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in  Africa 


John  Chazvinian 

The  Curse  of  Oil:  Niger  Delta,  Nigeria,  2005 


The  problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  for  fifty  years, 
foreign  oil  companies  have  conducted  some 
of  the  world’s  most  sophisticated  exploration 
and  production  operations,  using  millions  of 
dollars’  worth  of  imported  ultramodern  equipment,  against  a  back¬ 
drop  of  Stone  Age  squalor.  They  have  extracted  hundreds  of  millions 
of  barrels  of  oil,  which  have  sold  on  the  international  market  for 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  but  the  people  of  the  Niger  Delta  have 
seen  virtually  none  of  the  benefits. 


29  Chris  Hondros 

The  Fire:  The  Price  of  Oil  in  Africa 

Gas  flares  are  everywhere  in  the  Niger  Delta  region  of  Nigeria.  But 
few  are  dramatic  as  the  Oshie  flare,  owned  by  the  Italian  oil  company 
Agip.  The  Oshie  flare  is  almost  on  top  of  a  village  of  1,700  families, 
the  traditional  farmers  and  fishers  of  Akaraolu.  The  villagers  were 
promised  jobs  and  money  when  Agip  first  erected  the  flare  in  1972. 

But  none  of  it  materialized,  leaving  Akaraolu  with  foundering  fishing 
and  agriculture  and  health  problems  as  a  result  of  the  two-hundred- 
foot-high  roaring  column  of  flame  in  their  midst. 

35  Nicholas  Shaxson 

What  Caring  Neighbors  Do 

As  President  Obiang  Nguema’s  limousine  approached  the  Congresses 
Palace  in  Bata,  soldiers  brandished  whippy  sticks  to  part  the  worthies 
in  green  caps  and  white  party  T-shirts.  For  months,  officials  had  been 
organizing  this,  ordering  tie-pins  and  leather-bound  folders,  and  fax¬ 
ing  flowery  invitations.  This,  the  ruling  party’s  third  ever  congress,  was 
a  celebration  of  Equatorial  Guinea’s  full-blooded  entry  into  the  oil  age. 
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“No  one  doesn’t  see  oil  as  not  a  big  element  in  all  this,”  a  western 
diplomat  told  me,  his  words  twisting  into  a  careful  knot  of  negatives. 
“Chad  broke  relations  with  Taiwan  and  sided  with  China.  China  has 
oil  markets  in  Sudan.  Is  Chad  trying  to  get  China  on  their  side  so  that 
Sudan  will  stop  supporting  Chadian  rebels?  What  we  do  know  is  the 
Chadian  people  are  not  seeing  any  benefit  from  oil.” 
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Fifteen  Minutes 

Mark  Connelly 

George  Sabro  hung  his  dough-spattered  apron  over  the 
dented  time  clock  in  the  steamy  kitchen  of  the  Big 
Apple  Cafe,  rolled  down  his  wrinkled  sleeves,  picked 
up  a  box  of  Lucky  Charms,  kicked  open  the  back  door, 
walked  through  the  dumpster-jammed  alley  into  the 
noon  sun  of  Sixth  Avenue  and  began  taking  hostages. 

so  begins  Fifteen  Minutes 

"A  darkly  comic  novella  about  one  man's  attempt  to 
achieve  Andy  Warhol's  fifteen  minutes  of  fame." 

—  Jeff  Magnin 
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Pauline  W.  Chen  was  educated  at  Harvard  University  and  Northwestern  Uni¬ 
versity  Medical  School  and  completed  her  general  surgery 
training  at  Yale  University.  Dr.  Chen  is  the  recipient  of  nu¬ 
merous  awards  including  the  UCLA  Physician  of  the  Year 
Award  in  1999  and  the  George  Longstreth  Humanness 
Award  at  Yale.  Her  essay  “Dead  Enough?:  The  Paradox  of 
Brain  Death”  from  the  Summer  2005  issue  of  VQR  was  a 
finalist  for  the  National  Magazine  Award,  and  her  first  book, 
Final  Exams:  A  Young  Surgeon’s  Reflections  on  Mortality,  will  be  published  by 
Knopf  in  2007. 
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notes  of  Richard  Pryor’s  complete  Warner  Brothers  re¬ 
cordings;  the  Anisfield  Wolf  Award  for  increasing  the  ap¬ 
preciation  and  understanding  of  race  in  America;  and  the 
Risktaker  Award  from  the  Sundance  Institute. 
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Harry  Berger,  Jr.  is  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Literature  at  the  University  of  California, 
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Shenandoah,  Southern  Review,  and  Three¬ 
penny  Review.  His  poem  “First  Elk,  1939” 
from  the  Winter  2005  issue  was  selected 
for  Best  New  Poets  2005. 

Debra  Bruce  is  the  author  of  three  books 
of  poetry,  most  recently  What  Wind  Will 
Do  (Miami,  1997).  Her  poems  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  such  journals  as  American  Po¬ 
etry  Review,  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  Georgia 
Review,  North  American  Review,  and  Po¬ 
etry.  She  has  received  grants  in  writing 
from  the  NEA  and  NEH  and  is  professor 
of  English  at  Northeastern  Illinois  Uni¬ 
versity  in  Chicago. 


Charles  Burns  is  the  author  of  the  graphic 
novels  Black  Hole  and  Big  Baby  among 
other  works.  He  has  been  a  contributing 
cartoonist  and  illustrator  to  RAW,  The  Be¬ 
liever,  and  McSweeney’s  and  his  work  has 
appeared  in  the  New  Yorker,  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine,  and  Time.  One  Eye,  a  col¬ 
lection  of  photographs,  is  forthcoming 
from  Drawn  &  Quarterly  in  March. 

David  Caplan  is  the  author  of  two  books: 
Questions  of  Possibility:  Contemporary  Po¬ 
etry  and  Poetic  Form  (Oxford,  2004)  and 
Poetic  Form:  An  Introduction,  recently 
released  by  Longman.  He  has  published 
two  previous  essays  in  VQR  on  the  ghazal 
in  America  and  teaching  Walt  Whitman. 
With  this  issue,  he  joins  us  as  a  contribut¬ 
ing  editor. 

Cary  Fincke  is  the  Writers  Institute  Di¬ 
rector  at  Susquehanna  University.  His 
latest  collection  of  poems  is  Standing 
Around  the  Heart  (Arkansas,  2005).  His 
fourth  collection  of  short  stories,  Sorry  I 
Worried  You,  won  the  Flannery  O’Connor 
Award  for  Short  Fiction  and  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  University  of  Georgia  Press 
in  2004. 

Jack  R.  Fischel  is  the  author  of  The  Holo¬ 
caust  (Greenwood,  1998)  and  Historical 
Dictionary  of  the  Holocaust  (Rowman  & 
Littlefield,  1999)  and  coauthor  of  The  Ho¬ 
locaust  and  Its  Religious  Impact  (Praeger, 
2004).  He  is  professor  of  history  emeri¬ 
tus  at  Millersville  University  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  where  he  taught  for  thirty-seven 
years. 

J.  Malcolm  Garcia  is  a  regular  contributor 
to  VQR.  His  dispatch  from  Afghanistan, 
“Curfew,”  in  the  Spring  2004  issue  was 
named  a  notable  essay  of  the  year  by  Best 
American  Travel  Writing,  and  his  essay, 
“Descent  into  Haiti,”  shared  the  2006 
Staige  D.  Blackford  Prize  for  Nonfiction 
from  VQR. 
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Linda  Gregerson's  books  of  poetry  include 
Waterborne  (Houghton  Mifflin,  2002), 
winner  of  the  Kingsley  Tufts  Poetry 
Award  and  The  Woman  Who  Died  in  Her 
Sleep  (1996),  a  finalist  for  both  The  Poet’s 
Prize  and  the  Lenore  Marshall  Award. 
She  is  also  the  author  of  literary  criticism, 
including  Negative  Capability:  Contempo¬ 
rary  American  Poetry  and  The  Reformation 
of  the  Subject:  Spenser,  Milton,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Protestant  Epic.  She  teaches  American 
poetry  and  Renaissance  literature  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Chris  Hondros  was  a  finalist  for  the  Pu¬ 
litzer  Prize  in  Spot  News  Photography 
in  2004  for  his  work  in  Liberia  and  in 
2006  was  awarded  the  Robert  Capa  Gold 
Medal,  war  photography’s  highest  honor, 
for  “exceptional  courage  and  enterprise” 
in  his  work  from  Iraq.  His  photographs 
and  essay  on  Saddam’s  spider  hole  ap¬ 
peared  in  our  Spring  2004  issue. 

Reynaldo  Leal  was  born  and  raised  in  Edi- 
burg,  Texas,  the  son  of  two  Mexican  im¬ 
migrants.  He  is  now  a  corporal  in  the  US 
Marine  Corps  and  has  participated  in  some 
of  the  heaviest  fighting  of  the  Iraq  War. 

Miriam  Levine's  most  recent  book  is  In 
Paterson  (SMU,  2002),  a  novel.  She  is 
also  the  author  of  Devotion:  A  Memoir 
(Georgia,  1993),  three  poetry  collections, 
and  A  Guide  to  Writers’  Homes  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Her  work  has  appeared  in  Kenyon 
Review,  Paris  Review,  and  Ploughshares. 
She  is  Professor  Emerita  at  Framingham 
State  College 

George  Looney’s  fourth  collection,  The 
Precarious  Rhetoric,  received  the  2005 
White  Pine  Press  Poetry  Prize.  His 
awards  include  an  NEA  Fellowship  and 
the  Larry  Levis  Editors  Award  for  Poetry 
from  Missouri  Review.  He  is  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  of  English  and  creative  writing  at 
Penn  State  Erie,  where  he  serves  as  edi¬ 


tor-in-chief  of  Lake  Effect  and  translation 
editor  of  Mid-American  Review. 

Ross  MacDonald  is  a  VQR  contribut¬ 
ing  editor.  His  latest  book  is  Bad  Baby 
(Roaring  Brook,  2005),  and  he  served  as 
the  prop  designer  on  the  recent  Truman 
Capote  biopic  Infamous. 

Glyn  Maxwell's  two  most  recent  books, 
Time’s  Fool  (2000)  and  The  Nerve  (2002), 
both  from  Houghton  Mifflin,  were  New 
York  Times  Notable  Books.  His  novel, 
Blue  Burneau  (1994)  was  shortlisted  for 
the  Whitbread  First  Novel  Award.  He  is 
currently  the  poetry  editor  of  the  New 
Republic. 

David  J.  Morris  is  a  former  Marine  and  au¬ 
thor  of  Storm  on  the  Horizon  (Free  Press, 
2004),  an  account  of  the  Battle  of  Khafji 
in  the  Gulf  War.  He  teaches  at  UC  Irvine 
and  writes  about  Iraq  for  Salon.com. 

Peter  Nadas  is  the  author  of  the  novels 
A  Book  of  Memories  (1997),  The  End  of  a 
Family  Story  (1998),  and  Love  (2000), 
all  translated  from  the  Hungarian  by 
Imre  Goldstein  and  published  by  FSG. 
A  new  collection  of  short  stories,  essays, 
and  literary  criticism,  entitled  Fire  and 
Knowledge,  will  be  published  by  FSG  in 
fall  2007. 

David  Opdyke,  please  see  page  136. 

Stanley  Plumly's  work  has  been  honored 
with  the  Delmore  Schwartz  Memorial 
Award  and  an  Academy  Award  in  Litera¬ 
ture  from  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Letters.  His  most  recent  books  are 
Argument  and  Song:  Sources  and  Silences 
in  Poetry  (Handsel,  2003)  and  Now  That 
My  Father  Lies  Down  Beside  Me:  New  and 
Selected  Poems,  igyo-2000  (Ecco,  2001). 

Paisley  Rekdal  is  the  author  of  a  book  of 
essays,  The  Night  My  Mother  Met  Bruce 
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Lee  (Pantheon,  2000),  and  two  books 
of  poetry,  A  Crash  of  Rhinos  (Georgia, 
2000)  and  Six  Girls  without  Pants  (East¬ 
ern  Washington,  2002).  She  teaches  cre¬ 
ative  writing  at  the  University  of  Utah. 

David  Rieff  is  a  senior  fellow  at  the  World 
Policy  Institute  at  the  New  School.  His 
books  include  Slaughterhouse:  Bosnia  and 
the  Failure  of  the  West  (1995),  The  Exile: 
Cuba  in  the  Heart  of  Miami  (1993),  and  Los 
Angeles:  Capital  of  the  Third  World  (1991), 
all  from  Simon  &  Schuster.  His  essay  in 
this  issue  will  appear  as  the  preface  to 
Susan  Sontag’s  At  the  Same  Time:  Essays 
and  Speeches  (FSG,  2007). 

George  Scialabba  is  a  book  critic  and 
the  author  of  Divided  Mind  (Arrowsmith 
Press,  2006). 

Alan  Shapiro  is  the  author  of  eight  books 
of  poetry  including  Tantalus  in  Love 
(Houghton  Mifflin,  2005).  He  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  Kingsley  Tufts  Award  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  prize  for  poetry,  among 
other  honors.  His  collection  of  essays, 
The  Last  Happy  Occasion  (Chicago,  1996), 
was  a  finalist  for  the  National  Book  Crit¬ 
ics  Circle  Award.  He  teaches  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

Nicholas  Shaxson  is  a  former  staff  re¬ 
porter  for  Reuters-London,  a  regular 
contributor  on  oil  in  Africa’s  Guinea  Gulf 
to  the  Financial  Times,  and  profiled  Presi¬ 
dent  Obiango  for  BBC  News  in  2004. 
He  is  the  Africa  fellow  at  the  UK-based 
think-tank  Chatham  House,  and  his  book 
Poisoned  Wells:  The  Dirty  Politics  of  African 
Oil  will  be  published  by  Palgrave  Macmil¬ 
lan  in  April. 

Art  Spiegelman  is  the  author  of  numer¬ 
ous  comics  and  graphic  novels,  including 


the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  Maus.  From 
1993  to  2003,  he  was  a  staff  artist  and 
writer  at  the  New  Yorker.  He  contributes 
regularly  to  VQR,  including  three  covers 
in  the  last  three  years. 

Ann  Townsend  is  the  author  of  Dime  Store 
Erotics  (1998)  and  The  Coronary  Garden 
(2005).  Her  poetry  and  criticism  appear  in 
such  magazines  as  Poetry,  Paris  Review,  The 
Nation,  Witness,  and  Georgia  Review.  An 
associate  professor  of  English  at  Denison 
University,  she  lives  in  Granville,  Ohio. 

Chris  Ware  is  the  author  of  the  Acme  Nov¬ 
elty  Library  and  the  bestselling  American 
Book  Award-winner  Jimmy  Corrigan,  the 
Smartest  Kid  on  Earth.  He  recently  contrib¬ 
uted  four  covers  to  the  Thanksgiving  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  Yorker  and  a  wraparound 
cover  for  the  Writers  on  Writers  special 
supplement  to  VQR.  He  is  publisher  of 
the  journal  The  Ragtime  Ephemeralist. 

Lawrence  Weschler  was  for  twenty  years  a 
staff  writer  at  the  New  Yorker  and  is  author 
of  over  a  dozen  books  including  Mr.  Wil¬ 
son’s  Cabinet  of  Wonder,  Calamities  of  Exile, 
and,  most  recently,  Everything  That  Rises: 
A  Book  of  Convergences  (McSweeney’s, 
2006).  He  is  the  director  of  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Humanities  at  New  York 
University  and  the  artistic  director  for  the 
Chicago  Humanities  Festival. 

C.  Dale  Young  is  the  author  of  The  Day 
Underneath  the  Day  (TriQuarterly  Books, 
2001)  and  The  Second  Person  (Four  Way 
Books,  forthcoming  2007).  He  practices 
medicine,  serves  as  poetry  editor  of  New 
England  Review,  and  teaches  in  the  War¬ 
ren  Wilson  MFA  Program.  His  poems 
have  appeared  in  many  anthologies  and 
magazines,  including  The  Best  American 
Poetry.  He  lives  in  San  Francisco. 
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The  Quandary  of  Oil  in  Africa 

On  November  10,  1995,  after  four  botched  attempts,  Ken  Saro-Wiwa  was 
hanged  by  the  neck  and  finally  pronounced  dead.  For  decades,  Saro-Wiwa  had 
been  among  Nigeria’s  most  prominent  writers — a  novelist,  a  journalist,  and 
the  creator  of  Africa’s  most  watched  television  drama.  But  in  the  early  nine¬ 
ties,  Saro-Wiwa  joined  the  Movement  for  the  Survival  of  the  Ogoni  People 
(MOSOP)  in  calling  for  greater  autonomy  for  the  Ogoni  minority,  a  share  for 
the  Ogoni  of  the  incredible  wealth  derived  from  oil  drilling  on  their  lands,  and 
reclamation  of  the  oil-blighted  Niger  Delta.  Protests  swept  the  region,  and 
Shell  Oil  temporarily  ceased  operations.  In  response,  General  Sani  Abacha 
arrested  Saro-Wiwa  and  eight  other  MOSOP  leaders  on  trumped-up  charges 
and  sentenced  them  to  death.  Before  he  was  executed,  Saro-Wiwa  demanded 
to  know,  “What  have  I  done  that  I  deserve  death,  than  that  I  spoke  the  truth, 
demanding  justice?” 

Five  years  later,  after  Abacha  died  (of  an  apparent  Viagra  overdose  in  the 
company  of  two  prostitutes),  elections  were  held  and  Olusegun  Obasanjo  was 
named  the  new  president.  Despite  grave  doubts  about  the  legitimacy  of  the 
vote  count,  Obasanjo  appeared  to  be  a  reformer.  In  an  encouraging  early  ges¬ 
ture,  the  new  Nigerian  constitution  of  1999  guaranteed  an  increase  in  oil  rev¬ 
enue  for  state  governments  from  1.5  to  13  percent,  but  only  three  years  later, 
responding  to  a  challenge  by  Obasanjo  himself,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
this  promise  only  applied  to  offshore  drilling,  not  oil  derived  from  the  Niger 
Delta.  Thus,  more  than  a  decade  after  the  death  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa,  the  in¬ 
equalities  there  remain. 

In  this  issue’s  Portfolio,  the  oppressive  and  lawless  way  of  life  in  the  Delta 
is  vividly  documented  in  photographs  by  Chris  Hondros  and  in  words  by  John 
Ghazvinian.  Hondros  shows  the  effect  of  one  gas  flare— a  towering  flame  that 
burns  day  and  night— on  a  single  village.  The  hot  days  are  made  hotter.  The  si¬ 
lence  is  shattered  by  the  constant  roar.  The  promised  jobs  in  the  refinery  have 
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never  materialized.  Ghazvinian  goes  further,  visiting  the  villages,  but  also  talk¬ 
ing  to  the  men  who  make  their  living  by  stealing  oil,  and  even  going  to  the 
home  of  Dokubo  Asari,  the  warlord  who  orchestrates  the  resistance.  In  this 
last  unforgettable  conversation,  Ghazvinian  finds  Asari  clad,  not  in  traditional 
garb,  but  in  a  Texas  Longhorns  football  jersey  while  a  Will  Smith  movie  plays 
on  a  plasma  screen.  Every  new  and  hopeful  leader,  it  seems,  is  seduced  by  the 
West  and  the  power  of  oil.  Everywhere,  corruption  pervades. 

And  Nigeria  is  not  alone.  Tiny  Equatorial  Guinea  has  more  than  its  share 
of  graft  and  malfeasance,  as  Nicholas  Shaxson  reveals  in  his  portrait  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Teodoro  Obiang  Nguema.  Obiang’s  son  Teodoro,  the  minister  of  agri¬ 
culture,  recently  bought  a  home  in  Malibu.  The  oceanfront  mansion  has  a 
pool  and  a  four-hole  golf  course — and  came  with  a  $35  million  price  tag.  Not 
bad  for  a  midlevel  bureaucrat  whose  official  annual  salary  is  $60,000.  De¬ 
spite  such  obvious  wrongdoing  and  continuing  doubts  about  human  rights 
violations,  the  Bush  administration  reestablished  a  US  embassy  in  Equatorial 
Guinea  in  2003,  and  the  primary  beneficiaries  of  this  new  friendship  have 
been  American  oil  giants. 

No  wonder  Muammar  al-Gaddafi  is  heeded  when  he  urges  the  Sudanese 
government  in  Khartoum  not  to  allow  UN  peacekeepers  into  the  war-torn 
region  of  Darfur.  He  insists  that  American  policy  toward  Darfur  is  driven  by 
oil — and,  sadly,  he’s  right.  We  turned  away  for  too  long  because  of  our  oil  in¬ 
terests,  and  we’ve  now  turned  our  attention  toward  the  region  for  the  same 
reason.  As  journalist  David  Morse  pointedly  put  it,  “Oil  was  the  driving  force 
behind  Sudan’s  civil  war.  Oil  is  driving  the  genocide  in  Darfur.  Oil  drives  the 
Bush  administration’s  policy  toward  Sudan  and  the  rest  of  Africa.  And  oil  is 
likely  to  topple  Sudan  and  its  neighbors  into  chaos.” 

We  sent  J.  Malcolm  Garcia  to  neighboring  Chad  to  investigate  the  effects 
of  this  oil-driven  economy  and  to  capture  the  lives  of  those  caught  in  the  midst 
of  the  Darfur  conflict.  Like  the  other  contributors  to  this  issue,  Garcia  finds 
a  country  so  rife  with  corruption  and  greed  that  it  is  difficult  to  envision  an 
optimistic  future.  Instead,  he  must  agree  that  the  country  is  ripe  for  the  kind 
of  overthrow  and  chaos  Morse  predicts. 

In  the  face  of  all  this,  it  may  be  tempting  to  throw  up  our  hands  and  de¬ 
clare  the  whole  continent  a  hopeless  mess.  But  it’s  not  that  easy.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Energy  Agency  has  estimated  that  global  energy  consumption  will 
increase  by  50  percent  by  2030 — that  oil  and  gas  will  remain  the  primary 
resource  required  to  meet  that  demand,  that  the  United  States  will  remain 
among  the  top  consumers,  and  that  Africa  represents  the  largest  emergent 
supplier.  We  can’t  pretend  that  our  economic  future  is  not  inextricably  linked 
with  Africa’s. 

But  neither  can  we  pretend  that  this  economic  co-dependence  is  free  of 
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moral  responsibility.  We  cannot  claim — as  many  oil  companies  do — that  we 
merely  play  by  the  rules  and  are  powerless  to  change  them.  To  do  so  would 
be  repeating  the  pattern  of  mistakes  made  in  the  Middle  East  a  half  century 
ago.  Instead  of  supporting  Mohammed  Mossadegh  in  Iran  in  the  early  1950s, 
the  Eisenhower  administration  authorized  a  CIA-led  overthrow  of  the  gov¬ 
ernment  and  installed  the  Shah — a  move  that  lingers  in  the  minds  of  many 
Iranians  and  has  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  generations  of  anti-American 
extremists.  We  dare  not  leave  our  children  a  broken  African  continent  popu¬ 
lated  by  the  disenfranchised  and  the  hate-filled. 

That  is  why  we  have  undertaken  this  portfolio  of  essays  on  Oil  in  Africa — 
to  begin  to  address  the  issue  head-on,  to  witness  the  corruption  and  patent 
unfairness  of  the  current  system,  and  to  acknowledge  our  complicity  is  its 
construction  and  continuance.  This  is  the  second  installment  of  our  series  on 
the  challenges  facing  Africa  in  the  twenty-first  century.  Last  year,  in  introduc¬ 
ing  the  portfolio  on  AIDS  in  Africa,  I  suggested  that  we  must  take  a  lead  role 
in  the  region  in  order  to  make  allies  of  our  potential  enemies.  I  hold  firm  to 
that  belief,  so  let  me  say  again,  we  must  befriend  now  or  defend  later. 

If  we  turn  a  blind  eye  to  the  suffering  of  the  people  of  Africa,  if  we  rob 
them  of  their  economic  ability  to  pull  themselves  up  from  poverty,  what  can 
we  expect  in  return  but  their  contempt?  We  must  seek  ways  to  serve  our  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  that  also  embody  our  highest  democratic  ideals.  I’m  no  pie-in- 
the-sky  idealist;  I’m  not  even  certain  it  is  possible  to  satisfy  everyone’s  needs 
as  resources  grow  increasingly  scarce.  But  I  do  know  that  we  cannot  in  good 
conscience  claim  to  act  in  the  collective  best  interest  while  we  make  a  mad 
grab  for  ourselves.  We  also  cannot  ignore  the  environmental  impact  of  our 
policies,  and  that  is  why  our  planned  third  installment  in  this  series  will  focus 
on  the  Environment  in  Africa  in  Winter  2008. 

For  now,  we  would  do  well  to  remember  the  example  of  Ken  Saro-Wiwa. 
On  November  10,  2006,  the  Nigerian-born  artist  Sokari  Douglas  Camp  un¬ 
veiled  a  memorial  to  Saro-Wiwa  in  London.  But  this  was  no  ordinary  shrine. 
Instead  of  a  statuary  portrait  of  the  man,  Camp  erected  a  monument  to  his 
cause:  an  enormous  steel  bus.  The  sculpture  is  modeled  after  the  public 
transport  so  ubiquitous  in  Nigeria — rolling  symbols  of  the  bitter  irony  that 
many  Nigerians  live  atop  some  of  the  richest  oil  fields  in  the  world  but  can’t 
afford  to  buy  a  gallon  of  gas.  In  place  of  the  passengers,  the  artist  has  placed 
nine  oil  drums  in  the  seats,  each  bearing  the  name  of  one  of  the  so-called 
Ogoni  Nine. 

I  don’t  believe  that  most  Americans  see  the  African  people  as  nothing 
more  than  stacked  oil  drums  waiting  to  be  filled.  But  if  we  intend  to  change 
the  climate  of  corruption  in  the  region — and  save  ourselves  in  the  process — 
we  have  a  whole  continent  to  convince. 
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JOHN  GHAZVINIAN 

The  Curse  of  Oil 

Niger  Delta,  Nigeria,  2005 


She  had  one  of  those  scrubbed-up,  warbling  voices  from  the  Northern  Plains, 
full  of  flattened  vowels  and  Scandinavian  resolve,  and  it  made  me  think  of 
Fargo.  The  vast  backdrop  of  Peterbilt  trucks  and  speedboat  auctions,  the  enve¬ 
lope  of  fresh  November  snow.  The  family  restaurants  feeding  the  great  Ameri¬ 
can  stomach  a  steady  diet  of  hometown  pride  and  manky  coleslaw.  A  postcard 
from  the  Great  White  North. 

I  couldn’t  remember  the  last  time  I  bought  airline  tickets  over  the  phone, 
and  the  whole  thing  felt  a  little  odd,  and  profoundly  inefficient — like  some¬ 
thing  my  parents  might  do.  But  I  was  flying  to  Nigeria,  and  if  you  want  to 
fly  to  Nigeria,  you  have  to  buy  your  ticket  the  old-fashioned  way.  Even  if  you 
found  the  fare  online,  you  have  to  book  your  seat  over  the  phone  and  then  go 
down  to  the  airport  to  pay  for  it. 

“So  what  is  it  that’s  taking  you  over  there,  anyway?”  the  operator  asked 
while  we  were  waiting  for  one  of  her  screens  to  come  up.  “Business  or  plea¬ 
sure?” 

“Business,  I  suppose,”  I  said.  “I’m  doing  some  research.” 

“Oh  yeah?  What  about?” 

“Well,  about  oil.  Oil  in  Africa.” 

“They  got  oil  in  Africa?” 


A  man  in  a  boat  along  the  Niger  Delta  approaches  an  oil  rig  run  by  Conoil,  a  Nigerian  owned  company 
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“Oh,  yes,  there’s  quite  a  lot  of  it,  and  we’re  starting  to  get  more  and  more 
of  our  oil  from  over  there.”  I  was  just  getting  warmed  up.  “In  fact,  Nigeria  has 
been — ” 

“Good!”  she  said,  with  a  burst  of  indignation.  “We  have  to  get  it  from 
somewhere.” 

“Well,  sure,  but  of  course  it’s  not  always  that  simple,”  I  said,  trying,  in  what 
felt  like  a  bizarre  reversal  of  roles,  to  keep  things  friendly  and  relaxed.  But  it 
turned  out  to  be  the  wrong  thing  to  say.  A  sheet  of  early  evening  ice  made  its 
way  quietly  across  Fargo. 

“Window  or  aisle?” 


The  Niger  Delta  is  made  up  of  nine  states,  185  local  government 
areas,  and  a  population  of  27  million.  It  has  40  ethnic  groups  speaking  250 
dialects  spread  across  5,000  to  6,000  communities  and  covers  an  area  of 
27,000  square  miles.  This  makes  for  one  the  highest  population  densities  in 
the  world,  with  annual  population  growth  estimated  at  3  percent.  About  1,500 
of  those  communities  play  host  to  oil  company  operations  of  one  kind  or  an¬ 
other.  Thousands  of  miles  of  pipelines  crisscross  the  mangrove  creeks  of  the 
Delta,  broken  up  by  occasional  gas  flares  that  send  roaring  orange  flames  into 
the  already  hot,  humid  air.  Modern,  air-conditioned  facilities  sit  cheek-by-jowl 
with  primitive  fishing  villages  made  of  mud  and  straw,  surrounded  with  razor 
wire  and  armed  guards  trained  to  be  on  the  lookout  for  local  troublemakers.  It 
is,  and  always  has  been,  a  recipe  for  disaster. 

The  problem,  in  a  nutshell,  is  that  for  fifty  years,  foreign  oil  companies 
have  conducted  some  of  the  world’s  most  sophisticated  exploration  and  pro¬ 
duction  operations,  using  millions  of  dollars’  worth  of  imported  ultramodern 
equipment,  against  a  backdrop  of  Stone  Age  squalor.  They  have  extracted  hun¬ 
dreds  of  millions  of  barrels  of  oil,  which  have  sold  on  the  international  market 
for  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars,  but  the  people  of  the  Niger  Delta  have  seen 
virtually  none  of  the  benefits.  While  successive  military  regimes  have  used 
oil  proceeds  to  buy  mansions  in  Mayfair  or  build  castles  in  the  sand  in  the 
faraway  capital  of  Abuja,  many  in  the  Delta  live  as  their  ancestors  would  have 
done  hundreds,  even  thousands  of  years  ago— in  hand-built  huts  of  mud  and 
straw.  And  though  the  Delta  produces  100  percent  of  the  nation’s  oil  and  gas, 
its  people  survive  with  no  electricity  or  clean  running  water.  Seeing  a  doctor 
can  mean  traveling  for  hours  by  boat  through  the  creeks. 

Occasionally,  oil  has  been  spilled  into  those  creeks,  and  fishing  communi¬ 
ties  disrupted,  dislocated,  or  plunged  into  violent  conflict  with  one  another 
over  compensation  payments.  When  the  people  of  the  Delta  have  tried  to  pro¬ 
test,  they  have  been  bought  off,  set  against  one  another,  or  shot  at.  The  ram- 
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pant  criminality,  lawlessness,  and  youth  unrest  that  have  plagued  the  Delta  as 
a  result  are  perhaps  technically  troubles  rather  than  active  warfare,  of  the  kind 
that  makes  the  evening  news  and  furrows  brows  at  dinner  parties.  But  to  those 
who  eke  out  a  meager  living  in  the  sweltering,  isolated  fishing  villages  in  the 
swamps  and  estuaries  of  the  Delta,  trapped  among  the  security  forces  hired 
by  international  oil  companies  to  guard  their  multi-million-dollar  networks 
of  pipelines  and  flow  stations,  to  the  roving  bands  of  angry,  ethnic  militias 
determined  to  disrupt  their  operations,  and  to  the  soldiers  and  special  police 
units  of  the  Nigerian  state— all  sides  armed  to  the  teeth— the  distinction  is  a 
largely  academic  one.  On  a  good  day,  they  will  push  off  into  the  morning  mist 
in  their  hollowed-out  wooden  pirogues  and  return  in  the  evening  with  a  few 
sickly-looking  croaker  and  catfish  that  they  will  dry  in  the  sun  for  another  day. 
On  a  bad  day,  they  might  not  come  back  at  all. 

The  tragedy  of  the  Niger  Delta  story  is  that  it  could  be  told  through 
the  eyes  of  any  one  of  the  many  Delta  minorities  affected  by  oil  production. 
Urhobo,  Ijaw,  Etche,  Itsekiri,  Ogoni,  Edo,  Efik — all  have  some  version  of  the 
sorry  tale  to  tell.  When  I  visited  Nigeria  in  January  2005,  however,  the  Ijaw 
community  of  Kula  was  in  the  news.  A  few  weeks  earlier,  angry  that  Shell’s 
and  Chevron’s  promises  of  development  projects  had  not  been  fulfilled,  thou¬ 
sands  of  Kula  villagers  had  occupied  the  companies’  flowstations  in  the  area, 
shutting  off  120,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day.  The  protestors  had  refused  to  leave 
until  a  new  Memorandum  of  Understanding  (MoU)  was  signed,  with  clear 
guarantees  of  compensation  and  infrastructure  projects  for  the  community. 

Over  the  years,  MoUs  have  become  standard  operating  procedure  for  in¬ 
ternational  oil  companies  and  local  communities,  they  know  that  dealing  with 
each  other  directly  is  infinitely  preferable  to  leaving  things  to  the  Nigerian 
government.  Unfortunately,  MoUs  are  by  their  nature  informal  documents, 
outlining  generally  agreed  upon  principles,  and  rarely  amount  to  much  more 
than  a  handful  of  promises — such  as  financing  the  construction  of  boreholes 
or  clinics — made  by  an  oil  company  in  exchange  for  a  peaceful  operating  envi¬ 
ronment.  Routinely,  when  communities  feel  promises  are  not  being  met,  they 
take  over  flowstations  or  otherwise  sabotage  operations  in  an  attempt  to  draw 
attention  to  the  problem. 

After  several  weeks  of  shut-down  production  in  Kula  in  December  2004, 
the  dispute  had  been  resolved  thanks  to  some  heavy-handed  intervention  by 
the  Rivers  State  governor  (and  probably  some  money  thrown  at  the  village 
chief),  but  tensions  were  still  running  high.  Kula  elders  were  threatening  to 
make  life  hell  for  Shell  and  Chevron,  and  no  one  doubted  the  potential  for 
violence.  And  so  it  only  made  sense  to  pay  a  visit  to  Kula,  but  Kula,  like  much 
of  Ijaw  country,  is  not  reachable  by  road.  A  people  whose  destiny  has  been 
tied  to  tidal  fishing  for  centuries,  the  Ijaw  live  on  top  of  steamy,  spongelike 
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Fishermen  casting  a  net  nearOkrika,  an  island  village  near  the  oil  refinery  at  Port  Harcourt  (george  steinmetz/corbis). 


mangrove  swamps  that  rarely  climb  to  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above  sea 
level.  They  live  precariously  at  the  best  of  times,  in  huts  that  seem  to  hover 
over  the  water.  A  patch  of  rough  weather  at  sea  can  wash  away  a  village  in  a 
matter  of  hours. 

And,  like  much  of  Ijaw  country,  Kula  is  considered  unsafe  territory  for 
a  white  man  traveling  alone,  thanks  to  increased  militant  activity  and  wide¬ 
spread  anger  at  foreign  oil  companies.  Even  if  you  managed  to  negotiate  a 
reasonable  rate  for  boat  hire,  the  warning  goes,  you  would  have  a  hard  time 
convincing  village  youth  that  you  were  not  an  oil  company  worker  and  should 
not  be  taken  hostage.  Only  a  few  weeks  before  my  visit,  a  foreign  journalist 
using  an  inexperienced  guide  had  been  kidnapped  and  held  in  the  creeks  for 
several  hours.  I  was  painfully  aware,  therefore,  that  I  would  need  a  guide  I 
could  count  on.  Someone  with  some  real  star  power,  who  knew  the  creeks 
like  the  back  of  his  hand.  Someone  who  spoke  the  local  tongue,  who  knew 
how  to  sweet-talk  an  armed  militia,  and  who  wouldn’t  lose  his  cool  in  a  sticky 
situation.  It  took  a  few  phone  calls  to  pin  him  down  to  a  meeting,  but  with  a 
little  persistence,  I  was  soon  face-to-face  with  just  such  a  man — the  one  and 
only  Felix  Tuodolo. 

In  the  late  1990s,  Tuodolo  had  founded  the  Ijaw  Youth  Council,  a  van¬ 
guard  of  radicalized  youth  that  he  had  tried  to  channel  into  a  constructive, 
coordinated  advocacy  network.  It  had  made  him  one  of  the  most  respected 
and  credible  voices  for  change  among  the  Ijaw.  Now  in  his  midtwenties  and 
studying  for  a  PhD  in  conflict  studies  at  Liverpool  University,  Tuodolo  was 
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back  in  Port  Harcourt  on  winter  break.  He  would,  he  assured  me,  make  all  the 
necessary  arrangements. 


The  road  from  Port  Harcourt  leads  south,  inevitably,  toward  the 
sprawling  mouth  of  the  Niger  Delta.  And  as  it  insinuates  its  way  through  thick 
forests  of  coconut  palms,  it  passes  the  usual  heaps  of  acrid  garbage  smoldering 
in  all  their  tear-jerking  glory.  But  here,  going  south  from  Port  Harcourt,  the 
road  also  takes  on  several  forms  of  punctuation  unique  to  the  Delta. 

First,  there  are  the  fences  and  barriers  of  the  international  oil  compa¬ 
nies,  each  painted  in  the  companies’  signature  colors  and  accompanied  by 
rusted  but  still-menacing  signs  that  warn  against  unauthorized  entry.  Then 
there  are  the  small  wooden  shacks  staffed  by  young  men  selling  glass  bottles 
of  black-market  fuel,  under  the  noses  of  the  oil  companies.  And  everywhere, 
everywhere,  are  the  election  posters  for  Rivers  State  governor  Peter  Odili, 
considered  by  many  one  of  the  world’s  most  corrupt  politicians.  Sporting  a 
broad-brimmed  white  trilby  hat  and  walking  stick,  Odili  beams  out  over  the 
misery  like  a  grinning  T.  J.  Eckleburg,  framed  by  the  captions  “the  portrait 

OF  A  PERFORMER.” 

After  about  an  hour,  the  road  peters  out  in  a  place  called  Abonema,  at 
which  point  only  watercraft  can  continue  the  journey.  Felix  had  me  wait  in 
the  car  while  he  negotiated  the  boat  hire.  “If  they  see  a  white  man,”  he  said, 
“they  will  double  the  price,  and  you  won’t  get  them  to  budge.” 

The  “speedboat”  we  ended  up  with  was  a  simple  fiberglass  hull  with  a 
sputtering  outboard  motor  strapped  to  its  stern,  but  it  hugged  every  curve  as 
if  on  a  racetrack,  as  we  whizzed  through  channels  of  water  at  a  good  thirty 
to  forty  knots,  slowing  down  only  to  avoid  capsizing  the  delicate  wooden 
pirogues  paddled  by  fishermen,  or  when  Felix  and  the  driver  disagreed  about 
the  best  route  to  take.  Listening  to  these  detailed  arguments,  I  was  faintly  em¬ 
barrassed  that  the  only  visual  aide-memoire  I  found  at  all  meaningful  were  the 
occasional  pipelines  and  flowstations  and  pressure  valves  belonging  to  the  oil 
companies.  My  own  vernacular. 

After  an  hour  and  a  half,  I  noticed  a  village  of  mud  huts,  skirted  by  a  black, 
grimy  beach  that  appeared  to  be  blanketed  with  several  inches  of  garbage.  As 
our  boat  drew  near,  a  constellation  of  small  faces  looked  up  and  paused.  Faint 
shouts  of  excitement  could  be  heard,  and  a  crowd  of  young  men  quickly  gath¬ 
ered  along  the  wooden  landing  pier,  staring  with  apprehension  at  the  white 
man  approaching  in  the  speedboat. 

The  driver  tied  up  the  boat,  and  a  dozen  children  ran  down  to  see  if  we 
had  any  luggage  they  could  carry.  A  sign  on  the  pier  welcomed  us  to  the  “kula 
kingdom.”  Felix  introduced  himself  and  a  ripple  of  recognition  fanned  across 
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the  crowd.  The  chief  of  the  kingdom  was  away  in  Port  Harcourt,  so  we  were 
welcomed  by  Nye  Morine,  who  described  himself  as  “coordinator  of  Ekulama 
Houses”  and  allowed  us  entry  into  the  village  after  a  little  ceremonial  negotia¬ 
tion  with  Felix,  but  not  before  letting  it  be  known  in  his  loudest  English,  “We 
are  still  suffering.  Shell,  Chevron  have  done  nothing.  Nothing!” 

We  were  led  up  the  dark  staircase  of  a  roofless,  disintegrated  concrete 
building,  where  we  sat  in  a  ring  of  plastic  chairs  as  the  men  gathered  round 
to  have  their  say.  Victor  Solomon,  an  articulate  thirty-two-year-old  who  de¬ 
scribed  himself  as  a  “youth  leader,”  did  most  of  the  talking  while  others  nod¬ 
ded  and  prodded  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  It  was  not  the  first  time  the  men  of 
Kula  had  entertained  the  press. 

“We  are  still  suffering,  look  how  we  are  suffering”  was  their  refrain,  and 
I  was  going  to  hear  it  several  dozen  more  times  during  the  course  of  the  con¬ 
versation.  I  asked  about  the  flowstation  they  had  taken  over.  “The  government 
has  persuaded  us  in  different  ways  to  open  the  station,”  they  said.  “Finally, 
they  persuaded  us  with  the  military  to  open  it.  They  told  us,  if  we  don’t  open 
it,  they  will  open  it  for  us.”  There  was  no  need  to  explain  what  that  meant. 

A  well-rehearsed  list  of  grievances  followed: 

“Forty-three  years,  what  do  you  see?  People  dying  of  starvation,  hunger,  ill¬ 
ness.  The  CLOs  [Community  Fiaison  Officers  sent  by  the  oil  companies]  and 
the  managers  connive  to  steal  our  compensation.  When  there  is  a  spill  they 
give  us  35  Naira  [about  25  cents]  per  net.” 

“There  is  not  one  Kula  person  working  for  Shell.  There  are  people  in  Kula 
with  masters  degrees,  PhDs — we  even  have  some  who  have  gone  abroad. 
There  is  not  one  Kula  person  working  for  Shell.  Not  one.” 

“We  are  suffering,”  mumbled  the  Greek  chorus.  “Took  how  we  are  suffering.” 

“The  minute  you  go  near  a  facility,  they  come  out  with  guns.  So  you  don’t 
even  have  a  right  to  demand  anything  from  them.”  In  1997,  Victor  claimed,  he 
was  shot  in  the  leg  by  the  Nigerian  Navy  on  orders  from  Shell,  after  he  tried 
to  protest  an  oil  spill. 

“We  have  no  local  government.” 

“When  I  was  a  child  you  could  see  fish.” 

“See  how  we  are  suffering.” 

We  walked  round  the  village,  a  crowd  of  twenty  young  men  holding  un¬ 
comfortably  close.  When  we  walked,  they  walked.  When  we  stopped,  they 
stopped.  I  felt  a  bit  like  a  stick  of  honey  being  waved  back  and  forth  among 
bees.  Yellow  and  red  oil  drums  painted  with  the  Shell  logo  lay  scattered  about, 
some  being  used  as  work  surfaces  or  storage  containers  by  the  women.  A  smil¬ 
ing,  good-natured  young  man  called  James  Sunday  showed  me  the  wood-and- 
straw  house  next  door,  where  he  lived.  A  cobra  had  recently  made  its  way  into 
the  house  and  killed  his  brother.  “We  are  fighting  for  our  rights,”  James  said 
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A  poorly  protected  manifold  station,  owned  by  Shell  (Greenpeace  /corbis  sygma) 


earnestly.  “To  get  our  human  rights.”  I  later  learned  he  meant  fighting  literally, 
as  he  had  joined  the  forces  of  the  Ijaw  warlord  Dokubo  Asari  a  few  months 
earlier,  when  Asari  had  declared  war  on  the  Nigerian  state  and  sent  the  price 
of  oil  up  by  $2  a  barrel  on  the  international  market.  Ijaws  believe  the  god  Eg- 
besu  protects  them  from  the  firepower  of  the  Nigerian  military.  James  told  me, 
“We  wear  charms  and  amulets  that  make  us  bulletproof.” 

Another  soft-spoken  young  man  named  Ajemina  Daniel  grabbed  my  arm 
and  informed  me  that  it  had  been  decided  that  this  was  the  year  they  would 
destroy  the  flowstation  if  their  demands  were  not  met.  I  asked  if  they  were 
not  worried  about  the  Navy  guards  with  their  guns.  Not  at  all,  he  said.  “We 
will  consult  our  gods.”  He  showed  me  his  license  to  be  a  quartermaster,  which 
he  had  obtained  when  he  was  twenty-one.  He  was  now  thirty  and  said  he  had 
never  worked.  He  began  to  grow  angry.  “My  grandmother  died  three  years  ago 
and  she  is  still  in  the  mortuary  in  Port  Harcourt.  I  have  no  money  to  bury  her. 
I  am  so  angry.  I  wish  you  weren’t  a  journalist;  we  would  have  kidnapped  you 
and  held  you  here.  I  am  so  angry;  I  am  ready  to  sacrifice  my  life.  I  don’t  care 
if  they  kill  me.” 

As  we  prepared  to  leave,  amid  a  farrago  of  grinning  requests  for  money,  I 
noticed  that  this  tiny  village  kingdom  had  not  one  but  three  jetties,  all  right 
next  to  one  another.  It  turned  out  that  the  one  to  which  we  had  tied  our  boat 
had  been  built  in  1982  by  Shell;  another  had  been  started  in  1989  by  Ompadec 
(the  military  regime’s  short-lived  attempt  at  addressing  the  grievances  of  the 
Delta),  but  had  never  been  finished;  and  the  third  had  been  erected  in  2004 
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by  Shell,  but  not  officially  put  into  commission.  Like  the  clinic  without  a  doc¬ 
tor,  the  schoolroom  without  teachers,  and  the  women’s  center  that  quickly 
lost  its  funding,  these  jetties  were  emblematic  of  the  compulsive,  reactive, 
band-aid  approach  to  the  Niger  Delta’s  problems.  Every  so  often,  a  community 
would  grow  restless  and  noisy  and  someone  from  the  government  or  the  oil 
company  would  throw  them  a  bone.  And  then,  just  as  quickly,  the  villagers 
would  be  forgotten. 

For  years,  the  holding  pattern  worked,  at  least  according  to  its  own  per¬ 
verse  logic.  Conflict  simmered  throughout  the  Delta,  but  it  followed  a  tem¬ 
plate  that  was  easy  to  understand:  suffering,  frustration,  protest,  organized 
uprising,  violent  crackdown,  memorandum  of  understanding,  token  develop¬ 
ment  project,  discreet  cash  handout,  return  to  suffering.  Year  after  year,  the 
same  tired  set  pieces  were  acted  out,  with  only  the  cast  of  characters  changing, 
a  sort  of  rotating  repertory  of  protests  and  pipelines  and  white  men  arriving 
in  helicopters. 

Then,  in  the  late  1990s,  people  started  getting  creative. 


In  1993,  seven  cases  of  “pipeline  vandalization”  were  officially  recorded 
in  the  Niger  Delta.  A  couple  seemed  politically  motivated,  a  couple  seemed  at¬ 
tempts  to  elicit  cleanup  contracts  from  the  resulting  spills.  The  reasons  for  the 
others  were  unclear.  In  1996,  the  number  of  pipelines  vandalized  was  33,  and 
in  1998  the  figure  had  risen  to  57.  Still,  most  cases  were  treated  as  outcomes 
of  economic  disputes  or  simple  sabotage  meant  to  score  political  points.  In 
1999,  though,  a  whopping  497  instances  of  pipeline  vandalism  were  recorded, 
and  in  the  following  year  there  were  over  600.  Suddenly,  oil  companies  had 
to  deal  with  a  threat  to  their  operations  that  was  more  complicated  than  a  few 
kids  getting  carried  away.  The  culprits  were  not  just  damaging  company  prop¬ 
erty — they  were  stealing  crude  oil  and  selling  it  on  the  black  market.  By  2004, 
Nigeria  was  losing  as  much  as  200,000  barrels  of  crude  oil  a  day — nearly  10 
percent  of  its  output. 

The  practice,  known  as  “illegal  bunkering”  (in  its  legal  form,  bunkering  is 
the  act  of  loading  fuel  onto  a  large  ship’s  on-deck  fuel  bunker),  involves  tap¬ 
ping  into  a  pipeline,  filling  plastic  jerry  cans  with  crude  oil,  and  taking  the  oil 
away  in  speedboats  to  awaiting  barges,  which  in  turn  sell  the  product  to  large 
oceangoing  tankers,  who  then  sell  it  to  refineries  in  neighboring  countries, 
such  as  Ivory  Coast,  at  a  considerable  profit. 

This  is  not  a  job  for  amateurs.  Multinational  oil  companies  tend  not  to 
invest  in  pipelines  that  can  be  sliced  through  with  an  ordinary  hacksaw.  Typi¬ 
cally,  bunkerers  focus  their  efforts  on  “manifolds,”  where  multiple-feeder 
pipelines  are  joined  by  bolts  and  welding  that  can  be  compromised  with  a 
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certain  amount  of  patience  and  the  right  equipment.  To  make  sure  a  bunker- 
ing  operation  is  successful,  the  valves  must  be  opened  to  allow  for  maximum 
pressure,  manifolds  must  be  pried  apart  and  welded  back  together  quickly  and 
cleanly,  and  everyone  has  to  know  that  they’re  not  going  to  be  shot  at  by  secu¬ 
rity  guards  in  the  process.  From  beginning  to  end,  it’s  a  process  lubricated  by 
official  complicity  and  petty  bribery. 

“No  illegal  bunkering  would  take  place  without  the  technical  support  of 
SPDC,”  says  Sofiri  Joab-Peterside,  a  sociologist  at  Port  Harcourt’s  Centre  for 
Advanced  Social  Studies,  referring  to  Shell’s  subsidiary  in  Nigeria.  “Most  of 
these  are  [indigenous]  contract  staff,  with  no  benefits.  They  are  paid  so  little, 
they  are  so  disgruntled  that  they  become  very  willing  allies.” 

In  recent  years,  the  federal  government  has  made  what  appears  to  be  a 
genuine  effort  to  get  illegal  bunkering  under  control,  but  in  doing  so  has  only 
drawn  attention  to  how  entrenched  the  problem  is  at  the  highest  echelons  of 
the  Nigerian  political  landscape.  In  late  2003,  the  MT  African  Pride,  a  Nigerian 
tanker  vessel,  was  intercepted  at  sea  near  Shell’s  Forcados  oil  export  terminal, 
carrying  some  11,000  barrels  of  unauthorized  crude  in  its  bunkers.  Its  thir¬ 
teen  Russian  crew  members  were  arrested  and  the  ship  seized  by  the  Nigerian 
navy,  but  several  months  later,  in  August  2004,  it  emerged  that  the  African 
Pride  had  somehow  disappeared  from  custody.  The  Russians,  for  reasons  un¬ 
clear,  had  been  allowed  back  on  board  mere  days  after  their  arrest,  and  the 
11,000  barrels  of  crude  had  somehow  been  transferred  to  another  ship  and 
replaced  in  the  African  Pride’s  bunkers  with  11,000  barrels  of  seawater.  Two 
of  Nigeria’s  highest-ranking  rear  admirals  were  subsequently  court-martialed 
and  sacked  for  their  role  in  the  ship’s  disappearance.  For  many  Nigerians  high- 
profile  cases  such  as  this  are  proof  that  illegal  bunkering  has  morphed  from  an 
activity  enjoyed  by  frustrated  youth  looking  for  easy  money  into  a  professional 
industry  managed  by  tightly  organized,  heavily  armed  syndicates  of  bunkering 
mafiosi. 

Although  ever-growing  numbers  of  the  Delta’s  residents  are  in  some  way 
involved  with  a  bunkering  mafia,  few  are  willing  to  speak  with  foreign  jour¬ 
nalists  and  even  fewer  to  serve  as  guides  to  those  wanting  to  watch  bunker¬ 
ing  activities  up  close.  After  all,  the  sudden  approach  of  a  speedboat,  carrying 
a  stranger  with  a  notepad  or  a  camera,  toward  a  manifold  being  pried  apart 
by  a  group  of  young  men  with  AK-47S,  surrounded  by  jerry  cans  filled  with 
highly  flammable  liquid,  is  unlikely  to  end  happily.  However,  in  Port  Harcourt, 
a  quiet  and  sincere  young  Ijaw  from  Oluasiri,  whom  I  will  call  Nelson,  was 
willing  to  see  what  he  could  do  for  me. 

We  met  over  a  7-Up  in  the  bar  of  my  hotel,  where  he  told  me  conventional 
crude  oil  bunkering  was  yesterday’s  news.  The  mafiosi  who  controlled  it  kept 
the  lion’s  share  of  the  profit  and  only  used  the  disenchanted  local  youth  for 
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One  side  effect  of  illegal  bunkering  is  inadvertent  spills  at  broken  manifolds  and  wellheads  like  this  one  near  the 
village  of  Oloibiri  (george  esiri  /  Reuters  / corbis) 
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labor.  “Not  everyone  could  partake  in  it,”  Nelson  said.  “It  was  exclusively  a 
game  for  rich  people.”  In  spring  2004,  a  more  pervasive,  and  far  more  danger¬ 
ous  practice — which  Nelson  called  “local  bunkering” — had  emerged. 

In  an  effort  to  reclaim  bunkering  from  the  bunkerers.  Nelson’s  community 
had  turned  their  attention  away  from  the  crude  oil  and  toward  a  lower-hang¬ 
ing  fruit:  natural  gas.  Enterprising  youth  had  discovered  the  Shell  gas  pipeline 
going  through  Oluasiri,  laid  deep  at  the  bottom  of  a  riverbed.  They  had  hired 
teams  of  divers  to  drill  holes  at  three  different  points  along  the  gas  pipeline 
and  attach  hoses  to  the  boreholes.  Where  the  hoses  came  up  to  the  surface, 
valves  had  been  attached  to  control  the  flow  of  gas  coming  from  the  pipeline. 
The  product  that  comes  out  of  those  valves  is  not  quite  crude  oil  and  not  quite 
kerosene,  (which  is  what  crude  turns  into  when  the  gas  has  been  distilled  out  of 
it),  but  something  in  between  that  still  has  a  lot  of  gas  associated  with  it.  The 
bunkerers  let  it  sit  for  two  or  three  days  until  it  turns  into  kerosene,  which  is 
then  sold  to  villagers  for  use  as  a  cooking  fuel.  This  bootleg  kerosene  is  not 
as  pure  as  what  is  sold  legally,  and  when  people  put  it  in  their  stoves  it  can 
explode  and  kill  them.  But  it  costs  a  fraction  of  what  it  otherwise  would,  and 
provides  a  handsome  income  for  the  unemployed  youths  of  the  area. 

But  the  youths  haven’t  been  content  to  dash  a  bit  of  kerosene  to  the  wom¬ 
enfolk,  or  distribute  it  in  nearby  villages.  They  have  begun  selling  the  prod¬ 
uct  to  black-market  petroleum  marketers,  who  take  it  to  the  larger  provincial 
towns  in  the  Delta  such  as  Mbiama  and  Yenagoa.  Some  bunkered  kerosene 
from  Oluasiri  has  made  it  as  far  as  Warri  or  neighboring  Cameroon.  Many 
youths  have  also  become  involved  in  “trucking,”  a  practice  whereby  tanker 
trucks  half-filled  with  refined  fuel  stop  on  their  way  to  deliver  to  filling 
stations  and  top  off  their  tankers  with  a  little  bunkered  kerosene.  The  undi¬ 
luted  product  is  then  sold  to  unsuspecting  gas  stations  for  the  price  of  regular 
unleaded. 

“Crude  oil  is  no  longer  marketable,”  said  Nelson.  “The  federal  government 
has  done  a  lot  to  put  a  stop  to  that.  So  now  we  have  this  local  bunkering.  And 
unlike  with  crude  oil,  now  everybody  is  involved.  Shell  staff,  security  guards, 
everyone.”  A  note  of  despair  was  audible  in  his  voice  as  he  told  me  how  an 
organized-crime  racket  had  become  a  game  for  women  and  children.  Almost 
everybody  has  become  a  petrol  dealer  now.  People  come  night  and  day  to  fill 
up  their  cans.”  Nelson  was  a  civil  servant,  working  part-time  toward  a  masters 
degree  in  social  studies.  In  his  research,  he  was  looking  at  the  social  dynamics 
behind  why  people  in  the  Delta  have  turned  to  illegal  bunkering.  But  as  time 
went  on  and  he  watched  his  less  educated  friends  get  rich  overnight,  this  bud¬ 
ding  academic  was  finding  it  harder  to  keep  a  bright  line  between  student  and 
subject.  “My  friends  keep  encouraging  me  to  get  involved,  and  I  have  been 
tempted,”  he  said,  looking  down  into  his  7-Up  and  clearly  weighing  how  much 
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more  he  wanted  to  say.  “In  fact,”  he  said  finally,  his  face  filling  with  shame,  “I 
am  now  also  making  some  arrangements  to  join  in.” 

Nelson  agreed  to  meet  me  the  next  morning  for  another  trip  into  the 
creeks.  He  promised  nothing,  but  said  we  could  probably  pay  a  discreet  visit 
to  Ijaw-kiri,  an  illicit  trading  post  for  stolen  crude  and  gas. 


Ijaw-kiri  seemed,  the  usual  collection  of  a  dozen  straw  and  concrete 
huts,  not  unlike  Kula.  But  in  Kula,  I  had  been  greeted  by  proud  village  elders 
and  curious  children.  Here,  I  landed  to  find  a  makeshift  terrace  with  plastic 
tables  and  chairs,  and  something  resembling  a  pinball  machine,  a  rudimen¬ 
tary  version  of  a  contraption  seen  on  The  Price  Is  Right.  I  was  told  it  was  called 
“lucky  game”  and  that  people  played  it  for  money.  Four  fat,  sweating  teenage 
girls  giggled  and  beckoned  me  from  behind  a  corner,  calling  out  “oyibo”  (a 
Nigerian  nickname  for  white  man).  They  were  there  to  service  the  local  lads 
who  worked  in  the  bunkering  business,  helping  them  to  unload  their  new¬ 
found  cash  as  quickly  as  they  had  acquired  it.  Ijaw-kiri  was  the  Oluasiri  areas 
very  own  Las  Vegas— a  little  mud-and-wattle  sin  city  buried  deep  in  the  jungle 
and  owing  its  existence  to  the  trade  in  stolen  oil. 

Nelson  had  me  sit  on  the  terrace  while  he  went  to  negotiate  on  my  behalf. 
Eventually,  he  returned  with  a  thin,  withered-looking  man  who,  after  a  few 
words  in  Ijaw  with  Nelson,  agreed  to  talk.  He  was  thirty-six,  and  a  timber 
dealer  by  trade.  By  local  standards,  he  made  good  money,  enough  to  keep  his 
wife  and  seven  children  from  starving.  But  he  thought  his  timber-dealing  days 
were  probably  behind  him  now.  In  the  past  three  or  four  weeks,  he  had  be¬ 
come  involved  in  a  far  more  lucrative  trade. 

“Three  years  ago,  I  started  seeing  people  improving  their  lives,”  he  told 
me,  speaking  in  Ijaw  with  Nelson  interpreting.  His  lack  of  comfort  in  English, 
Nigeria’s  official  language,  was  a  sign  that  he  had  not  had  more  than  a  few 
years  of  primary  school  education.  “I  began  to  watch  so  I  could  learn  the  ins 
and  outs.”  He  explained  that  he  worked  in  a  team  of  ten  to  fifteen  people,  who 
together  netted  between  80,000  and  100,000  Naira  (around  $6oo-$70o)  a 
day.  On  a  good  day,  though,  the  figure  could  be  ten  times  that — enough  to 
give  each  member  of  the  team  as  much  money  as  a  civil  servant  like  Nelson 
would  earn  in  a  month.  I  asked  the  man  what  his  wife  thought  of  his  new 
profession.  He  told  me  that  when  he  had  talked  to  her  about  it,  she  had  simply 
said,  “Anywhere  there’s  money.” 

The  bunkered  fuel  was  loaded  onto  “zeeps”— giant  containers  that  hold 
anywhere  from  700  to  3,000  liters  of  fuel — and  brought  back  to  Ijaw-kiri, 
where  each  liter  fetched  around  nine  Naira  (or  seven  cents).  From  Ijaw-kiri, 
boys  loaded  the  zeeps  onto  speedboats,  and  took  them  to  Mbiama,  Yenagoa, 
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or  Port  Harcourt,  where  they  could  bring  five  times  as  much.  Jerry  cans  were 
also  sold  in  Ijaw-kiri  for  local  consumption,  a  25-liter  jerry  can  going  for  a 
mere  500  Naira  ($4).  He  paused  halfway  through  this  explanation  and  looked 
imploringly  into  my  eyes.  “You  know,  I  have  to  take  care  of  my  family.” 

When  I  visited  Ijaw-kiri  in  mid-January,  the  pressure  on  the  pipes  was  low, 
so  people  were  out  of  work  and  idle.  The  place  had  a  noticeably  languid  air  to 
it.  I  thought  the  lull  might  make  it  possible  to  visit  one  of  the  three  loading 
points  (which  had  turned  into  five  since  Christmas),  but  it  was  made  clear 
this  was  out  of  the  question.  Each  would  be  manned  by  a  gang  of  teenage  boys 
with  assault  rifles  who  would  not  take  kindly  to  having  their  exact  where¬ 
abouts  noted  by  a  foreign  journalist. 

On  the  way  back,  we  passed  a  dozen  stray  zeeps  bobbing  along  the  water’s 
edge.  Some  were  white  plastic,  others  rusted  iron.  Like  floating  tombstones, 
they  were  all  that  remained  of  boats  that  had  been  overladen  only  to  capsize 
and  sink.  Disks  of  thick  black  oil  oozed  out  of  them  and  into  the  creeks.  Nelson 
informed  me  that  even  our  speedboat  was  running  on  bunkered  kerosene. 

Back  in  Port  Harcourt,  a  senior  government  official  reluctantly  confirmed 
that  local  bunkering  had  reached  epidemic  proportions  in  Ijaw  country.  He 
told  me  that,  just  before  Christmas,  an  explosion  and  fire  had  killed  several 
bunkerers,  and  that  he  had  approached  some  Ijaw  youths  the  next  day  to  see  if 
this  had  given  them  any  pause.  “Quite  the  contrary,”  he  said. 

Just  before  Christmas  Shell  had  laid  off  a  thousand  local  employees  as  part 
of  a  budget-cutting  exercise,  and  they  needed  to  go  straight  back  to  work  to 
make  ends  meet.  As  Sofiri  Joab-Peterside  at  the  Centre  for  Advanced  Social 
Studies  pointed  out,  hundreds  of  technically  skilled,  disgruntled  former  Shell 
employees  roaming  the  Delta  with  intimate  knowledge  of  the  company’s  op¬ 
erations  and  an  obvious  need  to  replace  their  lost  incomes  was  a  “terrifying 
scenario.” 


If  illegal  bunkering  >vas  just  illegal  bunkering,  a  Robin  Hood  case 
could  almost  be  made  for  looking  the  other  way.  Whether  it’s  the  localized 
natural  gas  and  kerosene  trading  engaged  in  by  ordinary  citizens,  or  the  big- 
ticket  organized  crude-oil  trade  managed  by  a  well-connected  elite,  it  could 
be  argued  that  stealing  crude  oil  from  large  multinational  oil  companies  and 
redistributing  the  profits  to  the  people  most  affected  by  their  operations  is 
no  worse  a  crime  than  the  wholesale  looting  of  “official”  state  and  federal  oil 
revenue  by  senior  politicians  that  has  been  going  on  in  Nigeria  for  decades. 
Unfortunately,  nothing  in  the  Niger  Delta  is  ever  as  simple  as  it  looks. 

The  really  troubling  thing  about  illegal  bunkering  is  not  so  much  that  sto¬ 
len  oil  is  sold  for  profit,  but  how  the  profit  is  spent.  If  the  giggling  prostitutes 
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of  Ijaw-kiri  absorbed  the  bulk  of  the  bunkering  cash  floating  round  the  Delta, 
there  might  be  some  hope  for  the  region.  However,  in  a  trend  that  has  esca¬ 
lated  rapidly  since  the  late  1990s,  much  of  the  money  from  stolen  oil  has  been 
spent  on  AK-47S  and  rocket-propelled  grenade  launchers— rough-and-ready 
hardware  for  a  violent  ideology  of  ethnic  separatism.  Local  boys  with  no  jobs, 
no  access  to  schools,  and  almost  certainly  no  real  future  ahead  of  them  have 
been  rounded  up  and  organized  into  gangs  and  militias  that  inevitably  clash 
with  authorities  and  with  one  another. 

During  election  campaigns,  many  of  these  armed  gangs  have  been  hired 
by  state  and  local  politicians  looking  to  intimidate  communities  into  voting 
for  them.  Many  expect  the  2007  election  season  to  see  a  return  to  the  use  of 
such  armed  militias  by  political  campaigns.  Leaving  aside  what  it  means  for 
the  future  of  a  young  democracy  to  have  elections  fought  down  the  barrel  of 
a  gun,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  seriously  about  what  the  gangs  would 
do  after  the  elections  were  over.  After  the  2003  campaign,  most  Niger  Delta 
militants  felt  their  illegal  activities — from  bunkering  to  arms  smuggling — had 
been  given  a  veneer  of  legitimacy,  not  to  mention  impunity,  by  the  powers  that 
be.  Many  also  felt  that  they  had  brought  certain  politicians  to  power,  and  that 
these  people  owed  them  something  in  return — something  more  than  a  little 
cash  and  a  condescending  off-you-go.  When  such  rewards  were  not  forthcom¬ 
ing,  they  grew  more  resentful. 

Had  it  not  been  for  a  rather  breathtaking  series  of  events  in  September 
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2004,  though,  the  world  might  never  have  seen  just  how  serious  the  problem 
of  armed  gangs  in  the  Niger  Delta  had  become.  A  fairly  obscure  youth  militia 
calling  itself  the  Niger  Delta  People’s  Volunteer  Force  (NDPVF)  blasted  its 
way  into  the  international  headlines  that  month  when  its  leader,  the  charis¬ 
matic  mujahid  Dokubo  Asari,  declared  “all-out  war”  on  the  Nigerian  state  and 
threatened  to  shut  down  the  country’s  crude  oil  production.  As  part  of  what  it 
called  “Operation  Locust  Feast,”  the  NDPVF  demanded  that  all  oil  companies 
evacuate  their  personnel  from  the  Delta,  or  prepare  to  engage  in  full-fledged 
armed  combat. 

The  irony,  of  course,  was  that  Dokubo  Asari  and  the  NDPVF  owed  their 
existence  to  Rivers  State  governor  Peter  Odili.  In  2001,  threatened  by  the 
growing  success  and  moral  legitimacy  of  Felix  Tuodolo’s  Ijaw  Youth  Council, 
Odili  had  engineered  a  split  in  its  leadership — pitting  Asari  against  the  origi¬ 
nal  founders.  Asari  assumed  control  of  the  group  and  in  the  2003  elections 
proved  to  be  a  loyal  ally  of  Odili,  helping  him  be  reelected.  But  Odili  soon 
dropped  Asari,  who  returned  to  illegal  bunkering  as  a  way  to  pay  for  weapons 
for  his  boys. 

By  August  2004,  the  NDPVF  had  begun  clashing  with  a  rival  gang,  the 
Niger  Delta  Vigilante,  led  by  Ateke  Tom  and  hired  by  Odili  to  keep  Asari  in 
check.  Dozens  of  people  were  killed  and  Port  Harcourt  paralyzed  by  the  vio¬ 
lence.  In  September,  aware  that  he  had  been  completely  abandoned  by  his 
one-time  patron  in  the  State  House,  Asari  told  his  boys  the  battle  was  on.  In 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  a  small  youth  militia  that  had  started  life  as  an  illegal 
bunkering  ring  had  transformed  itself  into  a  rebel  movement  claiming  2,000 
fighters  and  bent  on  bringing  oil  production  in  the  world’s  seventh-largest 
producer  to  a  standstill. 

The  reaction  of  the  Nigerian  government,  the  international  oil  compa¬ 
nies,  and  the  global  petroleum  markets  was  as  predictable  as  it  was  swift.  Shell 
immediately  evacuated  two  hundred  staff  from  Ijaw  country.  The  price  of  oil 
spiked  over  $50  a  barrel  for  the  first  time  in  world  history.  And  the  Nigerian 
government  dispatched  helicopter  gunships  to  Port  Harcourt  to  shell  NDPVF 
positions  in  the  outlying  village  of  Tombia.  President  Obasanjo  found  himself 
under  intense  pressure  from  an  oil-hungry  United  States  to  bring  the  matter 
to  a  quick  resolution  and,  incredibly,  invited  Asari  to  the  presidential  palace  at 
Aso  Rock,  just  outside  Abuja. 

To  have  been  a  fly  on  the  wall  at  the  Aso  Rock  meeting  would  have  been 
to  take  a  front-row  seat  at  the  near  total  unraveling  of  Nigerian  state  and  so¬ 
ciety.  For  here,  behind  closed  doors,  was  a  scene  that  made  a  mockery  not 
only  of  the  amour  propre  and  sovereign  self-regard  of  one  of  Africa’s  most  im¬ 
portant  nations,  but  also  of  the  African  tradition  of  deference  to  one’s  elders 
and  leaders.  Here  was  Olusegun  Obasanjo,  sixty-nine  years  of  age,  three-time 
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president  of  his  country,  active  at  the  highest  levels  of  Nigerian  politics  since 
the  early  1970s,  and  a  decorated  Biafra  War  hero  to  boot,  being  lectured  on 
history  and  politics  by  a  Ijaw  youth  leader  who  days  before  had  been  crawling 
through  the  creeks  with  a  leaf  tied  to  his  forehead  to  ward  against  evil  spirits. 
“I  could  crush  you,”  the  president  is  said  to  have  shouted  at  Asari  at  one  point 
during  the  negotiations.  Between  them — according  to  press  reports — sat  a 
stern-faced  American  official  making  sure  no  one  got  crushed  and  everyone 
knew  the  score. 

And  the  score  was  Crazed  Ethnic  Militants  1,  Federal  Government  of  Ni¬ 
geria  o.  Obasanjo  ordered  Asari  to  sell  the  NDPVF’s  weapons  to  the  state  and 
desist  from  armed  struggle  in  exchange  for  blanket  amnesty  and  a  promise 
that  Asari  and  the  NDPVF  would  not  be  targeted  by  Nigerian  troops,  as  well 
as  an  undisclosed  sum  of  money  believed  to  be  worth  several  million  dollars 
(notionally  described  as  payment  for  surrendered  weapons).  After  days  of 
being  chased  through  the  creeks  by  Nigerian  soldiers,  Asari  and  his  boys  were 
suddenly  told  they  were  free  to  go,  as  long  as  they  agreed  to  behave  them¬ 
selves  and  stop  threatening  the  oil  supply  to  the  outside  world.  It  was  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  piece  of  capitulation  on  the  part  of  an  African  head  of  state  with 
the  international  stature  of  Obasanjo,  and  one  that  he  was  unlikely  to  forget 
in  a  hurry. 

The  oil  companies  returned  to  work  and  the  price  of  crude  returned  to 
its  previous  level.  Many  Ijaw  privately  felt  that  Asari  had  betrayed  their  cause, 
that  he  had  been  bought  off  by  Obasanjo  and  the  Americans  in  Abuja,  or  that 
he  was  simply  an  opportunist  and  a  fanatic.  But  in  a  sign  of  the  profound 
deficit  in  true  leadership  among  the  peoples  of  the  Delta,  publicly  at  least, 
Asari  quickly  became  a  liberation  hero  for  the  Ijaw.  Moreover,  the  NDPVF  had 
simply  handed  over  a  few  AK-47S  to  the  federal  government  in  exchange  for 
money  that  would  no  doubt  be  spent  on  more  AK-47S,  and  gone  back  into  the 
creeks  to  prepare  for  round  two.  The  episode  had  put  the  authorities  in  a  poor 
light,  and  Ijaw  nationalists  felt  only  strengthened. 

Obasanjo  decided  to  bide  his  time,  no  doubt  sure  it  would  not  be  long 
before  Asari  returned  to  his  mischief.  Sure  enough,  in  September  2005  in  an 
interview  with  a  local  newspaper,  Asari  called  for  the  dissolution  of  Nigeria 
as  a  unitary  state.  Asari  was  swiftly  arrested  by  federal  marshals  and  taken  to 
Abuja,  where  he  was  arraigned  on  five  counts  of  treason  against  the  Nigerian 
nation.  Asari  turned  up  at  the  courthouse  in  a  defiant  mood,  wearing  a  white 
T-shirt  that  read  “Self-determination  and  resource  control:  any  means  neces¬ 
sary,”  which  he  replaced,  once  in  the  courtroom,  with  a  black  NDPVF  shirt. 

When  I  caught  up  with  Dokubo  Asari  in  April  2005,  it  was  during  the  lull 
in  his  battle  against  the  federal  government— just  a  few  months  after  his  Aso 
Rock  meeting  with  Obasanjo  and  a  few  months  before  his  arrest.  He  had  come 
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out  of  the  creeks  to  take  up  residence  in  a  palatial  home  in  Port  Harcourt,  and 
was  giving  audiences  to  representatives  of  international  media.  Two  conspicu¬ 
ously  unarmed  boys  in  a  white  air-conditioned  van  took  me  to  Asari  s  home. 

On  arrival  I  could  see  why  so  many  Ijaw  felt  Asari  had  been  bought  off  by 
Obasanjo.  In  the  driveway  of  the  compound  sat  two  gleaming  Lincoln  Navi¬ 
gators,  obviously  kitted  out  with  every  available  option  and  accessory.  Two 
dozen  boys  sat  in  a  circle  in  front  of  the  SUVs  while  Asari  lectured  them  in 
Ijaw.  I  was  led  inside,  unnoticed  by  the  warlord,  and  asked  to  wait  in  the  frosty 
comfort  of  the  house’s  reception  lounge.  I  quickly  settled  into  one  of  the  over¬ 
stuffed  leather  sofas,  and  became  absorbed  in  the  Will  Smith  movie  that  was 
showing  on  a  cinema-sized  plasma-screen  tv.  Asari,  the  eldest  son  of  a  high 
court  judge,  often  tells  journalists  that  he  is  “proud  to  have  been  raised  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  my  mouth,”  and  insists  that  all  his  wealth  is  inherited  rather 
than  the  result  of  any  devil’s  bargain  with  Obasanjo  or  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  il¬ 
legal  bunkering.  Whatever  the  truth,  it  was  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
his  Port  Harcourt  headquarters  was  more  like  one  of  Mobutu’s  palaces  than  a 
combatant  command  bunker  for  the  revolution. 

Over  the  better  part  of  an  hour,  various  people  drifted  in  and  out  of  the 
lounge,  ignoring  both  me  and  the  Will  Smith  movie.  Asari’s  voice  could  be 
heard  outside,  growing  occasionally  tetchy  and  sanctimonious,  occasionally 
quiet  and  sincere.  Eventually,  I  walked  into  the  adjoining  NDPVF  office  to 
inquire  as  to  when  Asari  might  be  ready  to  receive  me.  Apparently  the  warlord 
was  not  aware  I  was  waiting  for  him,  because  when  the  young  apparatchik 
went  outside  to  check  for  me,  I  heard  Asari  respond  petulantly,  “Aww,  why 
you  have  to  fuck  me  up  like  this  so  late  in  the  day?” 

A  few  minutes  later,  Asari  strode  into  the  office  wearing  a  bright  orange 
Texas  Longhorns  jersey  with  a  giant  number  four  on  it.  It  struck  me  as  a 
slightly  lazy  choice  of  outfit  for  a  committed  anti-imperialist  who  claims  Nel¬ 
son  Mandela  and  Che  Guevara  as  heroes  and  has  in  the  past  praised  Osama 
bin  Laden  for  standing  up  to  the  “arrogance  of  the  West.”  To  be  fair  to  the 
commandante,  I  had  turned  up  at  his  home  unannounced,  so  I  could  hardly 
expect  full  combat  fatigues  or  a  traditional  African  dress. 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  and  I  started  to  introduce  myself.  “You  look 
like  an  Arab,”  he  interrupted.  “Are  you  a  jew?”  I  explained  that  I  was  Iranian 
by  background,  and  he  seemed  vaguely  reassured.  He  began  telling  me  about 
his  two  trips  to  Iran  and  how  he  was  once  on  very  friendly  terms  with  the 
Iranian  embassy  in  Nigeria.  “But  they  have  all  capitulated  now,”  he  said  with  a 
distant  disappointment  in  his  voice. 

I  was  dying  to  press  him  on  what  he  meant  by  this,  but  could  sense  that  our 
time  together  was  limited.  Why,  I  asked,  had  he  launched  Operation  Locust 
Feast  in  September?  “We  were  forced  into  it  by  the  State,”  he  replied  curtly. 
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Had  the  NDPVF  really  disarmed?  “Yes,  but  getting  arms  back  is  very  easy,” 
he  said  dismissively.  “If  circumstances  call  for  it,  if  the  government  decides 
to  fight  us,  then  we  will  rearm.”  This  much,  at  least,  was  hard  to  argue  with. 
Rumor  had  it  the  federal  government  had  paid  the  NDPVF  $1,000  for  each  AK- 
47  they  had  relinquished  last  year — though  the  weapon  rarely  costs  more  than 
$200  on  the  black  market.  It  was  practically  an  invitation  to  rearm. 

Only  when  I  put  it  to  him  that  he  had  been  bribed  into  quiescence  by  the 
Nigerian  authorities  did  Asari  come  to  life.  “They  bought  me  off?”  he  asked, 
leaning  forward  and  locking  eyes.  “They  bought  me  off?  What  moral  right  do 
you  have?  I  am  one  of  the  most  critical  people  of  the  government  of  Nigeria. 
People  can  go  ahead  and  say  whatever  they  like.  They  were  not  involved  with 
me.  We  were  doing  the  talking  and  doing  the  fighting.”  He  grabbed  a  framed 
photograph  off  his  desk,  and  thrust  it  in  my  face.  It  showed  him  in  the  bush 
in  full  warlord  pose — all  lumpen  grimace  and  low-slung  AKs,  complete  with 
belts  of  ammunition  crisscrossing  his  unbuttoned  chest,  Rambo-style.  “Do  you 
think  it’s  easy  to  walk  around  carrying  arms  like  this  for  nine  months?” 

We  were  interrupted  by  a  few  of  the  boys  from  outside,  who  urgently 
wanted  Asari  to  settle  a  dispute  over  money.  Asari  invited  them  in  and  lapsed 
into  an  Ijaw  monologue,  punctuated  by  operatic  flourishes  in  English,  pre- 
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sumably  for  my  benefit.  “With  everything  I  have,  I  will  fight  the  Nigerian  state 
until  they  come  to  their  senses”  was  one  that  seemed  particularly  calculated 
to  chill.  And  then,  a  moment  later,  “Send  a  message  up  to  Abuja  that  if  they 
try  to  kill  me  and  they  fail,  it  will  be  mayhem.  Oh,  the  mayhem!  I  will  no 
longer  fight  them  in  the  creeks.  I  will  fight  them  in  Lagos  and  Abuja  and  Port 
Harcourt!” 

After  forty-five  minutes  of  this,  I  must  have  looked  fidgety,  because  Asari 
abruptly  shifted  gears  and  started  telling  the  boys  an  anecdote  peppered  with 
enough  English  that  I  could  follow  along.  It  had  to  do  with  Governor  Peter 
Odili — Asari’s  one-time  patron  now  turned  nemesis.  During  a  recent  drive 
through  the  Delta,  the  governor’s  car  had  run  low  on  fuel  miles  from  the  near¬ 
est  legitimate  filling  station,  forcing  Odili’s  driver  to  buy  fuel  from  one  of  the 
boys  alongside  the  road.  But  everywhere  the  car  pulled  over,  the  Governor 
was  warned  that  he  was  about  to  buy  what  has  become  known  in  the  Delta  as 
“Asari  fuel”  and  he  had  to  drive  sheepishly  away  to  avoid  the  awkward  publicity 
of  being  seen  indirectly  funding  the  activities  of  the  NDPVF. 

Asari  rolled  himself  into  a  great  ball  of  wheezing  guffaws  as  he  told  this 
anecdote,  slapping  his  fist  on  the  table  and  letting  his  eyes  fill  with  tears 
at  every  mention  of  “Asari  fuel.”  The  assembled  boys  chuckled  politely,  but 
seemed  far  less  amused  by  the  story  than  the  great  mujahid. 


The  anecdote  might  have  been  entirely  apocryphal,  and  was  not  likely 
to  be  verified  by  anyone  at  the  State  House  in  Port  Harcourt.  But  it  seemed 
a  little  uncharitable  for  the  boys  not  to  be  rolling  on  the  floor  with  laughter 
along  with  their  leader.  After  all,  few  would  dispute  the  fact  that  in  many 
parts  of  the  Delta  today  anyone  who  runs  out  of  fuel  will  be  hard  pressed  to 
refill  with  anything  other  than  illegally  bunkered  product.  And  when  a  state 
governor  is  forced  to  buy  Asari  fuel,  you  know  the  situation  has  reached  a 
farcical  extreme. 

However,  few  of  the  Deltas  disgruntled  youth  see  anything  remotely  com¬ 
ical  about  the  epidemic  proportions  the  illegal  bunkering  trade  has  taken  on. 
Instead,  most  consider  it  a  deadly  serious  game  of  chicken  with  the  Nigerian 
state — a  desperate  cri  de  coeur  from  a  lost  generation  that  sees  no  other  way 
to  claim  its  hydrocarbon  birthright.  Everywhere  you  go  in  the  Delta,  you  will 
hear  the  same  story.  Whether  Ijaw  or  Itsekiri,  Ogoni  or  Edo,  lean  and  angry 
youth  will  look  you  straight  in  the  eye  if  you  ask  them  about  illegal  bunkering, 
and  tell  you  “resource  control  begins  here.”  It  is  a  slogan  for  a  generation. 

“Resource  control”  is  a  thorny  issue  for  Nigeria,  one  that  threatens  the 
very  unity  of  the  country.  In  a  nation  where  many  people  see  themselves  as 
Efik  or  Ibibio  first  and  Nigerian  second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  tell  someone  who 
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is  sitting  on  top  of  billions  of  dollars  of  petroleum  wealth  that  his  windfall 
must  be  shared  with  two  hundred  other  ethnic  groups— particularly  when  the 
immediate  needs  of  his  own  community  appear  so  pressing. 

“The  Niger  Delta  man,  the  Ogoni  man,  the  Ijaw  man,  is  as  far  from  the 
Yoruba  man  or  the  Hausa  man  culturally,  linguistically,  and  even  physically,  as 
Spain  is  from  Norway,  or  as  Portugal  is  from  England.” 

I  was  back  in  Lagos  and  had  dropped  in  on  a  conference  of  social  and 
environmental  NGOs  at  the  Lagos  Airport  Hotel,  where  I  had  had  the  good 
fortune  to  bump  into  Alfred  Ilenre,  an  active  and  well-respected  Edo  elder  and 
the  head  of  EMIROAL,  the  Ethnic  and  Minority  Rights  Organization  of  Africa, 
and  he  was  giving  me  his  version  of  Nigeria  101.  Dressed  in  a  long,  unadorned 
white  agbada  that  swallowed  up  his  sinewy  features,  Ilenre  was  doing  his  best 
to  speak  slowly  and  choose  his  words  carefully,  so  that  even  a  Western  naif 
like  me  could  understand. 

“So  you  see,”  he  croaked  magisterially,  “the  problem  is  that  the  only  thing 
the  federal  government  ever  did  was  to  give  the  oil  companies  a  map  of  Nige¬ 
ria  and  say,  “go  and  find  oil  there.”  In  the  local  communities,  they  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  this.  All  they  knew  is  that  one  day  they  see  a  white  man  come.  They  see 
him  come  with  three  black  men,  and  start  digging.  And  they  ask  them  what 
they  are  doing,  and  the  white  man  shows  them  a  piece  of  paper  from  Abuja. 
This  piece  of  paper  means  nothing  to  them,  but  the  white  man  says  it’s  a  piece 
of  paper  that  says  he  is  allowed  to  dig  in  the  backyard  of  my  house.  It  says 
nothing  about  whether  this  might  be  our  ancestral  home. 

“So  of  course,  inevitably,  the  people  get  angry.  Lagos  and  Abuja  could  be 
New  York  or  London  to  these  people.  You  have  in  the  Niger  Delta  people  who 
are  illiterate,  who  have  lived  eighty  years  and  never  even  been  to  Lagos.  Some 
have  never  even  been  more  than  five  miles  from  their  village,  or  as  far  as  Port 
Harcourt.  And  all  they  know  is  that  you’re  coming  with  technology,  to  distort 
their  peace,  their  serenity,  and  their  survival.  And  Shell  says  to  them,  ‘if  you 
want  compensation,  go  to  Lagos,  go  to  Abuja.’  But  these  people  don’t  know 
Lagos,  they  don’t  know  Abuja.  So  they  hold  you  responsible.  They  say,  ‘White 
man,  we  don’t  know  what  is  happening,  but  we  hold  you  responsible.’” 

Oil  companies  are  quick  to  point  out  that  they  are  in  Nigeria  to  drill  for 
oil,  not  to  run  charities  or  act  as  surrogates  for  failing  government  agencies. 
They  are  also  quick  to  point  out  that  they  respect  all  relevant  laws  and  regula¬ 
tions  and  act  in  accordance  with  their  contractual  obligations.  These  argu¬ 
ments,  while  not  unreasonable,  tend  to  obscure  the  fact  that,  for  decade  after 
decade,  Nigeria  was  ruled  by  a  succession  of  military  regimes,  each  of  which 
came  to  power  by  overthrowing  its  predecessor  in  a  coup,  and  most  of  which 
treated  the  Nigerian  state’s  contracts  with  multinational  oil  companies  as  a  li¬ 
cense  to  print  money  for  themselves  and  their  families.  Loreign  oil  companies 
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operating  in  Nigeria  went  out  of  their  way  not  to  rock  the  boat,  cozying  up  to 
corrupt  dictators  and  asking  for  (and  getting)  brutal  military  protection  every 
time  they  felt  their  facilities  were  threatened  by  protesters.  For  years,  the  clos¬ 
est  thing  they  had  to  a  long-term  strategy  of  community  relations  was  an  unof¬ 
ficial  policy  of  paying  off  communities  to  let  them  work  in  peace.  But  it  was 
too  easy,  and  too  simplistic,  to  tick  off  the  various  crimes  and  misdemeanors 
of  the  international  oil  companies  and  point  a  sanctimonious  finger  at  the  big 
bad  oil  man. 

In  fact,  during  the  time  I  was  in  Nigeria,  it  was  possible  to  detect  in  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  supermajors  a  growing  willingness  to  say,  Look,  we  know  we’ve 
made  a  lot  of  mistakes,  and  we’ve  been  burnt;  but,  honestly,  at  this  point  we’re 
not  quite  sure  what  we  can  do  to  make  this  thing  work.  There  was  a  certain 
bluntness,  a  modest  attempt  at  transparency  where  once  there  had  been  only 
defensiveness  and  secrecy.  Chevron,  for  example,  had  taken  out  two-page  ads 
in  Nigerian  newspapers,  acknowledging  in  rather  unambiguous  language  the 
sins  of  the  past  and  announcing  a  new  approach  to  community  relations — a 
so-called  Global  MoU  to  supersede  all  previous  MoUs  signed  with  host  com¬ 
munities.  The  divisive  concept  of  “host  communities”  was  to  be  scrapped,  in 
fact,  and  replaced  by  more  formalized  and  geographically  inclusive  “Regional 
Development  Councils.” 

But  it  was  hard  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  it  might  all  be  too  little 
too  late.  There  are  people  of  genuine  goodwill  working  for  the  oil  companies, 
many  of  whom  are  determined  to  find  a  way  to  earn  that  elusive  and  much 
talked-about  “SLO”  (social  license  to  operate)  that  makes  it  possible  for  their 
employers  to  work  in  peace  in  the  Delta.  But  increasingly,  alongside  good  in¬ 
tentions  and  innovative  approaches  to  community  and  media  relations,  there 
is  also  a  mood  of  resignation  and  gathering  despair,  a  feeling  that  things  may 
have  gone  too  far,  too  deep,  in  a  way  that  no  amount  of  goodwill  can  turn 
around.  “The  Pope  himself  could  not  fix  things  now,”  was  the  way  one  activ¬ 
ist  described  the  situation  of  the  Delta  to  me.  “He  would  just  be  corrupted  or 
killed  or  co-opted  by  one  group  or  another.  Today,  every  little  boy  in  Nigeria  is 
talking  about  ‘big  money,’  not  hard  work.  People  are  assassinating  one  another 
to  become  local  councillors.  How  can  you  turn  something  like  that  around?” 

And  indeed,  throughout  2005  and  2006,  the  situation  in  the  Niger  Delta 
continued  to  deteriorate.  After  Dokubo  Asari’s  arrest  in  late  2005  the  NDPVF 
appeared  to  lose  momentum.  But  it  was  quickly  replaced  by  another  Ijaw 
group,  the  Movement  for  the  Emancipation  of  the  Niger  Delta  (MEND),  that 
demanded  the  immediate  release  of  Dokubo  as  well  as  Governor  Alamaseyei- 
egha  (who  by  then  had  been  impeached  and  rearrested  by  allies  of  Obasanjo). 
MEND  appeared  to  incorporate  many  former  NDPVF  fighters  and  swore  to 
be  even  more  ruthless  and  uncompromising  than  its  predecessors.  In  January 
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2006,  MEND  burst  into  the  headlines  when  it  kidnapped  four  Shell  employ¬ 
ees  and  held  them  for  nineteen  days  before  releasing  them  on  “humanitarian 
grounds.”  In  February,  nine  oil  workers  were  kidnapped  in  the  Delta  and  a 
crude-oil  pipeline  owned  and  operated  by  Shell  blown  up.  In  May,  eight  more 
hostages,  most  of  them  American,  British,  and  Canadian,  were  taken  and 
quickly  released,  as  were  five  South  Koreans  a  few  days  later.  By  the  middle  of 
2006,  the  number  of  oil  workers  taken  hostage  in  the  Delta  stood  at  over  sixty, 
a  grim  new  record  for  the  region. 

Instance  of  pipeline  vandalism  also  increased.  In  October  2005,  a  pipe¬ 
line  fire  in  Delta  State  killed  about  sixty  people.  In  December,  armed  men 
in  speedboats  dynamited  a  Shell  pipeline  in  the  Opobo  Channel.  In  January 
2006,  a  pipeline  attack  from  the  Brass  Creek  fields  to  the  Forcados  terminal 
forced  Shell  to  cancel  its  delivery  commitments  to  the  end  of  February.  Ad¬ 
ditional  attacks  in  February  extended  the  force  majeure  indefinitely.  Through¬ 
out  most  of  2006,  some  800,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day — 30  percent  of  Nigeria’s 
output — was  shut  in  thanks  to  militant  activity  in  the  Delta. 

And  all  this  in  a  country  that  once  had  so  much  hope,  a  country  that  oil 
was  going  to  make  powerful  and  prosperous  beyond  its  wildest  dreams.  The 
story  was  never  supposed  to  end  this  way.  But  economists  will  tell  you  that 
what  has  happened  in  Nigeria  is  the  result  of  an  almost  insurmountable  con¬ 
fluence  of  structural  changes  that  nearly  always  accompanies  a  resource  boom 
in  a  Third  World  country.  They  will  remind  you  that  there  is  a  name  for  this 
phenomenon.  It  is  called  the  “curse  of  oil.” 

That  just  about  says  it  all,  doesn’t  it?  That  is,  in  many  ways,  not  just  the 
African  but  the  American  condition  in  the  early  years  of  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury,  and  it’s  very  hard  to  argue  with.  The  Arabs  have  let  us  down,  the  environ¬ 
mentalists  won’t  let  us  drill  in  Alaska,  and  even  dear  little  Venezuela’s  getting 
cocky.  So  what  are  we  to  do? 

Outside  that  call  center  in  Fargo,  where  I  placed  my  ticket  order  what 
seems  like  a  lifetime  ago,  there  will  be  a  parking  lot.  It  will  be  a  checkerboard 
of  Buick  FeSabres  and  Chevy  Caprices  and  light  trucks  and,  yes,  even  an  SUV 
or  two.  None  of  the  people  strapped  into  cubicles  and  headsets  all  day  will 
have  another  way  of  getting  home  after  they’re  done  booking  people  on  flights 
to  Fagos.  There  is  no  bus  they  can  hop  on,  as  there  would  be  almost  anywhere 
else  in  the  developed  world.  America  just  wasn’t  built  that  way.  We  take  our 
personal  comfort  seriously,  and  treat  its  instant  realization  as  a  sort  of  extreme 
sport.  The  corollary  (and  our  collective  Achilles’  heel  as  a  nation,  as  we  all 
know)  is  the  amount  of  nonrenewable  energy  it  takes  to  maintain  that  way  of 
life  and  its  undeniable  effect  on  the  developing  world. 

But  Fargo  was  right.  Until  someone  comes  up  with  a  better  idea,  we  have 
to  get  it  from  somewhere.  □ 
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CHRIS  HONDROS 

The  Fire 

The  Price  of  Oil  in  the  Niger  Delta 


Nigeria  should  be  a  massively  rich  country.  It’s  the  most  populous  nation  in 
Africa  and  the  world’s  sixth  leading  oil  producer.  Over  a  quarter  trillion  dollars 
in  oil  has  been  lifted  from  Nigerian  soils  and  waters  in  the  last  four  decades.  But 
after  years  of  military  rule  and  rampant  corruption,  fueled  by  these  oil  monies, 
the  country  is  mired  in  billions  of  dollars  in  debt  and  is  wracked  by  poverty. 

This  especially  is  the  case,  ironically,  in  the  region  from  which  100  per¬ 
cent  of  Nigeria’s  oil  comes — the  Niger  Delta  region.  Filled  with  dozens  of  tra¬ 
ditional  farming  villages  and  ethnic  minorities,  the  Delta  region  has  almost 
no  representation  in  government  and  yet  provides  80  percent  of  Nigeria’s  rev¬ 
enues  with  its  oil.  Villages  without  basic  services  watch  helplessly  as  billions 
of  dollars  in  oil  flow  from  their  lands — and  then  are  left  to  deal  with  the  envi¬ 
ronmental  and  health  effects  of  oil  spills  and  towering  gas  flares. 

Let  me  point  out  that  huge  amounts  of  natural  gas  emissions  are  an  inevi¬ 
table  by-product  of  oil  drilling,  but  there  are  several  options  for  dealing  with 
it.  Gas  can  be  harnessed  for  power,  or,  if  that’s  not  possible,  be  reinjected  into 
the  ground.  The  cheapest — and  most  destructive — alternative  is  simply  set¬ 
ting  the  gas  on  fire,  a  practice  known  as  flaring. 

Gas  flares  never  go  out — there’s  enough  gas  from  even  a  modest  oil  well 
to  burn  off  for  decades,  day  and  night— and  they  are  everywhere  in  the  Niger 
Delta  region  of  Nigeria.  But  few  are  dramatic  as  the  Oshie  flare,  owned  by  the 
Italian  oil  company  Agip.  The  Oshie  flare  is  almost  on  top  of  a  village  of  1,700 


A  bird  flies  around  a  gas  flare  owned  by  Italian  oil  company  Agip  in  March  2001,  in  Akaraolu,  Nigeria.  The  column 
of  fire  is  around  two  hundred  feet  tall. 
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families,  the  traditional  farmers  and  fishers  of  Akaraolu.  The  villagers  were 
promised  jobs  and  money  when  Agip  first  erected  the  flare  in  1972.  But  none 
of  it  materialized,  leaving  Akaraolu  with  foundering  fishing  and  agriculture 
and  health  problems  as  a  result  of  the  two-hundred-foot-high  roaring  column 
of  flame  in  their  midst.  Constant  appeals  to  Agip  and  the  Nigerian  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  for  respite  have  gone  unheeded.  Most  villagers  don  t  even  remember 
a  time  before  what  they  simply  call  “The  Fire”  loomed  over  their  lives. 

Unfortunately,  the  situation  in  the  Delta  hasnt  changed  much  at  all  since 
these  photographs  were  taken.  In  2001,  the  government  and  oil  companies 
together  pledged  to  “flare  out”  by  2004.  When  that  deadline  was  missed,  a  Ni¬ 
gerian  court  gave  Shell  Oil  until  April  2007  to  end  the  practice  a  ruling  that 
led  Environment  Rights  Action  /  Friends  of  the  Earth  Nigeria  to  declare,  We 
expect  this  judgment  to  be  respected  and  that  for  once  the  oil  corporations 
will  accept  the  truth  and  bring  their  damaging  and  wasteful  flaring  activities 
to  a  halt.”  But  in  a  recent  report,  ERA  /FEN  has  curbed  its  expectations.  “It  is 
tempting  to  believe  that  the  flaring  will  end  by  2008,”  the  board  writes,  but 
“[n]ot  only  is  that  date  too  late,  the  history  of  Nigerian  flaring  suggests  that 
such  a  belief  would  be  naive.” 

Meanwhile,  the  people  there  grow  more  and  more  angry  with  each  pass¬ 
ing  year.  Eventually,  the  region  is  sure  to  explode  into  madness. 


Children  in  the  Nigerian  village  of  Akaraolu  play  soccer  at  recess  while  the  nearby  Oshie  gas  flare  roars  on. 
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A  boy  sweats  in  Akaraolu.The  Nigerian  village,  already  hot,  is  made  10  to  30  degrees  hotter  by  the  nearby  gas  flare. 
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A  girl  stands  in  her  family’s  mud  hut.  The  Oshie  flare  lights  every  night,  and  the  roaring  column  of  fire  is  as  loud 
as  a  passing  train. 


Villagers  mill  about  the  dirt  streets  of  Akaraolu,  heedless  of  the  gas  flare. 
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Dagogo  Joel's  arm  was  burned  by  the  Oshie  gas  flare  when  he  was  a  child.  The  flare  occasionally  spews  out  flaming 
liquids  on  the  countryside,  and  it  burned  Joel  while  he  was  fishing  with  his  father. 
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NICHOLAS  SHAXSON 

What  Caring  Neighbors  Do 

Equatorial  Guinea 


As  President  Obiang  Nguema’s  limousine  approached  the  Congresses  Palace 
in  Bata,  soldiers  brandished  whippy  sticks  to  part  the  worthies  in  green  caps 
and  white  party  T-shirts.  For  months,  officials  had  been  organizing  this,  order¬ 
ing  tiepins  and  leather-bound  folders,  and  faxing  flowery  invitations.  This,  the 
ruling  party’s  third  ever  congress,  was  a  celebration  of  Equatorial  Guinea’s  full- 
blooded  entry  into  the  oil  age. 

It  was  July  2001.  The  American  firm  Triton  was  just  starting  up  a  big  off¬ 
shore  oil  field,  just  fourteen  months  after  discovering  it — a  world  record  at 
such  water  depths.  Mobil  was  pumping  fast  from  its  giant  Zafiro  field.  The 
government,  facing  an  uncertain  future,  also  wanted  to  get  the  oil  out  fast. 
“What  production  profile  the  government  wants  ...  is  determined  by  the  secu¬ 
rity  of  the  government,”  said  Max  Birley,  vice  president  of  Marathon  Oil  Equa¬ 
torial  Guinea.  “An  insecure  government  will  want  the  oil  reserves  exhausted  as 
quickly  as  possible.”  By  now,  Equatorial  Guinea’s  half  a  million  people  already 
boasted  the  world’s  fourth  highest  production  per  capita,  more  than  Saudi 
Arabia  or  Iran.  Though  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  value  of  Equatorial  Guinea’s 
oil  was  flowing  from  the  oil  companies  to  the  treasury,  an  exceedingly  low 
share  by  regional  standards,  this  still  meant  a  flood  of  money  that  was  already 
leading  to  inflation,  big  salary  rises,  and  what  the  IMF  called  “a  breakdown  in 
budgetary  discipline.” 

Kicking  off  the  congress,  the  planning  minister  handed  me  a  paper 


An  oil  worker  stacks  empty  drums  (ron  watts  /  corbis). 
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predicting  that  the  economy  would  grow  faster  than  any  other  in  the  world 
that  year:  71  percent,  upstaging  even  the  IMF’s  dazzling  53  percent  fore¬ 
cast.  Men  in  suits  and  supercilious  ladies  trooped  up  to  the  stage  to  praise 
president  Obiang  and  his  wife  Constancia,  the  Mother  of  the  Nation.  “One 
man!  One  woman!  One  party!”  speakers  roared,  to  raised  fists  and  cheering. 
“This  will  be  the  Kuwait  of  Africa,”  yelled  one,  and  the  hall  erupted.  He  was 
mobbed  by  party  cadres  like  a  rock  star.  Obiang  took  the  podium,  softly  em¬ 
phasizing  his  power.  “There  is  practically  no  opposition  in  our  land  because 
nearly  all  political  parties,  backing  the  [ruling  party],  support  the  same  prin¬ 
ciples.”  In  the  audience,  behind  impassive  diplomats  from  North  Korea,  sat  a 
Spanish  businessman  in  dark  glasses  who  seemed  to  say  and  do  nothing  for 
three  days.  A  big-boned  American,  Bruce  McColm,  sat  nearby.  Two  women 
from  the  US  Congressional  Black  Caucus,  sporting  white  party  neck  scarves, 
raised  their  fists. 

Outside  the  big  hall,  watched  by  Moroccan  bodyguards,  a  lady  was  shak¬ 
ing  her  hips  and  praising  “Hermano  Militante”  Obiang  into  an  overelectrified 
microphone,  as  groups  of  colorful  praise  singers  chanted  and  slapped  their 
thighs.  Farther  out,  restrained  by  a  low  wall  and  the  soldiers,  people  in  tat¬ 
tered  shirts  and  flip-flops  stood  in  dirty  brown  groups,  watching  and  listening. 
The  chances  are  that  they  cannot  afford  doctors,  one  in  six  of  their  children 
die  before  their  fifth  birthday,  and  their  drinking  water  tastes  of  mud. 

They  were  not  just  missing  the  bonanza:  their  lives  were  being  turned 
upside  down.  Agriculture’s  share  of  the  economy  had  fallen  from  two-thirds  of 
the  national  output  a  decade  earlier,  to  a  twentieth.  A  cocoa  company  official 
said  his  profits  were  collapsing,  and  he  was  ceding  offices  to  the  oil  firms.  “Oil 
has  worsened  the  differences  between  our  citizens,”  an  Equatorial  Guinean 
UN  economist,  Fernando  Abaga,  wrote  in  a  paper  about  the  oil  boom.  “An 
opulent  minority  sails  in  a  sea  of  misery.” 

Nevertheless,  the  mood  was  very  unlike  that  of  the  introverted  little  state 
I  had  experienced  on  my  first  visit,  eight  years  earlier.  Shops  were  fizzing  with 
French  champagne,  Japanese  televisions,  and  Spanish  fashion,  and  Malabo 
was  choked  with  traffic  jams  and  gaudy  tropical  palaces.  In  the  Pizza  Place 
downtown,  oil  workers  in  jumpsuits  mingled  with  Lebanese  traders  and  local 
military  brass,  while  Cameroonian  women  in  sparkly  miniskirts  sipped  Fanta, 
watching  them  all.  Light  from  a  giant  gas  flare  on  the  headland  bathed  Malabo 
orange  at  night. 

Obiang  was  not  as  brutal  as  his  bloodthirsty  uncle  Macias,  whom  he  top¬ 
pled  in  the  1979  coup.  Yet  reports  by  Amnesty  International  and  the  US  State 
Department  still  placed  Equatorial  Guinea  among  the  world’s  most  unsavory 
dictatorships.  International  narcotics  organizations  said  that  Equatorial  Guin¬ 
ea’s  diplomats  used  diplomatic  bags  and  other  mechanisms  to  smuggle  drugs 
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internationally.  In  a  1999  book  The  Criminalization  of  the  State  in  Africa,  three 
well-known  academics  concluded  that  Equatorial  Guinea  was  one  of  only 
three  states  in  Africa  that  could  be  classified  as  criminal  states.  “It’s  not  even  a 
country;  it  s  a  confusion,”  an  outraged  diplomat  said.  “A  group  of  people  have 
got  hold  of  this  country  and  are  undertaking  acts  of  piracy.” 


Just  ahead  of  my  2001  trip  a  Gabonese  friend  joked  about  Equatorial 
Guinea.  “Watch  out!”  he  laughed.  “The  opposition  people  there  have  pointy 
ears.”  I  knew  that  Gabon’s  silky  elites  despised  their  rougher  Spanish-speaking 
neighbors,  but  I  did  not  immediately  appreciate  the  cruelty  of  his  comment. 

In  Malabo  I  met  a  short,  timid  man  who  did  indeed  have  stunted  ears.  Ele 
told  me  that  in  January  1998  three  soldiers  had  been  killed  by  ethnic  Bubis, 
the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  Bioko  Island,  who  believe  that  the  oil  that  lies 
near  Bioko  Island  is  theirs,  and  resent  the  daily  humiliations  they  suffer  at 
the  hands  of  Obiang’s  Fang  ethnic  group.  They  had  attacked  the  soldiers  with 
hunting  guns  and  knives,  with  the  vague  intention  of  throwing  off  the  Fang 
yoke.  “They  did  not  have  a  plan,”  my  disfigured  interlocutor  said.  “They  just 
wanted  the  world  to  know  what  is  happening  here.” 

Retribution  was  swift.  Soldiers  and  Fang  civilians  dragged  Bubis  from 
buses  and  their  homes  and  beat  them;  some  were  executed.  At  police  stations 
men  had  their  shoulders  dislocated;  women  were  raped  and  made  to  “swim” 
naked  in  mud  and  “show  what  they  did  with  their  husbands.”  One  woman  was 
told — regarding  a  fork  that  had  been  thrust  into  her  vagina —  “from  now  on, 
that  is  your  husband.”  The  man  I  met  said  soldiers  bound  his  hands  and  feet 
behind  his  back  then  cut  off  the  tops  of  his  ears  with  scissors,  before  smear¬ 
ing  him  with  sardines  and  dumping  him  in  stinging  ants.  Others  suffered  “la 
huevera,”  a  painful  torture  involving  the  testicles,  or  the  “hanging  bat,”  where 
prisoners’  arms  and  ankles  were  tied  behind  their  backs;  from  these  trusses 
they  were  then  suspended,  blindfolded,  from  hooks.  Arms  break  from  the 
strain.  Some  men  needed  help  urinating  afterward  because  they  could  not 
use  their  hands.  About  500  people  were  arrested;  15  were  sentenced  to  death, 
and  70  got  prison  terms  of  up  to  26  years  for  “terrorism”  and  “undermining 
state  security.”  Some  sentences  were  commuted,  but  a  few  prisoners  died  in 
jail  after  what  Amnesty  International  said  was  prolonged  torture.  The  govern¬ 
ment  said  the  mutilated  ears — there  were  several  cases — were  birth  defects. 

The  Bubis  lie  on  the  outermost  ring  of  concentric  circles  of  power  here. 
At  the  center  sits  the  president;  next  is  his  close  family,  then  his  subclan,  then 
his  Esangui  clan  from  Mongomo  (a  town  south  of  Bata).  The  Mongomo  clan 
is  part  of  the  larger  Fang  ethnic  group  that  spills  over  into  neighboring  Gabon 
and  Cameroon.  Kin  relationships  are  central:  some  say  that  when  two  old 
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Fang  meet  they  can  talk  for  hours  to  establish  their  relative  places  in  the  an¬ 
cestral  tree,  up  to  ten  generations  back.  Those  outside  the  innermost  circles, 
such  as  the  Fang  opposition  leader  Severo  Moto,  are  mistrusted,  and  Obiang 
relies  on  Moroccans  and  others  for  his  personal  security. 

An  opposition  activist,  Juan  Nzo,  put  it  simply.  “La  Familia.  There  is  no¬ 
body  else.”  Others,  in  private,  call  them  Los  Gordos  or  Los  Intocables — The  Fat 
Ones,  The  Untouchables.  “The  institutions  of  state  have  a  phantasmal  exis¬ 
tence,”  said  the  member  of  an  exiled  opposition  party.  “Everything  is  manipu¬ 
lated  to  the  will  of  the  dictator.” 

The  Mongomo  clan  has  kept  a  tight  grip  since  independence,  when  Obi- 
ang’s  uncle  Macias  took  over.  Since  toppling  him  in  1979,  Obiang  has  directed 
bloody  purges  every  eighteen  months  or  so,  alleging  coup  plots  that  are  often 
(but  not  always)  fabricated. 

Placido  Mico,  a  bespectacled,  Spanish-trained  lawyer  who  lives  above  a 
grubby  cafe  in  Malabo,  spoke  vehemently.  “Lots  of  us  have  been  in  prison  and 
tortured.  They  beat  us  until  they  run  out  of  energy.  They  are  animals.  The 
people  live  like  rats;  without  international  pressure  we  would  be  dead.”  Fie 
said  he’d  tried  talking  to  the  oil  companies,  but  without  success.  He  was  ir¬ 
ritated  about  “Eric  the  Eel,”  a  local  swimmer  who  put  in  a  comically  slow  per¬ 
formance  at  the  Sydney  Olympics.  “They  decorated  him  for  being  the  worst 
swimmer  in  the  Olympics.  They  are  making  a  country  of  clowns,  a  society  of 
imbeciles.  Instead  of  recognizing  this  as  a  failure  of  the  state  to  provide  swim¬ 
ming  facilities,  they  have  concocted  a  triumph.  People  are  laughing  at  us.” 

Quaint  edicts  periodically  come  from  on  high.  A  Malabo  resident  recalled 
a  morning  before  an  African  leaders’  summit  meeting,  when  he  was  woken 
by  a  loud  banging  on  his  door.  It  was  a  government  minister  who  had  been 
told  to  get  their  street  swept  before  the  dignitaries  came.  His  street  was  fill¬ 
ing  with  bleary-eyed  neighbors  with  brooms,  sweeping.  Once,  in  2000,  half 
the  ministries  were  relocated  from  Malabo  to  the  mainland.  “In  our  country, 
if  the  minister  is  not  there,  the  people  in  the  ministry  do  not  work,”  a  top  of¬ 
ficial  told  me.  “We  have  to  move  the  ministries,  with  their  ministers,  to  get 
the  work  done  [on  the  mainland].”  Obiang  is  everywhere:  on  television  or  on 
the  radio;  he  looks  down  from  beneath  his  craggy  eyebrows,  framed  in  large 
portraits  that  hang  in  all  the  offices,  which  are  talismans  against  bad  luck. 
The  charmed  few  of  Malabo  can  eat  out  for  free,  scrawling  worthless  IOUs  to 
restaurateurs,  then  melting  into  the  night  in  air-conditioned  vehicles.  State 
media  praises  him,  sometimes  a  bit  too  effusively.  President  Obiang  “is  like 
God  in  heaven.  He  has  all  power  over  men  and  things,”  the  radio  once  said. 
“He  can  decide  to  kill  without  being  called  to  account  and  without  going  to 
hell  because  God  himself,  with  whom  he  is  in  constant  contact,  gives  him 
this  strength.” 
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An  offshore  oil  rig  near  the  coast  of  Malabo  (for  travel  japan). 


Yet  Obiang  is  weak  in  other  ways.  A  foreign  businessman  remembers  how 
hard  it  was  to  get  a  proposal  for  a  joint  venture  with  Obiang  through  the  cabinet, 
or  Council  of  Ministers.  “With  the  council  of  ministers  everyone  has  a  say.  It 
has  to  be  unanimous.  If  you  disagree,  there  is  no  decision.  It  took  us  three  meet¬ 
ings  to  get  our  center  created,”  he  said.  “The  council  of  ministers  is  really  a  set 
of  different  political  bases,  and  each  brings  something  to  the  table.  Obiang  has 
to  weigh  whether  to  alienate  a  base  or  not.  And  often  he  cannot.  .  .  .  They  call 
him  the  ‘Great  dictator’ — but  there  are  virtually  no  consequences  for  a  minister 
disobeying  orders.  He  says:  get  XYZ  done,  and  a  year  later  nothing  happens.” 
Perhaps,  like  a  playground  bully,  Obiang  is  fierce  because  he  is  insecure. 

Obiang  is  also  a  joy  to  interview.  I  have  met  him  several  times,  and  each 
time  he  seemed  unconcerned  with  political  correctness  or  how  his  com¬ 
ments  might  play  with  a  Western  audience.  He  is  tallish  and  slender,  with  a 
soft  handshake  and  bushy  eyebrows  giving  the  impression  of  subdued,  tired 
mirth.  When  he  furrows  his  brow  and  wrinkles  his  nose,  perhaps  in  response 
to  an  indelicate  question,  he  is  like  a  sensitive  grandfather,  pressing  his  hands 
together  at  the  fingertips  and  cocking  his  head,  concerned  to  set  the  record 
straight.  In  an  interview  in  2002  with  a  French  journalist,  I  asked  him  about 
the  Bubi  ear-cutting.  These  stories,  he  said  in  fluent  French,  slowly  wagging 
his  finger,  were  lies  made  up  by  his  enemies  in  the  Spanish  press.  “It  was 
a  terrorist  coup  attempt,  to  kill  people  in  power  here  and  create  panic,”  he 
said.  “Thanks  to  the  security  forces  we  found  out  the  information.”  Then  he 
backtracked.  “But  there  was  no  torture.”  Could  we  visit  Placido  Mico,  the  op¬ 
position  leader,  who  was  then  in  prison?  He  seemed  irritated.  Wait  for  the 
next  national  festival,  he  said.  That  is  the  time  for  clemency.  He  began  talk¬ 
ing  about  foreigners,  using  the  French  word  etrangers,  which  can  also  mean 
outsiders.  Such  people,  he  said,  cannot  be  trusted  to  look  after  his  personal 
security.  We  pointed  out  that  he  had  Moroccans  in  his  bodyguard.  “I  was  talk¬ 
ing  about  etrangers  locally,  not  those  from  overseas.”  So  who,  I  asked,  are  these 
outsiders,  not  from  overseas?  “I  mean  people  who  are  not  from  my  family.” 


Another  time,  I  asked  him  why  American  oil  firms  had  been  so  successful. 

“Spain  said  Equatorial  Guinea  has  no  oil.  France  said  Equatorial  Guinea  has  no 
oil,”  he  said,  suggesting  that  perhaps  he  thought  their  failures  represented  a 
conspiracy  against  him.  “Then  the  Americans  came.  In  under  six  months  they 
found  oil.” 


In  2002  I  "watched  Obiang  campaigning  for  presidential  elections 
(which  he  won  with  97  percent).  Moroccans  in  jeans  with  submachine  guns 
lounged  in  front  of  the  stage  while  men  from  the  Special  Riot  Brigade  flanked 
Obiang,  who  wore  a  white  party  T-shirt  and  neck  scarf.  The  American  lobbyist 
Bruce  McColm  stood,  stony-faced,  on  the  podium  behind  Obiang,  who  railed 
at  the  political  opposition.  “I  do  not  believe  any  of  them  renounced  being 
Equatorial  Guinean  citizens,”  he  said.  “If  they  do  not  like  Equatorial  Guinea, 
they  can  go  overseas.”  I  stopped  a  large  African  American  who  said  he  was 
a  businessman,  but  when  I  said  I  was  a  journalist,  he  nodded,  and  walked 
away.  An  amiable  gent  with  bad  teeth,  who  was  from  the  information  ministry, 
denied  this  was  a  repressive  place,  citing  television  pictures  of  prisoners  at 
the  US  base  in  Guantanamo  Bay.  “Torture,  you  see,”  he  cackled,  “it  is  normal 
everywhere.  The  alternative?  Chaos.” 

Praise  singers  ululated  and  chanted.  “Si,  si,  si,  Papa,  oui,  oui,  oui.”  Obiang 
began  to  talk  about  oil.  “In  the  sacred  story,  when  the  Egyptian  pharaoh  had  a 
dream,  he  said  there  will  be  fat  cows  representing  abundance,  then  thin  cows 
will  eat  the  fat  cows,  representing  hunger,”  he  said.  “Now  we  have  passed  the 
era  of  the  thin  cows.  We  are  now  in  the  time  of  the  fat  cows — which  is  our 
prosperity!” 


Two  months  later  an  article  appeared  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  saying 
that  ExxonMobil  and  Amerada  Hess  had  been  paying  Equatorial  Guinea’s  oil 
revenues  into  government  accounts  that  were  effectively  controlled  by  Obi¬ 
ang,  at  Riggs  Bank  in  Washington. 

Riggs  had  been  open  for  two  centuries  and  had  served  (in  earlier  incar¬ 
nations)  the  families  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  Ulysses  Grant,  and  Dwight  Eisen¬ 
hower.  It  supplied  the  gold  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867.  At 
one  time,  nearly  all  foreign  embassies  in  the  United  States,  and  half  of  those 
in  London,  banked  with  Riggs,  which  promised  its  clients  “utmost  discretion.” 
Riggs  had  provided  mortgages  on  a  luxury  home  owned  by  Obiang  in  Mary¬ 
land,  and  one  in  Virginia  for  his  brother  Armengol. 

The  Senate  and  a  federal  grand  jury  began  investigating  Riggs  for  possible 
money  laundering,  breaching  banking  regulations,  and  violating  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act. 
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Following  a  call  from  a  senior  Senate  staffer,  Obiang’s  lobbyist  Bruce  Mc¬ 
Colm  wrote  to  the  Riggs  account  manager  for  Equatorial  Guinea.  “He  wanted 
to  inform  me  that  .  .  .  everyone  knows  the  allegations  about  Riggs  are  non¬ 
sense,”  McColm  quoted  the  staffer  as  saying.  “The  government  of  Equatorial 
Guinea  must  respond  quickly  with  full  force  to  such  articles  or  they  will  be 
believed  eventually.  The  government  should  not  count  on  the  oil  companies 
to  defend  them,  because  at  the  first  sign  of  trouble  they  will  run  for  cover.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  was  thinking  about  doing  a  piece.  Also,  a  New  York  Times 
reporter  has  been  snooping  around.” 

The  US  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations — the  body  that 
had  probed  Omar  Bongo’s  millions  in  Citibank  in  1999 — set  about  investigat¬ 
ing  Riggs  for  the  Equatorial  Guinea  accounts.  They  also  probed  more  than  150 
accounts  held  by  Saudi  officials,  to  see  if  Riggs  inadvertently  provided  banking 
facilities  to  the  September  11,  2001,  hijackers.  (The  investigators  only  had  a 
mandate  to  look  at  this  from  a  policy  perspective — to  see  if  certain  systems 
encourage  wrongful  behavior,  and  then  find  ways  to  improve  the  system.  They 
are  not  detectives,  mandated  to  sniff  out  crimes  and  punish  the  perpetrators.) 

The  subcommittee  held  hearings  in  July  2004  and  invited  officials  from 
Riggs,  oil  companies,  and  the  government,  to  testify.  By  then,  the  American 
bank  regulator  had  fined  Riggs  $25  million  over  the  Equatorial  Guinea  and 
Saudi  Arabia  accounts,  the  largest  ever  fine  of  its  kind,  and  the  accounts  were 
closed.  The  Saudi  matters  contained  “very  sensitive  issues —  security  issues,” 
as  someone  familiar  with  the  case  put  it,  and  were  moved  from  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  to  the  full  Senate  committee. 

Equatorial  Guinea  had  opened  its  first  account  at  Riggs  in  1995,  and  be¬ 
came  Riggs’s  largest  customer,  with  balances  of  around  $750  million.  Riggs  set 
up  sixty  accounts  and  certificates  of  deposit  for  Obiang  and  his  family,  and  for 
Equatorial  Guinean  officials  and  companies.  One  of  these  was  a  shell  company 
owned  by  Obiang  in  the  Bahamas,  whose  account  took  deposits  in  suitcases 
of  cash  in  plastic-wrapped  bundles,  sometimes  weighing  up  to  sixty  pounds. 
Money  flowed,  with  help  from  British  and  Spanish  banks,  from  the  govern¬ 
ment  account  to  other  companies  held  by  his  family  members,  or  to  compa¬ 
nies  whose  mysterious  owners  were  not  revealed.  The  accounts  at  Riggs  where 
oil  companies  paid  their  dues  to  Equatorial  Guinea  had  only  three  authorized 
signatories:  Obiang,  his  son  Gabriel,  and  his  nephew.  To  withdraw  funds,  two 
signatures  were  needed,  one  of  which  had  to  be  Obiang’s.  Riggs  rarely  asked 
about  this  money,  as  money-laundering  laws  required,  even  as  Parade  maga¬ 
zine  placed  Obiang  below  Saddam  Hussein  on  a  list  of  the  world’s  ten  worst 
dictators.  “Where  is  this  money  coming  from?”  a  Riggs  memo  wondered  in 
2001,  before  answering  itself:  “Oil — Black  Gold — Texas  Tea!”  Riggs  helped  ar¬ 
range  financing  for  ten  Eland  armored  vehicles,  and  a  Riggs  employee  even 
siphoned  money  into  his  wife’s  account. 
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“It  does  not  take  a  PhD  or  a  degree  in  finance  or  accounting,”  Senator 
Norm  Coleman  noted  at  the  hearings,  “for  somebody  to  think:  Hey,  you  know 
something?  There  is  something  amiss  here.” 

Riggs  appeared  to  have  ignored  easily  available  IMF  reports  outlining 
missing  oil  revenues  in  2001,  estimated  at  an  eye-popping  10  percent  of  GDP. 
I  once  asked  Obiang  why  the  IMF  was  so  critical.  “The  IMF  is  a  purely  politi¬ 
cal  institution,”  he  said.  “They  asked  us  to  give  them  details  of  the  oil  receipts 
in  foreign  banks.  I  do  not  agree  that  we  give  this  to  the  IMF.  It  is  a  state  secret.” 
(This  comment  was  published  in  the  Economist  and  elsewhere;  later  an  Equa¬ 
torial  Guinea  official  told  a  contact  that  Obiang  said  these  things  “because  the 
journalist  was  annoying  him.”) 

Yet  Riggs  officials  had  clearly  been  worried  for  a  while:  an  earlier  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times  article  had  prompted  internal  bank  e-mails  attacking  the  journalist, 
Ken  Silverstein.  “The  writer  seems  to  have  a  grudge  against  the  whole  world,” 
he  wrote.  “Equatorial  Guinea  has  never  been  a  ‘pariah  state’ .  .  .  regarding  the 
President  of  Equatorial  Guinea  being  corrupt,  I  take  exception  to  that  because 
I  know  this  person  quite  well.  Sir,  I  wish  in  due  course  you  will  get  to  know 
the  President  of  Equatorial  Guinea  and  witness  his  simplicity  first  hand.” 

Riggs  did,  in  fact,  arrange  for  outsiders  to  brief  its  staff  about  Equatorial 
Guinea.  The  man  they  chose  to  do  this  was  Bruce  McColm,  the  American  I 
saw  standing  behind  Obiang  at  the  party  rally,  who  had  established  a  tele¬ 
communications  joint  venture  in  2000  with  Obiang.  After  reading  his  report, 
senior  Riggs  officials  lunched  with  Obiang,  then  wrote  him  a  letter  offering 
“the  best  financial  expertise.  .  .  .  [Tjogether,  we  can  reinforce  your  reputation 
for  prudent  leadership  and  administration  as  you  lead  Equatorial  Guinea  into 
a  successful  future.”  Senator  Carl  Levin  read  this  letter  out  at  the  hearings, 
and  asked,  “How  do  you  write  this  stuff  to  a  man  as  abominable  as  this  guy, 
and  known  to  be  abominable?  How  do  you  write — how  do  you,  basically,  live 
with  yourself?” 


The  initial  Senate  investigation  focused  just  on  Riggs  and  its  role  in 
money  laundering.  But  as  they  delved,  they  ran  into  another  matter.  The  oil 
companies. 

The  American  companies  had  paid  money  not  only  into  the  official  oil  ac¬ 
count,  but  also  to  prominent  Equatorial  Guineans.  Amerada  Hess  paid  nearly 
half  a  million  dollars  to  a  fourteen-year-old  relative  of  Obiang’s  to  rent  office 
space  (though  the  company  said  that  it  inherited  the  lease  when  it  bought  its 
oil  interests  from  another  American  oil  company  in  2001.)  ExxonMobil  leased 
property  from  a  company  controlled  by  Obiang’s  family,  paying  rent  into  an  ac¬ 
count  controlled  by  Obiang’s  wife,  Constancia.  The  same  company,  Abayak,  also 
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paid  $2,300  for  a  15  percent  stake  in  a  very  small  local  fuel  distribution  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  owned  a  major  stake  in  another  company  that— in  partnership  with 
the  US  firms  Marathon  Oil  and  Noble  Energy — held  20  percent  in  an  opera¬ 
tion  to  produce  liquefied  petroleum  gas,  plus  10  percent  of  a  methanol  plant, 
the  world’s  second  largest  of  its  kind.  In  addition,  the  Senate  hearings  found 
that  the  American  firms  ChevronTexaco,  Devon  Energy,  and  Vanco  all  paid  for 
local  students  to  study  in  the  United  States,  many  of  whom  were  the  children  of 
local  officials.  (It  is  not  clear  whether  the  companies  were  aware  of  the  students’ 
status,  and  company  officials  said  their  oil  contracts  required  them  to  make 
these  payments.)  ExxonMobil  also  paid  for  security  services  provided  by  Obi- 
ang’s  brother  Armengol.  These  practices  do  not  infringe  the  US  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  It  seems  that  American  law  makes  it  possible  to  enter  into  these 
kinds  of  partnerships  with  foreign  officials  without  it  constituting  bribery. 

The  oil  companies  further  argued,  with  some  justification,  that  so  much  is 
owned  by  the  ruling  family  in  Equatorial  Guinea  that  they  had  no  choice  but  to 
do  business  with  them.  Second,  some  of  them  said  that  they  had  inherited  the 
ventures  from  other  companies,  so  were  not  to  blame  for  them  and  did  not  have 
details  about  how  they  were  set  up.  This  seems  odd,  given  that  oil  companies 
routinely  check  out  potential  partners  before  doing  business  with  them,  espe¬ 
cially  when  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  are  involved.  A  senator  singled  out 
ExxonMobil  for  being  particularly  stingy  with  facts.  One  might  question  how 
hard  it  would  have  been  for  ExxonMobil  to  find  records  of  these  transactions — 
not  least  because  the  company  it  inherited  the  contracts  from  was  Mobil.  An 
ExxonMobil  official  testified  in  response  that  it  took  the  subcommittee’s  work 
“extremely  seriously”  and  said  that  it  had  provided  thorough  and  detailed  sub¬ 
missions.  “We  maintain  the  highest  ethical  standards,  comply  with  all  applica¬ 
ble  laws  and  regulations,  and  respect  local  and  national  cultures.”  Officials  from 
other  companies  said  similar  things  about  their  companies  at  the  hearings. 

John  Bennett,  the  American  ambassador  to  Equatorial  Guinea,  whom 
I  had  met  in  1993  just  as  the  oil  relationship  was  beginning,  attended  the 
hearings. 

“It  was  about  as  sad  a  commentary  as  one  could  imagine  on  US  business,” 
Bennett  wrote  in  an  e-mail.  “All  three  [Riggs  officials]  obfuscated  like  hell, 
in  my  opinion  .  .  .  the  US  government’s  bank  regulators  [who  were  regulat¬ 
ing  Riggs]  represented  a  collective  disgrace  to  a  professional  civil  service. 
ExxonMobil  has  not  been  able  to  file  answers  to  written  questions  posed  by 
the  committee.” 

Bennett  found  it  hard  to  believe  that  the  three  companies  did  not  know 
exactly  what  they  were  entering  into.  “This  would  have  been  a  fun  session — 
outrageous  low  comedy— if  it  were  not  for  the  nagging  thoughts  of  [what  is 
going  on  in  Equatorial  Guinea.]” 
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In  March  2005  the  Department  of  Justice,  after  its  own  probe,  fined  Riggs 
a  further  $16  million  for  failing  to  prevent  money  laundering,  making  the 
bank  the  third  ever  financial  institution  to  be  convicted  of  a  criminal  violation 
of  the  United  States’  Bank  Secrecy  Act.  Riggs  was  then  purchased  by  Pitts¬ 
burgh-based  PNC  Financial  Services  Group  for  about  $650  million. 

For  his  part,  Obiang  responded  in  characteristically  idiosyncratic  style.  “If 
there  is  diversion  of  funds,  I  am  responsible.  That’s  why  I  am  100  percent  sure 
of  all  the  revenue,  because  the  one  who  signs  is  me,”  he  said  in  an  interview. 
Later,  he  added  this:  “Corruption  was  unknown  in  our  tradition  before  .  .  .  bad 
habits  have  been  introduced  by  foreigners  since  oil  was  found.  That  is  why  I 
am  obliged  to  assume  the  role  of  sole  national  paymaster-general  ...  so  I  can 
exercise  the  necessary  control.”  Government  officials  also  said  that  Equatorial 
Guinea’s  money  was  parked  offshore  partly  because  the  Treasury  building  in 
Malabo  was  not  very  secure.  Sending  the  money  offshore  also  probably  re¬ 
flects  Obiang’s  desire  to  protect  “his”  money  from  those  around  him,  keen  to 
get  access  to  the  oil  money. 

Many  people  believe  that  offshore  skulduggery  happens  only  in  places 
like  the  Cayman  or  Channel  islands.  This  is  wrong:  from  other  countries’  per¬ 
spectives,  the  United  States,  London,  and  other  places  with  supposedly  clean 
financial  sectors  are  themselves  offshore  centers,  using  bank  secrecy  to  hide 
and  protect  money  that  flows  there.  The  United  States  is  the  biggest  tax  haven 
of  them  all,  and  a  delight  for  foreign  dictators. 


American  oil  companies  and  their  friends  have  glossed  over  Obiang’s 
ways.  Brian  Maxted,  Amerada  Hess’s  senior  vice  president  of  global  explora¬ 
tion,  described  the  government  officials  his  company  dealt  with  as  “ethical .  .  . 
a  breath  of  fresh  air.  This  might  just  be  the  country  in  Africa  that  gets  it  right.” 
Chester  Norris,  a  former  American  ambassador  to  Equatorial  Guinea  (Malabo 
has  a  Chester  E.  Norris  Jr.  Avenue),  said  that  Obiang  “really  wants  to  bring 
about  democracy  and  improve  the  human  rights  record  .  .  .  it’s  already  pretty 
good.”  Before  the  Riggs  scandal  blew  up,  the  US -based  Corporate  Council  on 
Africa  (CCA),  an  industry  association,  published  a  54-page  guide  to  Equato¬ 
rial  Guinea  with  pictures  of  beaming  children,  water  pumps,  canoes  in  the 
sunset,  the  American  flag,  and  oil  rigs.  It  says  that  Obiang’s  government  “has 
taken  significant  measures  to  encourage  political  diversity  and  address  human 
and  worker  rights  issues,”  and  has  placed  a  “special  focus”  on  transparency. 
The  CCA  listed  as  its  sponsors  ExxonMobil,  ChevronTexaco,  and  AfricaGlobal 
Partners — a  company  with  a  contract  to  help  Obiang  with  “investment  pro¬ 
motion  and  political  interaction”  with  the  US  government. 

Other  links  exist  between  US  politics  and  the  American  oil  interests  in 
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Equatorial  Guinea,  beyond  the  well-known  friendships  that  ExxonMobil  en¬ 
joys  in  the  administration  of  George  W.  Bush.  Tom  Hicks,  chairman  of  Dallas- 
based  Triton,  bought  the  Texas  Rangers  from  Bush  and  his  partners  in  1998, 
and  according  to  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity  in  2000,  Hicks  and  employ¬ 
ees  of  his  companies  were  Bush’s  fourth-largest  career  patron,  having  given 
him  at  least  $290,000.  Shortly  after  Triton  was  bought  by  Amerada  Hess  for 
$3.2  billion,  Triton’s  president  Jim  Musselman  added  a  boost:  “Knock  on  wood, 
this  country  is  stable  and  the  president  is  sincerely  trying  to  improve  things. 
It’s  not  going  to  turn  into  suburban  Washington,  but  it  could  be  a  model  for 
this  part  of  the  world.” 

The  ubiquitous  Bruce  McColm  is  a  former  president  of  the  International 
Republican  Institute  and  a  former  director  of  Freedom  House,  and,  later,  a  co¬ 
chair  of  the  Iran  Policy  Committee.  He  ran  two  organizations  with  the  initials 
IDS:  one,  the  Virginia-based  Institute  for  Democratic  Strategies,  a  nonprofit 
group  committed  to  strengthening  democratic  processes  abroad,  and  Interna¬ 
tional  Decision  Strategies,  a  for-profit  organization  that  set  up  a  telecom  joint 
venture  with  Obiang.  The  institute,  which  received  support  from  Mobil,  moni¬ 
tored  elections  in  2000  and  reported  them  as  generally  free  and  fair.  The  ruling 
party  won  95  percent  of  the  seats.  Other  observers  said  those  polls  were  a  farce. 
(To  be  fair,  McColm  is  a  more  complex  figure  than  perhaps  I’ve  painted.  While 
obviously  looking  after  his  own  interests,  he  may  well  have  been  a  force  for 
good,  too.  Having  got  into  a  position  where  Obiang  listens  to  him,  he  has  been 
a  useful  conduit  for  Western  concerns  about  human  rights  abuses  and  a  pro¬ 
ponent  of  greater  openness.)  In  an  earlier  poll  in  1996,  soon  after  Mobil  struck 
its  huge  Zafiro  field,  I  watched  soldiers  order  citizens,  lined  up  and  called  out 
by  name,  to  select  voting  slips  from  the  pile  with  Obiang’s  name  on  them,  and 
put  them  in  the  ballot  box.  Later,  Chip  Carter,  the  son  of  the  former  US  presi¬ 
dent  Jimmy  Carter,  appeared  on  television.  He  said  he  was  in  town  on  a  private 
visit  (unconnected  to  his  father’s  well-regarded  Carter  Center).  “I  came  here 
to  observe  the  elections  and  to  see  some  old  friends,”  he  said.  “I  think  the  elec¬ 
tion  was  transparent  and  the  people  were  voting  with  their  convictions.  It  went 
very  well,  according  to  the  will  of  the  people.”  Obiang  won  with  99  percent. 
With  another  journalist,  I  went  to  try  and  find  Chip  in  a  building  near  the  pres¬ 
idency  where  he  was  staying.  A  door  opened  to  the  sight  of  chandeliers  and 
marble,  and  a  dapper  manservant  with  dinner  jacket  and  white  gloves.  “Mr. 
Carter,”  he  informed  us,  “has  gone  fishing  with  the  president.” 


The  opposition  leader  Placido  M.ico  said  the  thuggery  of  years  past 
has  abated  a  bit  in  Malabo,  where  expatriates  live  and  where  human  rights 
groups  monitor  most  keenly — and  lobbyists  like  McColm  may  even  have 
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helped  persuade  Obiang  that  human  rights  abuses  damage  his  interests.  In  the 
countryside,  however,  away  from  foreign  eyes,  Placido  reckons  things  are  as 
bad  as  ever. 

As  Equatorial  Guinea’s  income  rose  from  $368  per  capita  in  1990  to  over 
$2,000  in  2000,  the  country  slipped  ten  places  down  the  United  Nations’ 
Human  Development  ranking.  It  now  has  the  dubious  distinction  of  being  the 
country  with  the  greatest  negative  difference — 93  places — between  its  ranking 
in  terms  of  human  welfare  and  its  income  per  capita.  Agriculture  and  manu¬ 
facturing  have  fallen  to  less  than  2  percent  of  GDP  between  them,  while  oil 
claims  93  percent.  The  share  of  health  and  education  spending  has  shrunk. 

Obiang  said  in  2003  that  there  is  no  poverty,  only  “shortages.”  Yet  the 
IMF  in  2005  was  gloomier.  “Unfortunately,”  it  said,  “the  country’s  oil  and  gas 
wealth  has  not  yet  led  to  a  measurable  improvement  in  living  conditions  for 
the  majority.” 

Now,  despite  all  the  scandals,  powerful  Americans  line  up  to  praise  Obi¬ 
ang.  “He  came  asking  for  our  technical  assistance,”  World  Bank  president  Paul 
Wolfowitz  said  in  2005,  “so  they  can  manage  their  newfound  wealth,  manage 
it — [applause] — manage  it  according  to  the  standards  of  transparency  and  ac¬ 
countability  that  will  ensure  that  wealth  goes  to  benefit  the  people.  ...  I  was 
very  impressed  at  his  leadership.”  US  AID  has  signed  an  MoU  with  Equatorial 
Guinea  that,  it  says,  “will  serve  as  a  model  for  future  partnerships.”  President 
George  W.  Bush  in  May  2006  directed  the  secretary  of  defense  to  begin  a  new 
military  partnership  with  Equatorial  Guinea. 

“You  are  a  good  friend  and  we  welcome  you,”  gushed  US  secretary  of  state 
Condoleezza  Rice  at  a  press  conference  for  Obiang  in  Washington  in  April 
2006  (his  visit  followed  George  W.  Bush’s  presidential  proclamation  in  2004 
barring  corrupt  foreign  officials  from  entering  the  United  States).  A  spokes¬ 
man  for  Obiang  was  just  as  effusive,  “The  United  States  has  no  greater  friend 
in  central  Africa  than  Equatorial  Guinea.”  Senator  Carl  Levin  took  a  different 
view  of  Ms.  Rice’s  meeting.  “The  photograph  of  you  and  Mr.  Obiang,”  he  told 
Rice,  “will  be  used  by  critics  of  the  United  States  to  argue  that  we  are  not  seri¬ 
ous  about  human  rights  and  democratic  reforms.” 

Back  in  Equatorial  Guinea,  just  like  in  Angola’s  Cabinda  province,  the 
American  oil  workers  live  isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  country  in  places  like 
Marathon’s  Punta  Europa  complex,  a  haven  carved  out  of  Malabo’s  chaos.  Oil 
workers  call  it  Pleasantville,  and  it  comes  with  wi-fi  internet,  direct  dialing  to 
the  United  States,  regular  power  and  water  supplies,  hospitals  and  supermar¬ 
kets.  They  are  building  a  liquefied  natural  gas  plant  nearby,  whose  gas  will  be 
flowing  into  British  homes  from  late  2007. 

“This  is  the  shit-hole  of  the  planet,”  an  American  oil  worker  told  a  journal¬ 
ist  from  Der  Spiegel  magazine  who  visited  Equatorial  Guinea  disguised  as  a 
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Obiang  shakes  hands  with  Condoleezza  Rice  in  April  2006  (jason  reed  /  Reuters). 


priest.  “Our  bosses  hate  the  corruption,  they  hate  these  guys  and  most  of  all 
they  hate  the  protocol.  They’re  oil  titans  who  have  more  people  working  for 
them  than  this  place  has  residents.  They  fly  in  from  Houston  in  their  Lear 
jets.  When  they  get  here,  they  meet  with  a  minister  who  decides  to  cancel  the 
negotiations  if  anyone  dares  to  sit  down  before  he  does  or  neglects  to  call  him 
Excelentissimo.  .  .  .  The  Texans  know,  of  course,  that  their  business  partner 
sitting  across  the  table  is  no  ‘Excellency,’  but  in  truth  a  ‘son  of  a  bitch.’  Deep 
in  their  hearts,  they  despise  themselves.  Both  sides  despise  themselves.  And 
each  side  knows  that  this  is  true  of  the  other.” 

I  wonder  how  much  good  can  come  out  of  a  relationship  like  this.  I  would 
not  necessarily  argue  against  engaging  with  Equatorial  Guinea,  if  the  aim  is  to 
improve  matters  for  ordinary  people.  Even  so,  Obiang’s  boosters  take  things  a 
bit  far,  reinforcing  a  suspicion  that  any  behavior  can  be  ignored  in  the  pursuit 
of  oil.  “I  think  there’s  a  sincere  intention  on  the  part  of  the  president,”  said 
Marathon  Oil’s  president  Clarence  Cazalot,  “that  they  really  be  the  model  for 
the  way  it  should  be  done.” 

Maybe  the  oil  companies’  spin  doctors  actually  believe  their  own  words. 
“In  Equatorial  Guinea,  ExxonMobil  is  making  a  difference,”  the  company  said 
in  a  statement.  “Being  a  caring  neighbor  takes  many  forms.  Sometimes  it  re¬ 
quires  muscle  as  well  as  financial  support.  And  sometimes  it  just  requires  the 
initiative  of  one  of  the  world’s  premier  companies,  simply  because  it  is  what 
caring  neighbors  do.”  □ 
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African  Promise 

Chad,  August- September  2006 


The  throbbing  music  emanating  from  Le  Carnivore  Restaurant  behind  our 
hotel  grows  tinnier  with  each  tortured  beat,  the  voices  rising  to  ever  higher 
levels  of  screeching,  and  although  Darren  and  I  feel  exhausted  from  the 
twenty-four-hour  flight  from  Boston  to  here,  N’Djamena,  the  corrupt  capi¬ 
tal  of  the  ruined  African  country  of  Chad,  the  merciless  pulse  of  distortion 
refuses  us  sleep.  We  have  no  choice  but  to  immerse  ourselves  until  we  are 
inured  to  the  shrill  bombardment  and  find,  if  not  sleep,  at  least  an  accom¬ 
modation  with  the  noise. 

Darren  and  I  seat  ourselves  at  a  round  table  that  tips  beneath  the  weight  of 
our  elbows,  sinking  into  the  soft  dirt  floor.  Ravenous  cats  dart  about  devouring 
meat  scraps.  We  squint  in  the  pale  candlelight  at  murals  of  pink  camels  ad¬ 
vancing  ponderously  through  purple  sand  dunes.  Dwarfing  the  murals  are  the 
jagged,  lunging  shadows  of  the  singers.  Players  of  trumpet,  saxophone,  banjo, 
and  guitar  sit  ringed  beneath  a  plastic  valentine  heart  of  colored  lights  and  a 
neon  wreath  snapping  on  and  off,  on  and  off. 

US  oil  workers  shout  over  their  sauce-smeared  plates,  on  which  a  few 
French  fries  lie  untouched.  Their  shadows  bob,  entwined  with  those  of  the 
singers  in  a  crazed  copulation.  The  singers  themselves  gyrate  without  expres¬ 
sion  as  if  they  have  lost  all  connection  to  the  stage,  as  if  they  no  longer  exist 
except  as  a  manifestation  of  the  dead  weight  overwhelming  me  that  in  time 
might  pass  for  sleep— when  suddenly,  amid  trails  of  exploding  static,  their  es¬ 
tranged  voices  are  diminished  to  broken  barks. 

Women  in  bright  orange  and  yellow  dresses  strut  past  the  stage — unbid- 
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den  and  not  the  least  distracted  by  this  new  failure  in  the  sound  system — to 
troll  the  oil  workers.  They  escort  them  into  the  street  one  by  one  where  the 
night  absorbs  them  just  beyond  a  fringe  of  blinking  lights. 

A  young  woman  asks  to  join  us  and  sits  down  without  waiting  for  an  an¬ 
swer.  She  orders  a  beer.  Our  dime.  She  introduces  herself.  Princess.  A  hair¬ 
dresser  and,  she  adds,  a  great  soccer  player.  Perhaps  she  will  leave  for  London 
and  turn  professional.  What  do  we  think? 

Of  course.  Makes  perfect  sense. 

“Do  you  want  to  go  to  a  club?” 

“No.” 

She  strokes  little  labyrinth  swirls  through  the  sweat-dampened  hairs  on 
my  arm.  I  shake  my  head  no. 

She  asks  Darren  to  take  her  to  our  room  for  a  back  rub. 

“No.” 

Princess  shrugs  and  finishes  her  beer. 

“Where  will  you  go  from  here?”  she  asks. 

“Abeche.” 

“And  then?” 

“The  border.” 

“With  Sudan.” 

“Yes.” 

“We  think  of  the  Sudan  border  as  people  trying  to  solve  an  ethnic  problem. 
It’s  a  private  problem.” 

She  stands,  pulls  the  plastic  tablecloth  from  her  hot  arms,  then  kisses  me 
on  both  cheeks,  turns,  and  dissolves  into  the  crowd.  The  thin  scent  of  her  hov¬ 
ers  about  my  face  until  it,  too,  passes. 

I  ask  a  waitress  for  the  bathroom  and  she  points  outside.  Soldiers  and  se¬ 
curity  guards  lounging  on  the  backs  of  pickup  trucks  watch  where  I  go.  Not  a 
star  in  the  cave  darkness  of  the  overcast  August  sky  that  deepens  ever  blacker 
with  storm  clouds  in  this  the  last  month  of  the  rainy  season.  I  slosh  through 
puddles,  disoriented  in  the  gloom.  I  recognize  one  of  the  oil  workers  and  ask 
him  directions  to  the  bathroom  before  I  realize  that  he  stands  naked  from  the 
waist  down,  pants  pooled  at  his  ankles  before  a  kneeling  woman.  She  pauses  in 
her  ministrations,  bloodshot  eyes  barely  discernible  in  the  depthless  shadows, 
and  pleasantly  points  the  way  toward  the  toilet. 

“Thank  you,”  I  say. 

I  retreat  toward  a  dimly  lit  hall,  abandoning  her  to  her  transaction  in  the 
secluded  corner  of  a  broken  cinderblock  wall.  The  damp  imprint  of  my  boots 
indicates  that  I,  too,  had  fleetingly  passed  this  way  among  supplicants  seeking 
relief  from  the  rigors  of  their  exploitation. 

“What  do  you  do?”  a  man  on  our  flight  to  N’Djamena  had  asked  Darren. 
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A  photographer  for  Getty  Images,  Darren  answered  only,  “Journalist.” 

“Oh.  I  do  something  counterproductive.  I’m  in  oil.” 

Back  in  Le  Carnivore,  I  watch  an  oil  worker  prance  on  stage,  exposing 
his  buttocks  to  us  bleary-eyed  pilgrims,  the  boards  quaking  beneath  the  heavy 
clomp  of  his  boots.  Darfur  and  Chad  and  the  plight  of  thousands  of  people  lie 
lost  somewhere  beneath  the  abundance  of  money  dispensed  for  drinks  and 
whores  and  whatever  other  tawdry  commerce  might  come  available  this  night. 
Darren  and  I  wave  off  the  servers,  mutely  mesmerized  by  the  obscenity  of  that 
jiggling  white  ass  blurring  before  us  as,  slumped  in  our  chairs,  our  eyes  closing, 
sleep  finally  comes. 


Since  2003,  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  oil  has  been  pumped  out  of  Chad 
and  neighboring  Sudan,  putting  huge  profits  into  a  few  well-connected  hands. 

In  Chad,  little  if  any  of  that  revenue  has  benefited  the  country. 

The  Berlin-based  organization  Transparency  International  conducts  an 
annual  survey  of  the  abuse  of  public  office  for  private  gain  and  measures  the 
degree  to  which  corruption  is  perceived  to  exist  among  a  country’s  public  of¬ 
ficials  and  politicians.  Chad  is  tied  with  Bangladesh  for  most  corrupt  in  the 
world. 

In  January  2006,  the  corruption  became  so  apparent  that  the  World 
Bank,  which  helped  finance  Chad’s  oil  boom,  suspended  $124  million  in 
loans  and  grants,  and  stopped  payment  of  an  additional  $125  million  in  oil 
royalties  after  the  government  resisted  pressure  to  invest  its  oil  profits  in 
projects  to  aid  its  impoverished  people,  who  survive  on  an  average  income 
of  $30  a  month.  Chad’s  president,  Idriss  Deby,  threatened  to  shut  down 
the  country’s  oil  production  unless  the  World  Bank  released  the  funds.  The 
World  Bank  stood  firm.  Deby  then  demanded  that  Chad’s  oil  consortium,  led 
by  US  oil  giant  ExxonMobil,  pay  at  least  $100  million  to  tide  the  country 
over  until  the  World  Bank  released  Chad’s  royalties.  US  diplomats  acted  on 
behalf  of  American  oil  companies.  Deby  received  his  money,  thank  you  very 
much,  and  the  roads,  hospitals,  running  water,  schools  remain  little  more 
than  dusty  dreams. 

There  could  be  no  better  symbol  of  his  corruption  than  the  one  Deby  him¬ 
self  has  chosen  for  his  political  party,  the  so-called  Patriotic  Salvation  Move¬ 
ment.  The  logo  features  an  AK-47  assault  rifle  (the  weapon  that  has  ensured 
Deby’s  power)  crossed  with  a  hoe  (what  better  emblem  of  the  poverty  of  those 
scratching  out  existence  in  rural  villages?).  Above  it  all  floats  an  eternal  flame, 
fueled  by  the  oil  that  virtually  assures  the  strong-arm  tactics  and  fiscal  dishon¬ 
esty  will  never  end. 

Making  matters  worse  is  the  unstemmed  tide  of  refugees  from  Sudan.  Di- 
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vided  between  its  Arab  heritage  in  the  north  and  its  African  heritage  to  the  east 
and  south,  Sudan  is  cleaved  along  linguistic,  religious,  racial,  and  economic 
lines,  resulting  in  civil  war  and  ethnic  cleansing  in  the  Darfur  region.  More 
than  250,000  people,  the  majority  of  them  civilians,  are  believed  to  have  died 
in  Darfur,  and  the  United  Nations  estimates  one  million  people  more  have 
been  displaced.  Already  ranked  the  world’s  fifth  poorest  country,  Chad  has  in 
the  past  three  years  absorbed  about  235,000  Sudanese  refugees. 

In  April,  a  new  twist  came  in  the  bloody,  three-year-old  conflict  in  Darfur. 
Sudan  announced  that  its  ABCO  corporation — which  is  37  percent  owned  by 
Swiss  company  Cliveden — had  begun  drilling  in  Darfur,  where  preliminary 
studies  showed  there  were  vast  quantities  of  oil.  A  China-owned  consortium 
already  pumps  over  300,000  barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Sudanese  wells.  What 
might  Darfur  yield?  Washington  and  the  European  Union  had  all  but  ignored 
the  atrocities  taking  place  there  for  three  years,  but  now  that  the  crisis  threat¬ 
ened  to  disrupt  the  opening  up  of  Sudan’s  lucrative  oil  fields  to  Western  com¬ 
panies  the  US  started  waving  the  threat  of  UN  sanctions  against  Sudan. 

As  it  is,  there  is  no  love  lost  in  Chad  for  the  government  of  Sudan.  At 
the  start  of  the  Darfur  war  in  2003,  Sudan  armed  Arab  militiamen  called  the 
Janjaweed,  many  of  whom  came  from  Chadian  Arab  tribes,  to  quash  a  politi¬ 
cal  uprising  by  Darfur’s  black  villagers  who  wanted  increased  autonomy — but 
the  Janjaweed  heeded  no  borders  and  occasionally  led  raids  into  eastern  Chad. 
To  this  day,  about  eight  thousand  Chadian  rebels  maintain  a  camp  in  Darfur; 
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earlier  this  year  they  fought  with  Chadian  government  forces  sixty  miles  south 
of  the  strategic  border  town  of  Adre. 

Last  summer,  to  head  off  further  fighting  after  the  discovery  of  oil,  the 
Sudanese  government  signed  a  peace  agreement  with  the  strongest  of  the  rebel 
groups,  but  since  the  agreement  was  reached  Darfur  has  grown  more  chaotic 
and  violent.  Meanwhile,  Darfur  rebel  groups  that  did  not  sign  the  peace  agree¬ 
ment  have  splintered  and  realigned,  creating  new  ties  and  divisions  that  have 
made  the  conflict  more  complex  and  dangerous.  Most  importantly,  a  faction 
of  the  Sudan  Liberation  Army  (SLA)  and  the  Justice  and  Equality  Movement 
(JEM),  an  Islamist  group,  have  joined  to  form  the  National  Redemption  Front 
(NRF),  which  claims  to  have  gunned  down  Sudanese  military  aircraft.  Some 
humanitarian  experts  worry  that  oil  will  only  increase  Khartoum’s  resolve 
against  the  NRF  in  Darfur  and  encourage  its  a  scorched-earth  policy  against 
rebels’  communities. 

“No  one  doesn’t  see  oil  as  not  a  big  element  in  all  this,”  a  western  diplo¬ 
mat  told  me,  his  words  twisting  into  a  careful  knot  of  negatives.  “Chad  broke 
relations  with  Taiwan  and  sided  with  China.  China  has  oil  markets  in  Sudan. 
Is  Chad  trying  to  get  China  on  their  side  so  that  Sudan  will  stop  supporting 
Chadian  rebels?  What  we  do  know  is  the  Chadian  people  are  not  seeing  any 
benefit  from  oil.” 


In  the  morning,  Darren  and  I  wander  out,  following  rolling  breaks  of  day¬ 
light  in  a  desperate  search  for  coffee.  Mud  clings  to  our  boots.  Women  with 
their  children  sit  on  the  ground  hawking  trays  of  cigarettes.  Men  fan  mobile- 
phone  cards  in  our  faces,  exhorting  us  to  buy.  Clouds  gather.  The  air  turns  gray, 
cool,  then  still.  Boys  selling  corn  hold  out  their  hands,  look  skyward,  and  run. 

Curtains  of  rain  sweep  down  upon  us.  The  soft  ground  explodes  beneath 
our  feet,  and  dirt  paths  suck  in  the  rain  until  the  ground  can  absorb  no  more 
and  the  water  rises  back  up  through  the  saturated  earth  and  stands  in  pools, 
spreading,  consuming  whatever  patches  of  dust  remain.  The  rising  pools  be¬ 
come  streams,  rage  into  torrents,  sweeping  up  piles  of  garbage,  sending  it  spin¬ 
ning  past  us.  Harder  and  harder  it  rains,  and  the  water  rises  and  rises.  Women 
with  bundles  of  clothes  strapped  to  their  backs  hold  on  to  parked  cars  against 
the  pull  of  the  thick  water.  We  stand  on  railings  and  watch,  our  weak  coffee 
splashed  by  rain,  clumps  of  curdled  cream  like  bobbing  islands. 

After  half  an  hour,  the  rain  finally  falters,  then  stops.  We  emerge  from  be¬ 
neath  a  tin  overhang  and  make  our  way  back  to  the  hotel  past  sodden  vendors 
who  peer  with  doubt  at  the  still  sky.  Boys  mince  through  the  water  holding 
their  shoes  above  their  heads.  Mosquitoes  spin  madly  in  the  gauzy  sunlight. 
Almost  immediately,  the  sun  begins  to  burn  the  water  off. 
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I  call  Djimte  Salomon,  a  spokesman  for  the  aid  organization  World  Vi¬ 
sion.  He  offers  to  drive  us  to  the  ministry  for  public  security  and  immigration. 
We  need  permits  to  travel  within  Chad,  a  bit  of  red  tape  begun  after  an  April 
coup  attempt  prompted  an  already  paranoid  dictatorial  government  to  track  all 
foreigners  within  its  borders.  The  failed  overthrow  followed  months  of  rising 
tensions  between  Chad  and  Sudan  over  the  Darfur  war.  Chad  s  President  Deby 
comes  from  the  same  Zaghawa  tribe  as  many  Darfurians  and  has  been  accused 
by  Khartoum  of  secretly  backing  rebels  opposed  to  the  Sudanese  government 
by  allowing  them  sanctuary  in  Chad. 

“I  am  from  the  Sara  tribe,”  Solomon  tells  us,  his  car  swerving  on  the  slick 
mud  streets.  “If  I  killed  a  man,  I  would  have  to  pay  a  fine.  But  if  I  was  Zaghawa, 

I  would  pay  nothing.  Deby  would  protect  me.” 

Someone,  however,  wanted  Deby  to  pay  for  interfering  with  Darfur.  Chad¬ 
ian  rebels  attacked  N’Djamena  on  April  13  but  were  defeated.  On  national 
radio  Deby  declared  the  situation  under  control,  but  residents,  diplomats,  and 
journalists  reportedly  heard  shots  for  days  afterward.  Chad  accused  Sudan  of 
backing  the  eastern-based  rebels,  some  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  joining 
in  Janjaweed  attacks. 

“They  came  early  morning,”  Solomon  recalls  of  the  rebels.  “It  was  noth¬ 
ing  planned.  They  had  never  seen  N’Djamena.  They  had  been  too  long  hiding 
in  Sudan.  They  got  lost  and  asked  directions  for  the  presidential  palace.  The 
people  were  excited.  Fed  up  with  Deby.  The  rebels  got  confused  and  attacked 
the  parliament.  At  one  point  the  rebels’  truck  died.  They  ran  away  and  left 
mines  and  other  ordnance  in  the  truck.  People  came  out  to  loot  the  truck  and 
blew  themselves  up. 

“Rebels,  we  don’t  know  what’s  in  their  minds.  I  think  if  they  get  in  power 
they  will  think,  now  it  is  our  time  to  get  rich,  just  another  cycle.  The  best  thing, 
keep  Deby  and  ask  him  to  help  all  the  people.” 

He  turns  down  a  narrow  street.  Burlap  stalls,  drooling  with  rainwater, 
stand  beside  flooded  fields  where  shacks  slant  in  the  unstable  ground.  Solo¬ 
mon  says  his  job  does  not  pay  well  enough  for  him  to  live  like  Deby  and  his 
henchmen,  but  at  least  he  does  not  have  to  live  underwater  like  the  families 
outside  our  windows.  He  drives  off  the  road  to  make  room  for  a  shiny  Hummer 
barreling  toward  us. 

“Stupid  World  Bank,”  he  mutters.  “Can  they  not  see?  How  does  a  man  who 
earns  less  than  $500  a  month  afford  a  Hummer?” 

He  rubs  his  fingers  together,  kisses  them,  and  gestures  toward  a  billboard 
of  grinning  Deby,  beside  Muammar  al-Gaddafi,  promoting  oil  development. 

“That’s  how.” 

At  the  ministry,  a  drab  cinder-block  building  where  women  sweep  ankle - 
deep  water  out  the  door  and  into  a  flooded  courtyard,  a  clerk  tells  us  our  papers 
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won  t  be  ready  until  the  afternoon.  If  then.  Unless  of  course  we  pay  additional 
fees.  We  refuse.  The  clerk  shrugs.  Chickens  run  down  the  hall  past  the  clerk’s 
supervisor,  a  large  woman  with  a  pendulum  walk  who  thrusts  herself  into  the 
office  and  spills  folders  onto  the  desk.  She  asks  our  business  and  we  tell  her. 

“What  is  the  problem?”  she  asks. 

“Nothing,”  the  clerk  says.  He  gives  us  our  papers.  We  walk  back  to  the  car. 

“When  do  you  leave  for  Abeche?”  Solomon  asks. 

“Tomorrow.” 

He  starts  the  car.  Rain  begins  falling. 

“Don’t  cross  into  Sudan.  Journalists  used  to  do  that.  Now  they  are  arrested.” 


Darren  and  I  arrive  in  Abeche  aboard  a  fourteen-seat  propeller  plane 
courtesy  of  the  United  Nations.  We  wait  outside  the  empty  airport  for  our 
ride.  Dusty  streets.  A  few  mud-brick  buildings  where  dogs  pant  and  soldiers  in 
T-shirts  and  khaki  pants  sit  with  AK-47S  balanced  against  their  legs.  Turbaned 
nomads  with  scarves  across  their  faces  ride  their  snorting  horses  like  charac¬ 
ters  broken  free  from  some  myth  to  wreck  havoc.  A  UN  Land  Rover  maneu¬ 
vers  around  the  riders  and  stops  beside  us.  We  get  in. 

Our  driver,  Matt  Conway,  has  been  the  UN  flack  in  Abeche  since  Febru¬ 
ary.  The  rain  has  kept  things  quiet,  he  says,  but  we  can  expect  the  fighting  in 
Darfur  and  skirmishes  between  the  Chad  army  and  Chadian  rebels  to  resume 
when  the  rains  stop. 

We  turn  down  a  rutted  street  toward  the  UN  compound.  Nothing  on  ei¬ 
ther  side  of  us  but  aid  organizations.  A  circling  of  the  wagons  against  what  lies 
beyond  this  alley. 

“Journalists  from  National  Geographic  were  jailed  for  crossing  into  Sudan 
from  Chad  earlier  this  month,”  Matt  says.  “They  probably  went  in  with  the  fac¬ 
tion  of  the  Sudanese  Liberation  Army  that  signed  the  peace  agreement.” 

“And  were  betrayed  by  them?” 

“Yeah.” 

“To  score  points  with  Khartoum?” 

Outside  a  pair  of  towering  spiked  gates  Matt  brakes  the  Land  Rover  and 
honks.  A  guard  opens  a  panel  and  looks  at  us.  Then  the  doors  open  and  Matt 
drives  through.  All  that’s  missing  is  the  moat. 

“Everyone  is  just  out  for  themselves,  man,”  Matt  says.  “It’s  all  about  sur¬ 
vival.” 


M-att's  office.  Paper-strewn  desks.  Computers  humming  off  generators. 
Maps  on  the  walls.  Circles  indicate  “areas  of  concern”  in  eastern  Chad. 
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Abeche,  where  we  are:  “Degradation  of  the  security  situation  in  town  on¬ 
going.” 

Bahai:  “Presumption  of  recruitment  by  Sudanese  rebels  in  the  camps.” 

Guereda:  “Permanent  Sudanese  and  Chadian  rebels’  or  bandits’  threats.” 

Farchana:  “Permanent  risk  of  military  confrontation.” 

With  my  fingers  I  trace  the  arrows  and  circles  and  small  dots  for  towns. 
Tomorrow  we  leave  for  the  Farchana  refugee  camp.  Mustapha  Mohammad,  a 
thirty-five-year-old  man  whom  Matt  recommended  as  an  interpreter,  stands  be¬ 
side  me,  his  shaved  head  tipped  back  as  he  contemplates  the  map.  He  was  born 
in  Abeche,  speaks  English,  studied  in  Khartoum,  and  knows  Arabic.  He  worked 
for  the  Chinese-owned  Great  Wall  Drilling  Company  in  the  oil  fields  of  south¬ 
ern  Chad.  A  radio  operator.  He  still  has  his  ID  tags,  shows  them  with  pride. 

“Bad?”  I  ask. 

“No,  nice  map.” 

“I  mean  going  out  to  the  camps.  Too  dangerous?” 

“No,  not  too  dangerous.  Not  for  me.” 

“And  me?” 

“For  you,  little  bit  dangerous.” 

I  tell  Mustapha  to  meet  us  at  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

“I  give  you  African  promise.” 

“What  is  that?” 

“You  tell  me  to  meet  you  at  eight  o’clock,  African  promise  means  I  will  see 
you  no  later  than  nine  o’clock.” 

“Meet  me  at  seven.” 
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We  can’t  leave,  however,  until  we  register  our  travel  permits  with  the 
local  chief  of  police,  still  referred  to,  in  this  former  French  colony,  as  the  “com¬ 
missar.”  His  secretary  sits  behind  a  wobbly  wood  desk.  A  broken,  dust-covered 
typewriter  and  an  ink-cartridge  box  take  up  a  corner.  He  looks  at  our  papers, 
mutters,  reads  them  a  dozen  times,  asks  when  we  arrived.  He  takes  a  stamp 
from  a  drawer,  presses  it  into  an  ink  pad.  He  grinds  our  papers  with  the  stamp 
so  thoroughly  he  leaves  a  stain  on  the  desk,  examines  his  handiwork,  blows  on 
the  ink.  Satisfied,  he  advises  us  to  wait  for  the  commissar. 

We  stand  outside,  on  the  windblown  road  where  beggars  lie  in  ditches  and 
raise  wrinkled  arms  to  all  who  pass  them.  Empty  oil  cans  collect  rainwater. 
The  commissar  pulls  up  in  a  Suzuki  Jeep.  We  follow  him  into  his  office.  Dank, 
white  walls,  dirt  floor  grimed  with  chicken  droppings.  He  tears  into  his  sec¬ 
retary  for  not  having  our  papers  numbered  correctly.  He  reviews  the  stamps 
and  signs  his  initials.  He  points  out  the  Louisiana  flag  he  has  on  his  desk.  He 
studied  at  the  Baton  Rouge  police  academy.  He  gives  us  our  papers,  on  which 
the  ink  is  still  damp.  He  warns  us  against  going  out  at  night.  Bandits.  He  asks 
if  we  like  jazz. 

“Yes.” 

He  smiles  and  nods  and  follows  us  to  the  door.  Through  the  rear  window 
of  the  Land  Rover  I  watch  him.  He  grows  smaller  waving  the  Louisiana  flag. 


Wc  begin  the  three-hour  drive  to  Farchana  with  Claude,  a  retired  Ca¬ 
nadian  marine  in  charge  of  overseeing  the  “gendarmes” — Chadians  hired  to 
provide  security  for  refugee  camps.  The  UN  pays  the  gendarmes  a  monthly  in¬ 
centive  fee  of  $150  to  offset  their  paltry  $64-a-month  government  salary.  This 
arrangement  was  intended  to  motivate  the  gendarmes  and  provide  a  firewall 
against  bribes  from  rebel  forces.  Unfortunately,  the  plan  has  backfired.  The 
gendarmes  effectively  hold  the  UN  hostage  for  ever-increasing  incentives,  and 
the  UN  has  little  choice  but  to  pay  up,  if  it  wants  to  maintain  camp  security 
and  ensure  the  safety  of  its  personnel.  The  Deby  government  happily  encour¬ 
ages  this  lopsided  relationship,  as  it  allows  the  government  to  avoid  spending 
oil  profits  on  maintaining  the  cronyism  that  passes  for  loyalty  within  its  ranks. 

Meanwhile,  the  gendarmes  do  little  more  than  escort  UN  personnel— 
without  raising  a  finger  to  actually  protect  them  or  the  refugees  in  their  camps. 
Before  Darren  and  I  arrived  in  N’Djamena,  Chadian  rebels  kidnapped  four 
thousand  men  and  children  from  a  UN-run  refugee  camp  near  Goz  Be'ida  in 
the  south.  The  gendarmes  did  nothing.  Thirty-five  NGO  vehicles  have  been 
stolen  since  November  of  last  year;  UN  personnel  have  also  been  assaulted  in 
carjackings  and  burglaries.  Again,  the  gendarmes  have  done  nothing.  So  all 
travel,  even  under  supposed  guard,  is  understandably  tense. 
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We  follow  a  dirt  road  out  of  Abeche  and  into  the  brush  toward  Farchana. 
Our  driver  stops  at  checkpoints  where  our  papers  are  inspected  and  laboriously 
stamped  again,  our  names  recorded  on  curled  sheets  of  paper  dusted  with  the 
ancient  import  of  the  old  men  writing  on  them.  Scavengers  had  passed  this 
way  before  us  and  dug  up  the  bones  of  cattle  and  goats  and  camels  and  other 
animals  whose  shined  skulls  leer  at  us  in  the  glare.  We  turn  north  on  a  narrow 
dirt  road  crushing  scrub  brush  under  our  wheels. 

Claude  talks  without  end,  his  voice  amazingly  steady  despite  our  being 
tossed  about  by  the  deep  ruts  we  hit  and  our  driver’s  insistent  speeding.  “The 
camps  are  better  organized  than  the  towns  around  them,”  Claude  says.  He 
raises  his  hands  against  the  roof  for  balance  against  the  bumps.  “They  are  jeal¬ 
ous,  these  towns,  but  they  don’t  understand.  This  is  not  home  for  the  refugees. 
They  can’t  work.  They  have  small  living  quarters.  I’m  going  to  see  how  the 
police  are  doing.  Sometimes  there  are  small  problems.  Like  they  beat  people.” 

We  stop  at  a  soupy  brown  wadi — Arabic  for  a  dry  riverbed — filled  with  roil¬ 
ing  rainwater.  Boys  whip  donkeys  with  switches  and  the  donkeys  bellow  their 
protest  and  refuse  to  cross  the  frothing  waters.  Nomads  on  camels  pause  at  the 
edge  of  the  water  and  let  their  mounts  drink.  Toll  keepers  ask  us  for  money 
to  grow  grass  and  keep  the  shoreline  stable.  I  look  at  the  crumbled  ground 
without  a  hint  of  greenery. 

Okay. 

Boys  shovel  dirt  into  the  sandy  craters  swallowing  the  wheels  of  another 
Land  Rover  ahead  of  us.  Our  driver  drops  a  Central  African  franc,  worth  about 
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twenty-five  cents,  out  his  window  to  them.  The  boys  scamper  after  the  limp 
paper  bill,  swinging  their  shovels  at  one  another.  The  wind  teases  the  bill  just 
out  of  reach  until  it  vanishes  in  the  mottled  dusty  air  and  drops  invisibly  into 
the  water. 

The  toll  keepers  advise  us  to  drive  straight,  don’t  stop.  Our  driver  backs 
up,  guns  the  engine,  and,  picking  up  speed,  takes  a  running  start  toward  the 
wadi.  Water  explodes  in  all  directions  and  we’re  thrown  against  our  seats  and 
the  Land  Rover  plows  forward  and  we  feel  the  resistance  of  the  water  against 
the  grille  and  we  feel  our  tires  spin  madly  and  we  see  the  muddy  slough  rise  to 
the  doors  as  we  sink,  brown  geysers  jetting  outward  like  wings  of  a  bird,  and 
we  pass  another  Rover  roped  to  complaining  mules  in  the  middle  of  the  wadi, 
and  we  pass  naked  men  lined  chest-deep  in  the  water,  encouraging  us,  and  we 
grind  on,  humping  up  the  opposite  bank  sluicing  water  and  mud,  emerging 
triumphant  onto  land. 

“We  don’t  have  much  time,”  Claude  says,  inspecting  the  sky.  “See  those 
clouds.  They  are  nothing  now.  But  tomorrow.  We  have  until  tomorrow  after¬ 
noon  or  we’ll  be  stuck  for  days  by  rains,  because  the  wadi  will  be  too  deep.” 


Five-year-old  M.ukhatar  Ahmad  stares  at  me  from  his  parents’  hut 
in  Farchana  refugee  camp.  His  right  eye  protrudes  white  and  glassy  from  its 
socket.  He  does  not  talk.  He  will  not  tell  Mustapha  how  his  eye  was  damaged. 
Perhaps  playing  with  other  boys,  one  woman  suggests.  Perhaps  he  was  born 
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like  that.  Flies  suck  at  the  eye.  Mukhatar  does  not  blink.  Faces  balloon  and 
shrink,  huts  curve,  reflected  grotesquely  in  his  eye. 

Three  years  he  has  been  in  this  place.  The  weight  of  time,  the  slow  drain. 
He  pours  water  from  a  heat-swelled  oil  jug. 

I  am  here  because  of  war.  I  saw  fighting,  killing  by  helicopter,  by  guns.  Militia  of 
janjaweed.  I  saw  dead.  I  can’t  describe  it.  Because  of  this  problem  we  left  Darfur. 

Mukhatar  moves  his  head  and  I  follow  his  dead  eye,  the  world  turning  in 
its  silent  orbit.  Mountains  green  from  rain.  Women  carrying  buckets  of  water 
on  their  heads.  Goats  kicking  at  the  dirt. 

They  shoot  people  in  the  head.  I  stayed  in  my  village.  Hid  in  my  room.  Saw 
through  window.  Many  killed.  I  hope  I  return.  The  situation  is  worse  here.  No  money. 
Not  enough  food. 

A  child  takes  my  pen,  tries  to  suck  the  ink  from  it.  Boys  drag  toy  trucks 
made  from  the  rusted  tin  of  sardine  cans.  Toothpicks  as  axles.  Tires  of  mud. 
Putrid  heat  within  the  tents,  where  they  play  despite  their  parents’  apathy.  Pal¬ 
lets  of  dirty  blankets.  The  boys  hold  their  toys  for  me  to  see. 

War  came  in  three  ways.  Some  war  by  helicopter.  Some  by  the  Janjaweed  on 
camels.  Some  by  soldier  in  trucks.  They  attacked  in  the  morning.  Many  times  come 
with  guns  and  shoot.  We  were  in  school.  Some  escape,  not  all. 

“We  must  go,”  Claude  says. 

The  UN  has  rules.  All  of  its  people  inside  by  four  p.m.  He  stands  to  leave, 
and  I  step  out  of  Mukhatar ’s  compass,  leaving  the  globe  of  his  eye  to  the  flies. 
He  watches  me  go,  his  hand  raised,  outstretched  fingers  ready  to  clasp  my 
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hand  if  I  offer  it  to  him.  Take  me  with  you,  he  seems  to  say,  but  his  lips  do  not 
move.  Just  that  eye  in  its  blindness  following  me.  Take  me  with  you. 


We  make  the  three-hour  drive  back  to  Abeche  the  following  after¬ 
noon  and  beat  the  rains  by  just  under  an  hour. 

“This  would  have  stranded  us  at  the  wadi,”  Claude  says. 

We  sit  in  a  screened-in  building  that  serves  as  a  cafeteria.  I  nod,  pick  at  my 
plate  of  rice  and  beef  liver. 

“Oh,  that  would  have  been  awful,”  tut-tuts  Rodolphe,  another  security  man 
who  monitors  the  gendarmes  in  northern  Chad.  He  served  more  than  twenty 
years  in  the  French  foreign  legion.  He  looks  well  into  his  sixties.  Shaved  head, 
trim  and  taut  as  a  wire. 

Rain  slashes  through  the  screen.  I  wipe  the  water  off  a  map  Darren  and  I 
are  consulting.  We  want  to  drive  north  to  Guereda,  spend  the  night  and  con¬ 
tinue  to  Iriba  and  then  Bahai  in  the  Sahara  Desert.  Then  drive  south  to  the 
border  town  of  Adre. 

“Impossible,”  Claude  says.  “No  roads  from  Iriba  to  Adre.  And  what  about 
water,  what  would  you  do  about  water?” 

“Carry  it.” 

“You’d  have  to  carry  a  well.  That’s  the  Sahara,  man.” 

He  traces  a  dirty  fingernail  from  Abeche  to  Guereda.  The  road  is  bad,  he 
explains.  It  will  take  us  at  least  five  to  six  hours.  He  cannot  say  that  it  is  safe. 
In  the  past  few  days,  more  than  one  hundred  Chadian  soldiers  were  deployed 
in  Guereda.  The  drive  from  Guereda  to  Iriba  would  be  very  bad.  Even  UN  con¬ 
voys  do  not  follow  that  route. 

“Bandits,  man,  when  you  pack  your  gear  they  know  where  you’re  going,” 
Claude  says.  “Why  do  you  think  you  fill  out  all  that  paperwork?  Information 
is  passed  along.” 

“At  first,”  Rodolphe  adds,  “they  won’t  know  when  you  leave  here.  But  when 
you  check  in  at  Guereda,  then  they’ll  know.  Travel  with  others.  Don’t  discuss 
plans  with  your  driver  or  translator.  What’s  their  tribe?” 

We  shrug. 

“My  God,  you  don’t  know!  Always  know  people’s  tribes.  The  president  is 
Zaghawa.  If  your  men  are  Zaghawa  nothing  will  happen  to  you  because  they 
are  part  of  president’s  tribe.  But  if  they  are  Tama  don’t  go.  A  Sudanese  tribe. 
No  one  likes  them.” 

“Why?” 

“They  were  strong  once  like  Zaghawa.” 

“Any  other  tribes  that  would  be  bad?” 

“No.  Just  Tama.  Give  me  your  names.” 
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I  write  them  down.  He  scowls  at  my  handwriting. 

“I  will  notify  the  prefe  in  Guereda  you  are  coming.  Villages  are  still  run  on 
the  French  administrative  system.  The  prefe  is  the  administrative  leader.  He 
will  protect  you  once  he  knows  you  are  there.” 

He  examines  our  map. 

“Bahai  is  a  hot  spot.  The  main  road  from  Sudan  to  Guereda  goes  through 
Bahai.  A  rebel  route.  At  night  many  things  happen.  Four  people  on  camels  shot 
up  Kounougo  camp  in  Guereda  two  nights  ago.” 

“Why?” 

“Why  not?  It’s  a  war,  man.” 


In  the  morning,  we  sit  outside  the  cafeteria  and  wait  for  Mustapha 
and  Abdullah,  the  driver  we  hired.  Rodolphe  stops  in  for  bread  and  cheese.  He 
flies  to  Guereda  in  a  few  days  to  organize  security  for  a  visit  from  US  Senator 
Barack  Obama. 

“That  senator  must  be  an  expert  on  Chad,”  he  says.  “Two  hours  in  Guereda 
and  he  will  know  everything.  I  wish  I  could  work  for  him.  Maybe  I  will  see 
you,  eh?” 

He  stuffs  bread  in  his  mouth,  interrupting  his  laughter. 

Mustapha  waves  to  us  from  the  gate.  I  call  him  over. 

“What  is  your  tribe?” 

“Masalit.” 

“Abdullah’s?” 

“Masalit.” 

“Not  Tama?” 

“No.  Why?” 

“No  reason.” 


We  drive  through  the  rain-cooled  desert.  A  thin  layer  of  green  scrub 
grass  stretches  across  the  sand.  The  seething,  clay-colored  waters  of  wadis 
carve  the  land  into  an  irregular  patchwork  of  dunes  and  bare  trees. 

Men  and  women  pause  to  watch  our  passage,  moving  between  their  morn¬ 
ing  cook  fires.  We  wave  and  they  raise  their  arms  and  the  children  chase  our 
dust,  shouting  for  candy. 

“Is  that  a  baboon?”  I  ask  Mustapha  and  point  to  a  red  monkey  squatting 
below  a  tree. 

“No.” 

“What  kind  is  it?” 

“We  have  three  kinds  of  monkey.  Small,  bigger,  biggest.  That  one  is  small.” 
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“Thank  you.” 

A  flock  of  gray  African  quail  crosses  the  cattle  trail  that  serves  as  our  road. 
Abdullah  accelerates.  The  quail  scurry  and  begin  squawking  and  I  hear  one  of 
them  thump  beneath  our  Land  Rover.  Abdullah  takes  a  knife  off  the  dashboard 
and  runs  back  a  few  yards  looking  at  the  side  of  the  trail.  He  pauses  at  a  clump 
of  weeds,  knife  raised,  then  makes  a  slashing  motion.  He  looks  up  smiling  and 
carries  the  dead  pheasant  by  its  feet. 

“Dinner,”  Darren  says. 


The  administrator  of  the  Guereda  compound  is  out,  a  guard  informs 
us,  so  we  decide  to  check  in  with  the  chief  of  the  gendarmes.  We  ask  direc¬ 
tions  of  some  men  on  the  street.  They  look  inside  the  Land  Rover  without 
answering.  The  look  at  us,  reach  with  their  hands  but  decide  against  touching 
our  clothes.  Finally,  one  of  them  points  down  the  road  to  a  clot  of  square  mud 
buildings. 

The  security  chief  paces  behind  a  desk,  above  which  hang  pendulum¬ 
shaped  beehives.  Black  wasps  circle  our  heads.  An  aide  sleeps  on  a  cot.  The 
security  chief  examines  our  papers  upside  down,  lips  moving.  He  stamps  them 
with  heavy  deliberation,  applying  his  whole  body  as  he  leans  over  the  stamp. 
He  blows  on  the  ink,  signs  his  initials,  holds  it  out  as  if  determining  its  suit¬ 
ability  for  framing.  He  tells  us  to  return  to  the  UN  compound.  He  will  bring 
the  prefe  to  us  momentarily. 

Emmanuel,  the  compound  administrator,  meets  us  at  the  gate.  His  red- 
rimmed  eyes  speak  of  sleepless  nights,  of  nerves  on  edge. 

“How  did  you  get  here?  Drive?” 

He  doesn’t  let  us  answer. 

“How  long  will  you  be  here?  My  God,  you  came  through  the  jungle.  Since 
January,  rebels  have  been  attacking  Guereda.  Since  April  NGOs  have  lost  six 
vehicles  to  road  bandits.  We  have  had  attempted  carjackings  on  two  cars.  A 
policeman  was  killed,  another  injured.” 

He  pauses,  breathing  hard.  A  Rwandan,  he  survived  the  genocide  there  by 
escaping  into  the  compound  of  an  aid  organization.  All  of  his  family  was  killed. 
He  survived  only  to  be  kidnapped  here  in  February  by  rebels.  They  held  him 
for  forty- five  minutes  before  he  was  released.  Looking  at  him,  I  realize  he  lost 
more  than  just  forty-five  minutes.  He  must  have  thought  Rwanda  had  finally 
caught  up  with  him. 

“We  don’t  talk  of  curfew,  but  after  four  o’clock  we  enter  our  no-movement 
phase.  We  don’t  leave  the  compound.  Six  hundred  soldiers  arrived  two  days 
ago.  They  were  promised  since  April.  Maybe  they  are  here  because  of  the  US 
senator.  I  don’t  know.” 
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He  fusses  with  paper  on  his  desk.  A  fan  scatters  the  papers  and  his  hands 
scramble  after  the  fleeing  memos  and  lists  of  protocols. 

We  step  outside  the  compound,  look  at  our  watches.  Where’s  the  security 
chief? 

Two  men  lounging  on  the  ground  beside  a  blanket  buried  under  pots  and 
pans  tell  Mustapha  that  rebels  came  through  yesterday,  but  did  not  bother 
them.  They  were  after  soldiers. 

We  walk  away,  but  I  feel  the  two  men  watching  us. 

“They  won’t  tell  you,  but  there  is  much  violence  here,”  Mustapha  says. 

“How  do  you  know?” 

“They  are  Tama  tribe.  This  was  Tama  territory.  Before,  each  family  of  Tama 
have  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  cows.  They  were  destroyed  by  Zaghawa. 
Before,  you  would  see  hundreds  of  camels  and  cows  on  the  road  to  market. 
Now  nothing.” 


We  tire  of  "waiting  for  the  security  chief  and  decide  to  see  the  prefe  ourselves. 
The  two  Tama  men  point  us  down  a  rock-strewn  road  toward  a  building  that  re¬ 
sembles  a  mosque.  Giant  vultures  perch  in  vast  nests  that  consume  the  tops  of  the 
trees.  They  stare  down  at  us  with  their  red  faces  and  featherless  necks. 

The  brown-robed  prefe  sits  alone  in  a  room  equipped  with  only  a  rug. 

“Go  back  to  the  UN  and  make  your  plans,”  the  prefe  tells  us  in  a  voice  some¬ 
how  disconnected  from  his  jowly  face. 

Outside  the  vultures  have  roused  themselves  and  circle  overhead. 

“The  prefe  knows  nothing,”  Mustapha  says  under  his  breath.  “He  is  a  stupid 
man.  He  can’t  read,  can’t  write,  but  he  is  of  Deby’s  tribe.” 

An  hour  later,  Mustapha  comes  to  our  room.  The  security  chief  came  by. 
Pissed  off.  We  should  not  have  seen  the  prefe  without  him.  Now,  he  informed 
Mustapha,  we  cannot  visit  the  camps. 


Middle  of  the  night.  Lights  out.  Our  breathing  in  the  dark.  Darren  com¬ 
plains  the  pheasant  was  tough.  Mosquito  net  heavy  on  my  face.  I  hear  the 
little  fuckers  buzzing,  wanting  me.  I  need  to  piss  but  dread  the  outhouse.  The 
fetid  stink.  The  flies.  The  lumbering  black  beetles. 

Pop,  pop,  pop. 

“You  hear  that?” 

“Gunfire.” 

“AKs.” 

“Maybe.” 

Pop,  pop,  pop. 
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“More.” 

“Yeah.” 

“I  have  to  piss.” 
“Can’t  help  you.” 


The  security  chief  meets  with  Emmanuel  in  the  morning.  Darren  and  I 
sit  with  Mustapha  and  Abdullah.  We  wait  to  see  if  he  will  relent  on  grounding 
us.  I  understand  we  bruised  his  ego.  By  meeting  with  the  prefe  without  him, 
we  effectively  said  he  doesn’t  matter.  The  prefe,  too,  was  insulted.  We  violated 
protocol,  cut  around  the  chain  of  command  and  strode  without  escort  into  his 
inner  sanctum. 

“You  should  not  have  seen  the  prefe,”  Emmanuel  scolds  us.  “I  have  spoken 
with  the  chief  of  security.  He  understands  you  are  new  so  you  won’t  be  pun¬ 
ished.” 

“Punished?” 

“Jail,  thrown  out.  It  doesn’t  matter.  He  will  escort  you  to  Mile  camp.” 

An  armed  convoy  of  Toyota  pickups  filled  with  gendarmes  holding  rocket- 
propelled  grenade  launchers  and  machine  guns  waits  outside  the  compound. 

We  reached  Mile  camp  by  midmorning.  I  see  women  and  children  swarm¬ 
ing  to  a  hospital  tent  for  free  milk.  Most  young  men  were  either  killed  in  the 
flight  from  Darfur  and  Chad  border  towns  or  have  joined  a  rebel  militia. 

A  boy  with  “sla”  printed  on  his  sandals  stops  me.  Slung  over  his  shoulder 
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is  a  butchered  goat.  Blood  runs  down  his  back.  He  looks  at  the  soldier-filled 
pickup,  just  feet  away,  and  laughs. 

“We  have  no  security  in  the  camp.  Sometimes  at  night  the  Janjaweed  attack 
doctors.  Sometimes  shoot  guns.  In  all  of  Chad  there  is  no  security. 

He  points  to  the  letters  on  his  sandals. 

“Before  we  are  refugee  we  are  Sudanese.  We  support  the  opposition  to  the 
government.  After  the  rains,  there  will  be  fighting.  We  wait  for  fight. 

He  walks  away,  the  head  of  the  goat  flopping.  I  tell  Mustapha  we  should 
leave.  We  need  to  return  to  Abeche  for  the  night  and  then  in  the  morning  drive 
to  Adre,  an  hour  east  of  Farchana,  where  we  will  spend  the  night.  No  roads 
run  from  Guereda  to  Adre  so  we  must  backtrack.  No  hurry.  Leave  in  about  an 
hour.  African  promise.  I  laugh,  slap  him  on  the  shoulders.  Mustapha  nods  but 
doesn’t  smile.  His  eyes  follow  the  goat’s  blood  trail. 

“There  is  no  promise,”  he  says.  “Especially  in  Africa.” 


"Mustapha,  tell  Abdullah  to  slow  down.” 

“What  is  the  problem?” 

“Those  are  goats.” 

“It  is  good.” 

“I  can  handle  birds,  no  goats.” 

“Maybe  one.” 

“We  are  close  to  Abeche.  We’ll  eat  there.” 
“Abdullah,  drive  slowly.” 


After  a  night  in  Abeche,  we  return  to  Farchana  on  the  way  to  Adre. 
We  stop  for  bread  and  sardines.  Mustapha  and  I  drink  tea.  I  lean  against  the 
wall  of  the  tea  shop.  Suddenly  my  back  burns.  The  pain  increases.  I  take  off 
my  shirt  and  my  back  has  exploded  with  welts  and  red  slashes  as  if  I’d  been 
whipped.  No  one  knows  what  has  bitten  me.  I  fight  panic,  feel  my  heart  race. 
I  want  to  spin  in  circles  and  slap  at  my  back.  Mustapha  applies  across  my  back 
a  mud  poultice  mixed  with  wet  tea  leaves.  It  helps.  The  welts  recede.  We  need 
to  continue  to  Adre.  My  back  itches.  I  swallow  a  fistful  of  Benadryl  tablets. 


In  Adre,  road  signs  fallen  in  the  soft  sand  point  the  way  to  Sudan. 
Across  a  wadi  where  children  splash  in  the  water,  we  see  the  rough  hills 
burned  brown  in  the  sun,  and  cattle  spot  the  hills  close  enough  that  I  can  see 
their  bent  heads  scouring  the  ground  for  grass. 

“El  Geneina,”  Mustapha  says.  “Sudan.” 
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“We  can’t  cross  over,”  I  remind  him.  “Always  know  where  the  border  is. 
Well  get  arrested.” 

Abdullah  drives  into  the  town  center.  Armed  soldiers  expressionless  be¬ 
hind  their  sunglasses  monitor  the  roads.  People  stop  what  they  are  doing  to 
watch  us.  The  vendors  selling  car  tires.  The  women  washing  clothes  in  buckets. 
The  boys  chasing  one  another  down  the  narrow  streets.  Sheep  stand  behind  a 
butcher  stall  and  the  butcher  watches  us,  too,  sharpening  his  knives. 

We  drive  past  walls  cluttered  with  faded  oil-company  advertisements. 
Children  and  goats  stand  by  mud  stoops,  and  vultures  observe  the  commotion 
from  the  branches  overhanging  vendor  stalls.  Rap  music  carries  faintly  from 
cassette  players.  We  pass  a  herder  of  goats,  the  animals  wide-eyed  due  to  the 
clanging. of  metal  coming  from  one  of  the  huts;  there  an  old  man  beats  shapes 
out  of  metal  that  is  orange  from  the  light  of  a  forge  fire. 

We  stop  at  Adre  Hospital.  Guards  lounging  within  the  crevices  of  broken 
walls  rouse  themselves  and  lead  us  to  the  main  office,  where  we  meet  Dr.  Autid 
Adam. 

“Patients  live  under  trees.  Many  injured.  Many  refugees.  No  medicine,  no 
doctors.  Shooting  injuries.  Situation  not  good.  It  is  too  difficult.  All  is  lost.” 

He  calls  an  orderly  to  escort  us  through  the  halls.  The  soles  of  my  boots 
stick  to  the  floor.  Flies  collect  on  discarded  bandages.  Women  sit  outside  dimly 
lit  rooms,  passive  to  the  flies  scrambling  across  their  faces.  One  of  them  grabs 
my  hand.  Her  boy.  There.  On  the  plastic  brown  mat  where  dirty  sheets  peek 
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out  from  beneath  a  mosquito  net.  That  boy.  He  fell  from  a  tree,  fractured  his 
left  leg.  The  cast  won’t  dry  in  the  humidity. 

Across  from  him  lies  another  emaciated  boy  with  a  gunshot  wound  to  his 
left  hip;  it  is  clotted  with  flies.  My  stomach  turns.  The  funk.  Soldiers  shot  him 
in  June  or  July.  He  can’t  remember.  Shot  here  in  Adre  while  working  in  a  grain 
mill.  Janjaweed  attacked  his  village  in  Darfur  in  2003  but  it  was  here  he  was 
shot.  He  smiles.  I  clamp  my  hand  over  my  nose  and  mouth  against  the  smell, 
try  to  convey  with  my  eyes  that  I  appreciate  his  sense  of  irony. 

Another  boy.  Shot  in  the  buttocks  in  January  by  the  Janjaweed.  He  lies  on 
his  stomach,  urine  bag  spilled  on  the  floor.  A  nurse  steps  on  it,  shakes  it  off 
her  foot. 

A  fat  bandage  covers  the  boy’s  wound.  It  hasn’t  healed.  The  doctors  don’t 
know  why.  Perhaps  the  heat.  Perhaps  the  lack  of  medicine.  Perhaps  it  is  just 
bad  luck.  They  shrug,  helpless. 

“What  are  you  doing  here?” 

I  turn  and  face  a  doctor  with  Medecins  Sans  Frontieres.  We  don’t  have  his 
permission  to  be  here.  This  part  of  the  hospital  belongs  to  MSF,  he  says.  Do 
we  not  understand  the  danger  we  are  in?  Have  we  not  seen  all  the  soldiers? 
Everyone  is  watching  everyone.  Even  now,  as  we  speak.  My  God!  No  one  is  safe. 
MSF  cannot  be  seen  associating  with  us.  What  if  we  offend  the  Chad  govern¬ 
ment?  What  would  happen  to  his  work  then?  If  we  want  to  talk  to  “the  blacks” 
we  must  go  over  there. 

He  points  to  a  collection  of  dejected  buildings,  a  courtyard  where  fowl 
nod  in  the  afternoon  heat  beside  men  and  women  sprawled  beneath  gnarled, 
leafless  trees. 

“I  don’t  know  what  they  do  there,”  the  MSF  doctor  says.  “The  blacks  oper¬ 
ate  that.  It  is  not  MSF.  You  can  go  there  if  you  must.” 

“Even  if  we  offend  the  Chad  government?” 

“This  is  very  dangerous.  A  war.  You  put  yourself  and  us  at  risk  being  here. 
You  must  leave  our  side.  I  will  talk  to  Doctor  Adam.” 

He  spins  around  and  stalks  down  the  corridor,  trailed  by  a  nurse.  Black 
orderlies  in  white  coats  follow  at  a  respectful  distance. 


We  leave  the  hospital  and  follow  a  rutted  street  draining  sewage.  Our 
windows  open,  dust  blowing  in.  Wide-eyed  children  stare  from  open  doors 
that  lead  into  darkened  halls  wet  from  mop  water.  Squatting  men  eat  with 
their  fingers  from  tin  bowls.  The  air  stands  heavy  with  the  funk  of  cows  and 
goats  and  sheep  that  have  passed  this  way  to  market.  Many  of  the  mortared 
huts  provide  empty  reminders  of  the  dozens  of  families  who  lived  here  once. 

Abdullah  parks  outside  the  compound  of  Secedev,  a  Chad  NGO  that 
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provides  agricultural  assistance.  We  get  out  of  the  Land  Rover  dust-covered 
and  sore.  Inside  the  gates,  a  man  scoops  pasta  onto  a  large  plate.  He  inserts 
spoons  all  around  the  plate  and  the  staff  and  we  sit  in  a  circle  on  the  ground 
and  dig  in.  Flies  ignore  the  food,  descending  instead  on  us. 

“Janjaweed  come  together  in  great  numbers  and  attack  and  take  the  ani¬ 
mals  of  farmers,”  Ndoyengar  Narisse  says  after  I  tell  him  about  the  MSF  doctor. 
“It  is  very  insecure.  The  SLA  is  in  Adre.  Sudan  troops  are  in  the  hills  across  the 
wadi.  This  morning  we  go  to  Goungour,  less  than  a  mile  from  the  border.  The 
security  there  is  okay,  but  villages  near  it  have  been  attacked  and  all  the  people 
flee  to  Goungour.” 

We  drive  forty  minutes  through  the  bush,  following  Ndoyengar,  the  soft 
sandy  ground  sucking  at  our  wheels.  Some  spots  are  lushly  green  from  rain. 
Goats  rise  up  on  their  hind  legs  to  graze  in  leafy  trees,  and  farmers  till  the 
ground  in  fields  of  sorghum. 

In  Goungour  village,  fencing  made  from  twisted  branches  encloses  empty 
corrals;  dust  churns  up  from  the  bare  feet  of  children  fleeing  our  advance.  A 
generator  hums  through  the  warm,  wet  air.  An  old  man  lays  straw  mats  on  the 
ground.  We  sit  and  he  pours  mud-filmed  water  from  a  plastic  National  Diesel 
Oil  jug  into  a  bowl. 

“This  is  our  water,”  Ndoyengar  says  before  he  drinks.  “Taken  from  the 
wadi.” 

The  village  elders  join  us  to  share  the  water,  their  cheeks  drawing  in  like 
the  gills  of  a  fish  with  each  sip. 
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“This  is  the  biggest  village  in  this  area.  We  had  a  police  station  but  the 
police  left  for  Adre.” 

“There’s  no  security  now.” 

“Yesterday  the  Janjaweed  took  twenty-six  cows.” 

“In  July  they  took  one  hundred  fifty  cows  and  eighteen  camels.” 

“They  always  come  back.” 

“On  horses  and  camels.  White  turbans.  Sunglasses.  Khaki  pants.  Rifles.” 
“They  look  for  villages  with  animals.” 

“We  miss  our  cows.” 

“We  miss  our  land.” 

“We  miss  the  people  who  are  dead.” 


The  afternoon  creeps  up  on  us  without  warning.  We  leave  Goungour, 
return  to  Adre  then  Farchana  before  nightfall.  Ndoyengar  takes  us  by  another 
route  he  says  is  faster.  My  stomach  turns.  Perhaps  from  the  water.  The  sun 
swims  in  the  sky,  rainbow  rings  throbbing  from  it  with  each  hole  the  Land 
Rover  strikes.  I  drink  from  my  water  bottle,  which  I  left  too  long  in  the  heat. 
I’m  woozy  from  the  Benadryl,  mouth  pasty.  My  back  itches.  I  bounce  from  my 
seat,  flopping  like  a  marionette  as  we  hit  another  hole. 

What  is  that?  A  ravine?  We  dip  into  it,  drive  ahead.  Or  is  this  the  border  wadi? 
Are  those  hills  Sudan?  Where  the  fuck  is  Ndoyengar  taking  us?  The  heat.  I’m 
burning.  I  drink  more  water.  I  don’t  know  Ndoyengar.  Is  he  taking  us  to  Sudan? 
More  rainbow  rings.  Oh  shit,  what’s  going  on?  How  much  can  he  get  for  us? 
Yellow  sky,  Arizona  desert,  except  those  are  not  Apache  warriors  on  the  sunned 
buttes.  No,  they’re  Janjaweed.  Oh  Jesus,  tv  fucking  Westerns,  what  am  I  thinking? 
The  skull  of  a  cow.  Its  sightless  eyes  hold  the  sky  and  me  in  it.  Jesus,  is  he  taking  us 
into  Sudan?  Why  can’t  anyone  hear  me?  Where  are  we?  Where  are  we? 

“Stop,  stop!  Stop  the  fucking  car!” 

Abdullah  stops,  looks  uncertainly  at  Mustapha,  who  reaches  for  my  hand. 

“What  is  wrong?” 

Ndoyengar  drives  on  then  he  stops.  He  gets  out  and  walks  back  to  us. 

“Where  are  we?”  I  ask,  my  voice  coming  out  in  gasps.  “Why  are  we  crossing 
the  wadi  into  Sudan?” 

Ndoyengar  scowls. 

“Sudan  is  a  mile  away.  What  is  the  problem?  I  have  work  to  do.” 

He  walks  back  to  the  Land  Rover.  Abdullah  starts  the  engine.  I  sip  more 
water.  Hot  wind  dries  my  face.  I’m  sweat-soaked.  My  back  itches.  I  pop  a  few 
Benadryl  and  close  my  eyes.  Day-tripping.  Let  the  land  take  me  where  it  will. 

*  *  * 
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We  spend  the  night  in  the  Farchana  compound  and  then  return  to  Abe- 
che  in  the  morning.  After  we  stow  our  gear,  Darren  and  I  join  Claude  in  the 
cafeteria.  There’s  a  bottle  of  beer  on  his  table. 

“The  gendarmes  say  they  need  an  increase  in  their  incentive  pay,”  Claude 
tells  us.  “The  UN  has  approved  a  6  percent  increase.  We ’re  worried  it  will  be¬ 
come  a  subsidy.  It’s  already  more  than  their  salary.  We’re  not  sure  how  much 
of  the  salary  they  use.  They  might  just  sock  it  away.” 

Darren  and  I  buy  beers. 

“The  UN  voted  to  deploy  troops  to  Sudan.  But  Sudan  won’t  accept  them. 
So  .  .  .” 

Claude  throws  up  his  arms. 

“There’re  rumors  of  a  new  offensive  in  Darfur,”  he  continues.  “Who  knows 
what  will  happen  now  on  the  border.  Will  the  rebels  flee  into  Chad?  Will  Deby 
let  them?  Does  he  have  a  choice?  The  border  guards  and  rebels  are  all  from 
some  tribe.  If  Deby  lets  them  stay,  will  Sudan  support  another  coup  attempt?” 

He  pauses  to  sip  his  beer. 

“It’s  about  oil.  There’s  oil  in  northern  Sudan,  oil  in  southern  Sudan,  chances 
are  there’s  oil  in  the  middle.  Move  out  black  Africans  and  put  Darfur  under 
Arab  chiefs  and  the  oil  is  theirs. 

“It’s  about  Arabs  versus  black  Africans,  herders  against  farmers,  Darfur 
population  versus  Khartoum  leadership.  But  don’t  forget  the  oil.” 


In  the  morning  wc  fly  to  Bahai,  where  the  Oure  Cassoni  refugee 
camp  was  established  in  2003,  literally  feet  away  from  the  Sudan  border  in 
the  Sahara  Desert. 

Beneath  the  wings  of  our  plane  the  land  transforms  from  a  thin  layer  of 
green  to  rolling  sand  dunes.  We  land  on  a  rock-strewn  runway  and  stop  beside 
a  shack  with  a  torn  tin  roof  that  is  rattled  by  bursts  of  hot  wind.  A  UN  Land 
Rover  awaits  our  arrival. 

An  African  gazelle,  a  gift  from  the  village  elders,  sits  in  the  sandy  lot  of  the 
Bahai  compound  and  watches  with  wide  dark  eyes  as  we  swing  by  it  and  park 
in  front  of  the  administration  building. 

The  compound’s  administrator,  Comlan  Spero  Guy,  offers  us  chairs.  He 
asks  his  assistant  to  provide  us  with  a  security  briefing. 

The  people  of  Bahai  are  Zaghawa.  The  camp  is  twelve  miles  from  here  and 
less  than  a  mile  from  the  border.  We  travel  in  convoys  only,  at  least  three  Land 
Rovers.  A  six  p.m.  curfew  is  in  effect.  Be  careful  of  looking  at  Zaghawa  women. 
The  men  will  harm  you  if  you  approach  their  women.  If  you  kill  a  woman,  you 
will  pay  at  least  one  hundred  camels.  A  man,  you  will  pay  countless  camels. 
Understand? 
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“Where  would  we  get  the  camels?” 

“Please,  just  try  not  to  kill  anyone.” 

“Right.” 

“It  is  very  hot.  The  winds  are  dangerous  here.  Sandstorms  cover  the  sun. 
What  else  do  you  wish  to  know?” 

“You  tell  us.” 

“It  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  rebels  from  soldiers.  They  have  the  same  guns, 
wear  the  same  uniform.  But  no  one  will  admit  this  to  you.  Chad  and  Sudan 
have  an  agreement.  Chad  is  not  to  support  the  rebels,  Sudan  is  not  to  under¬ 
mine  Chad’s  government.  We  will  see,  eh?  Just  on  Sunday  we  saw  Sudan  forces 
deployed  on  the  border,  watching  the  camp.  There  may  be  some  Janjaweed 
there  as  well.  Questions?” 


After  lunch  we  drive  to  Oure  Cassoni  through  a  treeless  desert  land¬ 
scape  like  the  bottom  of  an  ocean.  Diesel-spewing  jeeps  loaded  with  armed 
men  pass  us.  Some  of  the  men  wear  desert  military  garb,  others  T-shirts  and 
khaki  pants.  Rebels?  Soldiers?  Both?  Who  can  say? 

The  camp  sprawls  for  miles,  the  tents  so  covered  with  sand  that  at  first  I 
mistake  them  for  dunes.  Unlike  in  the  other  camps,  I  smell  nothing.  Instead 
the  still  air  feels  as  vacant  as  the  stares  from  families  who  sit  immobile  outside 
their  tents  in  the  harsh  light. 
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We  stop  at  the  market  where  the  Shell  insignia  glints  off  aluminum  siding 
used  on  some  of  the  stalls.  An  elderly  man  offers  us  tea.  Beside  him  other  men 
take  off  their  argyle  socks  and  pour  water  over  their  feet  in  preparation  for  the 
time  for  prayer. 

“My  tea  shop  is  called  Gahwatu  Alatilleen the  old  man  tells  us.  “It  means 
if  you  have  no  work,  come  here.” 

He  laughs.  A  young  man  approaches,  asks  where  we  are  from. 

“America.” 

The  old  man  is  his  uncle.  The  young  man,  twenty-five-year-old  Izeldeen 
Khacter,  shows  us  a  business  card  from  Brigham  and  Women’s  Hospital  in 
Boston. 

“I  have  worked  with  doctors  from  this  place.” 

“I  want  to  talk  to  the  rebels,”  I  tell  him.  “I  want  to  know  what  is  happening 
in  Darfur.” 

“Yes,  you  can  do  this.  Come.” 

We  follow  him  out  of  the  market  toward  his  tent  in  Zone  C,  Block  L.  The 
camp  is  divided  by  villages  and  tribes;  Zaghawa,  Fur,  Masalit,  Grron,  Dagno. 

In  Zone  C  live  families  from  Furawiya,  Sudan;  Zone  A,  Korunie  City, 
Sudan;  Zone  B,  Awmrow,  Sudan. 

Izzy  left  Furawiya  with  his  parents  days  before  the  Janjaweed  attacked  it. 
From  the  road  to  Oure  Cassoni  camp,  he  could  see  Furawiya  burning. 

“I  have  no  work  papers.  I  only  have  refugee  card  for  food.  People  say,  Since 
you  are  Zaghawa  won’t  Deby  help  you?  In  New  Orleans,  people  were  American 
like  your  President  Bush.  Did  he  take  them  in?” 

We  stop  at  a  tent  that  serves  as  a  small  library.  Izzy  manages  it  every  morn¬ 
ing.  He  attended  university  in  Tripoli  where  he  learned  English.  Inside,  he 
retrieves  a  Thuraya  satellite  phone. 

“Tonight  I  will  call  people  in  Sudan  to  speak  with  you  tomorrow.” 

“How  do  you  know  the  rebels?” 

Izzy  shrugs. 

“Are  you  a  rebel?” 

“If  I  support  George  Bush  and  another  man  supports  John  Kerry  is  that 
man  a  rebel?  That  is  me.  In  America  I  would  support  John  Kerry.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
port  Sudan  government,  but  I’m  not  a  rebel.” 


Evening  at  the  Bahai  UN  compound.  Vast  blue-gray  sky  tinged  with 
the  rust  color  of  an  approaching  sandstorm.  I  play  with  the  gazelle,  its  black 
tail  wagging  like  a  dog’s  as  I  tug  on  its  horns. 

“We  have  three  kinds  of  this  deer,”  Mustapha  says. 

“This  one  is  biggest?” 
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Small.” 


The  wind  increases,  stirring  the  sand  at  my  feet.  Sheets  of  burlap  toss  in 
the  air  and  twist  away  toward  an  obscured  moon. 

“Do  you  know  we  have  Janjaweed  in  Chad?”  Mustapha  says.  “I  see  them, 
know  them.  They  leave  their  problems  in  Sudan.  Their  generals  rob  them. 
They  get  tired  of  fighting  or  join  the  Chad  army  for  better  pay.” 

“Why  would  Chad  let  the  Janjaweed  come  in?” 

“The  defense  minister  and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  are  both  Arab.  Deby 
says  nothing  so  they  don’t  try  a  coup.” 

“Why  doesn’t  he  buy  them  off  with  oil  money?” 

“All  the  oil  money  goes  to  war;  war  with  Sudan,  for  rebels,  to  generals  pro¬ 
tecting  Deby.  What  do  you  think?” 

“It  makes  sense.” 

“Yes.  Because  none  of  it  makes  sense.” 

Mustapha  laughs.  We  shield  our  eyes  against  the  wind,  so  much  sand  now 
in  the  air  I  cannot  even  see  the  compound  walls.  Then  Mustapha  disappears. 
The  wind  howls. 


In  the  morning,  we  wait  for  Izzy  outside  the  library  tent.  We  pass  the  time 
by  visiting  with  a  man  chained  to  a  tree.  He  is  crazy  from  war,  we  are  told.  There 
are  about  fifty  people  in  the  camp  like  him.  He  lives  on  a  moonscape  of  rocks  and 
boulders,  the  skulls  of  animals.  Children  observe  him  at  a  distance.  Dressed  in 
red  rags,  his  sister  swings  a  metal  pole  and  talks  to  herself.  Warns  us  away. 

Izzy  finds  us,  excited  that  he  just  sold  a  goat.  He  tells  us  he  called  rebel 
commanders  the  night  before.  There  is  heavy  fighting  in  Darfur,  they  told  him. 
They  were  too  far  away  to  meet  us.  But  he  will  call  them  again  so  I  can  speak 
to  them  on  his  Thuraya. 

I  want  to  see  the  border.  Our  UN  driver  takes  us  toward  a  water  tower 
next  to  Wadi  Hawar,  which  separates  the  camp  from  Sudan.  He  radios  the 
dispatcher  at  the  compound  and  gives  our  position.  His  voice  shakes.  I  hear 
frantic  talk  from  the  dispatcher. 

“What  is  he  saying?” 

“Don’t  get  killed,”  Izzy  says. 

We  park  by  rubber  tubes  connected  to  the  water  tank.  Sparse  shrubs  thrive 
in  the  wet  ground  around  the  tubes,  but  beyond  the  tubes  little  else  grows,  ex¬ 
cept  in  the  wadi  where  tall,  grassy  weeds  wave  above  the  water. 

Across  the  wadi,  we  see  Sudanese  jeeps,  machine-gun  mounts  and  soldiers. 
A  Sudanese  soldier  follows  us  with  a  telescope.  Izzy  points  to  a  hill  where  he 
says  rebels  once  camped.  A  soft  wind  ripples  the  water.  Long-legged  birds  strut 
through  the  weeds. 
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“I  lived  in  that  direction,”  Izzy  says  and  points  over  the  wadi,  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  that  is  as  far  from  here  as  the  moon. 

He  calls  Abdallaha  Xaya  Ahmad,  a  spokesman  for  the  NRF,  and  inter¬ 
prets. 

“The  Sudan  government  is  killing  everyone.  They  are  attacking  us  even 
now.  Three  days  ago  they  bombed  Umseeder  village.  Right  now  Umseeder  is 
still  smoking.  Many  killed.  I  don’t  know  how  many.  Yesterday,  Janjaweed  at¬ 
tacked  people  between  the  villages  of  Kutom  and  Disa  and  killed  seventeen 
persons. 

“At  this  moment  all  civilians  can’t  move  between  Kutom  and  Disa.  Fasher 
University  was  attacked.  Many  students  killed  because  they  support  rebels.” 

Izzy  hands  me  the  phone. 

“He  wants  to  talk  to  you.” 

I  press  the  phone  against  my  ear.  I  hear  gunfire. 

“What  is  your  name?” 

“Malcolm.” 

“Malcolm,”  he  says  struggling  with  his  English,  “we  stay  and  defend  our 
rights  and  people  even  if  we  are  killed.  What  kind  of  name  is  Malcolm?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  I  shout  above  the  noise  on  the  other  end.  “Scottish.  My 
mother  gave  it  to  me.” 
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“Very  nice  to  meet  you,  Mr.  Malcolm.  God’s  blessing  to  your  mother.  Call 
anytime.” 

Then  nothing  but  the  silence  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone  and  the  quiet 
breezes  blowing  over  the  wadi. 


When  I  lived  in  San  Francisco  and  counseled  Salvadoran  and  Cam¬ 
bodian  refugees,  I  thought  I  learned  from  them  the  meaning  of  war  and  loss. 
But  what  I’ve  seen  here  confounds  my  sense  of  earned  expertise.  Chad  swirls 
around  me,  a  seething  waste  of  lost  souls  where  years  of  war  have  shaken  its 
steady  heart,  its  proverbial  moral  compass — its  way  out. 

Refugees  live  hopelessly  in  the  camps.  Government  officials,  aid  workers, 
gendarmes,  all  of  them  alike  are  out  for  themselves  because  nothing  and  no 
one  represents  anything  larger — especially  American  diplomatic  globe-trotters 
who  dance  the  dance  of  nonintrusive  intervention,  urging  other  countries  to 
stand  up  against  the  war,  knowing  none  of  them  will  without  US  leadership. 

I  came  here  suspecting  that  oil  companies  were  war  profiteers,  cynical  op¬ 
pressors  of  an  already  impoverished  people — the  obvious  scapegoats,  the  villains. 
I  don’t  hold  them  blameless,  but  they  may  be  the  most  honest  among  the  dishon¬ 
est.  They  arrived  to  find  a  moral  vacuum,  a  willing  bureaucracy  that  places  more 
emphasis  on  titles  and  courtesy  calls  and  the  stamping  of  travel  permits  than 
governance  and  prefers  personal  gain  to  the  protection  of  its  own  people. 

While  we  were  in  the  bush.  President  Deby  accused  Chevron  and  Ma¬ 
laysian  state-owned  Petronas  of  failing  to  pay  taxes  totalling  $486.2  million. 
When  Chevron  produced  official  agreements,  showing  the  amount  they  owed 
had  been  paid,  Deby  suspended  the  underlings  who  signed  the  documents 
and  publicly  denounced  the  taxes  as  mere  “crumbs.”  Chevron  and  Petronas, 
along  with  ExxonMobil,  have  already  promised  to  invest  $4.2  billion  in  an 
underground  pipeline  from  landlocked  Chad  to  the  Atlantic  port  of  Kribi  in 
Cameroon,  but  that’s  no  longer  enough.  Now  Deby  wants  another  half  billion 
dollars  in  taxes.  Now  he  is  demanding  60  percent  of  their  profits.  And  what 
can  even  the  petroleum  giants  do?  If  they  refuse,  Deby  will  boot  them  out,  and 
another  company  will  fill  the  void. 

Long  ago,  oil  executives  must  have  discovered,  as  I  have,  that  one’s  position 
here  determines  rank  and  place  in  the  pecking  order  of  trickle-down  payoffs. 
There’s  no  obvious  way  to  fix  it,  only  a  way  to  work  it.  Because  it’s  not  what  you 
do  but  where  you  stand  in  line — and  if  you  want  to  improve  your  standing,  you 
have  to  do  it  by  force.  So  strongmen  set  up  shop  and  make  their  own  rules  and 
take  what  they  can  before  the  next  coup.  The  American  companies  didn’t  make 
these  rules;  they’re  just  willing  to  play  by  them  in  order  to  get  the  precious  oil 
that  you  buy  to  fuel  your  car. 
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So  acknowledge  your  own  place  in  this  order.  Step  in  line.  Be  ready  to 
change  allegiances  with  chameleon  speed.  Play  along  and  pray  you  don’t  get 
trapped  in  the  middle. 


The  music  drumming  into  my  brain  from  Le  Carnivore  has  improved 
little  since  Darren  and  I  were  here  three  weeks  ago.  The  sound  system  has 
been  repaired.  A  few  US  oil  workers  sit  in  folding  chairs.  One  of  them  apolo¬ 
gizes  to  a  waitress  for  his  behavior  the  previous  night. 

“You’re  back,”  Princess  says. 

We  offer  her  a  seat  but  she  demurs.  She  wears  a  pink  blouse,  tight  jeans, 
and  impossibly  high  platform  shoes.  She  sits  alone  until  a  man  kneels  behind 
her  and  puts  his  hands  over  her  face.  She  grins  and  turns  around. 

With  luck,  he  will  carry  her  away  to  England  where  she  can  become  the 
soccer  player  of  her  dreams.  With  luck,  he  will  offer  her  more  than  ten  dol¬ 
lars  afterward.  As  someone  who  sits  here  pleasantly  plastered  after  too  much 
time  in  the  bush,  knowing  that  I  will  fly  out  to  Paris  in  a  day,  I  can  indulge  in 
optimism. 

Just  an  hour  earlier  we  had  taken  a  cab  to  the  airport  to  check  our  luggage. 
A  sticker  on  the  windshield  read,  usama  bin  laden,  mai  gaskiya  yana  tare  da 
allah.  “Osama  bin  Laden.  Praise  be  to  God.”  Darren  tipped  the  driver  a  dollar 
and  the  man  smiled  and  pumped  Darren’s  hands  with  both  of  his. 

“That’s  how  we  defeat  terrorism,”  Darren  said.  “One  goddamn  US  dollar 
at  a  time.” 

I  gave  the  driver  a  dollar  too.  Just  for  backup. 

Princess  and  her  escort  get  up  together.  She  pauses  at  our  table,  holding 
his  hand. 

“How  was  your  trip?”  she  asks. 

“The  fighting  continues.” 

“Yes.” 

Princess  and  her  man  walk  away  to  pursue  their  tryst  in  the  alley,  a  pickup, 
some  rotten  hotel  room.  She  doesn’t  give  us  so  much  as  a  backward  glance. 
Soon,  Darren  and  I  will  do  the  same,  put  the  whole  lot  of  it  behind  us.  The 
music,  the  oil  workers,  the  hovels  of  refugee  camps,  the  killing.  All  of  it.  Let  it 
be  gone  with  the  daybreak,  gone  with  the  rains.  What  else  can  we  do  but  wish 
it  away? 

There  is  no  promise,  Mustapha.  You  got  that  right.  □ 
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Circus  at  the  Center 
of  the  World 


Daniel  Alarcon 


Olijah  Manau  was  a  rosy-cheeked  man  from  the  capital,  and  had 
been  living  in  the  village  of  1797  for  six  months  when  the  soldiers 
came.  He  was  a  timid  man,  and  not  without  reason.  To  be  exiled 
here  to  teach  in  this  humid  backwater  was  testament  to  his  consistent  medi¬ 
ocrity.  He  had  scored  near  the  bottom  on  the  regional  placement  exam,  well 
below  the  cutoff  for  a  job  in  the  city  at  one  of  the  better  schools.  The  dispirit¬ 
ing  results  were  announced  on  the  radio  a  few  nights  after  the  test,  in  alpha¬ 
betical  order.  It  took  several  hours.  His  family  was  neither  wealthy  nor  well 
connected,  and  so  nothing  could  be  done.  He  was  thirty  when  he  left  home. 
He  had  never  been  to  the  jungle  before.  He  had  never  left  the  city. 

The  town,  his  new  home,  was  perpetually  soggy  and  heat-swollen.  The 
rains  came  and  brought  little  relief.  He  rented  a  room  from  a  man  named 
Zahir  who  had  lost  both  hands  in  the  war.  Zahir’s  son,  Nico,  was  an  unwilling 
student,  and  he  seemed  to  distrust  his  teacher  and  housemate.  Sometimes 
Manau  helped  them  tend  their  small  plot,  but  in  truth  he  had  no  skill  for  it. 
The  earth  held  no  romance  for  him.  Manau  longed  for  concrete  and  every¬ 
thing  else  he  had  left  behind.  Nico’s  crippled  father  dug  holes  with  his  stumps, 
he  carried  heavy  loads  on  his  back,  balancing  rucksacks  on  his  broad  shoulders 
with  help  from  his  son.  The  man  was  a  rock.  At  night  Manau  listened  to  the 
mosquitoes  thrumming  in  the  humid  air,  to  the  distant  cawing  and  various 
shrieks  the  jungle  produced,  and,  with  his  thin  curtain  drawn,  he  checked  his 
naked  body  for  the  progress  of  the  sores  and  rashes  that  were  always  afflicting 
him.  It  was  his  daily  chore,  an  exercise  in  personal  hygiene  that  had  devolved 
into  a  strange  kind  of  vanity.  The  pitiable  condition  of  his  person  played  a 
central  role  in  his  sexual  fantasies.  To  be  nursed  back  to  health!  To  be  mas¬ 
saged  and  anointed  in  fruit  essences,  in  herbal  potions!  With  a  cloudy  shav¬ 
ing  mirror  and  the  kerosene  lamp,  he  examined  himself,  the  carbuncular  skin 
blossoming  on  his  back  and  buttocks,  beneath  his  armpits.  He  was  satisfied 
that  one  day,  soon,  he  would  look  pathetic  enough  to  stir  something  soft  and 
generous  in  a  woman’s  heart.  In  the  city,  it  was  assumed  that  the  heat  made 
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jungle  women  freer.  The  prospect  of  these  unknown  women,  their  bronzed 
and  beautiful  legs  spread  wide,  had  in  fact  been  Manaus  only  consolation 
when  he  was  informed  of  his  teaching  assignment. 

Most  mornings,  after  the  rains,  Manau  arrived  to  the  school  early  to 
sweep  the  puddles  away.  The  roof  leaked  and  there  was  nothing  to  be  done 
about  it.  At  the  very  least,  he  could  be  grateful  for  the  raised  wooden  floor  of 
the  schoolhouse.  Zahir  said  it  would  have  to  be  replaced  in  a  few  years,  but 
for  now  it  was  fine:  able  to  withstand,  with  a  minimum  of  creaking,  Manaus 
unhappy  pacing.  The  government  had  seen  fit  to  send  fifteen  primitive  desks 
where  his  students  sat  diffidently,  waiting  to  be  entertained — twenty  had  been 
promised,  but  an  official  in  the  village  of  1791  kept  five  for  himself  and  no  one 
complained  so  neither  did  Manau.  He  taught  cheerlessly  every  morning,  and 
sent  his  students  home  for  lunch  a  bit  earlier  each  day.  They  were  all  primi¬ 
tives.  Manau  had  hoped  to  be  seen  as  a  knowledgeable  and  cultured  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  city,  but  instead  they  were  amused  by  his  ignorance  of  trees  and 
plants,  disappointed  by  his  inability  to  distinguish  between  the  calls  of  various 
birds.  “I  don’t  care  about  birds,”  he  said  one  day,  and  to  his  surprise  the  words 
came  out  angrily. 

It  wasn’t  that  the  children  disliked  him.  Manau  was  inoffensively  boring, 
taught  listlessly,  but  he  let  them  out  early,  on  some  days  canceled  class  al¬ 
together  and  no  one  seemed  to  mind.  The  day  that  the  soldiers  arrived  in  a 
pair  of  rusty,  creaking  green  trucks,  Manau  was  quick  to  call  off  school:  there 
was  an  excitement  in  his  students’  faces  that  he  couldn’t  compete  with.  He’d 
written  some  rules  about  fractions  on  the  blackboard.  He  had  never  liked 
arithmetic.  Outside  the  engines  rattled  and  the  soldiers  set  up  tarps  in  the 
plaza.  It  was,  he  would  later  learn,  the  first  time  in  more  than  a  year  that  the 
soldiers  had  come.  The  presence  of  outsiders  was  electric  and  disconcerting. 
Eyes  were  wandering.  Manau  heard  anxious  fingernails  scraping  against  the 
desks.  It  was  no  use:  go  out  into  the  streets,  he  ordered,  learn  about  life!  He 
smiled  proudly  as  the  schoolhouse  emptied,  as  if,  by  dint  of  laziness,  he  had 
stumbled  upon  a  new  pedagogy.  His  students  left,  all  of  them  except  Victor, 
whom  he  asked  to  stay. 

In  Manau’s  visions,  it  was  Victor’s  mother,  a  widow,  who  would  eventually 
take  him  in.  She  was  older,  he  knew  that,  but  with  these  jungle  people  one 
could  never  tell.  In  his  time  in  the  village,  Manau  had  learned  a  little  of  her 
past:  she  had  fallen  in  love  with  a  stranger  from  the  city,  who  had  disappeared 
into  the  jungle  at  the  end  of  the  war.  People  said  he  was  dead.  So  she  was  a 
free  woman,  and  wasn’t  Manau  also  a  stranger  from  the  city?  The  possibilities 
were  quite  obvious.  But  what  stirred  Manau  most  was  what  he  could  see:  she 
was  a  real  woman,  with  substantial  thighs  and  a  pleasing  weight  to  her.  She 
wore  her  black  hair  tied  with  a  red  band,  and  her  smallish  mouth  seemed 
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always  ready  to  break  into  a  smile.  She  was  doe-eyed,  a  hint  of  pink  in  her 
cheeks.  Her  name  was  Adela. 

Now  the  classroom  had  cleared,  and  her  boy  stood  before  him,  waiting. 
“Victor,”  he  said.  “Was  your  father  a  soldier?” 

The  boy  looked  baffled.  In  fact,  Manau  wasn’t  sure  himself  why  he  had 
asked  it.  Only  recently  had  his  isolation  become  so  stark,  so  complete,  that 
he  had  resolved  to  do  something  about  it.  He  saw  her  every  day  in  the  village, 
carrying  a  tray  of  silverfish  on  her  head.  Her  undersized  boy  sat  in  the  first 
row,  next  to  Zahir’s  son.  Manau  saw  them;  they  were  there — all  he  had  to  do 
was  speak. 

“No,  sir,”  Victor  said.  “I  don’t  think  he  was.” 

“Oh,”  Manau  nodded.  The  boy  was  anxious  to  leave,  swiveling  his  head 
every  few  moments  toward  the  door.  “Do  you  want  to  be  a  soldier?”  Manau 
asked. 

“I  don’t  know,  sir.” 

“It  would  break  your  mother’s  heart  if  you  left.” 

“Do  you  know  my  mother,  sir?”  the  boy  asked  very  politely. 

Manau  suddenly  felt  the  red  skin  beneath  his  clothes  awaken  in  com¬ 
plaint.  He  steeled  himself  against  the  urge  to  itch.  “I  do,”  he  said. 

“Oh.” 

“But  not  well,”  Manau  added.  “Not  well.” 

Insinuating  a  woman  through  her  child,  thought  Manau,  what  a  despi¬ 
cable  and  cowardly  thing  to  do!  He  wanted  to  be  done  with  it.  From  his  bag, 
he  produced  a  new  lead  pencil.  He  offered  it  to  Victor  and  the  boy  took  it 
without  hesitation.  Manau  meant  to  send  the  boy  off,  but  Victor  coughed  into 
his  hand  and  asked  permission  to  speak.  When  Manau  assented  the  boy  said, 
“Sir,  how  old  were  you  when  you  left  home?” 

“What  a  strange  question!” 

“I’m  sorry,  sir.” 

Manau  stood,  and  wondered  what  he  might  say.  If  you  were  born  in  a 
place  like  1797,  leaving  was  what  you  did  to  begin  your  life. 

“I’m  from  the  city,  boy.  We  don’t  have  to  leave.” 

Victor  nodded,  and  Manau  was  aware  that  what  he  had  said  was  terrible, 
cruel,  and  untrue.  In  the  city,  like  here,  the  children  dreamed  of  escape. 

“I’m  thirty  years  old  and  I’ve  only  just  left  my  home,”  Manau  said.  “Why?” 

The  boy  bit  his  lip,  shot  a  glance  toward  the  door  and  then  back  at  his 
teacher.  “It’s  Nico,”  he  said.  “He’s  always  said  he  would  leave  with  the  soldiers. 
He  says  he  doesn’t  care  if  his  family  starves  without  him.” 

Manau  nodded.  His  landlord  had  often  confessed  that  fear:  Without  Nico’s 
hands,  we’ll  go  hungry.  What  can  I  do  with  these  stumps? 

“Why  is  it  your  business?” 
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“Somebody  should  do  something,”  Victor  said.  “He’s  my  friend.” 

“You’re  a  good  boy,”  Manau  said.  He  thanked  Victor,  patted  him  on  the 
shoulder  and  told  him  not  to  worry.  “I’ll  talk  with  his  father.”  He  led  the  boy 
to  the  door,  and  watched  him  scamper  off  to  join  his  friends.  The  teacher  re¬ 
turned  to  his  desk,  straightened  some  papers,  then  erased  the  board  with  a 
wet  rag.  Outside  the  boys  hovered  around  the  soldiers,  entranced.  Soon,  their 
mothers  would  come  to  shoo  them  away,  to  send  them  into  the  jungle  to  hide. 
But  that  fear  was  old-fashioned,  and  the  children  knew  it.  When  he  strolled 
by  at  last,  Manau  saw  in  their  eyes  looks  of  excitement,  looks  no  student  had 
ever  shown  him. 


Later,  when  his  mother  died  and  he  left  1797,  Victor  would  remember  this 
day  as  the  beginning  of  the  town’s  dissolution.  Nico  spoke  of  leaving  and  Vic¬ 
tor  worried.  The  two  of  them  watched  the  soldiers,  admired  them  from  a  dis¬ 
tance  and  then  up  close,  brought  water  and  fruit  when  they  were  told  to.  After 
an  hour,  Nico  asked  one  soldier  where  he  was  from.  The  young  man  looked 
barely  eighteen.  He  gave  a  number  and  said  it  was  in  the  mountains.  Victor 
and  Nico  nodded  in  unison. 

“How  can  you  boys  stand  this  heat?”  the  soldier  said,  scowling,  his  face 
flush.  He  sat  slumped  and  sweating  beneath  the  shade  of  the  tarp. 

“We  can’t,”  Nico  said.  “We  hate  it  here.” 

The  soldier  laughed  and  called  over  a  few  of  his  friends.  “They  hate  it  here, 
too,”  he  said,  and  everyone  agreed  they  were  smart  boys. 

Victor  didn’t  hate  it.  He  watched  his  friend  enumerate  the  town’s  short¬ 
comings  for  the  soldier  and  felt  ashamed.  There’s  no  work,  Nico  said,  but  that 
wasn’t  exactly  true:  all  anyone  did  was  work.  Nico  said  there  was  nothing  to 
do,  but  Victor  still  considered  climbing  trees  an  activity.  All  Nico’s  complaints 
sounded  cruel,  uncharitable.  In  the  afternoon,  they  would  go  swimming  in 
the  river — that’s  how  we  stand  the  heat,  he  wanted  to  say.  And  it’s  great.  It’s 
beautiful.  The  water  is  cool  and  murky  and  at  the  bottom  you  can  plunge  your 
toes  into  the  cold  mud,  feel  it  close  around  your  feet,  suctioning  like  it  wants 
to  drown  you.  The  thought  of  it  made  him  smile.  You  come  out  clean.  But  he 
didn’t  say  any  of  this.  Nico  spoke  with  such  confidence  that  to  contradict  him 
seemed  almost  dangerous.  He  listened  in  silence  until  the  young  soldier  eyed 
him  and  said,  “What  about  you,  little  man?  What  do  you  have  to  say?” 

The  soldier  pointed  with  a  thin,  bony  finger.  Victor  looked  quickly  over 
his  own  shoulder  and  everyone  laughed. 

Just  then,  the  mothers  arrived  and  hurriedly  dispersed  their  children.  His 
own  mother  was  there  and  she  glared  at  the  soldier.  “Shame,”  she  said  and  the 
soldier  backed  away,  as  if  from  a  wild  animal. 
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“I’m  fine,  Ma,”  Victor  muttered,  but  it  was  no  use.  She  wasn’t  listening. 
The  mothers  were  taking  turns  shouting  at  the  soldiers;  the  children  hung 
their  heads  and  listened.  Victor’s  mother  held  his  hand  tightly,  her  voice  rose 
above  everyone  else’s.  There  she  was,  with  an  accusing  finger  drawing  circles 
in  the  air,  upbraiding  the  captain.  “What  do  you  want  with  our  boys?”  she  said. 
“Can’t  you  see  they’re  all  we  have?” 

The  captain  was  a  burly  giant  of  a  man  with  wide  round  eyes  and  a  mus¬ 
tache  flecked  with  gray.  As  Victor’s  mother  spoke,  he  nodded  apologetically. 
Madam,  the  captain  said  when  she  was  finished.  “My  sincerest  apologies.  I 
will  instruct  my  soldiers  to  avoid  speaking  with  your  boys.” 

“Thank  you,”  Victor’s  mother  said. 

“Do  you  hear  that,  men?”  the  captain  shouted. 

A  round  of  yessirs  came  from  the  enlisted  men.  They  stood  at  attention 
out  of  respect  for  the  women. 

The  apologies  continued.  As  the  captain  spoke,  he  twirled  his  cap  by  the 
bill.  “I’m  afraid  we  have  sullied  relations  with  the  people  of  this  fine  village,”  he 
said,  shaking  his  head.  “We  are  only  here  to  help.  It  is  our  solemn  mandate.” 

The  women  all  nodded,  but  Victor  knew  the  captain  was  only  addressing 
his  mother.  He  could  see  it  in  the  man’s  eyes.  She  squeezed  his  hand  and  Vic¬ 
tor  squeezed  back. 

“I  assure  you  we  want  nothing  with  your  boys,  madam,”  the  captain  contin¬ 
ued,  his  lips  curling  into  a  smile.  “It’s  the  town’s  women  who  are  so  beguiling.” 


That  evening  the  restaurant  was  crowded  with  soldiers.  They  were  stripped 
down  to  their  undershirts,  had  taken  off  their  boots  and  laid  them  in  a  pile  by 
the  door.  The  heat  that  day  had  been  an  animal  thing:  scalding,  heavy.  The 
entire  town  had  given  in  to  its  weight,  with  the  evening  set  aside  for  recovery. 
A  breeze  blew  now  and  again  through  the  open  windows  of  the  restaurant. 
Inside,  it  smelled  of  feet  and  beer.  The  soldiers  were  drinking  the  place  dry, 
singing  along  to  the  radio.  The  wooden  floor  was  shiny  and  slick.  Manau  was 
feeling  gloomy,  sharing  liter  bottles  with  a  few  disaffected,  unhappy  men.  They 
grumbled  about  the  dwindling  beer  supply  and  the  thirsty  soldiers.  There  was 
only  one  glass  so  they  drank  in  circles.  “Who  do  these  brats  think  they  are?” 
Manau  heard  a  man  complain.  “They’ll  leave  us  with  nothing.” 

It  was  a  real  concern  among  the  regulars.  Periodically,  someone  offered 
the  soldiers  a  rueful  smile  and  a  toast,  then  mumbled  curses  under  his  breath. 

Nico’s  father  arrived,  placed  his  stumps  on  the  bar,  and  confirmed  their 
worst  fears.  It  would  be  ten  days  before  the  next  truck  came.  “That’s  if  the 
roads  aren’t  washed  out,”  Zahir  added.  He  knew  the  delivery  schedules  well. 
Whenever  the  beer  truck  or  any  other  truck  came,  he  lent  his  broad  back  to 
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the  driver  for  loading  and  unloading.  He  had  a  special  cart  that  clasped  around 
his  chest  so  that  he  could  be  useful,  even  without  his  hands. 

Manau  nodded  at  his  landlord,  at  the  gathered  men,  and  felt  tolerated. 
Nothing  builds  community  like  complaining.  He  looked  Zahir  in  the  eye,  and 
knew  there  was  something  he  should  tell  him.  What  if  Nico  were  to  leave? 
Victor  had  spoken  of  it  as  a  child  would:  without  nuance,  certain  of  right 
and  wrong.  “He  doesn’t  care  if  they  starve,  Victor  said  of  his  friend,  horri¬ 
fied.  Manau  didn’t  see  it  so  clearly:  what  a  place  this  is  to  grow  into  adult¬ 
hood  in!  No  one  would  starve — even  Zahir  must  know  that!  Of  course  the 
boy  wanted  to  leave.  He  was  the  oldest  boy  in  the  school  by  nearly  two  years. 
He  had  celebrated  his  fourteenth  birthday  a  few  months  before,  on  a  dismal 
rainy  day,  surrounded  by  boys  that  barely  reached  his  shoulders.  All  the  boys 
his  age  had  gone  off  to  the  city.  Let  them,  Manau  thought.  Let  Nico  go,  too.  It 
struck  Manau  as  comic:  the  slow  disappearance  of  the  place,  the  boarded-up 
houses  all  along  the  streets  off  the  muddy  plaza.  Padlocked,  shuttered,  rotting 
inside.  Their  owners  don’t  visit,  they  don’t  send  money.  It  won’t  be  long  now: 
soon  they’ll  stop  pretending,  pack  up  en  masse  and  close  the  town  for  good. 
They’ll  say  a  prayer,  turn  their  backs  on  this  place,  and  let  the  jungle  surround 
it,  colonize  it,  disassemble  it. 

After  the  mothers  came  to  scatter  their  children,  a  few  parents  had  come 
to  Manau  to  complain:  How  is  it  that  you  let  them  go?  Why  on  this  day?  The 
mothers  were  desperate  that  their  children  stay  because  mothers  are  the  same 
everywhere.  What  if  they  leave  us?  Manau’s  mother  had  been  worried  for  her 
child  as  well,  had  stayed  up  with  him  the  night  he  listened  nervously  for  his 
score  on  the  radio.  She  had  wept  when  it  was  announced;  she  knew  what  it 
meant.  Where  will  they  send  you?  she’d  asked.  Now  here  he  was.  Manau  had 
felt  for  a  while  the  unreality  of  his  own  actions.  Nothing  had  the  weight,  the 
shape,  or  the  color  of  real  life:  it  was  what  allowed  him  to  observe  his  naked, 
degraded  body  with  amused  detachment;  to  imagine  with  eyes  closed  Adela 
loving  him  on  the  creaking  wooden  slats  of  her  raised  hut  near  the  river.  It 
was  what  allowed  him  now,  without  fear,  to  glare  at  the  captain  across  the 
fetid,  smoky  restaurant,  certain  that  no  matter  what  he  might  say  or  do,  the 
town’s  demoralized  men  would  back  him  up.  He  hummed  along  to  the  radio, 
felt  the  distant  beating  of  his  own  heart,  and  smiled  to  himself. 

Outside,  Victor,  Nico,  and  a  few  other  boys  stood  on  plastic  crates,  looking 
through  the  window  into  the  restaurant.  Nico’s  sister  Joanna  was  there  with  a 
friend,  teasing  the  boys.  “Monkeys,”  the  girls  pronounced.  “No  minds  of  your 
own.”  The  boys  shrugged  off  the  charge.  Nico  had  been  at  it  all  day,  stalking 
the  soldiers  around  town,  even  following  a  few  that  went  off  into  the  jungle 
on  a  reconnaissance  exercise.  He  returned,  not  a  little  disappointed,  and  told 
Victor  that  they  hadn’t  fired  their  guns. 
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“Not  even  once,”  he  said. 

The  restaurant  was  bursting  with  noise  and  life.  It  was  such  an  odd  sight: 
these  fifteen  strangers,  and  in  the  background,  a  few  of  the  regulars  nearly 
hidden  behind  a  curtain  of  smoke.  Someone  sang  tunelessly,  the  melody  soon 
eclipsed  by  whistles  and  laughter.  Victor  stood  on  his  tiptoes  to  take  it  all  in. 
Was  that  his  teacher  there,  now  turned  away,  now  smirking  toward  the  sol¬ 
diers?  The  captain  who  had  smiled  at  Victor’s  mother  sat  in  the  center  of  a 
circle  of  soldiers,  their  eyes  glistening  with  reverence.  He  told  war  stories  that 
contained  no  corpses,  no  dead:  only  long  stretches  of  marching  with  guns  at 
the  ready.  “Nothing  to  shoot  at.  Just  walking.  Enough  to  wear  out  two  pairs  of 
boots.  Enough  to  rot  your  feet.” 

“You  never  found  a  battle?” 

“The  jungle  is  endless,”  he  said.  “We  called  our  squadron  leader  Moses.  We 
were  the  wandering  tribe.” 

Victor  strained  to  see.  Nico,  by  contrast,  could  rest  his  elbows  on  the  ledge. 
Still,  Victor  could  hear  all  of  it,  and  now  he  looked  at  his  friend,  unimpressed 
by  these  mundane  accounts  of  the  soldiering  life.  “That’s  what  you  want  to 
do?”  he  asked.  “Walk  around?” 

Nico  shrugged.  “What  do  you  know  about  anything?”  he  said.  “There’s  no 
war  anyway.” 

“It  sounds  stupid.” 

“You  sound  stupid,”  Nico  snapped.  “At  least  they  go  places.” 

Victor  punched  him  in  the  arm,  and  his  friend  tumbled  off  his  crate.  He 
didn’t  mean  for  that  to  happen.  The  other  boys  stepped  back,  hushed. 

Nico  stood  up.  One  of  the  younger  boys  started  to  wipe  the  dirt  off  his 
back,  but  Nico  slapped  his  hand  away.  He  was  smiling.  “An  accident,  huh?” 
Nico  said. 

“Yeah.” 

“You’re  good  at  those,  aren’t  you?” 

Victor  didn’t  speak.  He  didn’t  breathe. 

“Say  you’re  sorry.” 

“I’m  sorry,”  Victor  muttered.  He  held  his  hand  out,  then  felt  Nico’s  open 
palms  shove  his  chest.  Victor  fell  back,  his  head  striking  the  wall.  He  heard 
a  gasp.  He  was  sure  that  one  of  the  girls  screamed.  It  was  dark,  then  light. 
He  gasped  for  air.  He  blinked:  Nico  was  over  him,  along  with  a  dozen  others. 
There  were  haloes  of  light  around  all  these  young,  familiar  faces. 

“You  can’t  tell  anyone.” 

“He’s  fine.” 

“You  killed  him  .  .  .” 

Once,  climbing  trees  over  the  river,  Victor  and  Nico  had  seen  a  helicopter 
skirting  the  treetops  downstream,  bobbing  unsteadily  in  the  sky.  A  vision  from 
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a  long-ago  windy  day.  They  had  climbed  the  tree  hurriedly,  twice  nearly  fall¬ 
ing,  to  get  a  better  look  at  it.  Transfixed  by  its  motion,  Victor  wondered  where 
it  would  land,  where  it  was  headed.  He  hadn’t  considered  for  a  moment  that 
the  machine  held  people  inside;  to  him,  it  was  shiny  and  steel  and  alive  of  its 
own  accord.  It  was  male  and  female,  a  being  unto  itself.  He  saw  its  past  and 
its  future.  It  lived  on  a  mountaintop  overlooking  the  city.  It  had  blood  inside 
and  a  beating  heart.  And  then,  just  before  the  helicopter  faded  from  view,  it 
caught  the  sun’s  reflection:  an  explosion  of  silver  light,  like  a  star  against  the 
bright  morning  sky.  The  distant  whirring  trailed  off,  but  for  minutes  after,  Vic¬ 
tor  blinked  and  could  still  see  the  helicopter’s  glow  etched  in  red,  burning 
against  the  black  insides  of  his  eyelids. 

It  was  only  by  diving  into  the  cool  river  that  the  last  traces  of  the  moment 
had  passed. 

Strange,  Victor  thought,  that  they  were  even  friends. 

Noise,  shouting;  his  peers  forming  a  wall  around  him.  Nico  crouched  by 
his  side.  “I’m  sorry,  Vic,”  he  said.  “Are  you  okay?”  Victor  felt  himself  nod.  One 
of  the  girls  ran  her  fingers  through  his  hair,  and  he  felt  he  loved  her. 


At  the  bar,  the  men  of  the  town  listened  with  their  backs  to  the  soldiers. 
War  stories.  Manau  noticed  his  landlord  had  dropped  his  head  down  into  his 
chest,  as  if  he  were  trying  to  see  the  workings  of  his  heart.  It  was  his  turn  to 
drink  and  he  was  taking  his  time.  Another  man  was  rubbing  his  back,  and  it 
was  a  long  moment  before  Manau’s  landlord  looked  up.  He  was  squinting.  “I 
don’t  like  this  talk,”  he  said.  He  lifted  his  glass  between  his  two  stumps,  effort¬ 
lessly,  raised  it  to  his  lips  and  drank.  Not  a  drop  was  spilled.  He  passed  the 
glass  to  Manau. 

What  elegance,  Manau  thought.  He  emptied  the  foam  on  the  floor,  nodded 
to  his  landlord.  The  soldiers  were  boisterous  and  happy,  and  Manau  was  sure 
he  hated  them.  They  would  come  and  go,  they  would  forget.  He  would  stay.  We 
will  stay,  Manau  thought,  and  that  pronoun  crackled  in  his  brain.  In  the  local 
dialect  there  were  two  kinds  of  we:  we  that  includes  you,  and  another  that  does 
not.  Barely  anyone  spoke  that  language  anymore — a  few  of  the  antique  women 
of  the  village  and  no  one  else.  But  a  few  of  the  old  words  had  slipped  into  the 
national  language,  and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  was  one  of  Manau’s  favorite 
words.  On  this  evening,  as  he  watched  his  landlord  raise  a  glass  and  lament 
the  distant  war,  he  felt  something  like  kinship.  It  was  the  drink.  It  was  the 
heat  blurring  everything  into  a  gauzy  half-light.  The  soldiers  were  unrepentant 
strangers,  the  captain  a  morbid  comedian,  but  Manau  belonged. 

Victor’s  mother  stepped  into  the  restaurant.  She  was  met  with  cheers 
from  the  soldiers.  The  captain,  his  ruddy  face  beaming,  proposed  a  toast.  “To 
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the  children!”  he  shouted  importantly.  Manau  watched  Adela  blush  and  then 
frown.  Were  they  making  fun  of  her?  The  idea  scandalized  him.  She  wore  a 
simple  blue  skirt  and  a  thin  white  T-shirt  decorated  with  a  sailboat.  The  shirt 
was  old,  the  neck  stretched  wide  enough  to  reveal  her  right  shoulder.  She  was 
barefoot.  When  the  toast  had  finished,  the  captain  insisted  she  sit  with  them. 
“For  only  a  moment,  madam,”  he  said.  She  demurred,  instead  walked  up  to 
Manau  and  asked  if  she  could  speak  to  him.  In  private. 

It  took  his  breath  away.  “Of  course,”  he  said  too  quickly.  He  almost  added, 
“Madam,”  then  didn’t.  He  wondered  if  the  word  was  bad  taste.  Did  his  breath 
smell  of  beer?  Did  he  seem  drunk?  He  offered  her  a  smile  and  pushed  these 
thoughts  aside.  Was  there  a  trace  of  romance  in  her  tightly  pursed  lips? 

He  followed  her  outside.  The  children  didn’t  bother  scattering.  They  stood 
crowded  around  the  window,  surely  up  to  no  good.  Tonight,  he  thought,  we 
are  the  carnival.  We  are  the  circus  at  the  center  of  the  world.  Let  the  genera¬ 
tor  hum  and  the  music  play;  the  glasses  clink  and  the  bottles  clang!  God  bless 
the  coarse  men  and  their  churlish  grins,  the  soldiers  stupefied  by  drink — they 
are  the  children’s  heroes!  Again,  the  word  we  passed  ahead  of  him,  a  flittering 
banner,  and  Manau  made  a  decision  to  improve  his  posture  starting  the  very 
next  day.  It  was  a  beginning,  a  place  to  start.  He  would  improve  everything 
about  himself.  Become  a  better  man  and  make  his  mother  proud.  He  followed 
Adela  into  the  darkness  that  began  just  a  few  meters  beyond  the  restaurant. 
She  held  him  by  the  arm,  as  if  he  might  get  away.  “Your  son  is  a  good  student,” 
he  said  as  they  walked.  Was  he  slurring?  “A  real  smart  one.” 

“I  see  him  reading  all  the  time,”  she  said.  “Old  books  his  father  brought 
him.” 

They  were  a  distance  now  from  the  restaurant.  It  hadn’t  rained  all  day 
long,  and  the  air  was  humid  and  full  of  insects.  They  walked  slowly  along  the 
town’s  empty  paths,  almost  to  the  end,  where  the  forest  began. 

“You  asked  him,  Mr.  Manau?  About  my  boy’s  father?” 

“I  did.” 

“Why?”  she  asked. 

There  was  a  strength  to  her  he  admired.  When  she  passed  through  town, 
Manau  always  noticed  her  calves,  her  supple  leg  muscles.  They  made  him  feel 
weak.  Her  hand  was  wrapped  loosely  around  his  biceps,  but  he  knew  she  had 
him.  His  body,  no  matter  how  disfigured  or  warped  by  the  heat,  would  never 
be  to  her  liking.  An  itchy  patch  of  skin  smoldered  beneath  her  faint  touch.  He 
had  the  irresistible  urge  to  be  honest.  It  didn’t  come  often. 

“I’m  lonely,”  he  whispered,  shutting  his  eyes. 

He  opened  them  a  little  later— a  few  seconds,  a  minute— and  she  was  still 
there.  Adela  had  softened  a  bit,  or  seemed  to.  It  was  hard  to  tell  in  the  weak  light. 
She  touched  his  face.  “Our  teachers  never  last  very  long,”  she  said.  “It’s  not  easy.” 
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“It  isn’t,”  he  insisted  in  a  low  voice. 

The  night  seemed  to  be  momentarily  empty  of  all  sound.  It  was  her  hand 
on  his  face  and  only  that.  In  an  instant,  it  passed.  She  withdrew  her  touch  and, 
in  the  darkness,  he  followed  her  hand  with  his  eyes.  It  dangled  by  her  side,  a 
glowing  thing,  and  then  she  clasped  it  with  the  other  and  hid  them  both  be¬ 
hind  her  back. 

“I’m  sorry,”  he  said. 

Adela  shook  her  head.  “Victor  doesn’t  know  the  whole  story.  He  was  very 
young.” 

“I  won’t  ask  again,”  he  promised. 

“It’s  okay,”  she  said.  “You  didn’t  know.  I’ll  tell  him.  Soon.” 

“I  should  be  going,”  he  stammered. 

“Of  course,”  she  said. 

He  wanted  to  leave— he  meant  to— but  instead  found  himself  looking 
down  at  his  feet,  immobile,  planted  in  the  earth  before  her.  He  met  her  gaze. 
She  was  waiting  for  him. 

“Yes?” 

“It’s  a  terrible  thing  to  ask  of  you.” 

She  shook  her  head,  not  understanding. 

“It’s  my  skin,”  he  said.  “I  itch.” 

Her  head  turned  almost  imperceptibly.  “Are  you  asking  me  to  scratch 
you?” 

He  nodded — was  she  smiling? 

“Where?”  Adela  asked. 

They  were  hardly  a  hundred  meters  from  the  restaurant,  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  children  and  the  war  stories.  It  was  a  universe  away.  The  night  was 
pierced  with  stars.  When  she  died,  he  would  remember  this,  this  touch:  her 
fingers  clawing  his  back,  softly  at  first,  then  vigorously,  as  if  she  were  digging 
in  the  earth  for  treasure. 
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PORTRAIT  of  THE  ARTIST  AS  A  YOUNG  Ai  (c 


YOU  WANT  I’D  TELL  YOUR 
MOTHER  YOU  TOOK  THfcT  TOY? 


HM  YOU  DON'T  EVEN 
ttVOW  MY  MOM ! 


eeO^ 


TWE  POWER  OF  " 

I 


SLEEP  TIGHT,  SWEETIE.  WE'LL 
READ  AGAIN  TOMORROW'. 


“What  a.  cwisous  feeling’’ 
Said  Alke. " l  must  be  Shut¬ 
ting  up  Ink®  a  teleScopaf  ” 


&UTMY  PARENTS  HAD  TO  KEEP 
BRINGING  FOOD  'TIL  PAWN  BEFORE 
I'D  EVEN  TRY  TO  CLOSE  MY  EYES  AGAIN. 


AND  IF  LUCILLE  EVEN 
SUSPECTED,  SHE’D  SLASH 
n  MY  DAMN  THROAT/ 


w*  wm<»i nw.inu'Zb 


IT'S  TOO  HARE>  KEEPING 

all  these  ues  straight. 


and  he  browsed  the  comics 
in  his  Herald  Tribune... 


But  all  he  could  think  about 
were  Lenis  lips...  and  comics 


and  now  that  he'd  turned  50,  even 
those  didn't  excite  him  that  much? 


THE  HELL  WITH  IT.' 

,  I  might  as  well 
GO  OVER  TO  LENl'S 
APARTMENT... 


I'M  SURE  SHE’LL 
BE  GLAD  TO 
SEE  ME ... 


But  -fiction 
was  HARD!,,, 


When  he  wrote 

nonfiction  Vt  was 

eac^to  lie!.,. 


IF  LUCINDA 
FINDS  OUT 
ABOUT  US  I'M 


The  Hell  with  it.1  In  a  lo£ 
c.abin,  somewhere  on  Mars. 


Yes,  carlo*/ 

Yes/  yg$/ 


A  Triumph  of  the  t/Vi//  dvd 
droned  in  the  background 
while  they  climaxed  together. 


Maybe  fiction  was  invented  so 
your  spouse  wouldn't  kill  you.,, 


fcNV  PiRT  E* l$T$  THAT  ONE  WAY 
RECOVER  THE  $EN$ATlON  Of  UK. 

I  IT  E*l$T$TO  WAKE  ONE  fEEU  THINfr* 


y.i 


: 


THE  $TONE 


I 


\«(- 


V\t“ 


;uw<rK\ 


'v\>uw«u 

*1  , 


'THE  PURPOSE  Of  ART  1$  TO  IWPART  THE 

$EN$ATlON  of  THIN&*  A$  THEY  ARE  PER¬ 
CEIVE?  ANV  HOT  A$  THEY  ARE  KNOWN. 


THE  TECHNIQUE  Of  ART  1$  TO 
WAKE  OBJECT*  'UNFAMILIAR, 
TO  WAKE  fORW$  VlfflCULT, 


TO  INCREASE  THE  Vlffl 
CvATY  ANV  UENfrTH  Of 
[  PERCEPTION,..  >MTr- 


BECAU$E  THE  PROCE$$  Of 
PERCEPTION  1$  AN  AE$- 
'  THETIC  ENV  IN  lT$EUf  ' 
ANV  WO$T  BE  PROUONfrEV 


CLYN  MAXWELL 


January 


On  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  fifteenth  balconies 
strung  colored  lights  persist 
through  January. 

Somebody  needs  them,  somebody  forgot  them, 
somebody  said  about  them 
forget  them 

it’s  cold.  Dismantling  the  damn  things  at  all 
may  be  a  sticking  point 
in  some  quarrel. 

Heaps  of  redundant  firs  on  every  street 
ought  to  be  gone  by  now; 
they  ought 

to  take  them.  Older  men  are  out  and  running 
bitterly  as  if 
what’s  coming 

wants  them,  is  behind  them,  getting  closer, 

is  quite  like  them  but  fitter, 

wiser, 

has  watched  them  steadily  while  it  was  gaining, 
stroked  their  short  white  hair, 
heard  breathing, 

but  you  see  when  they  turn  round  there’s  really  no  one. 
They  clutch  into  the  fence 
on  the  reservoir 
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and  look  at  the  gray  water.  What  arrives 
knows  absolutely  nothing. 

It  believes 

the  dead  trees  are  for  planting,  those  who  run 
are  scampering  to  its  arms, 
and  that  green  sprinkle 

of  colored  light  way  up  on  that  high  building 
day  and  night  is  only 
the  beginning. 


ALLEN  BRADEN 


Detail  of  the  Four  Chambers 
to  the  Horse's  Heart 


1 

Listen.  The  last  time  I  saw  my  father 
alive,  he  spoke  of  horses,  the  brute  geometry 
of  a  broken  team  in  motion.  He  tallied 
the  bushels  of  oats,  gallons  of  water 
down  to  the  drop  each  task  would  cost. 

How  Belgians  loved  hardwood  hames  the  most. 
Give  them  the  timber  sled  at  Logging  Camp 
any  day,  the  workable  meadows  in  need 
of  leveling,  tilling,  harrowing,  new  seeding. 

We  could’ve  been  in  our  dark  loafing  shed, 
cooling  off  between  loads  of  chopping  hay, 
the  way  he  carried  on  that  last  good  day. 

With  the  proper  encouragement,  he  said, 
they  would  work  themselves  to  death. 
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Drifts  of  snow  up  to  their  hocks  and  knees, 
the  team  struggles.  They  want  nothing  more 
than  to  droop  in  the  breath-warm  barn, 
to  fill  both  cheeks  with  the  chopped  timothy 
of  August  afternoons,  to  muzzle  trough  water, 
then  rest.  Nothing  more  now  than  to  rest. 
Snowflakes  alighting  on  their  hot  withers 
vanish.  The  sledge  so  laden  with  slush  and  ice. 
They  snort,  toss,  stamp  and  fart  to  keep  blood 
thrumming  through  their  bodies,  heavenly 
machinery  in  sync  with  work  and  weather. 
Because  the  driver,  my  father,  chirps  and  barks 
in  a  barely  human  way,  they  labor. 

The  work  will  stop  when  he  says  so. 
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Breaker  of  Mustangs  and  Broncos,  saint 
to  all  things  unbridled,  you  knew  cancer 
(like  the  roots  dismantling  your  culvert) 
would  have  you  drawn  and  quartered. 

The  stallions  whipped  to  sunder  limb 
from  perishable  limb.  Divided,  the  evil 
in  the  body  loses  its  power.  The  fallen 
horse,  for  example,  you  saw  trampled 
had  disappeared  overnight,  scattered 
across  acres  by  coyotes  or  not  as  dead 
as  you  thought.  His  harem  of  mares 
soon  another’s.  You  were  often  called 
a  man  even  then.  Startled  in  every  direction, 
those  horses  almost  touched  the  ground. 
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So  much  can  spook  a  horse  when  the  world 
comes  alive:  an  unlatched  gate  the  wind 
knocks,  a  pine  knot  popping  like  a  shotgun 
in  the  campfire.  If  blinders  fail  to  block 
all  fresh  deadfall  along  his  usual  trail, 
he’ll  snap  the  trace.  Now  loop  a  rope 
around  his  upper  lip  to  put  a  “twitch”  on. 
This,  somehow,  settles  him  down  more 
than  the  creak  of  doubletrees,  the  routine 
caress  of  your  currycomb,  the  molasses 
that  glues  oats  in  hunks  of  giddy  bliss. 
Given  sweets,  any  horse  will  follow  you. 
Whisper  what  you  want  to  this  one. 

Never  question  that  disquieted  heart. 
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MIRIAM  LEVINE 


In  the  Magnifying  Class 


In  Atget  photos  some  people  dissolve  in  long  exposures. 

A  white  blur  tells  me  someone  was  there,  someone  moved  and  disappeared. 

But  under  my  magnifying  glass  I  can  make  out  a  wisp  of  girl, 

dress  like  a  crumpled  flower,  a  face  in  the  hedge,  a  dog  at  loving  attention. 

The  streets  glisten  with  rain  and  the  sky  above  the  filthy 
scarred  buildings  is  white:  clouds  are  always  moving. 

There’s  a  boy  at  a  window,  looking  down  from  the  dark 
triangle  made  by  the  drape  caught  on  his  shoulder, 
his  face  as  grave  as  a  hero’s  on  a  coin. 

None  makes  an  impression  on  the  severe  beauty  of  the  streets — 

not  the  man  with  alert  ardent  eyes  or  the  woman  whose  white  dress 

skirts  the  damp  road,  clasped  hands  like  two  tiny  lockets, 

or  the  white  flames  of  the  sycamore  leaves  or  the  blazing  white  stairs, 

not  the  hidden  long-dead  Atget  reflected  in  the  glass  door 

of  Au  Tambour,  spindly  tripod  draped  in  black  to  shut  out  light. 
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PAISLEY  REKDAL 


The  Lecturer  Discusses 
Edward  Curtis's  Vash  Con 


The  heaviest  exposures  turn  black  to  grey,  a  clay¬ 
like  texture  that  muddies  the  locks.  Look: 

on  film,  white  skin  is  already  reasonably  light  red. 

Optimum  reproduction,  thus, 
is  never  “exact”:  to  duplicate  a  subject’s  appearance 
you  must  experiment  with  the  chemistry 
of  photographic  stock. 


Remember  aperture  size,  length 
of  development,  even  the  plush  depth  of  the  light 
filtering  onto  your  set  to  help  you  get  the  face  you  want 
just  right. 

But  careful: 

in  mixed  groups,  not  everyone  will  be  equally  shot. 

Recall  those  stills  in  which 

Poitier  posed  by  Katherine  Hepburn 

and  her  face  came  out  looking  like  beefsteak? 

Try  warmer  lights,  ‘bastard 

amber’  gels  and  tungsten  on  dimmers  to  avoid 

disappearance:  dark  kills 

most  detail,  creating  the  look  (as  you  see  in  this  photo) 
of  all  head,  doubled  with  shadow. 
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Though  the  pose  he’s  chosen 

seems  familiar,  doesn’t  it?  Washington’s  profile 

slicing  the  Delaware,  so  straight  that  gaze  takes  us 

back  to  the  wet  and  brilliant  ice; 

those  cold,  white  stars; 

the  rocking  of  the  frozen  boat- 

And  yet  here  the  lashes  appear 
powdery  and  false. 

It’s  the  technology  he  chose,  you  see, 
its  deceptive  gestures  towards  mimicry 
that  in  the  end  makes  all  our  faces 
hemorrhage  light. 


Careful  composition  is  the  key  to  human  beauty 

so  balance  your  subjects,  examine  your  make  up. 
Shoot  daily.  Remember: 
on  film,  only  the  imagination 


never  disappoints. 
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Edward  Curtis's  Lewis  and  Clark's 
Landing  Place  at  Nihhluidih 


Imagine  your  point  of  entry  here.  Sheer  cliffs 
of  broken  rock,  razor  trees,  water 
barely  gentled  at  this  shore  where  a  man, 
pikestaff-lean  and  shaped 

in  the  chest  like  the  shield 

he  grips-supple  as  the  muscles 

on  a  swimmer’s  back-  prepares  to  yield. 

Or  not,  this  one  who  marks  your  place,  waits  for 
and  watches  your  arrival:  all  witness, 

all  seeming  patience  to  a  discovery 
he’ll  have  to  struggle  to  accept;  be  broken, 
relentlessly,  into. 

It’s  a  defeat 
he  strangely  longs  for, 
as  his  posture’s  stoic  solitude  suggests. 

See  his  hand  raise  in  tentative 
greeting.  See  yourself 

methodically  rowing  towards  the  shore. 

The  sun  spreads  its  rust  pool  at  the  far  horizon 
as  he  looks  you  up  and  over,  eyes  squinched  tight 
against  the  pressure  of  its  glare. 

Imagine  the  point  of  your  entry  here.  But  never  fear: 
there’s  only  one  of  him. 
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CHARLES  BURNS 


On  Charles  Burns's  Paired  Photographs 


There's  always  something  a  little  bit  disquieting  about  seasoned  masters  of  one 
field  suddenly  doing  work  of  note  in  another.  It  makes  the  rest  of  us  feel  even  more 
inadequate.  Readers  familiar  with  Charles  Burns's  comics  already  will  be  well  aware 
of  the  excruciatingly  precise,  razor-edged  drawing  with  which  he  limns  his  stories  of 
adolescent  anxiety  and  dread;  his  ink-on-paper  characters  slip  under  the  fishhook 
feathering  of  his  stark  lighting  and  sharp  shadows  with  a  surgical  scrupulousness 
that  makes  the  rest  of  us  cartoonists  cringe  with  inferiority.  There  is  nothing  murky 
or  compromised  in  his  work;  "casual"  and  “careless"  are  words  that  evaporate  from 
the  mind  when  reading  it.  Thus,  I  was  more  than  a  little  trepidatious  when  Charles 
mentioned  to  me  a  couple  of  years  ago  that  he'd  started  taking  photographs  as  a 
way  of  “relaxing”  from  the  arduousness  of  finishing  his  decade-long  400-plus  page 
project  of  formidable  scope  and  emotional  complexity,  Black  Hole. 

I've  been  reading  and  studying  and  stealing  from  Charles's  work  for  all  of  my 
adult  life,  first  encountering  it  in  Art  Spiegelman  and  Frangoise  Mouly’s  RAW  maga¬ 
zine  in  high  school  and  carrying  it  with  me  straight  through  college  and  well  into 
my  own  discipline  every  time  I  dip  my  brush  into  ink.  I've  also  had  the  good  fortune 
to  get  to  know  him  personally,  which  has  given  me  not  only  the  opportunity  to 
apologize  for  so  sloppily  ripping  him  off  but  also  to  occasionally  benefit  from  his 
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very  friendly  and  reassuring  company.  I  think,  generally,  people  may  be  classed  into 
two  groups:  i)  those  whose  uncertain  movement  through  life  is  the  result  of  their 
extremities  flinging  themselves  forward  or  backward  depending  on  how  hard  the 
world  struck  them  the  moment  before,  and  2)  those  who  seem  to  be  in  possession 
of  some  mysterious  gyroscopic  governor  which  advances  them  past  obstacles  with¬ 
out  any  extraneous  loss  of  energy  or  will.  Needless  to  say,  Charles  belongs  to  this 
latter  group.  His  presence,  like  his  drawing,  has  a  sort  of  solidity  and  certainty;  he 
makes  you  feel  as  though  if  something  disastrous  or  fiery  or  explosive  were  in  the 
offing  that  he'd  somehow  be  able  to  get  you  both  out  of  it.  His  art  shares  this  same 
sort  of  conviction;  careful  planning  of  every  detail  and  rigorous  plotting  demand 
that  each  panel  logically  follow  the  other  according  to  a  carefully  considered  over¬ 
arching  flow  of  story. 

The  editors  of  the  Virginia  Quarterly  Review  initially  asked  me  to  discuss 
Charles's  surprising  photographs  in  terms  of  and  in  opposition  to  such  cartoonist¬ 
centric  mechanics  (i.e.,  the  differences  between  seeing  and  drawing,  the  poetic  juxta¬ 
position  of  images  and  other  sundry  talking  points)  and  while  I  might  be  able  to  do 
a  college  passing-C  job  of  it,  I  know  whatever  I  wrote  would  also  probably  make 
Charles  pretty  nauseous.  Charles  is  anything  but  pretentious.  I  don’t  think  I've  ever 
heard  him  wax  rhapsodic  about  the  formal  or  theoretical  aspects  of  anything.  He's 
more  apt  to  tell  a  personal  anecdote  than  to  analyze,  and  he  prefers  artwork  which 
is  decidedly  approachable  if  not  downright  "low  class,"  his  sketchbooks  filled  with 
respectful  studies  of  forgotten  B-list  comic  book  artists  and  pencil  drawings  that 
would  startle  anyone  simply  by  their  frenetic  energy.  (In  fact,  this  is  how  Charles 
works,  building  up  his  pages  from  extremely  loose  scribbles  which  he  then  carefully 
refines  and  retraces  until  their  essential,  almost  medical,  essence  can  be  preserved 
in  his  characteristic  ink  line.)  He's  also  an  extremely  generous  and  modest  person. 
Anyone  who  went  to  any  of  his  book  signings  for  Black  Hole  last  year  received — 
free — one  of  these  masterful  original  preparatory  sketches  which  he  individually 
mounted  on  pieces  of  cardboard.  “Look,  I’ve  got  literally  thousands  of  these,”  he 
told  me  when  I  scolded  him  for  his  largesse,  while  picking  out  the  most  elaborate 
one  for  myself.  “Take  two.  Really — I'm  serious. Take  as  many  as  you  want.  What  am  I 
going  to  do  with  them?"  But  he's  no  savant;  he  just  doesn’t  feel  terribly  comfortable 
talking  about  the  intricacies  of  his  work,  which  is  one  of  the  more  reliable  signs  (I’ve 
learned  by  now)  of  the  real  artist. 

Charles  attended  three  different  art  schools  and  colleges  before  securing  his 
BFA  in  "something,  I'm  not  sure  what”  from  Evergreen  State  College  in  Olympia, 
Washington,  an  institution  of  experimental  learning  that  involved  no  grades  as  well 
as  distinguished  alumns  Matt  Croening  and  Lynda  Barry.  (Barry  also  knew  Charles 
in  high  school,  or  rather,  knew  of  him,  describing  him  as  “the  school  artist"  and 
being  afraid  to  talk  to  him  because  she  didn’t  think  she  was  “cool  enough.”)  He 
then  received  his  MFA  in  1979  from  the  University  of  California  at  Davis,  majoring 
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in  photography  and  doing  what  he  called  "double  polaroids,”  which  were  essentially 
portraits  composed  from  two  separately  shot  images.  He  also  experimented  with 
photo  comics,  though  his  final  thesis  show  was  sculptural,  an  assemblage  of  “un¬ 
derwear-related  pieces,”  with  the  appended  self-assessment  that  it  was  "typical  art 
school  bullshit.”  Because  of  his  experience  on  the  school  paper  with  Barry  and  Groe- 
ning  at  Evergreen,  however,  he'd  started  publishing  comics  and  ended  up  in  various 
newsweeklies  in  the  early  1980s,  eventually  settling  into  this  questionable  field  as 
his  vocation. 

However  (like  thousands  of  other  Americans),  at  some  point  about  three  or 
four  years  ago  he  bought  a  digital  camera,  and  he  found  himself  taking  pictures 
again.  Originally,  he  simply  thought  that  the  photographs  would  be  a  sort  of  in¬ 
formal  visual  diary  or  journal  (with  the  added  excuse  that  they  got  him  out  of  the 
studio  after  focusing  on  painstaking  drawing  all  day)  but  after  they  accumulated, 
he  began  experimentally  arranging  them  into  larger  compositions.  Originally,  these 
were  multi-panel  constellations,  not  unlike  comic  book  pages,  but  he  eventually 
deciding  to  simply  pair  them.  Occasionally,  if  inspired,  he  would  go  back  in  and  add 
an  image  from  a  magazine,  or  photograph  some  object  in  his  house.  "It  was  just  an 
exercise,"  he  told  me  recently,  resisting  a  deep-think  sort  of  interpretation  of  both 
his  motives  and  the  finished  photographs.  “Really,  there  are  just  three  aspects  to  it: 
you  take  a  picture,  you  take  another  and  put  it  next  to  the  other  one,  and  then  your 
brain  makes  something  out  of  them,  whether  it's  a  narrative,  or  whatever.  You  can 
also  add  a  title,  so  that's  a  possible  fourth  thing,  but  that's  it." 

While  I  promised  I  wouldn't  comment  on  the  images  that  follow,  I  can't  help 
but  say  that  they  show  a  remarkably  colorful  range  of  feeling  and  a  curious  compo¬ 
sitional  acumen,  revealing  a  side  of  Charles  that  I  think  he's  rarely  presented  else¬ 
where.  On  top  of  that,  anyone  who's  ever  tried  anything  resembling  collage  knows 
that  pretty  much  all  but  one  or  two  roads  lead  to  inevitable  cliche,  and  Charles,  I 
think,  steadfastly  maneuvers  past  those  traps.  And  since  I  am  full-fledged  opining 
now,  the  “internal  perspectives”  that  they  suggest,  while  not  alien  to  the  sort  of 
Sigmar  Polke  and  David  Salle  paintings  that  both  he  and  I  were  seeing  in  art  school, 
are  refreshingly  approachable  and  unassuming.  I  find  it  amazing  that  although  they 
originated  simply  as  an  exercise,  they  ended  up  both  uncertainly  poetic  and  cer¬ 
tainly  lucid,  with  a  visual  clarity  that  is  characteristically  Charles's  own. 

— Chris  Ware 
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Low  Light,  Paris,  2006 
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Out  With  the  Tide,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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It's  Us  or  Them,  Philadelphia,  2005 
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Mesc ,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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Walking  Backwards,  Philadelphia,  2004  /  Paris  2006 
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ElTotem,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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I  Won't  Remember  Anything  You  Say,  Paris,  2006 
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Unknown  Side  Effects,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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Drug  Buddy,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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My  Imaginary  Friend,  Philadelphia,  2004 
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CRITIC'S  NOTEBOOK 


J.  Hoberman 

Laugh,  Cry,  Believe 

Spielbergization  and  Its  Discontents 


Let  no  one  say  the  American  movie  industry  has  not  taken  seriously  its  social 
mission. 

Nearly  a  lifetime  ago  and  in  the  midst  of  another  war,  several  hundred 
Hollywood  creators  gathered  on  the  University  of  California’s  Los  Angeles 
campus.  The  mood  was  excited,  resolute,  and  militant.  The  stakes  were  high. 
Their  conclave  was  taking  place,  as  one  participant  put  it,  barely  “a  cannon 
shot”  from  the  studios  where  they  worked. 

Hollywood  in  the  crosshairs:  Held  over  the  first  weekend  of  October  1943, 
organized  by  the  Hollywood  Writers  Mobilization,  officially  greeted  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Franklin  Roosevelt  and  Vice  President  Henry  Wallace  (and  the  fraternal 
Writers  and  Artists  of  the  Soviet  Union),  the  Writers  Congress  was  dedicated 
to  the  proposition  that  (as  its  chairman,  Warner  Brothers  screenwriter  Robert 
Rossen,  declared)  movies  had  the  power  to  influence  human  behavior,  help 
defeat  the  Axis,  and  positively  shape  the  postwar  world. 

Congress  participants  were  mainly  screenwriters.  Some  were  Commu¬ 
nists;  but  not  everyone.  Darryl  F.  Zanuck — who  addressed  a  Saturday  morning 
panel  on  the  “responsibility  of  the  industry”— was  the  top  production  execu¬ 
tive  at  Twentieth  Century  Fox.  “We  must  play  our  part  in  the  solutions  of 
the  problems  that  torture  the  world,”  he  maintained.  “We  must  begin  to  deal 
realistically  in  film  with  the  causes  of  wars  and  panics,  with  social  upheavals 
and  depression,  with  starvation  and  want  and  injustice  and  barbarism  under 
whatever  guise.” 

This  urgently  self-important,  change-the-world  sense  of  responsibility  did 
not  end  with  civilization’s  victory  over  fascism.  Four  years  later,  Zanuck  was 
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again  in  the  vanguard,  producing  The  Iron  Curtain  (Hollywood’s  first  expose  of 
Communist  espionage)  and,  soon  after,  celebrating  an  early  Cold  War  success 
(flying  over  the  Soviet  blockade  to  resupply  West  Berlin)  in  The  Big  Lift.  By 
then,  some  of  the  Congress’s  most  prominent  figures — Rossen,  John  Howard 
Lawson,  Edward  Dmytryk — had  been  blacklisted,  even  jailed,  for  the  indiscre¬ 
tion  of  their  Communist  beliefs. 

There  were  real  consequences  for  dream-factory  politics:  Hollywood  ex¬ 
ercised  its  responsibility  and  maintained  a  public  role  through  the  Cold  War. 
The  studios  produced  anti-Communist  films  noir,  cooperated  with  the  Penta¬ 
gon  to  make  Korean  War  dramas  or  celebrate  new  Air  Force  technology,  and 
ministered  to  the  nation’s  sense  of  spiritual  destiny  with  spectacular  tales  from 
ancient  Rome  or  the  Old  Testament.  Less  obviously,  the  industry  supported 
the  status  quo  by  manufacturing  consensus,  adaptation,  and  reassurance  as 
part  of  the  process  that  French  philosopher  Jacques  Ellul  would  call  “socio¬ 
logical  propaganda.” 

During  the  Kennedy  era’s  duck-and-cover  days,  Hollywood  operated  as 
though  prepared  to  go  to  war,  albeit  uncertain  which  branch  of  the  govern¬ 
ment — Pentagon  or  president — to  obey.  In  1963,  the  Department  of  Defense 
declined  to  assist  Paramount  in  filming  the  military  coup  in  Seven  Days  in  May, 
though  according  to  star-producer  Kirk  Douglas,  the  project  was  supported  by 
JFK  himself.  The  DOD  also  refused  to  help  Columbia  with  the  nuclear  disaster 
movie  Fail-Safe.  The  makers  of  the  rival  atomic  doomsday  scenario  Dr.  Strange- 
love — a  rare  example  of  an  unambiguously  critical  Hollywood  movie — knew 
better  than  to  ask.  Meanwhile,  armed  with  the  knowledge  that  two  films  on 
accidental  nuclear  warfare  were  in  preparation,  General  Curtis  LeMay  en¬ 
couraged  Universal  to  make  the  1963  A  Gathering  of  Eagles,  dedicated  to  the 
Strategic  Air  Command. 

Around  i960,  actors  began  to  supplant  studios  as  the  industry’s  motor 
and  an  inevitable  element  of  narcissism  entered  the  process.  John  Wayne  was 
only  the  first  Hollywood  Freedom  Fighter  to  leverage  the  power  of  stardom  as 
means  for  political  pamphleteering  or,  if  you  prefer,  public  service.  (“Could 
art  be  useful?”  the  underground  filmmaker  Jack  Smith  wondered,  by  way  of 
proposing  Hollywood  movies  that  might  feature  “Tony  Curtis  and  Janet  Leigh 
busily  making  yogurt;  Humphrey  Bogart  struggling  to  introduce  a  basic  civil- 
law  course  into  public  schools  [or]  infants  being  given  to  the  old  in  homes  for 
aged  by  Ginger  Rogers.”) 

As  second-tier  star  Ronald  Reagan  began  his  ascent  to  into  the  show  busi¬ 
ness  stratosphere,  Wayne’s  lead  was  followed  by  young  dissidents  like  Warren 
Beatty,  Robert  Redford,  and  Jane  Fonda.  Their  movies  might  be  construed  as 
oppositional  but  then  theirs  was  a  turbulent  epoch  when,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  Great  Depression,  the  movie  industry  faced  insolvency,  and  even 
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that  most  American  of  genres,  the  Western,  became,  in  its  final  stages,  a  ve¬ 
hicle  of  protest.  By  the  time  Reagan  assumed  the  role  of  president,  the  nature 
of  star-politics  had  been  long  since  normalized. 

The  current  star-pol  paradigms  include  Mel  Gibson  (on  the  right),  George 
Clooney  (on  the  left),  and  Governor  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  (front  and 
center).  But  one  need  only  have  watched  last  March’s  Oscar  telecast — five 
socially  conscious  movies  competing  for  best  picture,  a  self-congratulatory 
clip-montage  evoking  vintage  “problem  films”  of  Hollywood  past— to  realize 
how  integral  to  the  movie  industry’s  self-image  Zanuck’s  long-ago  call  to  his 
fellow  filmmakers  remains. 


Certain  directors — the  practiced  self-promoters  Oliver  Stone  and  Spike 
Lee  come  to  mind — see  themselves  as  political  commentators.  Recently,  they 
have  been  joined  by  a  few  producers,  on  both  the  secular  left,  eBay  founder 
Jeff  Skoll,  and  the  Christian  right,  Bush  fundraiser  Philip  Anschutz.  But  the 
embodiment  of  responsible,  socially  aware  moviemaking  is  that  repository  of 
the  industry’s  institutional  memory  known  as  Steven  Spielberg. 

No  one  since  Reagan  has  so  demonstrated  a  belief  in  the  redemptive  na¬ 
ture  of  Hollywood  entertainment.  Such  faith  is  not  without  a  material  basis. 
Spielberg’s  status  as  a  moneymaker  peaked  a  dozen  years  ago,  when  his  two 
greatest  hits,  E.T.  and  Jurassic  Park,  were  first  and  third  on  the  list  of  all-time 
Hollywood  box-office  attractions,  with  Jaws  and  Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark  still 
inhabiting  the  top  ten.  But  even  today,  Spielberg  is  credited  with  nine  of  Hol¬ 
lywood’s  hundred  highest-grossing  movies — more  than  those  directed  by  his 
nearest  rivals,  George  Lucas  and  Peter  Jackson,  combined. 

As  a  manipulator  of  the  medium,  Spielberg  ranks  with  the  greatest — king 
of  cute  Walt  Disney  and  master  of  suspense  Alfred  Hitchcock.  In  a  sense,  Spiel¬ 
berg  synthesizes  Disney  and  Hitchcock.  Astoundingly  attuned  to  mass-audi¬ 
ence  psychology,  he  is  at  once  ruthlessly  sadistic  and  cloyingly  saccharine,  a 
filmmaker  who  opened  his  first  blockbuster  by  implicating  the  audience  in  an 
aquatic  sex-murder  committed  by  a  giant  serial-killer  shark,  and  the  only  film¬ 
maker  since  Disney  who  might  sincerely  employ  “When  You  Wish  Upon  a  Star” 
(the  original  closing  music  for  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind).  Naturally 
privileging  sentiment  above  reason,  Spielberg’s  movies  are  shamelessly  depen¬ 
dent  on  such  cues.  But  music  is  hardly  his  only  means  of  persuasion.  Jaws 
amply  demonstrated  Spielberg’s  willingness  to  inflict  pain  upon  the  spectator. 

Different  as  Disney’s  Snow  White  or  Hitchcock’s  Psycho  might  be,  each 
film  exhibits  a  rage  for  control  readily  attributable  to  its  maker.  And  yet,  one 
doubts  Disney  ever  questioned  the  purity  of  his  intentions  or  Hitchcock  lost 
sleep  pondering  the  psychological  implications  of  his  films;  as  the  world’s 
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preeminent  maker  of  entertainments  for  children,  the  former  was  a  priori 
virtuous  while,  as  the  professionally  ghoulish  virtuoso  of  on-screen  murder, 
the  latter  had  no  need  to  demonstrate  his  moral  virtue.  Spielberg,  however, 
is  the  representative  of  the  aging  “movie  generation” — and  thus  acutely  self- 
conscious,  if  not  downright  anxious  to  do  the  right  thing. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Spielberg’s  oeuvre  is  divided  against  itself,  char¬ 
acterized  by  the  Good  Steven’s  feel-good  movies  and  the  more  hostile  enter¬ 
tainments  devised  by  his  evil  twin.  Bad  Steven  surfaced  first  to  make  his  bones 
with  Jaws — a  phenomenal  success  and  still  an  unsurpassed  thrill  mechanism, 
enriched  by  a  post-Watergate  political  subtext  concerning  deceptive,  menda¬ 
cious  public  officials.  Bad  Steven  lives  to  terrorize  audiences  in  the  name  of 
fun,  making  movies  like  the  egregious  Indiana  Jones  and  the  Temple  of  Doom, 
the  amusingly  self-reflexive  Jurassic  Park,  and  last  summer’s  intermittently 
effective  remake  of  War  of  the  Worlds. 

Good  Steven  is  epitomized  by  the  reverent  sci-fi  suburbia  of  Close  Encoun¬ 
ters  of  the  Third  Kind  and  ET:  The  Extra-Terrestrial,  movies  that,  in  constructing 
the  audience  of  kids  of  all  ages,  effectively  out-Disneyed  Disney.  Beginning 
with  his  1985  adaptation  of  The  Color  Purple,  however,  Good  Steven  assumed 
a  sense  of  adult  responsibility  with  a  series  of  serious  movies — not  unlike  the 
then  fifty-year-old  cinema-of-quality  associated  with  MGM  producer  Irving 
Thalberg,  a  secular  saint  of  Hollywood’s  Golden  Age.  The  multiple-Oscar- 
winner  Schindler’s  List  is  the  most  significant  of  these — the  list  also  includes 
the  slave-ship  drama  Amistad  and  Spielberg’s  second  Oscar  picture,  Saving 
Private  Ryan.  The  latter,  like  Schindler’s  List,  has  aspects  of  Bad  Steven.  The 
extended  D-Day  sequence  that  ushers  in  the  movie’s  restaging  of  World  War 
II  is  a  terrifying  assault  on  the  audience  that  goes  well  beyond  the  mutilation, 
dismemberment,  and  carnage  of  Jaws.  It’s  also  a  virtuoso  piece  of  filmmaking, 
perhaps  the  strongest  single  passage  in  the  entire  Spielberg  oeuvre. 

Badness  works — and  yet,  essentially  middlebrow,  Spielberg  has  never 
made  a  movie  as  daringly  outre  as  Martin  Scorsese’s  Taxi  Driver  or  Brian 
De  Palma’s  Carrie  or  David  Lynch’s  Blue  Velvet  or  anything  by  David  Cronen¬ 
berg.  None  of  Spielberg’s  movies  has  projected  the  epic  sweep  and  historical 
perspective  of  Francis  Coppola’s  first  two  Godfather  films.  If  Hook,  Spielberg’s 
bizarrely  confessional  gloss  on  Peter  Pan,  was  a  fiasco,  he  is  far  too  sensible  to 
indulge  a  grande  folle  as  convulsive  as  Coppola’s  Apocalypse  Now.  But  as  other 
directors  of  his  generation  fade  from  relevance,  the  awesomely  productive 
Spielberg  seems  ever  more  central. 

Something  less  than  artist,  Spielberg  is  also  something  more.  He  is  the 
institution  personified— the  genius  of  the  system,  the  whole  Oscar  Night  she¬ 
bang  in  one  bearded,  baseball-hat-wearing  package.  Spielberg  is  Hollywood’s 
most  successful  director  and  most  powerful  producer,  as  well  as  a  nouveau 
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Liam  Neeson  and  Ben  Kingsley  in  Schindler's  List  (david  james  /  corbis  sygma). 


mogul,  cofounder  of  the  DreamWorks  studio  (recently  sold  to  Paramount).  He 
is  a  presidential  friend  and  the  Hollywood  equivalent  of  a  public  intellectual, 
called  upon,  in  the  afterglow  of  Schindler’s  List,  to  furnish  a  Congressional  in¬ 
vestigating  committee  with  expert  testimony  on  the  nature  of  hate  crimes. 

Spielberg’s  gifts  as  a  filmmaker  can  be  wildly  overstated.  But  there’s  no 
denying  his  brilliance  as  a  pop-culture  player — witness  the  coy  strategy  that, 
when  it  came  time  to  release  Munich  last  December,  landed  him  once  more 
on  the  cover  of  Time  magazine  and  thus  positioned  his  latest  movie  as  a  public 
event,  “Spielberg’s  Secret  Masterpiece.” 


As  an  ongoing  business  concern,  Hollywood  has  a  hegemonic  duty — more 
pragmatic  than  ideological— to  be,  or  at  least  attempt  to  be,  all  things  to  all 
people.  In  this  Spielberg  has  been  a  faithful  barometer. 

Opening  less  than  a  year  after  Jimmy  Carter’s  inspirational  long-shot  cam¬ 
paign  (which,  among  other  then-eccentricities,  stressed  the  candidate’s  belief 
in  the  existence  of  UFOs),  Close  Encounters  of  the  Third  Kind  rewrote  the  ’50s 
alien-invasion  script — and,  in  a  sense,  the  Cold  War — in  terms  of  born-again 
optimism.  Together  with  his  commercial  ally  and  fellow  infantilizer  George 
Lucas,  Spielberg  produced  the  quintessential  entertainments  for  Ronald 
Reagan’s  Morning  in  America.  While  Lucas  handled  the  military  vision  with 
Star  Wars  and  its  sequels,  Spielberg  provided  the  Indiana  Jones  foreign  adven¬ 
tures  and  the  suburban  childhood  romance. 
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The  late  ’8os  were  a  relatively  rough  patch  for  Spielberg.  But  the  early  ’90s 
brought  the  apotheosis  of  the  filmmaker’s  career — complete  with  his  public 
identification  with  Bill  Clinton,  and  vice  versa.  According  to  Spielberg  biog¬ 
rapher  John  Baxter,  it  was  Warner  Brothers  executive  Steve  Ross — Spielberg’s 
model  for  the  character  of  Oskar  Schindler — who  converted  the  filmmaker  to 
fervid  Clinton  supporter.  After  the  1992  election,  Spielberg  hosted  the  new 
president  on  several  trips  to  Los  Angeles;  the  world  premiere  of  Spielberg’s 
Jurassic  Park  (1993)  was  held  in  Washington,  DC,  as  a  benefit  for  Hillary  Clin¬ 
ton’s  favorite  charity,  the  Children’s  Defense  Fund. 

Reagan  had  laughingly  plugged  Rambo;  Clinton  tearfully  endorsed 
Schindler’s  List.  Who  is  to  say  that  the  movie  did  not  provide  him  with  a  useful 
model,  at  least  during  his  Balkan  intervention?  (Mrs.  Clinton  suggested  as 
much  on  a  1999  trip  to  a  Kosovar  refugee  camp.)  In  early  1994,  the  president 
joined  the  Hollywood  Reporter  in  celebrating  Spielberg’s  career:  “From  Jaws  to 
E.T.  to  Schindler’s  List,  his  prolific  work  has  made  us  laugh,  cry  and  believe  in 
all  the  wonders  of  our  imaginations.  I  join  in  honoring  him  for  his  unparal¬ 
leled  creativity  and  vision.”  Six  months  later,  Spielberg  spent  the  night  at  the 
White  House— as  part  of  a  state  dinner  for  Russian  president  Boris  Yeltsin — 
and  the  next  morning  decided  along  with  two  fellow  guests,  David  Geffen  and 
Jeffrey  Katzenbach,  to  create  a  new  studio,  DreamWorks. 

Thanks  in  part  to  Clinton’s  publicized  friendships  with  Spielberg  and 
other  entertainment  notables,  the  film  industry  proved  a  major  source  of 
Democratic  fund-raising.  For  the  first  time  since  the  late  1940s,  Hollywood 
even  emerged  as  a  political  issue,  most  prominently  for  Senator  Bob  Dole’s 
unsuccessful  presidential  campaign.  Three  of  the  Democrats’  four  leading 
contributors  were  movie  studios  or  their  parent  companies,  including  Dream¬ 
Works  (which  ultimately  would  help  raise  $15  million  during  Clinton’s  term 
of  office).  Spielberg  and  his  partners  expressed  a  degree  of  post-Clinton  donor 
fatigue  during  the  2000  campaign,  but  Spielberg’s  influence  remained. 

Soon  after  attaining  the  presidency,  George  W.  Bush,  not  previously  known 
for  his  interest  in  movies  (or,  indeed,  any  form  of  culture),  cited  Saving  Private 
Ryan  as  his  favorite  motion  picture— as  well  he  might.  One  of  the  key  Holly¬ 
wood  movies  of  1990s,  notable  for  reviving  the  defunct  genre  of  the  “serious” 
combat  film  and  proposing  the  army  as  a  source  of  moral  value,  Saving  Private 
Ryan  expressed  a  potent  new  retro  patriotism.  Would  American  history  have 
been  changed  if  Saving  Private  Ryan  had  opened  during  the  summer  of  1996, 
with  a  genuine  World  War  II  hero  running  for  president?  (Perhaps  it  would 
only  have  been  film  history:  Senator  Dole  had  to  be  retired  from  politics — and 
pitching  Viagra  on  tv— before  the  fantasy  could  fully  be  enjoyed.) 

More  than  a  tribute  to  the  Greatest  Generation,  Saving  Private  Ryan  was 
also  a  Hollywood  movie’s  most  ambitious  attempt  to  wrest  control  of  the  na- 
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tional  memory  since  Oliver  Stone’s  JFK.  With  the  Cold  War  over,  Spielberg 
proposed  a  new  raison  d’etre  for  American  foreign  policy.  Not  the  liberation 
of  Europe  but  rather  saving  a  single  enlisted  man  was,  as  one  character  put  it, 
“the  one  decent  thing  we  were  able  to  pull  out  of  this  whole  stinking  mess”  to 
“earn  the  right  to  go  home.”  The  movie  thus  articulated  a  tautology  that  Viet¬ 
nam  introduced  into  American  political  discourse — the  purpose  of  the  war  is 
to  support  those  troops  that  are  already  there. 

Saving  Private  Ryan  was  an  enormous  commercial  success,  grossing  well 
over  $200  million.  But  as  Bush’s  endorsement  suggests,  this  World  War  II 
vision  achieved  canonical  stature  on  his  watch.  Barely  three  years  after  the 
movie  captured  the  nation’s  multiplexes,  D-Day  came  home. 


The  histories  of  film  and  of  what  Jean-Luc  Godard  terms  the  “film  of  his¬ 
tory”  are  parallel  narratives.  On  September  n,  2001,  the  two  intersected.  For 
Americans,  9/11  was  not  only  a  national  trauma  and  a  political  watershed  but 
also  an  entertainment  event — something  viewed  more  or  less  simultaneously 
(and  then  repeatedly)  by  millions  of  people,  something  that  would  become  as 
incantatory  as  the  most  persistent  pop  song. 

Hollywood  blockbusters  are  what  bring  us  together  as  a  nation — if  not  a 
planet — and  spectacular  mayhem  is  the  mode’s  lingua  franca.  Thus,  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  movie  reviewer  living  six  blocks  north  of  the  World  Trade  Center, 
my  first  impulse  was  to  describe  a  disaster  film,  “the  deja  vu  of  crowds  flee¬ 
ing  Godzilla  through  Lower  Manhattan  canyons,  the  wondrously  exploding 
skyscrapers  and  bellicose  rhetoric  of  Independence  Day,  the  romantic  pathos 
of  Titanic,  the  wounded  innocence  of  Pearl  Harbor,  the  cosmic  insanity  of  Deep 
Impact,  the  sense  of  a  world  directed  by  Roland  Emmerich  for  the  benefit  of 
Rupert  Murdoch.” 

As  an  event,  the  only  equivalent  to  9/11  in  American  history  is  the  four-day 
weekend  of  the  Kennedy  assassination.  That  too  left  its  mark  on  Hollywood. 
Within  days  of  the  president’s  murder,  newspapers  published  speculation 
that,  with  its  brainwashed  assassin,  the  1962  movie  The  Manchurian  Candidate 
might  be  implicated  in  the  tragedy;  visual  references  to  the  shooting  that  took 
place  in  Dallas  would  turn  up  in  Hollywood  movies  less  than  two  years  later. 
The  director  Arthur  Penn  was  responsible  for  several. 

Awesomely  telegenic  as  the  terror  attack  on  America  was,  and  as  amply 
anticipated  as  it  had  been  by  the  catastrophic  blockbusters  of  the  fin  de  siecle, 
Hollywood  took  9/11  very,  very  personally.  The  image  had  again  remade  the 
world.  Hardly  had  the  Trades  fallen  when  the  studios  eagerly  reported  an  FBI 
warning  that  they  might  well  be  the  terrorists’  next  targets.  On  September  21, 
rumors  of  an  impending  attack  swept  Los  Angeles.  In  the  days  following  the  di- 
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Tom  Hanks  (center)  and  the  cast  of  Saving  Private  Ryan  (corbis  sygma). 


saster,  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reported  entertainment  industry  concern  that  “the 
public  appetite  for  plots  involving  disasters  and  terrorism  has  vanished.”  What 
then  would  movies  be  about?  Feeling  guilty,  industry  leaders  promised  the  pro¬ 
duce  a  new  form  of  socially  responsible,  positive  filmmaking.  One  prominent 
producer  of  tv  movies  and  miniseries  hastily  assured  the  New  York  Times  that 
entertainment,  post-9/11,  would  be  “much  more  wholesome”  and  that  “we  are 
definitely  moving  into  a  kinder,  gentler  time.”  (Was  that  time,  as  his  invocation 
of  Bush  Is  nomination  acceptance  speech  suggested,  meant  to  be  1988?) 

DreamWorks  producer  Walter  Parkes  explained  that  the  present  at¬ 
mosphere  precluded  his  studio  from  bankrolling  any  more  movies  like  The 
Peacemaker  and  Deep  Impact:  “We  make  the  movies  that  reflect,  in  one  way 
or  another,  the  experiences  we  all  have.  There  are  just  some  movies  that  you 
cant  make  from  here  on  in.”  But  wait .  .  .  wasn’t  disaster  something  that  we 
had  just  all  experienced?  Not  everyone  was  as  blunt  or  solipsistic  as  Robert 
Altman,  who  saw  the  terrorists  as  intellectual  pirates,  telling  the  Associated 
Press  that  the  hijackers  had  copied  Hollywood:  “Nobody  would  have  thought 
to  commit  an  atrocity  like  that  unless  they’d  seen  it  in  a  movie.  .  .  .  we  created 
this  atmosphere  and  taught  them  how  to  do  it.” 

Hollywood  expected  to  be  punished.  Instead,  it  was  drafted.  Soon  after 
the  attacks,  the  Pentagon-funded  Institute  for  Creative  Technologies  at  the 
University  of  Southern  California,  another  “cannon  shot”  away  from  the  stu¬ 
dios,  convened  several  meetings  with  screenwriters  and  directors.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  were  chaired  by  Brigadier  General  Kenneth  Bergquist;  the  idea  was 
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for  the  industry  talent  to  “brainstorm”  terrorist  scenarios  and  then  offer  so¬ 
lutions.  (Elsewhere  at  the  Pentagon,  senior  special  operations  officers  were 
studying  the  urban  guerrilla  warfare  depicted  in  The  Battle  of  Algiers.) 

In  Congress,  Representative  Henry  Hyde  requested  Hollywood’s  input  into 
hearings  on  how  the  US  might  successfully  address  the  “hearts  and  minds”  of 
the  Arab  world — a  subject  which  would  be  satirized  four  years  later  by  Albert 
Brooks  s  failed  Looking  for  Comedy  in  the  Muslim  World.  How  could  the  movie 
industry  resist  the  tacit  invocation  of  World  War  II?  Jerry  Bruckheimer’s  Pearl 
Harbor  had  grossed  $200  million  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  2001,  but  what 
truly  seemed  prophetic  the  day  after  September  11  was  the  movie’s  blend  of 
blockbuster  mega-disaster  and  historical  war  epic.  Black  Hawk  Down,  an  artier 
Bruckheimer  production,  was  rushed  into  theaters  in  late  December  and  sub¬ 
sequently  furnished  on  video  to  US  military  bases. 

Throughout  the  winter  of  2002,  this  visceral  spectacle  of  US  soldiers 
pinned  down  under  Somali  fire  functioned  as  an  exercise  in  virtual  combat. 
Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  left  his  undisclosed  location  to  join  Secretary  of 
Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld  at  the  movie’s  gala  Washington  premiere.  Rums¬ 
feld  even  took  a  measure  of  credit;  thanks  to  his  personal  intervention,  Black 
Hawk  Down  was  the  first  movie  for  which  US  troops  were  dispatched  to  a  for¬ 
eign  country  to  aid  in  its  production. 

Black  Hawk  Down  inspired  patriotic  sentiment,  precipitated  European 
ridicule,  and  invited  antiwar  protest,  even  as  it  stood  in  for  the  American  de¬ 
bacle  in  Afghanistan  that  never  quite  happened.  Nor  was  it  the  lone  benefi¬ 
ciary  of  the  new  bellicosity.  Upcoming  war  and  action  films  were  seized  upon 
by  the  administration  as  useful  metaphors  as  the  administration  waged  war  in 
Afghanistan  and  prepared  to  invade  Iraq.  Mel  Gibson’s  Vietnam  film  We  Were 
Soldiers  and  the  Tom  Clancy  adaptation  The  Sum  of  All  Fears,  in  which  terror¬ 
ists  detonate  a  nuclear  bomb  in  Baltimore,  were  treated  as  official  art. 

As  The  Sum  of  All  Fears  captured  its  second  weekend,  US  Customs  offi¬ 
cials  called  a  news  conference  to  demonstrate  their  bomb-detection  capabil¬ 
ity.  The  following  Monday,  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  issued  his  proud 
announcement  that  the  currently  beleaguered  FBI  and  CIA  had  successfully 
collaborated  on  the  arrest  of  one  Abdullah  al-Muhajir,  born  Jose  Padilla  in 
Brooklyn.  Already  detained  for  a  month,  Padilla  was  being  held  as  a  military 
prisoner  and  suspected  of  abetting  an  al  Qaeda  plot  to  produce  the  very  sce¬ 
nario  The  Sum  of  All  Fears  so  vividly  illustrated. 

All  of  these  movies  predated  9/11.  Their  inspiration  came  not  from  the 
attacks  on  New  York  and  Washington  or  Team  Bush’s  war  on  terror  but  the 
strong  showing  of  Saving  Private  Ryan,  which  grossed  $216  million  and  topped 
the  box  office  for  a  month  during  the  Lewinsky  summer  of  ’98,  when  Bill  Clin¬ 
ton,  too,  was  striving  to  show  he  was  not  just  a  lover  but  a  fighter.  If  the  uni- 
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verse  loves  coincidences,  as  Carl  Jung  maintained  in  his  work  on  synchronicity, 
the  dream  life  does  so  even  more. 

Having  been  announced  on  the  eve  of  the  millennium,  as  the  Y2K  panic 
was  reaching  its  peak,  Spielberg’s  science-fiction  policier  Minority  Report  went 
into  production  in  the  spring  2001  and  wrapped  that  July.  Fittingly,  Spielberg’s 
first  post-9/11  release,  premiering  in  June  2002,  was  a  tale  of  precognitive 
police  work  that,  as  many  reviewers  pointed  out,  uncannily  anticipated  the  at¬ 
torney  general’s  notions  of  preventative  detention.  This  unexpectedly  topical 
premise,  taken  from  a  1956  story  by  Philip  K.  Dick,  posits  a  future  in  which 
mutant  “pre-cogs”  dream  of  murders  before  they  occur,  thus  allowing  the  po¬ 
lice  to  arrest  killers  in  advance  of  their  crimes. 

“The  guilty  are  arrested  before  the  law  is  broken,”  per  the  movie’s  sell  line. 
Thus,  Spielberg  expressed  his  own  support  for  the  extra-legality  of  Bush’s  war 
on  terror. 


Once  the  original  shock  and  awe  had  worn  off,  Hollywood  filmmakers 
naturally  felt  obliged  to  address  the  catastrophe.  Given  his  role  as  the  industry 
personified,  how  could  Spielberg  not  find  himself  in  the  vanguard? 

The  aerial-conman  comedy  Catch  Me  If  You  Can— announced  while 
Minority  Report  was  shooting  and  put  into  production  in  February  2002  for 
Christmas  release — had  a  certain  post-9/11  resonance,  harking  back  to  the 
prehijacking  days  when  air  travel  was  innocent,  sexy  fun.  But  it  was  The  Ter¬ 
minal,  which  opened  in  June  2004  and  was  the  first  Spielberg  feature  to  have 
been  entirely  conceptualized  during  wartime,  that  inaugurated  the  director’s 
post- 9/11  trilogy  of  terror. 

Based  on  the  true  story  of  an  Iranian  national  stranded  for  years  in  a  Paris 
airport,  The  Terminal  directly — if  squeamishly — addressed  the  new  hell  of 
air  travel  and  America’s  corresponding  fear  of  the  foreign  or  Muslim-looking. 
The  outlander,  in  this  case,  was  Tom  Hanks,  winner  of  consecutive  Oscars  for 
playing  the  mentally  challenged  Forrest  Gump  and  the  AIDS-afflicted  hero 
of  Philadelphia,  who  need  hardly  have  stretched  his  persona  to  portray  one  of 
Spielberg’s  benign,  if  not  lovable,  “others”— particularly  as  his  previous  role 
for  the  director  was  as  the  martyred  leader  and  embodiment  of  American  de¬ 
cency  in  Saving  Private  Ryan. 

Part  genius  and  part  idiot,  at  once  the  hero  and  victim  of  globalism, 
Hanks  s  Viktor  Navorski  is  an  inadvertent  refugee  from  an  imaginary  Balkan 
country  who  is  unable  to  clear  customs  (and  thus  leave  JFK)  because  of  a 
midflight  coup  that  has  occurred  back  home  in  Krakozia.  The  Terminal’s  press 
book  quoted  Spielberg  s  boilerplate  assertion  of  his  “immediate  affinity”  for 
Viktor  s  situation;  it  would  be  fascinating  to  just  know  what  the  filmmaker 
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meant— was  he  feeling  trapped,  stateless,  alien?  Did  he  deem  the  new  xeno¬ 
phobia  and  the  profiling  of  foreigners  justified? 

The  country  s  detaining  so  many  people  there’s  no  goddamn  room  any¬ 
where,”  The  Terminal’s  mildly  villainous  airport  manager  complains — writing 
a  check  that  the  movie  would  never  cash.  Making  Viktor  a  Middle  Eastern, 
South  Asian,  or  even  Bosnian  tourist  might  have  given  this  unfunny  com¬ 
edy  a  political  edge,  as  well  as  a  measure  of  human  pathos.  But,  according 
to  Spielberg  (or  his  publicist),  “after  Catch  Me  If  You  Can,”  the  filmmaker 
wanted  to  do  another  movie  that  could  make  you  laugh  and  cry  and  feel  good 
about  the  world.” 

In  other  words,  The  Terminal  was  designed  as  supremely  comforting  so¬ 
ciological  propaganda.  Angst  is  evoked  to  be  dismissed.  Our  resourceful  Vik¬ 
tor  soon  bonds  with  a  multi-ethnic  band  of  buddies.  Hardly  the  terrifying 
jungle  of  the  post-9/11  non-American  world,  The  Terminal’s  JFK  is  a  petting 
zoo  of  multicultural  cuteness.  The  melting  pot  has  not  melted  away.  Foreign¬ 
ers  love  us  and  we  love  them  because  Foreigners  R  Us.  What’s  more,  America 
Rods:  It  turns  out  that  Viktor’s  reason  for  coming  to  America  had  nothing  to 
do  with  politics  or  even  economic  opportunity.  His  old  Krakozian  daddy  is 
the  world’s  most  devoted  jazz  fan,  and  Viktor  wanted  to  secure  a  particular 
musician’s  autograph. 

It  may  also  be  that  Spielberg  elected  to  spin  The  Terminal’s  insipid  ab¬ 
surdism  as  feel-good  uplift  because,  by  the  time  his  new  Patriot  Act  scenario 
opened,  America  had  been  war  in  Iraq  for  more  than  a  year.  Indeed,  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  even  produced  its  own  wildly  (if  only  briefly)  successful  Spielberg  sce¬ 
nario,  attempting  to  personalize  the  war  in  the  operation  that  would  be  known 
as  Saving  Private  Lynch.  A  few  weeks  later,  the  president  alighted  on  an  aircraft 
carrier  deck  to  proclaim  our  “mission  accomplished.”  If  that  carefully  cho¬ 
reographed  performance  was  intended  as  the  opening  shot  in  Bush’s  upcom¬ 
ing  presidential  campaign,  it  was  followed  in  September  by  Lionel  Chetwynd’s 
made-for-TV  movie  DC  9/11:  Time  of  Crisis.  Most  of  the  principles  were  imper¬ 
sonated  by  look-alike  actors — including  Timothy  Bottoms,  who  had  previously 
played  the  president  in  the  short-lived  comedy  series  That’s  My  Bush! 

Even  before  9/11  we  were  living  an  alternate  national  narrative.  The 
purloined  2000  election — that  other  great,  history-changing  trauma — was 
buried  in  the  rubble  at  Ground  Zero.  But  as  9/11  rendered  George  W.  Bush’s 
dubious  mandate  divine,  so  Chetwynd’s  docudrama  served  as  a  legitimizing 
allegory.  The  Republican  equivalent  of  Fahrenheit  9/11,  DC  9/11  appeared  ten 
months  earlier  than  Michael  Moore’s  documentary,  launching  Bush’s  cam¬ 
paign  with  a  preemptive  fictionalizing  strike.  Tested  by  adversity,  fictional 
Bush  assumes  control  of  the  situation— putting  a  befuddled  old  Dick  Cheney 
in  his  place  and  educating  eager  young  Condoleezza  Rice,  while  laying  out 
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American  foreign  policy  for  next  eighteen  months.  (The  transformation  of 
the  nation’s  then-unelected  leader  into  an  action  hero  was  paralleled  by  the 
most  compelling  Hollywood  spectacle  of  the  summer  and  fall — namely  the 
unprecedented  blitzkrieg  gubernatorial  campaign  waged  by  action  hero  Ar¬ 
nold  Schwarzenegger.) 

Hollywood’s  several  liberal  interventions  into  the  2004  presidential  race 
largely  avoided  9/11  and  downplayed  the  war  in  Iraq.  The  disaster  film  Day 
After  Tomorrow  blamed  catastrophic  climate  changes  on  an  American  admin¬ 
istration  run  by  a  bellicose  anti-ecological  vice  president;  Jonathan  Demme’s 
remade  Manchurian  Candidate  advanced  a  sense  of  oil-fueled  corporate  con¬ 
spiracy.  As  usual,  Republicans  far  surpassed  Democrats  with  their  capacity  to 
construct  scenarios  in  life,  rather  than  on  theater  screens.  To  reiterate  only 
the  most  successful  of  these,  volunteer  Vietnam  veteran  John  Kerry  was  effec¬ 
tively  recast  as  a  coward  or  worse,  while  the  combat- averse  Bush  and  Cheney 
were  portrayed  as  resolute  wartime  leaders. 

Although  Spielberg  consulted  on  one  of  Kerry’s  campaign  films,  he  made 
no  election  year  statement  per  se.  (In  a  sense,  the  extraordinary  pageant  of 
the  Reagan  funeral — subsuming  all  political  conflict  in  a  simplified,  sentimen¬ 
tal,  personality-driven  narrative — was  the  year’s  preeminent  example  of  Spiel- 
bergization.)  During  the  summer  of  2004,  the  entertainment  press  reported 
Spielberg  at  work  on  a  serious  thriller— dealing  with  the  1972  massacre  of 
Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich  Olympics  and  the  clandestine  Mossad  campaign 
against  the  responsible  Palestinian  terrorists.  Then,  reportedly  because  the 
director  feared  this  project  itself  might  become  a  target  for  Islamic  terrorists, 
the  movie  was  postponed.  In  its  place,  Spielberg  would  remake  the  science- 
fiction  chestnut  War  of  the  Worlds,  which  went  into  production  immediately 
after  Bush’s  election. 

No  more  lovable  aliens.  No  less  ambitious  than  the  Republican  candi¬ 
date,  Spielberg  sought  to  invoke  the  trauma  that  was  said  to  have  precipitated 
America’s  current  war  and,  not  coincidentally,  scare  the  bejesus  out  of  the 
American  public.  “The  whole  thing  is  very  experiential,”  Spielberg  told  report¬ 
ers  during  the  course  of  an  on-set  press  conference.  War  of  the  Worlds  would 
also  be  universal.  Everyone  on  earth,  Spielberg  confidently  predicted,  could 
“relate  to  the  [movie’s]  point  of  view,  because  it’s  about  a  family  trying  to  sur¬ 
vive  and  stay  together  .  .  .  surrounded  by  the  most  epically  horrendous  events 
you  could  possibly  imagine.” 

War  of  the  Worlds  was  released  in  late  June  2005  amid  a  surge  of  urban  ter¬ 
ror  and  fratricidal  violence — in  Iraq,  where  the  number  of  civilian  casualties 
in  the  two  years  since  Bushs  “Mission  Accomplished”  announcement  now 
approached  25,000.  As  his  particular  mission,  Spielberg  promised  something 
more  than  entertainment:  dealing  with  the  specter  of  interplanetary  combat, 
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Tom  Cruise  in  War  of  the  Worlds  (paramount  pictures /zuma/corbis). 
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War  of  the  Worlds  would  not  be  Starship  Troopers  and  “certainly  not”  the  bellig¬ 
erent  unofficial  Wells  remake,  Independence  Day:  “We  take  it  much  more  seri¬ 
ously  than  that,”  he  said.  War  of  the  Worlds  was  “ultra-realistic,  as  ultra-realistic 
as  I’ve  ever  attempted  to  make  a  movie,  in  terms  of  its  documentary  style.” 

What  did  Spielberg  mean?  While  suitably  fantastic  in  its  representation 
of  cosmic  jihad,  War  of  the  Worlds  was  striking  for  staging  the  initial  Martian 
attack  on  an  actual  New  Jersey  working-class  city  just  across  the  Hudson  from 
lower  Manhattan.  “Is  it  the  terrorists!?!?!?!”  child  star  Dakota  Fanning  cried 
in  the  first  of  many  piercing  shrieks.  Nor  was  hers  the  lone  “documentary” 
allusion  to  America’s  worst  day.  The  movie’s  references  to  Martian  “sleeper 
cells,”  not  to  mention  its  mise-en-scene  of  bewildered,  dust-coated  survivors 
and  homemade  “missing”  posters  struck  some  reviewers  as  an  outrageously 
tasteless  trivialization. 

And  yet,  as  effectively  Bad  Steven  as  the  movie’s  opening  scenes  certainly 
were,  War  of  the  Worlds  ultimately  resolved  the  horrible  events  it  represented. 
The  narrative  trajectory  was  informed  by  a  particular  political  logic.  In  track¬ 
ing  the  emotional  development  of  the  frightened  child’s  father  (Tom  Cruise) 
from  callow,  immature  hotshot  to  responsible  mensch,  War  of  the  Worlds 
provided  an  allegory,  if  not  a  defense,  of  George  W.  Bush’s  crisis-inspired 
growth  into  leadership — or  at  least  the  audience’s  willingness  to  grant  him 
that  growth.  Screenwriter  David  Koepp’s  alternate  reading,  which  followed 
Wells’s  own,  suggested  that  War  of  the  Worlds  showed  “how  US  military  inter¬ 
ventionism  abroad  is  doomed  by  insurgency.”  But  to  see  that  movie — in  which 
Martian  vampire  slugs  stood  in  for  American  combat  units,  with  Cruise  as  a 
surrogate  Shiite  paterfamilias — one  would  need  to  fight  and  internal  revolu¬ 
tion  against  years  of  Hollywood-inculcated  narrative  expectations. 

War  of  the  World’s  specific,  “documentary”  mise-en-scene  left  no  room 
for  ambiguity.  Even  Bill  O’Reilly  got  the  point:  “Influenced  by  the  death  and 
destruction  visited  upon  us  by  the  Islamic  killers  .  .  .  this  isn’t  the  usual  Hol¬ 
lywood  cheap-shot  leftist  propaganda.  War  of  the  Worlds  actually  reflects  the 
view  of  everyday  Americans  rather  than  a  few  Beverly  Hills  pinheads.”  Amer¬ 
ica  took  the  hit  and  even  the  least  likely  among  us  rose  to  the  occasion.  War 
of  the  Worlds  proved  to  be  Spielberg’s  highest-grossing  success  since  his  1997 
sequel  to  Jurassic  Park. 

Munich  began  shooting  the  day  War  of  the  Worlds  opened— it  is  in  many  re¬ 
spects  that  earlier  movie’s  reiteration— and  wrapped  in  early  fall.  Announcing 
itself  as  tragedy  with  the  bombastic  fanfare  of  a  faux  Jewish  lament,  Munich 
shows  a  gang  of  Palestinian  terrorists  scaling  the  wall  of  the  Olympic  village 
to  storm  the  Israeli  compound,  shooting  some  athletes  and  holding  the  rest 
hostage.  The  games  continue,  even  as  the  whole  world  watches  the  debacle 
on  tv.  Spielberg  compresses  the  gist  of  the  1999  Oscar-winning  documentary 
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One  Day  in  September  into  a  superbly  edited  McLuhanite  frenzy;  as  with  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  nothing  else  in  the  movie  can  match  its  opening. 

This  catastrophe  is  followed  not  by  panicky  flight,  as  in  War  of  the  Worlds, 
but,  like  Saving  Private  Ryan,  with  methodical  vengeance.  In  the  first  of  many 
unlikely  but  metaphorically  charged  scenes,  Golda  Meir  personally  organizes 
a  Mossad  hit  squad,  to  be  led  by  her  favorite  bodyguard,  codenamed  Avner 
(Eric  Bana).  The  team  is  given  eleven  targets;  their  mission  takes  them  from 
Rome  to  Paris  to  Cyprus  to  Beirut  to  Athens  to  London.  The  source  for  this 
narrative,  coyly  denied  by  Spielberg  until  the  moment  of  the  movie’s  release, 
was  George  Jonas’s  1984  Vengeance — an  oft-disputed  and  essentially  unverifi- 
able  account  of  the  operation,  told  to  the  author  by  the  pseudonymous  Avner. 

As  in  Vengeance  and  its  1986  HBO  adaptation,  Sword  of  Gideon,  Munich’s 
commandos  are  both  supercompetent  and  morally  confused.  Perhaps  even 
more  perplexed,  as  they  are  essentially  functioning  in  the  world  of  2005.  The 
terrifying  introduction,  with  a  band  of  Palestinian  terrorists  storming  the  Is¬ 
raeli  compound  in  the  Olympic  Village,  is  the  most  powerful  scene  in  the 
movie  in  part  because  it  conjures  up  the  hitherto  only  imagined  hijacking  of 
four  American  airliners  on  September  11.  And  like  Saving  Private  Ryan’s  D-Day, 
it  whets  a  frightened  audience’s  desire  for  revenge. 

On  one  hand,  and  in  what  Spielberg  might  characterize  as  an  example 
of  “ultra-realism,”  the  terrorists  of  that  other  Black  September  are  typically 
evoked  in  terms  that  blatantly  anticipate  al  Qaeda.  On  the  other,  in  a  more 
fantastic  mode,  Munich  doggedly  seeks  to  humanize  these  Palestinian  others. 
Neither  the  lovable  outlanders  of  The  Terminal,  nor  the  terrifying  aliens  of  War 
of  the  Worlds,  the  movie’s  semidifferentiated  Palestinians  represent  a  new  dia¬ 
lectic,  united  with  their  Israeli  enemy  in  common  victimhood. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  this  “moral  equivalence”  was  assigned  to  screen¬ 
writer  Tony  Kushner,  an  outspoken  critic  of  Israeli  policy  and,  in  a  sense,  heir 
to  the  left-wing  screenwriters  of  the  1940s.  Replying  to  his  to  own  critics, 
Spielberg  made  the  suggestive  gaffe  of  defending  himself  against  “the  sin  of 
moral  equivocation.”  And  Munich’s  least  convincing,  most  utopian  scene  is 
pure  Spielberg  in  its  search  for  common  ground  ...  in  America.  Thanks  to  the 
mysterious  French  anarchist  family  who  furnishes  Avner’s  team  with  their  in¬ 
formation  (don’t  ask),  the  Mossadniks  are  tricked  into  sharing  an  Athens  safe 
house  with  a  group  of  equally  unwitting  PLO  operatives.  The  result  is  an  Oslo 
summit  that  dare  not  speak  its  name:  “You  don’t  know  what  it  is  not  to  have  a 
home,”  one  Palestinian  tells  Avner,  as  Al  Green  croons  his  1972  hit  “Let’s  Stay 
Together”  obtrusively  in  the  background.  This  pop  anthem  addresses  us  all. 

Although  strongly  criticized  by  American  neoconservatives,  Munich  has 
relatively  little  to  do  with  Israel  per  se— except  insofar  as  it  expresses  the  am¬ 
bivalence  felt  by  many  American  Jews  regarding  the  Jewish  state.  “You  are 
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Eric  Bana  (left)  and  Geoffrey  Rush  in  Munich  (karen  ballard /universal pictures /zuma/corbis). 


what  we  prayed  for,”  Avner’s  mother  (Israeli  icon  Gila  Almagor)  reassures  the 
haunted  hero,  thus  suggesting  that  in  his  brute  application  of  justice  he  is  a 
successor  to  the  Golem  of  Prague.  But  not  even  she  wants  to  know  just  what 
her  guilt-ridden  son  did. 

In  Spielberg’s  dramatization,  the  Mossad  mission  prophesies  Bush’s — but 
without  promising  any  resolution.  “Every  man  we  kill  is  replaced  by  worse,” 
the  unhappy  Avner  warns.  “There  is  no  peace  at  the  end  of  this.” 


Munich  has  been  praised  as  the  most  downbeat,  and  thus  least  Hollywood, 
movie  Spielberg’s  ever  made.  However  harrowing  in  parts,  Schindlers  List  and 
Saving  Private  Ryan  both  contrived  (as  the  filmmaker  would  say  of  The  Termi¬ 
nal)  to  make  you  laugh,  cry,  and  feel  good  about  the  world.  No  such  consola¬ 
tion  exists  here:  on  the  eve  of  the  Oscars,  Spielberg  spun  Munich  as  “a  prayer 
for  peace.”  But  rather,  it  seems  the  filmmaker’s  cri  de  coeur,  an  unhappy  justi¬ 
fication  for  the  war  against  terrorism. 

Largely  uncommented  on,  in  the  substantial  op-ed  midrash  that  has  at¬ 
tached  itself  to  the  film’s  text,  is  Munich’s  implicit  suggestion  that  there  is  an 
Israeli  connection  to  Bushs  war  and  that  this  connection  is  intrinsic.  Syriana, 
last  year’s  other  serious  movie  about  terror  and  the  Middle  East,  solves  this 
problem  by  leaving  Israel  out  of  the  equation  altogether.  Munich,  however, 
makes  it  clear  that  we  defend  Israel  because  we  could  be  next — and,  as  the 
final  shot  of  the  lower  Manhattan  skyline  makes  abundantly  clear,  we  were! 
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In  a  unique  spin  on  Old  Testament  foreshadowing,  the  war  on  terror  that  the 
movie  shows  to  have  been  initiated  by  the  Israelis,  is  now  ours  to  complete. 

Like  The  Terminal  and  no  less  than  War  of  the  Worlds,  Munich  seeks  to 
express  support  for  an  American  foreign  policy  doctrine.  The  difference,  in 
Munich’s  case,  is  that  this  policy  is  a  policy  that  it  (or  Spielberg)  cannot  sup¬ 
port.  Small  wonder  that  the  movie  is  so  depressed.  How  does  one  dramatize 
opposition  to  the  war?  Has  even  one  prominent  Democratic  politician  pro¬ 
vided  a  clue?  More  to  the  point,  how  does  one  make  the  rational  intervention 
Spielberg  dreamed  of  making  without  sacrificing  the  emotional  manipulation 
that  is  the  filmmaker’s  stock-in-trade?  Let’s  stay  together,  indeed. 

Back  in  1943,  Darryl  Zanuck  had  called  for  propaganda  dressed  in  “the 
glittering  robes  of  entertainment.”  But  that  star-spangled  cloak  brings  its  own 
ideological  imperative.  Entertainment — as  Spielberg  would  naturally  under¬ 
stand  it — is  permission  to  escape,  as  it  were,  into  an  improved  reality.  Thus, 
for  much  of  the  Bush  administration,  tv’s  The  West  Wing  functioned  as  a  vir¬ 
tual  liberal  presidency.  (And,  perhaps  in  time  for  the  2008  election,  Spielberg 
has  begun  to  contemplate  the  nature  of  a  good-war  presidency.  Among  his  up¬ 
coming  projects  is  a  biography  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  starring  Liam  “Schindler” 
Neeson.)  As  one  Hollywood  wag  cracked  on  the  occasion  of  the  last  Oscar 
presentations,  the  Academy  of  Motion  Picture  Arts  and  Sciences  is  the  only 
branch  of  government  the  Democrats  still  control. 

Searching  for  improved  reality,  Munich  can  address  the  Bush  wars  only 
indirectly  and  by  first  providing  a  tragic  justification  for  those  wars.  The  fan¬ 
tasy  of  contrition  serves  as  an  ending.  The  movies  may  alter  history  in  its  rep¬ 
resentation— or  provide  an  alternative  history.  But  the  only  world  they  really 
change  is  their  own. 
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DAVID  OPDYKE 


MINIATURE 


THE  SCULPTURES  OF  DAVID  OPDYKE 

MONUMENTS 


Brooklyn-based  David  Opdyke  (born  in  1969  in  Schenectady,  right  around  the  time 
that  upstate  New  York  manufacturing  township  began  precipitously  downsizing  its 
industrial  base)  first  studied  industrial  design  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  but 
soon  gave  that  up  ("Too  dry,  too  much  like  algebra")  for  painting,  which,  so  he  says, 
he  subsequently  gave  up  as  well  because,  “Painting  was  too  open-ended,  you  could 
tunnel  into  a  canvas  and  never  come  out."  Wood  and  nail  and  hammer,  he  avers,  are 
"more  grounded,  there  are  only  so  many  ways  you  can  put  things  together."  Though 
to  watch  him  do  so,  across  a  masterful  series  of  recent  shows  at  Roebling  Hall  and 
the  BravinLee  gallery  in  New  York’s  Chelsea  district,  one  begins  to  wonder  whether 
here,  too,  the  young  Brooklyn-based  artist  isn't  still  facing  a  certain  pronounced 
tunneling-in-and-never-coming-out  peril.  For  the  gallery-goer,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  attendant  sense  of  vertigo,  simultaneously  harrowing  and  delicious,  has  been 
well-nigh  revelatory. 

To  sit  in  Opdyke  s  fourth-floor  walk-up  studio  loft,  shared  with  his  architect 
wife  and  their  two-year-old  son  (it’s  across  the  street  from  America's  premier  for¬ 
tune  cookie  factory!),  and  hear  him  tell  it,  the  trenchant  political  focus  of  his  current 
work  was  slow  in  coming.  Before  2000,  he  suggests,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  his 
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young  contemporaries,  “It  was  all  about  the  Internet  and  virtuality  and  people  mak¬ 
ing  money,  and  the  jerk  next  door  lucking  into  that  dot-com  fortune.”  But  starting 
with  the  2000  presidential  elections  ("That  whole  mess  in  Florida!”),  and  then  the 
dot-com  crash  and  the  more  literal  crashes  of  9/11,  and  all  their  scarily  bourgeoning 
progeny  in  the  months  thereafter,  the  world  itself,  the  actual  nonvirtual  world,  came 
hurtling  back  into  his  purview,  with  a  vengeance,  and — with  wood  and  hammer  and 
Styrofoam  and  nails  and  glue — he  began  trying  to  fashion  a  response,  or  even  just 
to  gain  some  purchase  on  an  understanding.  Nowadays  he  describes  himself  as  an 
NPR  junkie,  and  indeed  the  upwelling  news  seems  to  inform  and  intubate,  sluicing 
and  congealing  through  almost  all  of  his  current  production. 

Take  Projecting  Power,  from  2003,  a  material  cloud,  an  asteroid  swarm,  or,  no — 
looked  at  more  closely  (and  Opdyke’s  works  do  draw  us  in) — a  bevy  of  miniature 
antennas  (fashioned  out  of  sliced  Ping-Pong  balls)  hovering  there  in  midspace,  eerily 
surveillant,  keeping  everything  firmly  under  control  (which  is  to  say  in  thrall  to  an 
impervious  imperial  shadow).  Or,  more  recently,  2006’s  ink  drawing  of  The  One,  a 
46  x  35  inch  blowup  of  George  Washington's  iconic  face,  fresh  from  a  dollar  bill, 
only,  on  second  glance,  not  that  at  all:  in  fact,  looked  at  more  closely,  stern  Mr. 
Washington  dissolves  into  a  virtual  hurricane  of  consumer  culture  (talk  about  the 
eye  of  the  storm),  from  sofas  to  barbecues  to  vacuum  cleaners  to  tvs  to  leaf  blowers 
to  lawn  mowers.  (“Those  were  the  weeks  when  you’d  be  likely  to  hear  my  kid  cry 
out,  ‘Where’s  my  bike?  Where's  my  wagon?'  and  he'd  be  directed  back  to  my  work¬ 
space,  where  I'd  commandeered  all  his  things  for  models.”) 

Or,  arguably  most  telling  of  all,  2006’s  astonishing  bas-relief  Greenback,  the 
massively  rendered  corner  of  a  dollar  bill,  hanging  there,  blandly,  blankly  ridic¬ 
ulous,  82  X64  inches  (and  5  inches  thick),  over  on  that  distant  wall — yeah,  so 
what,  no  big  deal — that  is,  until  you  get  closer,  and  closer  still,  and  realize  that  the 
whole  thing  had  been  painstakingly  fashioned  out  of  hundreds,  thousands,  tens  of 
thousands  of  infinitesimal  toy  soldiers  and  tanks  and  troop  carriers  and  jeeps  and 
cannons  and  hospital  tents  and  sandbags  and  ammo  dumps:  the  desert  bivouac 
to  end  all  desert  bivouacs,  the  mother  of  all  imperial  bases.  Damn  thing  took  him 
a  full  year  to  assemble,  Christmas  to  Christmas,  limb  by  limb,  soldier  by  soldier 
(courtesy  of  a  truly  bizarre  German  mail-order  catalog).  "At  first,”  he  says,  “the 
figurines  were  individuals,  and  then  I  began  to  think  of  them  as  little  groupings, 
miniature  monumental  sculptures,  but  eventually  they  became  more  like  just  so 
many  pipes  and  fittings.”  Much  the  same  progression,  one  imagines,  as  was  the 
case  with  Rumsfeld  himself. 

"Crazy,”  he  acknowledges.  "Insane."  He  pauses,  takes  a  breath,  surveys  his  do¬ 
main.  “But  in  the  end,"  he  continues,  looking  about,  “I  just  hope  the  craziness  gets 
channeled  into  the  work,  precisely  so  that  it  doesn't  seep  out  everyplace  else." 

— Lawrence  Weschler 
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TEXT  BY  DAVID  J.  MORRIS 
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There  are  places  even  in  Fallujah  where  the  streetsong  drops  away  to  noth¬ 
ing,  shaded  alleys  devoid  of  sound:  you  step  inside  them  and  for  a  moment  it 
seems  like  nothing  outside  could  ever  get  to  you.  Keep  your  steps  right  and 
you  could  let  the  patrol  you  are  with  get  just  far  enough  ahead  to  leave  you 
out  of  earshot  and  with  nothing  but  your  thoughts  and  for  a  brief  time  you 
could  begin  again  to  feel  human,  like  something  approaching  whole.  But  the 
war  never  leaves  you.  It  is  always  here,  stalking  you  like  a  shadow.  The  war, 
it  seems,  has  always  been  here  and  it  colors  and  obscures  everything,  even 
the  country  itself.  In  the  quiet  times,  in  the  middle  of  long  hot  patrols  you 
can’t  help  wondering  what  this  place  was  before  it  became  the  dark  muse 
of  the  American  military.  What  chatter  filled  its  cafes?  How  did  they  name 
their  winds?  Did  they  love  the  desert  as  you  do  now?  You  close  your  eyes  but 
smell  only  the  familiar  Third  World  stench  of  burning  trash  and  hot  diesel 
fumes  mixed  with  Fallujahn  streetfunk,  dudesweat,  sheepshit. 

On  the  wall  of  the  quarters  I  shared  with  a  Marine  lieutenant  in  Ramadi 
there  was  a  large  metal  wipeboard  and  every  morning  before  I  went  out  into 
the  city  on  patrol  I  would  study  it.  The  lieutenant  had  inherited  it  from  the 
previous  occupant  and  covering  its  every  square  inch  was  the  collected  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  Occupation,  written  in  a  fragmented,  aphoristic  style.  The  wipe- 
board  was  a  marvel,  a  palimpsest  containing  at  once  several  generations  of 
tactical  conceits  and  prophecies,  a  snapshot  of  the  ever-evolving  American 
mission  in  Iraq,  a  catalogue  of  items  to  unlearn,  notes  from  the  lieutenant 
underground,  a  prayer  to  the  muse  of  history. 

Here  are  a  few  of  my  favorites: 

“you  have  firepower,  firepower  alone  will  not  win.” 

“the  best  shot  is  the  shot  you  never  have  to  take.” 

“the  marine  corps  is  a  government  bureaucracy,  you  will  be  judged 

BY  LAWYERS  WHO  HAVE  NEVER  SEEN  A  FIREFIGHT.” 
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Floating  above  all  these  admonitions  in  scrupulously  drawn  letters  and 
seeming  to  preside  over  everything  else  scrawled  on  the  board,  someone  had 
written  simply:  “think.” 

It  was  mid-2006  now  and  a  lot  of  the  truisms  on  the  board  either  were  out¬ 
dated  or  had  been  reversed  by  events.  Lessons  had  been  learned,  some  too  late. 
But  to  spend  time  in  Iraq  is  to  acquire  a  visceral  understanding  of  the  flexibility 
of  information  and  the  power  of  place  over  knowledge.  What  is  true  in  Ramadi 
is  not  necessarily  true  in  Iskandariyah.  What  is  true  in  Baghdad  is  almost  never 
true  in  Basra.  In  Iraq,  information  is  tribal  like  the  people  who  live  there.  It 
keeps  its  own  company.  Things  only  seem  absolutely  true  in  Washington.  The 
closer  you  get  to  the  killing,  the  harder  it  is  to  know  anything  for  sure.  Even 
the  journalists  I  talked  to  spoke  of  the  war  as  beginning  to  dissolve  as  a  story. 
It  had  all  gotten  so  weird,  so  disparate,  that  none  of  the  familiar  narratives  felt 
convincing  anymore.  Such  was  the  mistrust  of  the  official  line,  so  heavy  was 
the  spin,  that  with  any  new  piece  of  information  you  learned  to  do  a  kind  of 
mental  arithmetic  whereby  you  divided  the  information  given  by  the  speaker’s 
rank,  multiplied  by  his  or  her  time  in-country,  and  subtracted  based  on  the 
number  of  miles  the  speaker  was  distant  from  the  fighting. 

The  most  useful  information  invariably  came  in  the  form  of  the  anecdote, 
the  casual  aside  that  over  time  became  the  platoon  mantra,  the  anonymous 
epigraph  written  on  the  latrine-wall  (“tupac  is  in  ramadi”),  the  accidental 
remark  that  encapsulated  an  entire  operation,  the  eavesdropped  epithet  that 
is  recalled  months  later  and  thousands  of  miles  away  and  only  in  dreams.  By 
the  time  I  arrived,  Iraq  had  entered  the  realm  of  found  art. 

I  told  the  lieutenant  that  he  ought  to  send  the  wipeboard  to  the  Marine 
Corps  Historical  Center  after  his  tour  was  over.  There  was  a  lot  of  great  stuff  on 
that  board  I  told  him.  He  just  shrugged  and  stomped  off  to  the  company  opera¬ 
tions  center  a  couple  of  doors  down.  Later,  I  thought  about  all  the  aphorisms 
written  on  the  board.  In  theory,  each  lesson  represented  a  life.  In  order  to  know 
that  driving  on  dirt  roads  in  Ramadi  was  dangerous,  you  had  to  have  an  IED 
(improvised  explosive  device)  go  off  in  your  face.  Before  you  started  draping 
camouflage  netting  over  the  gunner’s  turret  atop  a  Humvee,  you  had  to  lose  a 
gunner  to  a  sniper.  In  order  to  learn  the  lesson,  you  had  to  lose  somebody. 

To  hear  the  marines  describe  it,  Ramadi  is  the  Chernobyl  of  the  insurgency, 
a  place  where  the  basic  proteins  of  guerilla  warfare  have  been  irradiated  by 
technology  and  radical  Islam,  producing  seemingly  endless  cells  of  wide-eyed 
gunslingers,  bomb  gurus,  and  aspiring  martyrs.  Globalization  wrought  with 
guns  and  God.  A  place  devoid  of  mercy,  a  place  where  any  talk  of  winning 
hearts  and  minds  would  be  met  with  a  laugh,  both  sides  seeming  to  have  de¬ 
cided,  This  is  where  the  killing  will  never  stop,  so  give  it  your  best  shot. 
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The  state  of  the  war  in  Iraq  has  been  grim  for  a  long  time  but  the  news 
coming  out  of  Ramadi  has  always  been  darker  and  weirder  than  just  about  any¬ 
where  else.  Even  now  when  I  try  to  recall  what  the  city  looks  like,  what  comes 
to  me  is  nothing  more  than  a  pocked  stretch  of  boulevard  surrounded  on  both 
sides  by  heaps  of  rubbled  concrete,  iron  palings,  trash.  Swirls  of  dust  playing 
over  the  blacktop.  The  smell  of  cordite.  Everything  still  but  a  grizzled  dog  pa¬ 
trolling  the  ruins.  It  can  be  like  this — high  noon,  not  a  soul  around,  no  threat 
imminent — but  you  can  feel  the  sheer  sinister  energy  of  the  joint.  As  if  even 
the  streets  want  you  dead.  Driving  through  downtown  Ramadi  for  the  first 
time  gave  me  an  unshakable  vision  of  mystery  and  death.  Just  staring  at  the 
rubble  set  my  heart  pounding  with  the  knowledge  of  the  lives  lost  per  yard. 

This  is  not  what  the  Marine  Corps  expected  from  Ramadi.  After  the  quix¬ 
otic  invasion  in  2003,  the  Marines  had  returned  to  Iraq  the  following  spring 
with  high  hopes,  full  of  the  infectious  zeal  for  the  field  that  has  always  made 
them  so  alluring  to  outsiders.  They  were  America’s  most  experienced  anti¬ 
guerilla  force  and  the  general  consensus  among  the  class  of  observers  and 
analysts  who  report  on  the  US  military  was  that  the  Marines  would  bring 
some  much-needed  expertise  to  the  increasingly  restive  nation.  Numerous 
experts  named  the  Corps’  1940  Small  Wars  Manual  as  the  definitive  document 
on  counterinsurgency  and  talked  about  the  Corps  in  such  gauzy,  superlative 
terms  that  it  seemed  a  fait  accompli.  As  Marine  officers  liked  to  remind  the 
press,  not  a  single  Marine  had  been  killed  by  hostile  action  after  Baghdad 
fell.  Their  confidence  was  so  high  that  prior  to  the  deployment  a  few  Marine 
generals  began  making  disparaging  comments  about  the  US  Army’s  postinva- 
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sion  handling  of  the  situation  in  Iraq.  Army  troops  were  too  heavy-handed, 
they  said,  too  enamored  of  their  tanks  and  armored  vehicles,  too  “kinetic,”  too 
brusque  with  the  locals.  It  was  like  crushing  a  walnut  with  a  sledgehammer.  It 
was  no  wonder  that  the  Iraqis  had  responded  by  planting  homemade  bombs 
in  the  streets,  they  said.  You  had  to  listen  to  the  locals.  You  had  to  spend  time 
with  regional  leaders.  You  had  to  rely  on  what  Marine  leaders  referred  to  as 
“the  velvet  glove”  approach. 

As  with  everything  in  Iraq  and  Al  Anbar,  the  Marine  plan  changed  on 
March  31,  2004.  All  that  the  war  was  to  become,  all  the  searing  images,  all 
the  familiar  narratives  of  quagmire  were  first  written  then.  On  that  day,  four 
American  contractors  were  ambushed  in  Fallujah  and  their  mutilated  bodies 
hung  from  a  pedestrian  bridge  that  spanned  the  Euphrates.  Soon  after,  the 
word  came  down  from  on  high  (some  sources  indicate  the  call  emanated  from 
the  White  House  itself)  that  the  locals  were  to  be  punished  for  this  depreda¬ 
tion  and  four  Marine  battalions  were  ordered  to  seize  the  city.  The  Marines 
were  closing  the  noose  when  the  media  coverage  of  the  offensive  got  to  be  so 
bad  that  the  generals  in  Baghdad  called  the  whole  thing  off  and  ordered  the 
Marines  to  begin  withdrawing. 

Control  of  Fallujah  was  eventually  turned  over  to  a  local  Iraqi  militia 
known  as  the  “Fallujah  Brigade.”  This  move  seemed  to  fit  hand-in-glove  with 
the  more  nuanced  Marine  approach,  the  idea  being  to  let  the  locals  do  their 
own  policing.  However,  almost  immediately  after  the  Fallujah  Brigade  stood 
up,  reports  began  to  emerge  that  the  force  was  little  more  than  a  conglomera¬ 
tion  of  the  very  gunmen  and  criminals  that  the  Marines  had  been  trying  to  kill 
in  the  first  place.  This  awkward  state  of  affairs  continued  throughout  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  2004.  And  while  the  city  was  increasingly  viewed  by  Marine  officers 
as  the  hotbed  of  the  insurgency  in  western  Iraq,  the  word  from  Washington 
was  clear:  keep  Iraq  out  of  the  headlines  until  after  the  presidential  election. 
Privately,  many  Marine  officers  complained  bitterly  about  the  situation  and 
argued  that  Washington  had  robbed  them  of  a  victory. 

After  the  election,  a  second,  this-time-we-mean-it  offensive  was  authorized. 
The  November  battle  of  Fallujah,  which  senior  Marine  commanders  repeatedly 
portrayed  as  a  long-awaited  coup  de  grace  to  the  insurgency  was  the  most  in¬ 
tense  American  engagement  since  the  Vietnam  battle  of  Hue  City  and  quickly 
earned  a  place  in  the  pantheon  of  Marine  Corps  battles  alongside  Guadalcanal, 
Iwo  Jima,  and  the  Chosin  Reservoir — but  while  the  Marines  certainly  killed  a 
lot  of  insurgents  and  restored  order  to  the  city,  thus  far  the  battle  has  not  proven 
to  be  the  decisive  engagement  that  commanders  had  hoped  for.  Worse  still,  ac¬ 
cording  to  some  Iraqis  I  spoke  to,  the  locals  never  looked  at  the  Marine  Corps 
in  the  same  way  after  that.  The  entire  sequence  of  events  had  had  the  ultimate 
effect  of  alienating  and  radicalizing  large  portions  of  the  local  population. 
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In  April  2004,  while  the  world’s  attention  was  focused  on  the  debacle 
in  Fallujah,  an  entire  squad  from  Second  Battalion,  Fourth  Marines  was  am¬ 
bushed  and  wiped  out  by  a  cell  of  one  hundred  local  insurgents.  Up  to  this 
point,  the  Marines  had  never  lost  a  firefight  in  Iraq  and  no  one  had  any  im¬ 
mediate  explanations  for  it.  People  familiar  with  the  attack  speak  of  how  if 
seemed  to  materialize  out  of  nowhere  and  everybody  who  heard  the  story  got 
in  sudden,  intimate  touch  with  the  terms  of  their  own  mortality.  This  attack, 
as  utterly  unexpected  as  it  was,  seemed  to  fit  into  a  larger  picture  of  an  insur¬ 
gency  growing  steadily  in  expertise.  A  threshold  had  been  passed.  The  insur¬ 
gency,  which  before  had  appeared  a  decidedly  amateur  affair,  seemed  to  be 
finding  its  legs,  tapping  into  preexisting  bodies  of  tactical  knowledge,  watch¬ 
ing  the  Americans,  learning  their  habits. 

Two  months  later  a  four-man  Marine  sniper  team  was  discovered  and  ex¬ 
ecuted  on  a  rooftop  near  downtown  Ramadi.  Video  footage  of  the  executions 
was  running  on  several  local  Arab  television  networks  before  the  Marines 
could  even  mount  a  patrol  to  investigate.  The  event  sent  shockwaves  through 
the  ranks.  In  the  Marine  Corps,  snipers  are  venerated  figures,  the  embodi¬ 
ment  of  the  exalted  marksman,  and  the  idea  that  a  sniper  team  could  have 
been  so  crudely  dispatched  seemed  an  affront  to  the  very  cosmology  of  the 
Marine  Corps,  which,  despite  all  the  advancements  of  modern  technology,  has 
held  fast  to  the  belief  that  the  battlefields  final  arbiter  is  the  well-trained  man 
with  a  rifle.  And  while  this  engagement  was  far  from  decisive,  it  was  definitive 
in  its  own  way  and  helped  to  create  the  impression  of  an  elite  corps — one  that 
had  prided  itself  on  its  handling  of  insurgencies  past — that  was  struggling  to 
get  its  footing  in  a  troubled  province.  The  situation  was  so  unsettling  that  Ma¬ 
rine  commanders  eventually  ordered  the  nominally  civilian  Naval  Criminal 
Investigative  Service  (NCIS)  to  launch  a  formal  inquiry  into  the  matter.  The 
logic  seemed  to  be  that  Marine  snipers  don’t  get  killed  that  way.  Local  fight¬ 
ers  with  a  week’s  training  in  the  desert  didn’t  just  roll  up  on  a  sniper  hide  and 
whack  everyone.  It  had  to  be  an  inside  job. 

Among  many  Marines  operating  in  the  Ramadi  area  there  is  an  intense 
desire  for  a  Fallujah-style  offensive  to  clear  the  decks.  The  arguments  here 
are  chilling  in  their  resemblance  to  paradigms  deployed  during  Vietnam  and 
their  seeming  faith  in  the  redemptive  power  of  violence.  As  one  gunnery  ser¬ 
geant  in  Habbaniyah  told  me,  “Fuck,  just  once  I  would  like  to  go  toe-to-toe 
with  these  motherfuckers.  Leave  the  jets  and  the  .50  cals  behind  and  have  a 
small-arms  fight.  Just  Mi6s  and  AKs,  man  to  man.”  Another  marine,  a  second 
lieutenant  whom  I  knew  well  and  who  was  otherwise  an  unusually  calm  and 
circumspect  officer,  explained,  “An  IED  goes  off  and  kills  one  of  your  guys  and 
you  see  one  dude  standing  by  the  side  of  the  road  talking  on  a  cell  phone— no 
one  else  is  around  and  you  can’t  even  arrest  him.  I  wish  we  could  do  what  we 
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did  in  Fallujah  in  2004.  It’s  so  much  easier  when  you  can  just  shoot  anybody.” 

By  the  time  I  arrived  in  Ramadi,  the  place  had  already  gained  a  reputation 
as  a  place  that  was  bankable  for  a  good,  bloody  story  for  journalists  looking  for 
a  bit  of  the  “bang-bang.”  Many  reporters  were  expecting,  perhaps  even  hoping 
for  a  Fallujah-style  assault  on  the  town,  but  the  American  high  command,  not 
wanting  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of  2004  and  not  wanting  to  be  seen  as  usurp¬ 
ing  the  power  of  the  fledgling  Iraqi  government,  .never  allowed  a  full-scale 
offensive  in  Ramadi.  Accordingly,  the  insurgency  in  the  city  has  continued 
to  grow  in  both  scale  and  sophistication,  such  that  Ramadi  has  come  to  be 
viewed  as  a  sort  of  graduate  school  of  the  insurgency. 

Marines  and  soldiers  stationed  in  the  city  spoke  of  the  place  with  a  sort  of 
detached  awe  at  the  baroque  madness  that  had  taken  root  there.  The  month 
before  my  visit,  marines  had  killed  a  group  of  insurgents  who  were  using  water- 
cooled  saws  to  slice  open  an  entire  city  block  to  plant  an  enormous  roadside 
bomb.  Local  fighters  had  staged  sham  funeral  processions  that  marines  were 
obligated  to  observe.  When  the  lines  of  mourners  drew  near  Marine  posi¬ 
tions,  they  would  all  reach  into  the  coffin  and  pull  out  RPGs  (rocket-propelled 
grenades)  and  AK-47S.  Insurgents  in  Ramadi  had  been  known  to  fly  kites  to 
help  adjust  their  mortar  fire  and  to  release  pigeons  to  signal  the  approach  of 
US  troops.  One  marine,  with  a  heavy-weapons  company  whose  job  it  was  to 
conduct  raids  around  the  city,  told  me  that  the  guys  in  his  unit  had  become 
amateur  ornithologists,  learning  to  spot  by  binoculars  any  birds  that  weren’t 
indigenous  to  Ramadi. 

The  tactical  permutations  were  endless  and,  in  some  cosmic  convergence 
of  reality  crashing  head-on  with  the  local  grunt  imagination,  the  Marine 
rumor  mill  began  to  seem  like  a  legitimate  source  of  intelligence:  the  mujahi¬ 
deen  were  all  on  speed,  the  muj  were  using  remote-controlled  cars  as  suicide 
vehicles,  the  muj  had  stolen  an  American  tank  and  were  waiting  for  just  the 
right  moment  to  use  it,  one  of  the  muj  snipers  is  a  turncoat  US  marine,  the 
muj  had  trained  local  dogs  to  act  as  scouts.  (Most  of  the  marines  I  knew  bit  on 
this  last  one  and  were  inclined  to  shoot  a  dog  as  soon  as  look  at  one,  and  for 
some  it  was  just  one  more  drop  in  the  karma  bucket:  the  locals  hate  you,  Allah 
hates  you,  hell,  even  the  fucking  dogs  want  you  dead).  The  official  chain  of 
command  seemed  at  times  to  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  the  street  mojo. 

Among  the  marines,  who  had  been  stationed  in  Ramadi  longer  than  any 
army  unit  and  saw  themselves  as  the  keepers  of  the  city,  the  months  of  sus¬ 
tained  combat  began  to  have  a  corrosive  effect  on  their  basic  humanity.  There 
were  daily  situations  on  the  streets  of  Ramadi  that  would  have  overwhelmed 
anything  covered  in  a  law  of  war  seminar  at  the  Army  War  College.  The  way 
the  marines  saw  it,  the  standard-issue  moral  equipment  simply  wasn’t  work¬ 
ing  and  they  fashioned  their  own  with  what  they  found  in  the  streets.  As  one 
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Marine  master  sergeant  put  it,  “Over  here,  you  have  to  change  your  definition 
of  what  an  innocent  bystander  is.” 

Yet  it  was  immediately  clear  to  anyone  who  spent  time  with  marines  in 
Ramadi  that  they  relished  their  special  status  as  the  caretakers  of  the  war’s 
premier  hell,  The  Big  Suck,  The  Deep  End,  ground  zero,  the  heartland  of  the 
insurgency,  where  the  World’s  Worst  come  to  die  at  the  hands  of  the  World’s 
Best.  Month  after  month,  it  never  let  up  and  they  absorbed  the  war’s  worst 
casualties  with  a  kind  of  high  stoicism  that  was  both  inspiring  and  chilling.  In 
some  companies  a  refracted  sense  of  the  value  of  human  life  took  hold,  an  un¬ 
spoken  understanding  that  casualties  weren’t  something  to  get  too  worked  up 
about.  Many  echoed  the  old  line  from  the  Stanley  Kubrick’s  Full  Metal  Jacket, 
“Marines  die.  That’s  what  we’re  here  for.”  The  important  thing,  really,  was  to 
give  as  much  as  you  got. 

Some  Army  officers  I  spoke  with  were  appalled  at  the  marine  mental¬ 
ity.  One  such  officer  remarked,  “With  an  attitude  like  that,  no  wonder  they 
take  so  many  casualties.”  When  the  story  of  the  alleged  atrocities  at  Haditha 
broke,  some  soldiers  were  more  than  willing  to  believe  that  the  marines  had 
murdered  those  civilians  and  possibly  more.  One  Army  armor  officer  who  had 
served  with  the  Marines  before  the  war  chalked  all  this  up  to  the  “Tarawa 
mentality,”  in  reference  to  the  World  War  II  battle  where  990  marines  died 
seizing  a  Pacific  atoll  of  questionable  strategic  value.  At  one  point  during  an 
Army-Marine  coordination  meeting,  an  Army  officer  who  had  just  come  down 
from  the  Tal  Afar  region  complained  about  the  danger  of  driving  a  marine- 
controlled  route  because  of  the  number  of  roadside  bombs.  His  complaint  was 
immediately  dismissed.  “Unless  there  are  people  melting  inside  of  Humvees,” 
he  was  told,  “then  it’s  not  a  real  problem.” 

Welcome  to  Ramadi. 

When  I  first  checked  in  at  Hurricane  Point,  the  major  Marine  base  near 
the  city,  I  met  Captain  Max  Barela,  a  company  commander  who  had  a  reputa¬ 
tion  within  the  battalion  for  being  somewhat  of  a  maverick,  having  developed 
his  own  unique  style  of  dealing  with  insurgents  in  his  sector  (one  reporter 
had  credited  him  for  inventing  “the  anti-Fallujah  strategy,”  one  of  courting 
the  local  sheiks  and  instructing  his  marines  to  strictly  limit  their  fire  into 
the  city).  He  was  a  cagey  guy,  clearly  skeptical  of  the  press  or,  for  that  matter, 
any  outsider,  and  he  had  a  talent  (as  the  battalion  executive  officer  put  it) 
for  “fucking  with  reporters.”  When  I  first  met  him,  he  was  telling  the  battal¬ 
ion  commander  about  how  one  of  his  lieutenants  had  pulled  a  photographer 
from  the  Chicago  Tribune  out  of  the  field,  confiscated  his  camera,  and  told 
him  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he  was  not  to  photograph  Marine  wounded.  It 
was  a  tense  scene:  the  photographer  was  from  Great  Britain  but  should  have 
known  better;  he  was  clearly  shaken  and  asked  sheepishly  if  he  was  going  to 
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be  sent  back  to  Baghdad.  Barela  was  visibly  proud  of  his  lieutenant’s  handling 
of  the  situation. 

In  a  way,  I  couldn’t  help  but  identify  with  Barela.  He  was  clearly  playing 
a  different  game  than  most  of  the  officers  I’d  met  and  had  an  elemental  un¬ 
derstanding  of  what  was  at  stake  for  the  locals  that  escaped  most  marines.  He 
had  an  enigmatic  air  to  him,  a  way  of  testing  you  before  he  allowed  you  to  get 
close,  before  he  really  started  talking  to  you.  If  he  thought  you  were  anything 
less  than  100  percent  serious  about  learning  Ramadi,  or  if  you  flinched  in  the 
face  of  confrontation,  he  would  completely  ignore  you.  He  knew  that  there 
was  something  extraordinary  going  on  in  his  sector,  and  he  wasn’t  giving  out 
tickets  to  just  anyone.  When  I  introduced  myself  and  inquired  about  embed¬ 
ding  with  his  company,  he  looked  me  up  and  down,  and  in  a  pronouncement 
that  later  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  litmus  test,  a  rite  of  passage  to  see  if  I 
had  the  balls  to  roll  with  him  and  his  boys,  said,  “If  you  don’t  do  exactly  what  I 
tell  you,  you’ll  be  fucking  dead  in  a  week.” 

Before  I  could  formulate  a  response,  he  stepped  out  of  the  CO’s  office  and, 
with  some  marines  in  trace,  got  into  a  Humvee  and  drove  back  to  his  company 
patrol  base  in  the  city. 


Maybe  it’s  all  the  hip-hop  the  grunts  listen  to,  all  that  pent-up  urban  rage 
echoing  in  your  brain  as  you  roll  down  the  streets,  but  look  around,  it’s 
Jay-Z,  dead-on:  swaggering,  thuggish  rhythms  that  seem  to  embrace  these 
streets,  defying  all  religion  and  geography.  At  times  like  this,  you  can  almost 
feel  the  hate  seeping  through  the  bulletproof  glass,  the  antipathy  pressing 
in  through  osmosis.  You  might  find  a  moment  of  grace,  turn  a  comer,  blink, 
catch  sight  of  the  cutest  little  girl;  she’s  out  watching  her  brothers  play  soc¬ 
cer  in  the  rubble,  twirling  in  the  kind  of  sundress  you  could  have  sworn 
didn’t  exist  in  the  Arab  world.  But  blink  again,  and  you  can  feel  the  streets 
rising  up  to  kill  you,  the  battle  that  gripped  the  city  for  weeks,  the  bang,  the 
flash,  the  blur,  sweat  pouring  down  your  back  as  you  squeeze  yourself  into 
the  space  beneath  a  window,  praying  to  join  with  the  concrete. 

In  western  Ramadi  just  south  of  the  highway  that  bisects  the  town,  there  s  an 
observation  post,  manned  by  marines  from  Captain  Barelas  company,  called 
OP  VA,  because  the  main  building  comprising  the  observation  post  had  been 
the  local  veterans  administration  office  before  the  war.  The  post  was  larger  than 
most  Marine  OPs  and  much  better  built,  having  been  reinforced  with  thousands 
of  sandbags  and  ringed  by  a  series  of  eight-foot-high  dirt-filled  barriers.  It  sat 
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overlooking  Highway  10,  the  artery  that  connected  the  town  to  Damascus  in 
the  west  and  to  Baghdad  in  the  east,  and  was  manned  by  forty  marines. 

Sometime  in  the  early  morning  of  April  17,  2006,  local  al  Qaeda-affili¬ 
ated  insurgents  attacked  it  in  a  style  that  had  never  been  seen  before  in  Iraq 
but  that  clearly  harkened  back  to  the  1983  Hezbollah  attack  on  the  Marine 
barracks  in  Beirut — an  assault  that  had  precipitated  the  US  withdrawal  from 
Lebanon  and  was  later  cited  by  Osama  bin  Laden  as  one  of  the  primary  ex¬ 
amples  of  American  impotence.  This  assault  began  when  a  yellow  dump  truck 
filled  with  an  estimated  1,000  pounds  of  plastic  explosives  crashed  into  the 
earthen  barrier  surrounding  the  Marine  position  and  detonated.  Dozens  of 
explosives-laden  suicide  vehicles  had  been  staged  along  the  highway,  waiting 
for  the  inevitable  American  reaction  forces  that  would  be  dispatched  to  rein¬ 
force  the  post.  The  force  of  the  blast  at  OP  VA  was  so  great  that  everyone  who 
heard  the  explosion  assumed  that  all  the  men  who  were  there  had  been  killed 
instantly.  I  was  told  by  several  marines  who  were  in  western  Ramadi  at  the 
time,  “There  was  no  way  anyone  could  have  survived  that  blast.”  They  inevita¬ 
bly  paused  for  dramatic  effect,  “No  fucking  way.” 

In  quick  order,  teams  of  insurgents  with  RPGs  and  machine  guns  moved 
on  the  American  post,  engulfing  the  building  in  a  hail  of  fire.  For  a  period 
of  time  that  no  one  can  pinpoint  exactly — time  becomes  a  staggeringly  mal¬ 
leable  commodity  in  combat — there  was  no  return  fire,  and  the  absence  of  any 
radio  traffic  from  the  marines  there  led  many  to  conclude  that  the  position 
had  been  lost.  What  no  one  in  authority  knew  at  the  time  was  that  almost 
every  man  at  OP  VA  had  been  knocked  unconscious  by  the  raw  concussive 
force  of  the  dump  truck  explosion.  Survivors  spoke  later  of  waking  up  to  a 
desolate,  last-man-on-Earth  feeling  that  gripped  them  as  they  looked  around 
and  saw  dozens  of  their  comrades  lying  immobile  and  presumably  dead.  Many 
veterans  of  the  battle  whom  I  spoke  with  claim  to  have  no  memory  of  the  blast 
whatever  and  simply  recall  waking  up  to  the  gut-clenching  whoosh!  sound  of 
RPGs  impacting  into  the  sides  of  the  building.  Visibility  inside  the  OP  was 
down  to  two  feet.  Most  of  the  men  made  their  way  around  by  touch. 

One  by  one,  the  marines  at  OP  VA  stirred  from  their  involuntary  slum¬ 
bers  and  took  up  positions  around  the  building.  The  outgoing  fire,  which  had 
at  first  been  a  goose  egg,  then  a  trickle,  within  an  hour  had  turned  into  a  hail¬ 
storm,  and  it  wasn’t  long  before  the  marines  had  suppressed  the  various  teams 
of  insurgents  who  had  besieged  the  compound. 

As  the  battle  turned,  Marine  noncoms  began  taking  a  head  count,  trying 
to  get  a  sense  of  the  casualties  they  were  looking  at,  and  were  flabbergasted 
to  discover  that  no  one  had  been  killed  or  seriously  wounded.  It  was  beyond 
miraculous.  The  barrier  system,  created  with  an  ample  stand-off  range,  had 
saved  them.  Like  most  firefights  in  Iraq,  the  battle  for  OP  VA  ended  with  an 
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ever-increasing  volume  of  fire  emerging  from  the  American  position  followed 
by  the  insurgents  fading  back  to  their  urban  hideouts.  In  terms  of  ground  held, 
nothing  had  changed  in  Ramadi. 

Still,  no  one  who  was  there  and  who  repeated  the  story  of  the  attack  had 
outlived  the  mystery  of  his  own  survival  or  found  a  way  to  express  his  dark 
fascination,  bordering  on  nostalgia  for  it.  Each  acknowledged  the  sheer  horror 
of  it  and  the  fact  that  had  the  attack  enjoyed  even  slightly  better  luck  or  a  few 
more  elements  in  its  favor,  it  would  have  proven  disastrous  to  the  marines.  At 
times  in  the  retelling,  the  story  seemed  to  possess  these  men  and  they  strug¬ 
gled  with  the  impossibility  of  conveying  the  intensity  of  the  experience  to  oth¬ 
ers  who  had  not  been  there.  It  was,  as  with  so  many  things  in  Iraq,  lost  to  the 
vapors  and  the  shadows  beyond  human  knowledge  and  yet  inescapably  central 
to  the  experience  itself. 

Sometime  after  my  first  encounter  with  Captain  Barela,  I  met  a  second 
lieutenant  in  his  company,  who  was  from  Alabama.  He  was  so  young  and  good- 
looking  and  so  new  to  the  Corps  that  most  of  the  guys  in  the  company,  includ¬ 
ing  Barela,  looked  right  past  him.  It  was  an  exquisite  form  of  cruelty,  to  be  so 
subtly  snubbed  day  after  day,  but  he  didn’t  seem  to  mind,  or  maybe  he  just 
didn’t  notice.  I  could  see  how  it  happened.  He  was  soft-spoken,  had  the  eye¬ 
lashes  of  a  dreamer,  and  I  think  the  other  marines  took  his  gentle  good  looks 
as  a  sign  of  weakness. 

One  night  before  we  were  heading  out  on  a  patrol  he  asked  if  I’d  seen  the 
big  crater  out  at  the  edge  of  the  compound.  I  hadn’t.  Well,  when  we  get  out 
there,  remind  me  and  I’ll  show  you,  he  said.  Later,  we  made  our  way  out  of  the 
massive,  vaguely  Egyptianate  building  and  stood  in  the  open  yard  of  the  perim¬ 
eter  as  he  toed  the  dirt  with  his  boot.  I  could  tell  he  was  getting  ready  to  lay 
something  on  me  and  that  he  was  trying  to  summon  the  drama  he  would  need 
to  get  it  right.  Still,  true  to  what  I  took  to  be  his  gentle  nature,  he  spoke  simply 
and  without  the  bluster  that  I’d  seen  in  other  marines.  He  told  me  about  April 
17  and  how  all  he  could  remember  was  waking  up  behind  a  machine  gun,  pour¬ 
ing  fire  into  the  highway  to  the  north,  RPGs  rushing  by  his  head. 

“This  is  all  that’s  left,”  he  said,  looking  into  the  dusty,  ten-foot-deep  crater. 
Yet,  this  crater,  this  meager  defile,  was  far  from  the  only  remaining  evidence 
of  the  battle.  We  walked  back  inside  and  he  downloaded  a  video  celebrating 
the  April  17  attack,  produced  by  an  al  Qaeda-affiliated  cell  and  burned  to  CDs 
that  sold  by  the  thousands  in  Baghdad.  As  the  video  streamed,  I  had  the  vague 
realization  that  I  was  watching  the  birth  of  a  new  form  of  ordnance,  a  weap- 
onized  movie,  made  by  a  new  kind  of  soldier,  the  guerrilla  auteur. 

It  began  with  an  ornate  title  sequence,  the  name  of  the  dump  truck  driver 
slung  across  the  top  of  the  frame  in  a  looping,  golden  scrawl.  This  was  clearly 
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a  film  with  religious  aspirations,  everything  done  up  in  gaudy  tones  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  overdriven  Arabic  orchestral  music.  Then  an  earnest-looking 
young  man  read  his  will  beneath  a  tree,  birds  singing  in  the  background.  Then 
a  montage:  the  young  man  behind  the  wheel  of  a  truck,  the  scene  set  to  trium¬ 
phant  Arabic  music;  the  young  man  singing  along,  smiling  brightly;  the  young 
man  addressing  and  swearing  his  allegiance  to  someone  off  camera;  the  young 
man  hugging  his  comrades,  on  his  face  a  look  of  rapture.  We  were  looking  at  a 
martyr  in  the  making. 

Then  the  image  quality  changed,  everything  becoming  jostled,  and  we 
were  back  in  the  world  of  amateur  internet  video.  There  was  the  blocky  veter¬ 
ans  administration  building,  the  long  brown  row  of  earthen  barriers  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it.  The  yellow  dump  truck  appeared  in  the  lower-left  corner  of  the 
screen  and  moved  toward  the  center  of  the  frame.  The  flash  was  for  a  moment 
as  bright  as  the  sun  and  it  washed  out  the  entire  frame.  The  light  dropped  and 
there  was  the  heavy  spray  of  dirt  and  marl  as  the  explosion  rebounded  off  the 
barrier  wall,  the  terrain  suddenly  airborne.  Then,  through  the  dust  and  smoke 
the  hammering  of  many  guns,  the  whistle  of  the  air  being  split,  the  echo  and 
pop  of  gunfire  as  rounds  arced  away  and  hit  and  skipped  off  the  walls  of  the 
building,  the  architecture  suddenly  enshrouded  by  dust  as  round  after  round 
impacted  the  concrete. 

At  first,  no  gunfire  emerged  from  the  veterans  administration  building. 
Then  after  several  minutes  of  punishment,  as  the  concrete  soaked  up  gales  of 
lead,  the  building  seemed  to  awaken  and  muzzle  flashes  could  be  seen  winking 
on  the  roof.  Rounds  began  to  zip  and  zing  by  the  camera  and  then  we  became 
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aware  of  the  presence  of  the  cameraman  who  was  now  mobile,  the  picture 
suddenly  blurred  by  movement,  and  the  narrative  devolved  into  a  fog  of  brown 
shapes  and  occasional  snatches  of  Arabic  dialogue.  With  that  the  file  ended. 

I  looked  around  awkwardly  at  the  now-deserted  company  operations  cen¬ 
ter  where  we  had  been  sitting  for  the  last  hour,  not  realizing  then  the  gravity 
of  what  had  just  happened.  Only  later  did  I  begin  to  understand.  In  some 
small  way,  the  lieutenant  had  been  trying  to  guarantee  himself  a  piece  of  re¬ 
membrance,  to  ensure  that  if  he  were  killed  by  a  sniper  shot  to  the  cranium 
or  by  a  rigged  105  round  buried  in  some  roadside  trash  or  by  a  taxi  packed  full 
of  Soviet-era  plastic  explosives  driven  into  a  convoy,  that  this  video  might  not 
be  the  only  version  of  history,  that  somebody  might  have  recorded  the  crucial 
details  of  his  last  days. 

The  lieutenant  showed  me  a  picture  of  his  wife.  She  was  blond  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  a  very  American  kind  of  way  and  her  face  carried  on  it  the  promise  of 
the  country,  the  allure  of  shelter,  the  hope  of  being  whole  again.  The  tender¬ 
ness  of  women  is  conspicuously  absent  from  the  grunt  universe,  and  unless 
you  got  off  on  enemy  contact,  it  was  all  death  and  no  sex  over  there.  The 
smiling  visage  of  the  lieutenant’s  wife  was  irreconcilable  with  those  pixilated 
images  of  death.  I  had  to  force  myself  to  remember  that  there  are  lovers  and 
killers  in  all  of  us. 

It  was  then  that  the  lieutenant  told  me  with  some  mirth  how  the  ma¬ 
rines  had  searched  extensively  for  the  remains  of  the  driver,  as  they  always 
did  after  these  sorts  of  attacks.  So  intense  was  the  blast  that  nobody  could  find 
a  single  scrap  of  flesh.  The  young  man,  so  exhilarated  in  the  video  about  his 
impending  martyrdom,  had,  it  seemed  for  a  while,  passed  straight  into  ether. 
Then  some  days  later,  a  marine  loping  around  on  the  far  side  of  the  compound 
looked  down  and  there  it  was:  the  driver’s  disembodied  and  blackened  penis. 
The  lieutenant  laughed  about  how  the  “muj  cock”  had  probably  never  been 
used  (most  rural  Iraqi  men  are  virgins  until  marriage),  and  now  it  just  lay 
there  curled  up  on  the  ground,  dozing  like  a  little  seahorse. 

In  December  2005,  after  the  Marines  retook  Fallujah,  they  established  a  ring 
of  heavily  fortified  observation  posts  looking  into  the  city.  The  men  would 
sit  in  these  for  days,  scouring  the  streets  with  binoculars,  memorizing  every 
stretch  and  corner  of  streetscape.  For  weeks  on  end,  there  was  nothing  but 
the  blank  routine  of  radio  checks  and  the  lieutenant  making  his  rounds. 

None  of  the  observation  posts  had  electricity  or  air-conditioning  or  any 
form  of  diversion,  and  the  heat  and  monotony  bore  down  on  the  men.  It 
didn’t  take  long  for  the  worst  kind  of  boredom  to  set  in,  a  deep-seated,  aggres¬ 
sive  ennui  that  scorched  everything,  the  kind  that  can  make  a  man’s  deepest 
convictions  seem  like  pure  folly,  his  family  a  fading  photograph.  The  kind  of 
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boredom  that  could  make  a  man  do  things  and  want  things  that  were  clearly 
irrational.  A  reservist  from  Brooklyn  told  me  that  marines  there  started  hoping 
that  they  would  get  attacked  just  to  break  up  the  monotony.  Please,  Lord,  any¬ 
thing,  just  make  the  time  go  faster.  And  not  just  any  old  pussy  potshot  from  a  local 
shopkeeper  who’s  been  paid  by  the  muj. 

The  marines  knew  they  could  handle  anything  the  muj  could  throw  at 
them.  The  posts  they  manned  had  been  constructed  with  memories  of  night¬ 
mare  attacks  built  into  the  placement  and  composition  of  every  sandbag.  The 
post  itself,  a  small  ziggurat  made  out  of  sandbags  and  lumber,  was  mazed  in 
concrete  barriers  that  made  a  car  bomb  an  exercise  in  futility.  The  post  was 
a  feat  of  military  engineering  designed  to  preserve  the  lives  of  the  guys  who 
manned  it. 

The  attack  never  came. 

Eventually,  however,  and  for  reasons  that  no  one  can  seem  to  recall,  one 
marine  snapped.  A  couple  of  the  guys  started  arguing  about  something  and  out 
of  nowhere,  one  of  them  just  leaned  over,  picked  up  his  M16,  and  jammed  it 
into  his  buddy’s  chest.  There  came  now  a  moment  of  unparalleled  intimacy.  Is 
he  gonna  do  it?  Does  he  have  the  balls?  Naw,  I  don’t  think  so.  He  ain’t  got  the  balls. 

He  was  right. 

The  marine  dropped  his  weapon  dejectedly,  saying  nothing,  while  the 
other  guys  just  looked  on  in  amazement.  He  stripped  off  all  his  gear,  took  off 
his  flak  vest,  his  helmet  and  his  CamelBak,  and  started  walking  down  from 
the  observation  post  and  stomped  away  from  the  city  and  into  the  desert.  His 
buddies  just  stood  there  dumfounded.  What  the  fuck  were  they  supposed  to 
do?  They  had  an  observation  post  to  man.  It  was  their  company’s  primary  mis¬ 
sion.  They  figured  he  would  eventually  walk  his  anger  off  and  come  to  his 
senses.  They  would  all  be  laughing  about  this  over  an  MRE  in  an  hour. 

But  that  moment  never  came.  After  about  hour  or  so,  the  marines  in  the 
post  decided  that  they  had  to  let  higher  headquarters  know  what  was  up.  This 
was  some  major-league  shit.  When  the  battalion  commander  found  out,  he 
ordered  every  available  body  from  the  1,000-man  battalion  out  to  search  for 
him.  He  requested  a  company  of  tanks  from  a  nearby  base  and  some  air  cover 
for  his  marines  on  the  ground.  There  was  a  small  air-ground  task  force  out 
looking  for  this  one  wayward  marine  and  the  colonel  knew  it  was  only  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  time  before  the  high  command  would  start  wondering  what  the  fuck 
was  going  on  north  of  Fallujah.  The  precedents  for  this  sort  of  thing  were  bad: 
in  2005,  a  Lebanese  American  marine  had  gone  AWOL  and  eventually  turned 
up  at  a  relative’s  house  in  Beirut.  The  whole  affair  had  played  out  in  the  press, 
which,  of  course,  amounted  to  incredible  embarrassment  for  the  Corps. 

In  the  end,  the  errant  marine  was  found  fetal  and  shivering  in  a  ditch.  No 
one  I  spoke  to  had  any  idea  what  had  happened  to  him  after  that. 
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Think  about  the  town  and  the  battle  that  possessed  it  for  a  time.  The  thou¬ 
sands  of  bullets  that  wandered  the  streets  day  and  night,  looking  for  a 
home  in  a  human  body.  Stick  your  finger  into  one  of  a  million  bullet  holes 
made  by  a  Spectre  gunship,  crane  your  head  down  an  alley  to  see  a  half- 
dozen  houses  Swiss-cheesed  by  gunfire.  Blast  holes  exactly  large  enough 
to  fit  a  squad  through.  Freeze  this  image.  Behold  it,  strain  for  its  patterns, 
earn  its  lessons,  imagine  the  ironstorm  that  came,  then  passed  on,  looking 
for  other  cities  to  ruin.  If  these  streets  cannot  tell  you  what  war  is,  then 
nothing  can. 

One  day  I  went  out  on  an  Iraqi  Army  patrol  in  a  lush,  jungly  area  across  the 
Euphrates  from  Fallujah — twenty  nervous  Iraqi  troops,  some  wearing  masks 
so  that  the  locals  couldn’t  identify  them,  and  three  Americans,  all  walking  in 
a  line  through  dry  rice  paddies  waiting  for  somebody  to  open  up  on  us.  The 
major  in  charge  of  the  US  advisory  team  I  was  living  with  had  insisted  that  I 
carry  a  rifle.  It  was  just  too  hot  around  here,  he’d  said.  I’d  feigned  my  grudging 
assent,  but  inside  I  felt  a  stab  of  elation.  I’d  done  a  tour  in  the  Marine  Corps  in 
the  nineties,  but  I  didn’t  lose  my  combat  cherry.  So  I  couldn’t  help  it:  in  defi¬ 
ance  of  my  better  judgment  and  everything  that  I  knew  about  the  law  of  war 
and  the  rights  of  journalists  in  wartime,  the  gun  felt  good  in  my  hands.  Cold, 
hard,  precisely  made  and  with  an  impressive  array  of  angular  attachments. 

Practically  speaking,  the  team  was  ridiculously  undermanned  and  if  I 
intended  to  go  out  on  this  sort  of  patrol,  I  needed  to  be  able  to  protect  my¬ 
self.  Still,  I  could  feel  the  folkloric  prickle  at  the  base  of  my  neck;  I  was  no 
longer  a  journalist  there  to  observe  the  scene.  I  had  crossed  over,  embraced 
the  Hemingway  disease.  There  was  no  turning  back,  no  use  denying  it:  I  had 
stepped  past  that  imperceptible  but  morally  binding  threshold  and  emerged 
a  darker,  fatally  enabled  man.  I  was  a  combatant,  a  shooter,  and  I  wondered 
how  I  would  explain  this  to  myself  if  I  ended  up  having  to  shoot  somebody. 

Some  of  the  grunts  thought  it  was  pretty  Tarzan  of  me.  To  them  I  was  just 
a  different  kind  of  combat  person.  A  guy  approximately  as  mental  and  locked- 
in  as  they  were.  The  way  I  saw  it,  we  all  had  our  reasons  for  being  over  there, 
some  personal,  some  financial,  some  physiochemical,  some  political,  but  if 
you  were  over  there  and  you  weren’t  an  Iraqi,  then  you  were  a  volunteer.  Call 
it  a  morbid  curiosity  or  a  disturbing  disregard  for  human  life,  if  you  like,  but 
all  of  us  were,  at  some  point  in  time  and  on  some  level  and  in  varying  degrees, 
possessed  by  The  Question:  What  is  killing  like? 

During  my  first  few  patrols,  I’d  started  to  have  visions  of  myself  captured 
in  the  field  of  a  sniper’s  scope,  imagining  the  final  casual  gestures  of  my  life.  I 
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saw  myself  scratching  my  cheek  and  tilting  my  helmet  back  to  wipe  my  brow, 
then  the  final  moment,  the  strength  passing  out  of  my  legs  as  I  crumpled  to 
the  earth,  my  face  unaltered  except  for  the  perfect  hole  over  my  left  eye.  The 
fact  that  I  had  worked  at  the  Marine  scout  sniper  school  at  Camp  Pendleton 
during  my  last  year  in  the  Corps  was  the  icing  on  the  cake.  Mine  was  to  be 
a  supremely  ironic  death.  It  was  the  worst  possible  line  of  thinking  to  have 
while  on  a  patrol.  I  would  find  certain  body  parts  growing  hypersensitive,  then 
tingling,  and  I’d  think,  “That’s  where  the  round  will  hit,  I  know  it.” 

We  made  our  way  through  a  string  of  farms  bounded  by  ancient  palm  trees. 

I  weaved  through  paddies,  trying  to  put  my  feet  down  in  the  most  improbable 
places  in  order  to  make  myself  a  harder  target  for  the  snipers.  Booby  traps 
were  the  real  problem  in  this  sector,  but  somehow  the  idea  of  a  sniper  giving 
it  to  me  seemed  more  offensive  than  stepping  on  a  booby  trap.  To  my  way  of 
thinking,  a  booby  trap  seemed  somewhat  inevitable,  pointless  to  worry  about, 
but  I  hated  the  idea  of  some  two-bit  triggerman  tracking  me,  observing  me 
through  an  old  Soviet  scope  before  picking  me  off.  I  think  it’s  the  voyeurism 
of  sniping  that  bothers  me  most,  the  idea  of  being  watched,  appraised,  judged 
and  then  dispatched.  It  seems  to  me  the  most  intimate  way  to  die  save  stran¬ 
gling,  and  unless  the  shot  is  flawless,  it  includes  a  moment  of  regret — worse 
still,  recognition,  a  find  frozen  moment  bonding  the  shooter  and  the  shot. 

Common  wisdom  holds  that  140,000  generally  churchgoing  Americans  in 
Iraq  are  locked  in  mortal  combat  with  some  of  the  world’s  most  serious  mono¬ 
theists.  To  me,  a  new,  less  orthodox  faith  seems  to  have  arisen,  something  far 
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more  personal  and  circumstantial.  You  could  see  it  every  time  you  watched  a 
grunt  throw  away  a  box  of  Charms  candies  that  came  in  the  field  rations  (bad 
luck)  or  toss  rounds  that  had  been  dropped  (no  matter  how  much  you  cleaned 
them,  bullets  that  had  been  dropped  always  jammed).  Like  so  many  others,  I 
had  been  inclined  to  believe  in  the  bromide  “There  are  no  atheists  in  foxholes,” 
but  based  upon  my  admittedly  less-than-systematic  observations,  there  were 
at  least  as  many  blessed  lance  corporals,  lucky  ladybugs,  stuffed  giraffes,  coins, 
and  saved  M16  rounds  as  there  were  rosary  beads.  The  marines  I  lived  with 
seemed  to  have  moved  on  from  the  Twenty-third  Psalm  and  were  now  deep 
into  One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude. 

One  afternoon  I  was  watching  tv  at  an  Iraqi  house  that  some  Marine  advi¬ 
sors  had  .commandeered.  It  was  a  lazy  afternoon,  not  much  going  on  in-sector. 
We  were  all  sitting  around  watching  The  Breakfast  Club  on  a  wide-screen.  On 
the  floor  in  front  of  us  a  lieutenant  was  cleaning  a  .50-caliber  machine  gun  with 
what  looked  like  Victorian  surgical  instruments.  As  Molly  Ringwald  declaimed 
her  particular  strain  of  late-eighties  suburban  anomie,  the  lieutenant’s  hands 
flashed  over  the  weapon  in  practiced,  weirdly  maternal  gestures.  A  microwave 
oven  buzzed  in  the  background.  The  echoes  of  domesticity  were  unignorable: 
We  were  like  a  deranged,  unexplainably  well-armed  family.  An  artillery  for¬ 
ward  observer  who  was  new  to  the  team  said,  “Man,  we  haven’t  gotten  IED’d 
in  awhile.”  The  team’s  executive  officer,  a  high-strung  captain  who’d  been  a  lo¬ 
gistics  officer  back  in  the  States  stomped  into  the  living  room  and  yelled,  “God 
damn  it,  dude,  I  know  you  didn’t  just  say  that.”  He  craned  over  melodramatically 
to  some  plywood  shelves  near  the  corporal’s  head  and  knocked  on  one  of  them. 
Guys  were  always  doing  this  sort  of  thing.  Anytime  somebody  started  talking 
about  how  much  time  they  had  left  or  the  fact  that  recently  they’d  had  a  run  of 
good  luck,  eyes  began  to  search  frantically  for  a  horizontal  surface  to  knock  on. 

A  couple  of  weeks  later  I  read  in  the  New  York  Times  that  one  of  the  team’s 
Humvees  had  struck  an  enormous  IED,  killing  two  marines.  After  I  returned 
to  the  States,  I  received  an  e-mail  from  the  team  leader  saying  that  the  Times 
report  had  been  in  error,  but  this  welcome  correction  failed  to  fully  erase  the 
causal  chain  that  had  haunted  my  mind  in  the  interregnum.  A  corporal  had 
given  voice  to  an  idle  observation  about  not  having  been  IED’d  in  a  while 
and  some  of  his  comrades  had  been  killed.  And,  even  now,  this  is  the  mem¬ 
ory  trace,  the  psychological  residue  that  remains:  in  Iraq  thinking  the  wrong 
thoughts  can  kill  you. 

The  trick  was  to  focus  your  mind,  to  yoke  your  paranoia  to  your  technical 
knowledge.  One  master  sergeant  I  met  in  Al  Qa’im  told  me  that  sometimes 
he  could  sense  muj  attacks  before  they  came.  I  was  skeptical  until  the  day  I 
saw  him  do  it.  We  were  in  a  convoy  of  six  Humvees  doing  a  standard  security 
patrol  when  he  picked  up  a  radio  handset  and  said,  “We’re  gonna  get  hit  today, 
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I  can  feel  it.”  When  a  small  plume  of  dust  arched  in  the  sky  ahead  of  us — the 
shock  wave  from  the  IED  hitting  us  a  few  seconds  later — he  just  shook  his 
head.  He  didn’t  consider  himself  a  metaphysician  or  anything;  the  skill  was 
just  something  he’d  developed  over  time  in  the  field,  the  ability  to  interpolate 
between  thousands  of  seemingly  arbitrary  micro-events  and  anticipate  the 
narrative,  to  see  the  dance  in  the  data.  Scientists  who  study  this  sort  of  phe¬ 
nomenon  refer  to  it  as  apophenia — a  handy  piece  of  nomenclature  to  be  sure, 
but  to  my  haunted  mind,  the  master  sergeant  was  nothing  less  than  a  wizard, 
and  I  tried  to  stay  as  close  to  him  as  I  could. 

During  halts  on  patrol,  I  talked  with  the  team’s  medic.  He  was  a  healer,  a 
professional  reliever  of  pain,  and  perhaps  because  empathy  was  central  to  the 
job  description  he  seemed  to  let  himself  feel  a  little  more  than  most  of  the 
men.  He’d  been  in  Fallujah  during  the  Big  Push  in  2004,  and  he  told  me  that 
he’d  kept  a  casualty  log  during  that  time,  recording  the  particulars  of  all  the 
wounds  he’d  treated.  A  Fallujahn  book  of  the  near-dead.  He  had  clearly  tried 
to  get  some  stand-off  distance  from  it,  but  I  could  tell  he  cared  deeply  about 
the  men  he  treated,  probably  more  deeply  than  he  knew.  There  were  doctors 
in  Iraq  who  had  seen  more  gore  than  this  guy,  but  they  almost  never  knew  the 
patients  they  treated.  This  young  medical  corpsman,  twenty-two  with  three 
years  in  the  service,  enjoyed  no  such  luxury.  He’d  lived  and  trained  with  all  of 
his  patients  for  months,  in  some  cases  years. 

“When  you’re  stabilizing  a  patient,  there’s  no  time  to  think,  you’re  just  re¬ 
acting.  You  don’t  think  to  remember  anything.  I  started  writing  it  all  down  so 
that  I  would  force  myself  to  remember.”  As  he  talked,  visions  of  the  log  scrolled 
through  my  head:  gunshot  wound  to  the  pelvis,  laceration  of  the  neck,  shrap¬ 
nel  to  the  face  (after  fights  like  Fallujah,  the  grunts  would  often  return  with 
dozens  of  small  shrapnel-caused  welts  to  the  face,  so  that  they  looked  as  if  they 
had  the  chicken  pox),  blowout  wound  of  the  gluteus,  traumatic  amputation  of 
the  forearm.  It  seemed  like  a  particularly  deranged  form  of  accounting,  but  I 
understood  the  motive.  In  Iraq  you  hear  stories  so  brand-new,  so  off-the- charts 
weird  and  confounding  and  heartrending,  so  unbelievable  that  all  you  can  do  is 
stand  there  and  say,  “Wow.”  I  always  made  a  point  to  take  notes,  look  engaged, 
even  when  the  story  had  drifted  off  into  a  cul-de-sac  or  the  teller  was  wait¬ 
ing  for  the  force  of  the  memory  to  hit  him  again.  I  wanted  them  to  know  that 
someone  was  listening,  that  somebody  was  there  to  write  it  down,  to  ensure 
that  it  was  remembered,  if  imperfectly.  For  this  medic  his  logbook  filled  the 
same  need— -a  catalogue  of  woe,  a  portable  place  to  store  all  the  pain  he  had 
seen.  He  had  become  a  sort  of  self-designated  rememberer. 

He  kept  talking  and  I  started  to  worry  that  we  were  going  to  be  left  be¬ 
hind  by  the  rest  of  the  patrol,  but  he  needed  me  to  hear  his  story.  “It  was  the 
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damnedest  thing,”  he  said.  “In  three  tours  over  here,  I’ve  only  had  two  guys  die 
on  me,  but  both  of  ’em  were  real  heartbreakers.  One  guy  was  from  Columbine. 
He’d  survived  the  big  shoot-out  by  hiding  under  a  desk  in  the  library.  He  joined 
the  Corps  straight  after  that.  Didn’t  even  go  to  his  own  graduation.  He’d  made 
it  through  the  invasion  of  ’03  and  then  the  push  through  Fallujah.  Hed  done 
it.  Been  through  the  worst  of  the  worst.  And  then  the  word  came  down  that 
we  had  to  back-clear  some  buildings  in  a  sector  vacated  by  a  Marine  unit  from 
Hawaii  that  was  rotating  home.  He  walked  into  an  old  schoolhouse  where 
there  were  some  muj  holdouts.  He  took  a  sniper  round  just  under  his  helmet.” 

He  paused  a  moment  to  think  about  it.  “I  worked  on  another  guy  whod 
been  bugging  the  first  sergeant  all  that  day  to  let  him  call  home  on  one  of 
the  battalion’s  satellite  phones  because  his  son  was  supposed  to  be  born  soon. 
Later,  when  we  got  home,  I  spoke  with  his  wife  and  we  compared  notes.  I  fig¬ 
ured  out  that  he’d  been  killed  the  same  hour  that  his  son  was  born.  That  was 
some  dirty  math.” 

His  eyes  stayed  fixed  on  some  far  point  on  the  horizon,  as  if  he  were  look¬ 
ing  for  a  new  way  out,  a  new  ending  to  the  story,  this  tale  he  might’ve  told  a 
thousand  times,  this  tale  he  knew  better  now  than  the  story  of  how  his  own 
parents  met,  and  all  I  could  do  was  give  back  my  amazement. 

“Wow,”  I  said. 

Toward  the  end  of  my  tour,  I  met  a  kid  in  Third  Battalion,  Eighth  Marines, 
a  real  hard  case.  He’d  come  from  a  bad  family  in  southern  Ohio  and  the  Corps 
was  probably  the  best  home  he’d  ever  had.  I’d  met  so  many  guys  like  him,  for 
whom  the  Corps  served  a  role  not  unlike  the  French  foreign  legion,  a  place 
to  start  over,  a  place  to  forget.  His  arms  were  all  inked  up.  On  one  he  had 
“1.775” — ^e  year  the  Corps  was  founded— in  a  huge  spiraling  script.  On  the 
other  were  the  letters  “otan.”  I  asked  him  what  the  letters  stood  for  and  he 
said  that  he  couldn’t  say,  that  he’d  gotten  that  one  just  for  himself,  a  secret 
he’d  take  with  him  to  the  grave.  (At  first  I  thought  he  was  playing  me  but  later 
I  talked  to  his  platoon  sergeant,  a  grizzled  former  sniper  and  no-bullshit  art¬ 
ist,  and  he  confirmed  it,  said  he’d  sent  him  out  behind  the  barracks  at  Camp 
Lejeune  to  dig  foxholes  until  he  told.  He  shoveled  for  an  entire  weekend  but 
he  never  gave  it  up.) 

The  kid  and  I  used  to  find  each  other  out  on  a  veranda  at  the  battalion 
command  post  in  Ramadi.  We’d  sit  and  look  toward  the  Euphrates,  watch  the 
sunset  and  trade  French  cigarettes.  Three-Eight  had  seen  some  of  the  worst 
fighting  and  had  taken  its  share  of  casualties.  At  times  like  these,  between  en¬ 
gagements,  it  wasn’t  uncommon  to  see  marines  breaking  down  and  sometimes 
crying  and  because  I  was  viewed  by  many  as  a  sympathetic  outsider,  someone 
who  would  never  reveal  their  secrets  to  their  buddies,  I’d  had  a  few  guys  break 
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down  on  me.  Not  this  kid.  I  never  once  saw  his  face  crack,  and  I  began  to 
see  that  in  its  own  way  this  toughness,  this  stoicism  polished  to  a  high  sheen 
by  the  unspeakable  privations  of  grunt  life,  was  a  magnificent  thing.  There 
was  a  rough  beauty  to  him,  a  beauty  made  for  just  this  kind  of  place,  and  I 
wondered  if  the  hardness  developed  over  the  years  hadn’t  become  something 
more  than  a  mask  for  him.  It  was  his  gift,  a  talent  that  held  him  together,  kept 
him  whole  through  cold  rainy  nights  on  post,  through  the  dust  storms  of  the 
spring,  through  the  pitiless  heat  of  summer. 

Later  he  showed  me  another  tat  he  had  on  the  inside  of  one  of  his  biceps. 
It  was  a  stylized  version  of  a  forties  pinup  girl,  bent  at  the  waist  with  a  hand 
held  coyly  up  to  her  mouth.  He  said  she  was  the  only  girl  he’d  ever  been  faith¬ 
ful  to.  As  we  talked,  it  came  out  that  earlier  in  the  morning  he’d  mouthed  off 
to  the  battalion  commander  and  gotten  himself  in  trouble  again.  He  shrugged 
and  added,  by  way  of  closure,  a  catchphrase  I’d  heard  many  times  before,  “The 
Corps  is  just  like  any  other  woman  ...  a  bitch.” 

Before  I  headed  back  to  Baghdad  I  saw  him  standing  out  in  the  middle  of 
a  wide  helicopter-landing  zone  near  some  other  marines  waiting  for  a  chop¬ 
per.  It  was  a  windy  day,  dust  storms  cooking  on  the  horizon,  and  it  was  look¬ 
ing  like  all  flights  were  going  to  be  grounded.  He  stood  there  alone,  keeping 
his  distance  from  a  line  of  guys  hoping  to  get  picked  up  and  flown  out.  As  I 
watched,  he  bent  his  head  skyward  and  began  bellowing  something  with  a 
practiced  familiarity  that  made  me  think  it  was  his  own  personal  inside  joke. 
He  had  his  back  to  me  but  I  heard  him  distinctly. 

“Allah  has  no  balls,  you  hear  me?  No  balls!” 
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Safely  back  home  now,  I  have  trouble  explaining  why  I  went  to  Iraq,  let  alone 
why  I’ve  been  there  twice.  I’m  worse  yet  at  explaining  why,  in  all  likelihood,  I’ll 
go  back.  There’s  really  no  conventional  logic  that  can  do  that  sort  of  heavy  lift¬ 
ing.  When  I  first  went  over  in  the  spring  of  2004,  I  had  some  vague  notions 
about  trying  to  come  to  grips  with  the  essence  of  war  and  about  studying  mod¬ 
ern  insurgency.  But  that  was  mostly  a  cover,  a  head-fake  for  myself  as  much  as 
anyone  else,  something  I’d  cooked  up  in  order  to  get  my  ass  over  there. 

In  reality,  I  think  I  just  couldn’t  bear  the  thought  of  missing  out.  In  the 
nineties,  I’d  served  with  guys  who  had  the  most  stupendous  stories.  Stories 
that  made  you  feel  like  you’d  aged  about  ten  years  after  the  first  listen.  One 
old  sniper  in  my  company  filled  my  head  with  apocrypha  about  being  in  Bei¬ 
rut  in  the  eighties  and  having  had  Yasir  Arafat  glassed  cold,  center  mass  in  his 
scope.  He’d  started  his  preshot  breathing  drill  (breathe,  relax,  aim,  squeeze, 
surprise),  inhabited  the  whole  process,  saw  him  dead,  dusted,  but  didn’t  take 
the  shot.  Did  it  just  to  prove  that  he  could  go  to  the  edge  and  not  let  the  dime 
drop.  I  think  now,  looking  back,  that  it  was  me  in  the  crosshairs.  I  was  the  one 
who  took  the  round. 

In  the  most  self-serving  sort  of  way,  I  went  to  Iraq  because  I  wanted  my 
own  stories  to  tell,  and  any  war  correspondent  who  is  being  honest  with  you 
will  tell  you  the  same.  It’s  a  variation  of  another  apocryphal  story:  a  reporter 
was  supposed  to  have  asked  Willie  Sutton,  the  infamous  criminal,  why  he 
robbed  banks,  to  which  Sutton  replied,  “Because  that’s  where  the  money  is.” 
I  went  to  Iraq  because  that’s  where  the  stories  are.  It’s  the  Hemingway  dis¬ 
ease,  and  everyone  there  has  it.  Most  of  the  reporters  working  in  Iraq  wouldn’t 
know  Nick  Adams  from  Samuel  Adams,  but  they  know  the  mythology.  They 
know  it  better  than  they  know  the  AP  Stylebook.  Get  your  war  on.  Catch  some  of 
the  bang-bang.  Another  dispatch  from  the  Newest  Suburb  of  Hell.  Any  newsman 
worth  his  salt  knows  the  market  value  of  combat  captured  on  film  or  on  the 
page.  But  once  you’ve  seen  it  for  yourself,  you  realize  how  impossible  it  is  to 
capture,  and  the  more  you  try  to  tell  the  truth,  the  more  it  seems  to  vanish  in 
the  smoke.  So  instead,  you  tell  stories. 

This  one  is  mine.  We  were  all  strapped  into  a  Sea  Stallion  over  Fallujah, 
thirty  of  us,  when  the  sky  outside  the  crew  chief’s  hatch  went  suddenly  orange. 
It  was  beautiful,  so  beautiful,  until  I  realized  what  it  was:  incoming.  We  were 
being  lit  up.  The  chopper  started  swinging  horribly,  as  if  on  the  end  of  a  colos¬ 
sal  yo-yo,  and  the  crew  chief  opened  up  with  his  .50  cal.  You  could  hear  the  in¬ 
coming  and  outgoing  even  over  the  sound  of  the  rotor  blades  and  I  wondered 
how  long  it  could  go  on. 

This  was  the  moment  I’d  been  waiting  for  forever  and  now  that  it  had 
arrived,  I  realized  that  I  had  no  idea  what  to  do.  It  was  no  use  ducking,  the 
chopper  was  unarmored;  there  was  no  cover  to  be  had.  I  felt  my  ass  getting  all 
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buzzy  waiting  for  the  shot  that  would  claim  me  from  below.  The  guy  next  to 
me  started  squeezing  and  pulling  at  my  arm,  looking  for  some  form  of  comfort 
as  the  fire  kept  coming  in.  He  looked  around  the  cabin  hurriedly.  I  remember 
thinking,  At  least  I’m  not  losing  it  like  this  dude. 

It  wasn’t  long  after  we  touched  down,  the  helicopter  safely  on  the  tarmac, 
the  smell  of  burning  jet  fuel  filling  my  nostrils,  that  one  of  the  guys  started  in 
on  the  Black  Hawk  Down  jokes.  I  looked  over  to  see  who  was  cracking  wise.  It 
was  the  guy  who’d  grabbed  me,  a  young  civilian  contractor.  I  kept  watching 
him  but  he  wouldn’t  meet  my  gaze.  He  was  laughing  and  looking  past  me  into 
the  deep  distance.  I  could  see  something  happening  in  his  eyes:  the  story  be¬ 
longed  to  all  of  us,  but  he  was  inside  now,  doing  the  work,  making  it  his  own. 

Sometimes  you  could  do  that,  shoulder  it  on  your  own,  but  sometimes 
you  needed  to  find  somebody  with  a  story  that  would  help  explain  what  you 
were  seeing,  someone  to  take  a  little  of  the  pressure  off.  Everybody  in  Iraq 
gets  a  little  spooky  and  mystical  at  times,  so  you  didn’t  have  to  look  hard.  At  a 
patrol  base  north  of  Fallujah  I  met  a  black  platoon  sergeant  who  liked  to  read 
the  Bible  every  day  while  listening  to  Metallica.  His  father  was  a  prominent 
pastor  in  Chicago  and  he  dropped  Bible  verses  like  most  guys  dropped  hip- 
hop  lyrics.  He  had  the  most  soothing  voice  I’d  ever  heard,  the  kind  of  voice 
that  doesn’t  happen  naturally  but  only  comes  from  growing  up  in  a  certain 
kind  of  church  and  being  in  a  certain  kind  of  choir  your  entire  life.  I  would 
sit  next  to  his  cot  and  listen  to  him  talk  for  hours.  He  told  me  that  while  Jews 
and  Arabs  were  both  descendents  of  Abraham,  the  Arabs  had  descended  from 
the  house  of  Shem  and  were  a  quarrelsome  people,  had  always  been  quick  to 
complain,  quick  to  point  their  fingers  in  accusation.  What  he  saw  in  Iraq  was 
merely  the  embodiment  of  a  script  written  millennia  before.  It  was  a  simple 
story.  It  was  elegant  and  illogical,  but  it  was  his  story,  and  it  kept  him  whole 
for  all  the  months  he’d  been  there.  It  got  him  through  the  firelights,  through 
first  Fallujah,  through  to  the  Freedom  Bird. 

Sometimes  over  there,  when  I  was  tired  and  my  mind  started  drifting,  I 
would  find  myself  on  the  same  tracks  as  that  platoon  sergeant,  on  the  same 
tracks  but  headed  the  other  direction.  Sometimes  I  found  myself  thinking  that, 
in  its  own  way,  Iraq  is  a  miracle,  a  miracle  of  destruction,  and  that  in  a  disaster 
of  such  magnitude  there  must  be  some  order  beneath  the  chaos,  some  evi¬ 
dence  of  God’s  handiwork,  for  surely  such  a  maelstrom  could  not  have  been 
created  by  man  alone.  Surely  there  is  a  divine  energy  being  worked  out  in  this 
land,  so  great  is  the  devastation,  so  profound  is  the  suffering. 

Or  maybe  this  is  just  the  story  I’m  telling.  □ 
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ne  hot  summer  evening  unknown 
perpetrators  in  unknown  circumstances  and  with  unknown  intentions  set  fire 
to  the  four  corners  of  Hungary.  What  we  know  is  that  the  fire  broke  out  at 
Agfalva  in  the  west,  at  Tiszabecs  in  the  east,  at  Nogradszakall  in  the  north,  and 
at  Kubekhaz  in  the  south.  Aflame  were  harvested  fields,  ablaze  arid  meadows, 
and  sometime  after  midnight  the  fire  reached  the  first  village  houses.  A  most 
gentle  and  innocent  breeze,  blowing  from  the  west  at  Agfalva,  from  the  east  at 
Tiszabecs,  from  the  north  at  Nogradszakall,  and  from  the  south  at  Kubekhaz, 
was  bending  and  swaying  the  flames  toward  the  interior  of  the  country.  Buda¬ 
pest,  unaware,  was  sound  asleep. 

It  was  reported,  as  the  seventh  item  in  the  morning  news,  that  in  the 
eastern,  western,  northern,  and  southern  counties,  large-scale  fire  drills  were 
being  conducted  since  early  dawn;  this  insignificant  little  piece  of  alarming 
news  let  every  Hungarian  know  that  the  occurrence  was  indeed  significant. 

Although  everyone  knew  the  news  did  not  mean  what  it  said  it  meant, 
as  a  public  they  all  pretended  not  to  know  what  it  really  meant.  In  the  Hun¬ 
garian  vernacular  of  the  time,  significant  meant  insignificant,  for  example,  and 
insignificant  stood  for  significant,  but  since  words  had  not  completely  lost  their 
original  meanings,  there  could  be  no  consensus,  either,  on  just  what  they  re¬ 
ally  did  mean.  Silent  agreement,  therefore,  could  extend  only  to  what  a  non¬ 
existent  general  agreement  could  not  mean. 

If,  by  some  turn  of  good  fortune,  the  words  had  lost  their  original  mean¬ 
ings,  they  would  acquire  new  ones,  but  this  was  unimaginable  without  making 
individual  knowledge  public,  without  a  new  general  agreement.  As  a  result, 
every  word  of  the  language — now  according  to  people’s  individual  knowledge, 
now  according  to  their  common  ignorance — meant  something  other  than 
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what  it  had  once  meant,  and  people  had  to  look  for  a  word’s  meaning  by  alter¬ 
nately  considering  the  speaker’s  situation  and  the  word’s  new  meaning  rela¬ 
tive  to  its  original  one.  And  if  the  word  had  seemingly  become  meaningless, 
because  neither  its  sense  nor  the  speaker’s  situation  was  credible,  then  this 
absurdity  had  a  deeper  meaning,  as  if  it  meant  something.  In  the  language 
of  the  Hungarians,  words  with  noncredible  meaning  referred  to  a  profound 
human  collectivity  that  Hungarians  were  forbidden  to  think  about.  When 
people  who  think  in  other  languages  think  of  nothing,  they  inevitably  come 
up  with  something;  those  who  think  of  nothing  in  Hungarian,  however,  have 
the  following,  evidently  impossible  historical  task:  not  to  let  anything  come 
to  mind  when  thinking  of  nothing,  or  to  allow,  when  thinking  of  something, 
nothing  to  come  to  mind  that  would  lead  their  thinking  to  something. 

Although  this  peculiar  mode  of  using  the  language  did  not  make  com¬ 
munication  simple,  the  basic  rule  was  to  avoid  making  individual  knowledge 
collective — an  avoidance  with  which  Hungarians  had  great  experience.  In  the 
last  century  and  half  of  their  history,  they  had  learned  that  only  collective 
ignorance  could  save  them  from  individual  folly.  If  they,  therefore,  did  not 
share  their  individual  knowledge  among  themselves,  they  could  commit  no 
collective  folly  that  might  get  them  into  trouble  with  one  another  or  with  oth¬ 
ers.  That  is  how  they  were  thinking.  Hard  as  it  may  seem  to  follow  their  logic, 
in  the  governance  of  their  individual  and  collective  lives  it  did  not  prove  to 
be  faulty.  By  dint  of  this  common  logic,  which  shut  out  collective  knowledge, 
they  remained  Hungarian.  So  not  only  was  their  logic  not  useless  for  their 
survival,  but  it  became  the  only  and  exclusive  condition  of  it.  However,  what 
had  proved  to  be  a  useful  tool  in  a  windstorm  might  not  necessarily  be  useful 
in  a  conflagration. 

On  a  ship  in  a  storm,  the  sails  are  usually  lowered,  but  the  wind  can 
sometimes  create  circumstances  in  which  it  is  best  to  raise  all  sails.  But  if  fire 
breaks  out  on  shipboard,  in  the  struggle  with  the  destructive  flames  it  makes 
very  little  difference  whether  the  sails  are  up  or  down. 

Therefore,  the  Hungarians’  behavior,  the  logic  of  their  way  of  thinking  and 
use  of  language,  had  one  feature  we  can  call  neither  erroneous  nor  flawed,  but 
rather  a  drawback  that  is  characteristic  of  everything  ambiguous.  When  the 
avoidance  of  sharing  individual  knowledge  became  the  basic  rule  of  commu¬ 
nication — because  only  by  clinging  obsessively  to  this  tacit  agreement  could 
Hungarians  preserve  the  national  collective — it  had  an  inevitable  consequence 
for  individuals.  Every  Hungarian  assumed  that  what  he  or  she  knew  was  also 
known  to  everyone  else,  though  no  one  could  define  what  it  was  that  was 
known  or  not  known.  However,  being  in  a  constant,  mutual  need  of  assump¬ 
tions  and  searching  for  the  meanings  of  words  by  bypassing  their  meanings, 
they  collectively  could  know  only  that  they  were  compelled  to  make  assump- 
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tions  about  matters  of  which  they  had  no  individual  knowledge,  or  rather  indi¬ 
vidually  they  could  not  know  what  they  did  not  know  collectively. 

Nevertheless,  in  this  delicate  situation,  the  country’s  population  remained 
united  in  that  no  one  hurried  to  put  out  any  fires.  In  the  absence  of  activity 
that  unquestionably  referred  to  the  fires,  they  maintained  their  collectivity 
by  thinking  of  the  meaning  of  the  fires.  And  who  would  doubt  that  think¬ 
ing  is  an  activity?  As  for  what  the  fires  meant,  opinions  differed,  of  course, 
but  no  exchange  of  opinions  could  take  place  because  everyone  rightfully  as¬ 
sumed  that  everyone  else  knew  that  they  did  not  mean  what  they  meant.  If 
the  fires  did  not  mean  fire,  then  it  was  either  superfluous  to  be  concerned  with 
them — because  they  could  only  be  fires  that  did  not  burn — or  that  one  should 
be  concerned  with  the  burning  question  whether  fire  did  not  really  mean 
water.  Those  who  approached  the  question  from  the  sense  of  the  word,  had 
to  think,  inevitably,  of  water;  and  those  who  approached  the  question  from 
the  situation  of  the  speaker  were  forbidden  to  think  of  fire.  While  the  former 
thought  that  in  reality  a  flood  of  unprecedented  proportions  was  threatening 
the  country,  the  latter  thought  that  instead  of  putting  out  real  fires,  firefight¬ 
ers  were  igniting  false  ones.  Because  if  one  can  talk  about  a  fire  that  burns 
nothing,  then  for  the  same  reason  one  can  talk  about  a  false  fire  that  does 
burn  things  in  its  path  and  is  no  less  dangerous  than  a  conflagration,  which  in 
reality  means  a  flood. 

By  the  afternoon  hours,  this  collective  avoidance  of  knowing  about  the 
significant  danger  had  created  an  atmospheric  tension,  which  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  to  this  very  day  is  referred  to  as  a  tension  of  responsibility  felt  for  the 
fate  of  the  nation.  Not  so  with  the  Hungarians  of  the  time.  Whatever  their  in¬ 
dividual  opinions,  everyone  felt  the  pungent  smell  of  smoke,  but  even  if  they 
mentioned  anything  like  that  among  themselves,  collectively  they  opined  that 
an  unprecedented  storm  was  in  the  offing — was  not  the  sky  becoming  com¬ 
pletely  black?— though  individually  they  knew  that  neither  flood  nor  false  fire 
could  produce  smoke,  therefore  no  storm  could  result  from  them.  The  eve¬ 
ning  news  program  then  gave  a  more  detailed  report  of  the  events. 

In  the  interest  of  better  understanding  these  events,  we  ought,  too,  to  say 
something  more  of  the  good  women  and  upstanding  men  for  whom  reading 
aloud  the  news  of  public  interest  had  become  not  simply  an  occupation  but  a 
way  of  life  that  involved  them  body  and  soul.  In  those  years,  Hungarians  were 
becoming  so  equal  in  their  thinking  and  behavior,  and  therefore  in  their  outer 
appearance  as  well,  that  they  could  hardly  distinguish  between  themselves. 
It  was  characteristic  of  them,  for  example,  that  they  came  into  the  world  as 
adults,  and,  since  there  was  nothing  to  grow  up  to  be,  they  remained  chil¬ 
dren.  Schools  became  unnecessary.  As  an  adult,  everyone  could  teach  anyone 
any  subject  because  there  was  no  one  who  would  not  remain  a  child;  while 
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as  a  child,  everyone  could  learn  something  from  everything,  since  there  was 
no  one  who  could  become  an  adult.  And  if  a  person  found  him-  or  herself 
without  anyone  around,  he  or  she  could  use  him-  or  herself  for  instructional 
purposes,  because  it  had  become  the  common  and  inalienable  peculiarity  of 
every  Hungarian  that  (as  a  child)  no  one  was  aware  of  what  he  or  she  might 
have  known  (as  an  adult).  Within  this  equality,  however,  certain  self-sacrific¬ 
ing  individuals,  precisely  in  the  interest  of  complete  and  perfect  equality,  had 
to  remain  more  equal  than  the  others. 

We  must  qualify  as  unfair  and  misleading  the  irresponsible  presupposition 
according  to  which  these  more-equal  individuals  would  have  been  the  men 
and  women  who  governed  the  country.  In  the  current  state  of  research  and 
investigation,  we  have  no  evidence  that  any  of  these  ever  shared  his  or  her 
knowledge  with  anyone.  They  did  not  do  this  among  themselves  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  anyone  else,  and  therefore  the  difference  between  inhabitants  of  the 
country  who  were  well  informed  about  public  affairs  and  those  who  were  ill 
informed  was  a  mere  formality.  Inhabitants  ill  informed  about  public  affairs, 
drawing  precisely  from  their  experience  of  being  ill  informed  about  public  af¬ 
fairs,  clung  obsessively  to  the  tacit  agreement,  which  they  had  entered  into  for 
personal  interest,  that  in  no  circumstance  should  any  individual  knowledge 
they  had  of  things  come  into  collective  knowledge.  Inhabitants  well  informed 
about  public  affairs,  considering  themselves  well  informed  about  public  af¬ 
fairs,  clung  obsessively  to  the  tacit  agreement,  which  they  entered  into  for 
public  interest,  that  only  a  collective  not-knowing  of  things  could  ensure  the 
individual  knowledge  that  no  one  should  possess.  The  former  pretended  to 
have  no  individual  knowledge  of  the  matter,  only  collective  nonknowledge, 
the  latter  pretended  that  public  not-knowing  was  their  individual  knowledge. 
This  was  indeed  logical.  After  all,  if  a  person,  through  no  fault  of  his  or  her 
own,  is  inexperienced  in  public  affairs,  how  could  he  or  she  make  individual 
knowledge  part  of  the  collective  thinking?  And  if  an  equally  faultless  person 
is  experienced  in  public  affairs,  on  what  basis  could  he  or  she  not  make  the 
collective  not-knowing  of  things  the  basis  of  his  or  her  individual  thinking?  In 
this  regard,  we  may  surely  speak  of  the  essential  equality  of  those  who  govern 
and  those  who  are  governed.  Those  who  govern  could  not  limit  the  governed 
in  the  freedom  of  their  individual  knowledge,  but  neither  could  the  governed 
limit  those  who  govern  in  the  freedom  of  their  collective  not-knowing.  In 
Hungary  at  the  time,  everyone  could  act  on  whatever  he  or  she  did  not  know, 
and  publicly  anyone  could  think  of  this  anything  he  or  she  did  not  think.  And 
if  Hungarians,  with  this  noble  and  attractive  unconsciousness,  managed  not 
to  hurl  their  country  into  the  chaos  of  utter  destruction,  it  is  because  among 
them  were  individuals  more  equal  than  they.  And  these  individuals  were  none 
other  than  the  news  presenters. 
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Hungarian  news  presenters  resembled  every  other  Hungarian  to  a  T,  but 
the  moment  they  opened  their  mouths  they  differed  from  other  Hungarians  in 
every  way.  They  resembled  all  other  Hungarians,  because  they  were  no  less  suc¬ 
cessful  in  blending  adult  and  child  in  themselves.  But  while  an  ordinary  Hun¬ 
garian,  at  any  given  time,  could  unload  his  or  her  views  about  the  world  to  only 
a  few  others,  news  presenters  were  able  to  instruct,  in  addition  to  themselves, 
every  other  Hungarian,  yet  they  differed  from  other  Hungarians  in  that  their 
instructional  activity  could  have  no  effect.  Unlike  the  rest  of  the  population 
that  could  interpret  what  they  had  heard  as  they  liked,  news  presenters  had  to 
pretend,  whether  they  liked  it  or  not,  that  they  understood  not  a  word  of  what 
they  were  telling  the  country.  They  were  lively  in  teaching  but  despondent  in 
learning,- because  if  they  were  the  kinds  of  person  who  could  not  understand 
a  word  of  what  they  were  saying — for  they  were  not  individuals — then  they 
could  most  splendidly  embody  the  collective  not-knowing  that  was  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  every  Hungarian.  And  if  I  can  represent  something  commonly  found  in 
everyone,  isn’t  that  enough  for  me  individually  to  be  enthusiastic? 

As  for  teaching,  no  one  could  be  more  grown-up  than  the  news  presenters 
for  they  instructed  everyone,  but  no  one  could  be  more  childlike  either,  for 
they  learned  nothing  from  their  own  words.  If,  however,  they  had  pretended 
they  understood  what  they  were  saying,  then  everyone  could  have  seen  they 
were  crazy,  for  that  would  have  meant  they  understood  something  that  in  real¬ 
ity  was  meaningless.  So  they  did  not  pretend.  And  that  was  more  than  reason 
enough  to  make  them  despondent. 

There  was  another  reason  for  admitting  no  doubt  about  their  unparalleled 
popularity.  In  those  days,  Hungarians  used  only  three  words  for  speaking.  Al¬ 
though  they  were  taken  from  the  realm  of  basic  life  functions,  they  had  lost 
their  original  meanings.  One  word  designated  activity,  another  the  object  of 
the  activity,  and  the  third  was  a  substitute  for  all  possible  adjectives  and  ad¬ 
verbs.  We  would  not  only  violate  common  decency  but  would  burst  the  limits 
of  a  scholarly  study  if  we  said  anything  more  about  these  three  words.  How¬ 
ever,  we  cannot  keep  silent  about  the  fact  that  while  in  everyday  speech  the 
news  presenters  as  individuals  used  no  other  words  than  these,  like  everyone 
else,  but  the  moment  they  appeared  before  the  public,  they  spoke  a  language 
no  one  else  did.  And  this  had  multiple  ramifications  for  every  Hungarian. 
Mostly  it  meant  that  there  existed  a  public  language  that  did  not  exist,  and 
it  also  reminded  people  that  this  language  not  only  did  exist  but,  by  common 
consent  obtainable  through  lucky  coincidence,  could  exist. 

On  that  hot  summer  evening  when  most  Hungary  was  in  flames,  it  was 
the  turn  of  a  maternally  sweet-voiced,  particularly  popular  news  presenter.  It 
would  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  that,  even  among  the  more-equals  dispersed 
among  the  equals,  she  was  the  most  more-equal.  From  her  Hungarians  had 
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been  informed  about  every  single  heartrendingly  uplifting  or  woefully  stormy 
event  in  the  last  century  and  a  half  of  their  history,  and  therefore  the  grateful 
inhabitants  of  the  country  could  do  nothing  but  lock  her  into  their  hearts.  Her 
exceptional  popularity  was  due  to  her  exceptional  mental  endowment,  which 
others  desperately  longed  for  but  could  not  obtain,  and  at  best  could  only  im¬ 
itate.  Schizophrenia  split  her  personality  not  into  two  parts,  as  it  did  other, 
ordinary  Hungarians,  but  into  three.  As  a  result,  not  only  could  she  present, 
with  full  conviction  and  complete  identification,  a  text  of  which  she  appar¬ 
ently  understood  not  a  word  but  with  her  well-placed  accents  was  able  to  sig¬ 
nal  to  her  listeners  on  the  one  hand  what  they  should  understand,  from  their 
collective  not-knowing  position,  by  all  those  meaningless  words,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  from  the  point  of  view  of  their  individual  knowledge,  what  they 
should  not  understand  by  things  that,  no  matter  how  they  looked  at  them, 
made  no  sense.  This  woman  was  a  fountain  of  information,  a  soothsayer,  and 
an  oracle. 

“I  must  start  with  the  dramatic  announcement,”  she  began  in  her  cloudless 
voice  that  evening,  addressing  those  who  were  still  listening  to  her.  While  the 
irresistible  charm  of  her  mature  womanhood  brightened  her  face,  she  faltered 
and  got  stuck,  as  if  she  were  drowning  in  one  of  those  common  words  her 
glib  tongue  was  so  used  to.  She  knew  well  that  her  compatriots  would  under¬ 
stand  more  from  words  not  uttered,  because  they  would  understand  not  only 
what  a  word  did  not  mean  but  also  what  it  meant  in  relation  to  the  current 
situation.  Right  afterward — as  if  referring  in  advance,  from  the  standpoint  of 
individual  knowledge,  to  the  words  expressing  collective  not-knowing  that 
would  soon  issue  from  her  lips — sparkling  with  sarcasm,  she  looked  daggers. 
Despite  the  rumors  circulating  about  Hungary  being  on  fire,  she  said,  it  can 
be  categorically  stated,  on  the  basis  of  information  obtained  from  the  most 
reliable  sources,  that  throughout  the  country  life  is  going  on  in  its  usual,  calm, 
and  uninterrupted  routine.  No  one  has  permitted  him-  or  herself  to  be  taken 
in  by  rumors.  The  daily  portions  of  meat  are  being  prepared  in  every  kitchen; 
every  child  is  brushing  their  teddy  bear’s  teeth,  as  he  or  she  should;  and  the 
mechanical  hearts  of  discos  will  soon  begin  to  beat.  She  made  these  state¬ 
ments  in  a  voice  filled  with  tender  sentiment,  her  eyes  clouded  over  with  real 
tears.  “Those  who  do  not  believe  it,”  she  said  challengingly,  lifting  her  head 
with  death-defying  courage,  “let  them  look  around.”  She  was  playing  it  safe. 
Of  course,  in  the  Hungarian  of  those  days,  a  challenge  meant  a  statement,  and 
therefore  even  Hungarians  who  were  still  in  a  situation  in  which  they  could 
have  looked  around  did  not  do  so.  The  beautiful  woman  said  nothing  more 
about  the  alleged  fire  drill,  nor  did  she  employ  the  usual  hysterics  of  hostile 
news  agencies  to  explain  away  the  rumors  that  were  spreading.  With  a  smile 
disdainful  of  all  credulous  souls,  she  intimated  that  one  possible  source  might 
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be  a  report  that  over  the  last  few  days,  during  completion  of  an  annual  inven¬ 
tory  at  the  National  Cartographic  Institute,  certain  maps  had  indeed  been  set 
on  fire  at  their  four  corners. 

Then,  however,  she  made  an  irreparable  mistake.  The  sheet  before  her 
said  that  the  long-obsolete  maps  of  Hungary  had  been  burned,  but  what  she 
said  aloud  was  that  the  maps  of  the  long-obsolete  country  had  been  set  on  fire. 
Which  in  fact  almost  meant  what  in  fact  it  meant. 

In  the  hands  of  blazing  Hungary’s  surviving  inhabitants  knives  stopped 
moving,  forks  came  to  a  standstill.  The  parsley-covered  potatoes,  the  mari¬ 
nated  pickles,  and  grilled  chicken  remained  unprocessed  in  their  open  mouths. 
They  all  stared  before  them;  everyone  was  silent  by  and  for  him-  or  herself. 
And  this  made  for  a  silence  that,  whatever  anyone’s  opinion  had  been  of  the 
state  of  affairs  until  then,  could  not  be  not-ignored.  No  word  is  more  powerful 
than  collective  silence.  Every  Hungarian  had  to  acknowledge  this  simultane¬ 
ously,  and  because  of  this  lucky  coincidence,  his  or  her  knowledge  of  silence 
became  collective  as  well.  The  windows  were  wide  open. 

Everyone  could  hear  his  or  her  own  silence,  which  did  not  differ  from  the 
silence  of  their  neighbors.  Silence  does  not  disturb  silence.  And  since  every¬ 
one  had  more  than  one  neighbor,  it  was  unavoidable  not  to  feel  the  same  si¬ 
lence  in  themselves  as  the  silence  they  felt  emanating  from  one  another.  One 
Hungarian’s  silence  became  the  silence  of  another  Hungarian.  The  silence  be¬ 
came  so  collective  that  it  was  impossible  to  determine  which  silence  belonged 
to  whom,  though  everyone’s,  invariably,  belonged  to  him-  or  herself. 

In  the  depths  of  their  silence,  they  all  heard  the  blazes  of  the  conflagra¬ 
tion.  Only  sound  can  disturb  silence.  But  no  one  said  anything.  Because  from 
that  moment  on,  luckily  for  all  of  us,  no  one  knew  anything  else  but  what  the 
others  might  also  have  been  thinking. 

While  there  is  still  water  in  the  wells. 


— Translated  by  Imre  Goldstein 
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Supposing  Rembrandt’s 

The  Night  Watch 

Harry  Berger,  Jr. 


We  dance  round  in  a  ring  and  suppose , 
But  the  secret  sits  in  the  middle  and  knows. 
— Robert  Frost 


You  go  to  the  museum  and  you  see  this  huge  Thing  staring  you  in  the  face 
and  there  doesn’t  seem  much  you  can  say  or  feel  about  it  except:  Wow!  The 
Thing  has  been  producing  this  effect  since  1642,  though  it’s  gotten  darker  over 
the  centuries  and  it  was  cut  down  on  the  left  side  in  1715.  The  uncut  version 
contained  full  or  partial  views  of  thirty-four  human  figures  and  one  barking 
dog.  Eighteen  of  the  former  are  the  sitters  named  on  the  framed  shield  in  the 
background.  Some  brandish  pikes  or  partisans  or  double-edged  swords  while 
others  do  things  with  muskets.  Pretty  weird  things.  I  mean,  here  are  Captain 
Banning  Cocq  and  his  Lieutenant  preparing  to  lead  their  company  to  an  un¬ 
specified  site  of  assembly  or  action.  The  Captain  steps  confidently  forward  with 
hand  outstretched  to  “give  the  order  to  his  Lieutenant  ...  to  march,”  when 
bang!  goes  a  gun  right  behind  their  heads.  We  can  see  the  barrel  angle  up  from 
the  Captain’s  shoulder  to  the  Lieutenant’s  hat  brim  and  we  can  make  out  the 
puff  of  fiery  smoke  it  discharges  perilously  close  to  the  ostrich  plumes,  which 
seem  flattened  back  by  the  blast. 

Where  did  that  bullet  go?  Only  a  few  sitters  appear  to  be  paying  attention 
to  the  blast.  They  include  the  guardsman  deflecting  the  gun  with  outstretched 
hand,  the  sergeant  at  the  right  who  points  in  its  general  direction,  two  or  three 
guardsmen  at  the  left  edge  of  the  painting,  and  the  golden  girl  who  bustles  by 
and  could  well  be  eyeing  the  incident.  The  two  officers  soldier  on  as  if  it  hadn’t 
happened,  which  may  testify  to  their  remarkable  discipline,  or  insensitivity,  or 
something  else.  Maybe  they  were  in  on  the  joke  and  the  musket  shot  was  part 
of  the  compositional  program  they  worked  out  with  Rembrandt. 

The  perpetrator  is  the  young — or  at  least  the  short — shooter  between  the 
Captain  and  the  golden  girl.  He  wears  a  large  antique  helmet  and  old-fashioned 
clothes,  and  he  looks  like  he’s  putting  a  lot  of  himself  into  his  work.  He’s  one 
of  six  musketeers  in  the  painting.  You  can  barely  make  out  two  in  the  upper 
left  background  and  one  at  the  right  behind  the  arm  of  the  pointing  sergeant. 
More  conspicuous  are  the  red  musketeer  in  the  left  foreground  and  the  stooped 
older  man  just  to  the  right  of  the  Lieutenant.  The  red  musketeer  is  loading  his 
weapon  and  the  old  musketeer  is  blowing  unexploded  powder  out  of  the  firing 
pan.  We’ll  see  later  that  these  two  shooters  have  problems  of  their  own,  but 
nothing  so  drastic  as  shooting  up  neighbors. 

Next  to  the  red  musketeer  that  girl  materializes  in  a  brilliant  shaft  of  light, 
with  another  one  barely  discernible  behind  her.  The  visible  girl,  complete  with 
drinking  horn,  purse,  and  dead  chicken,  stares  either  at  the  unruly  shooter  or 
at  Captain  Cocq  himself. 


A  group  of  visitors  at  the  Rijksmuseum  in  Amsterdam  wow  over  Rembrandt's  The  Night  Watch 
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Who  is  this  strange  intruder?  She’s  been 
variously  called  a  kitchen  girl,  a  symbol,  and 
“a  female  dwarf.”  Some  militia  portraits  orga¬ 
nized  as  banquet  scenes  include  man-servants. 

This  is  the  only  one  I  can  recall  that  includes 
a  female  figure;  a  figure  gorgeously  dressed, 
centrally  placed,  scintillating  with  her  own 
and  the  painter’s  energy,  and,  above  all,  a 
pistol-packing  figure  not  to  be  trifled  with. 

You  can  see  ends  of  the  weapon  lurking  be¬ 
hind  the  chicken. 

The  golden  girl  has  often  been  said  to  re¬ 
semble  pictures  of  Rembrandt’s  wife,  Saskia. 

It’s  a  likeness  for  which  Saskia  may  or  may 
not  have  had  time  to  pose.  She  died  in  June  of 
1642,  the  year  The  Night  Watch  was  completed. 

Why  does  Rembrandt  include  a  figure  whose 
proper  place  is  not  in  the  shooters’  parade  but 
in  the  household?  And  who  possibly  was — or, 
at  any  rate,  had  been — a  member  of,  the  mis¬ 
tress  of,  the  painter’s  own  household? 

Before  saying  more  about  The  Night  Watch, 
features  of  the  social  and  political  history  within  which  it’s  framed.  Apart  from 
the  obvious  reasons  for  doing  this,  I’m  interested  in  making  the  case  for  a 
particular  range  of  effects  I  find  in  militia  group  portraits;  effects  that  can  be 
described  generally  as  signs  of  performance  anxiety,  and  specifically  as  signs 
of  uneasy  manhood. 

The  historical  context  for  this  discussion  is  the  Eighty  Years  War  between 
the  Dutch  and  the  Spanish.  It  began  in  1568  and  was  officially  terminated 
in  1648  when  the  Dutch  Republic  was  recognized  by  the  Treaty  of  Munster. 
During  this  period  the  only  real  respite  from  war  was  a  Twelve  Years  Truce  that 
lasted  from  1609  to  1621.  In  1579  the  seven  northern  provinces  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands  formed  into  a  defensive  alliance  against  Spain  and  gradually,  more  or  less 
accidentally,  morphed  into  a  loosely  centralized  Republic  whose  opposition  to 
Catholic  Spain  took  a  Calvinist  rather  than  Anglican  turn. 

The  survival  of  this  state  depended  on  its  ability  to  balance  the  opposing 
pressures  of  centralization  and  decentralization.  Centralizing  forces  were  gen- 

Detail  of  exploding  musket  fire  behind  Captain  Cocq. 


Detail  of  the  "golden  girl.” 


I  want  to  review  the  familiar 
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erated  primarily  by  the  military  needs  of  a  state  constantly  at  war,  while  the 
decentralizing  forces  of  provincial  autonomy  were  generated  by  the  economic 
power  of  the  cities  in  the  maritime  provinces,  Holland  and  Zeeland.  Compro¬ 
mise  between  these  opposed  tendencies  was  built  into  the  Republican  consti¬ 
tution.  The  provinces  were  represented  by  an  assembly  of  provincial  delegates, 
the  Estates  General.  The  state’s  military  and  administrative  power  was  vested 
in  an  officer  elected  by  the  Provinces  and  called  the  Stadholder.  From  1586  to 
1650,  the  office  was  held  by  two  sons  and  a  grandson  of  William  of  Orange,  the 
major  hero  of  the  early  stages  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

What  paid  for  the  war  and  kept  the  Republic  solvent  was  the  trading  em¬ 
pire.  Since  this  was  based  in  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  province  of  Holland, 
the  Republic  was  compelled  not  only  to  tolerate  Holland’s  unruliness,  but  also 
to  promote  and  protect  its  mercantile  ventures.  From  the  1580s  on,  and  really 
within  the  next  two  decades,  the  merchant  elites  in  the  cities  of  Holland  came 
to  dominate  world  trade.  So  rapid  an  emergence  produced  not  merely  a  large 
number  of  self-made  and  newly  rich  individuals;  it  produced  a  self-made  and 
newly  rich  class  of  individuals,  a  class  that  had  the  opportunity  to  take  an  active 
part  in  its  own  formation,  and  this  involved  taking  control  over  the  conven¬ 
tions  and  media  in  which  it  represented  itself. 

Those  members  of  the  new  merchant  elite  who  served  on  town  councils 
became  known  as  the  regent  class.  The  regents  were  not  an  oligarchy  defined 
by  birth  or  social  status.  Few  could  trace  their  genealogies  back  as  far  as  three 
generations.  Instead,  they  became  a  class  (some  say  a  caste)  through  economic 
and  ultimately  political  achievement.  But  they  were  appointed  to  the  council 
for  life,  they  used  alliance  strategies  to  keep  the  office  in  the  family,  and  sons 
often  ended  up  replacing  their  fathers  on  the  council.  The  wealth  generated  by 
the  more  exotic  rich  trades  sent  many  Dutch  merchants  merrily  up  the  ladder 
toward  a  higher  style  and  a  more  patrician  culture.  But  the  rapidity  of  change 
left  them  often  conflicted  about  the  proper  styles  of  self-representation.  They 
teetered  nervously  (in  J.  F.  Price’s  words)  “between  a  burgher  .  .  .  identity  and 
a  quasi-noble  sense  of  family  tradition  and  inherited  status.” 

These  political,  economic,  and  social  features  were  complicated  by  the 
moral  influence  of  the  Calvinist  Church.  Among  the  most  important  activities 
and  effects  of  the  Reformation  clergy  in  Protestant  Europe  was  its  articula¬ 
tion  of  the  ideal  of  the  nuclear  family  household,  a  unit  centered  not  on  the 
extended  family’s  “band  of  brothers”  but— if  I  can  borrow  another  phrase 
that’s  been  thrown  about  a  lot  lately — on  the  bond  between  one  man  and  one 
woman.  In  northwestern  Europe  this  pattern  of  residence  had  been  around 
for  a  long  time  (at  least  since  the  late  Middle  Ages).  What  changed  was  that 
the  Reformation  clergy  began  to  promote  it.  Two  closely  interrelated  con¬ 
sequences  of  this  development  were  central:  one  was  the  increase  in  status 
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accorded  the  role  of  the  individual  male  householder;  the  other,  ironically 
enough,  was  a  correlative  increase  in  the  power  and  authority  of  the  role  of 
the  householder’s  wife. 

As  to  the  first,  Lena  Cowen  Orlin  explains  that  the  state  “designated  the 
individual  household,  in  the  absence  of  the  old  authoritarian  church, ...  as  the 
primary  unit  of  social  control”  and  “identified  the  householder  as  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  moral  order  in  his  immediate  sphere.”  This  responsi¬ 
bility  demands  attention  not  only  to  moral  character  but  also  to  behavioral 
appearances  or  performances.  As  to  the  second,  when  the  Reformation  clergy 
aimed  its  ideological  searchlight  at  the  nuclear  household,  the  resultant  illu¬ 
mination  cast  a  strange  pattern  of  lights  and  shadows  over  the  domestic  role 
of  wife/rriother. 

Reformation  discourse  sent  mixed  signals  about  the  wife’s  place.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  continued  the  old  tradition  of  the  head-body  and  Adam’s  rib  symbolism. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  discourse  paraded  the  reciprocity  of  desire  and  affection 
as  family  values.  The  positive  message  was  reinforced  by  several  existing  prac¬ 
tices  in  Dutch  society:  marriages  were  consensual  rather  than  arranged;  people 
didn’t  usually  marry  until  their  middle  or  late  twenties;  there  was  usually  little 
or  no  age  gap  between  partners.  Thus  the  wife  was  normatively  perceived  as  a 
kind  of  secunda  inter  pares.  The  result  was  that  the  old  expectations  based  on  the 
residual  inequality  of  women  to  men  and  of  wives  to  husbands  came  into  conflict 
with  the  new  ideals.  The  ideal  of  reciprocity  was  easy  to  confuse  with  the  ideal 
of  equality,  and  this  put  pressure  on  the  husband  to  be  mindful  of  the  need  to 
reinforce  his  own  authority  at  his  wife’s  expense. 

Evidence  of  men’s  anxiety  about  the  behavior  of  Dutch  wives  in  general 
comes  from  another  source.  The  travel  journals  of  several  English  visitors  to  the 
Netherlands  in  this  period  all  agree  in  finding  the  Dutch  housewife  unusually 
independent,  which  is  to  say,  big,  voluble,  and  bossy.  Maybe  the  observers  were 
just  projecting.  But  in  Holland  as  elsewhere,  the  literary  debates  of  the  era  cen¬ 
tered  on  such  themes  as  The  Battle  for  the  Pants  and  The  Power  of  Women. 

Nanette  Salomon  has  recently  gone  so  far  as  to  claim  that  in  the  visual  arts 
“images  of  women  dominating  men,”  whether  in  or  out  of  marriage,  whether  in 
households  or  in  bordellos,  contributed  to  a  popular  myth  of  national  identity 
during  the  long  period  of  time  in  which  “a  politically  determined  national 
Netherlandish  identity  remained  problematic.”  I  don’t  think  Salomon  means 
to  claim  that  the  form  given  national  identity  was  castration.  But  it’s  true  that 
the  various  institutional  arenas,  or  sites  of  performance,  Eve  just  touched  on 
present  difficulties  that  affect  the  social  construction  of  gender.  For  males  the 
problem  she  raises  has  less  to  do  with  the  task  of  achieving  manhood  than 
with  that  of  properly  representing  it  while  performing  the  overlapping  roles  of 
husband,  householder,  and  citizen. 
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Since  the  males  with  which  I’m  especially  concerned  are  those  who  pose 
for  militia  portraits,  I  should  say  something  about  the  institution  of  the  militia 
itself.  The  basic  tasks  of  civic  guard  companies,  which  go  back  to  the  four¬ 
teenth  century,  included  peacekeeping,  night  watch,  riot  prevention,  drilling, 
and  weapons  practice.  During  the  war,  companies  occasionally  (but  not  often) 
went  on  expeditions  to  relieve  neighboring  towns  under  siege. 

Some  of  the  other  things  they  did  are  repeatedly  depicted  in  the  standard 
portrait  formats.  Such  portraits  contribute  to  abiding  questions  about  the  mi¬ 
litias  military  function  and  political  reliability.  Scholars  disagree  as  to  whether 
or  not  they  declined  into  sport  clubs  and  drinking  societies  (and,  if  they  did, 
when).  Some  insist  that  the  militias  were  never  very  effective.  Others  argue 
that  the  presence  of  an  armed  (or  potentially  armed)  force  helped  preserve  the 
balance  of  power  both  in  times  of  factional  controversy  among  regents  and  in 
times  of  tension  between  the  city  and  state. 

These  arguments  are  still  going  on.  Many  scholars  continue  to  minimize 
the  militia’s  militariness.  Simon  Schama  sharply  distinguishes  the  army’s 
mercenary  soldiers  from  the  guardsmen  whose  ineffectiveness  and  “pseudo¬ 
military  ensembles”  he  sees  as  testifying  to  the  Dutch  “aversion  for  military 
force.”  But  opinions  like  Schama’s  have  often  been  challenged.  Critics  like  to 
point  out  that  the  militia’s  chain  of  command  was  borrowed  from  the  profes¬ 
sional  army:  it  included  the  military  ranks  of  colonel,  captain,  lieutenant,  en¬ 
sign,  sergeant,  and  corporal. 

Gary  Schwartz  recently  used  the  group  portraits  as  evidence  of  the  warlike 
spirit  of  both  the  Dutch  people  and  their  militias,  noting  how  all  the  portraits 
painted  during  the  war  (as  opposed  to  those  painted  before  or  after)  featured 
military  poses.  This  interpretation  accords  with  linguistic  usage.  The  Dutch 
flat-out  call  the  militiamen  Shooters.  (They  don’t  have  an  NRA  problem.)  But 
even  if  we  concede  Schwartz’s  point  that  the  Shooters  preferred  to  look  war¬ 
like,  I’m  still  left  with  a  question.  Is  it  really  a  “meaningful  military  function” 
their  portraits  communicate?  This  question  isn’t  simply,  do  the  shooters  look 
warlike,  but  do  they  look  like  they’re  pretending  to  be  warlike  while  posing 
for  their  picture?  Or,  to  boil  it  down  to  the  real  issue,  do  they  look  like  they’re 
posing  for  their  picture?  Do  they  look  like  they’re  in  a  portrait?  And  what’s  a 
portrait? 


My  own  ongoing  thinking  about  portraiture  in  the  pre-photographic  era  has 
been  guided  by  two  premises.  The  first  is  that  the  portrait  imitates  not  merely 
the  likeness  of  the  sitter,  that  is,  the  person  who  poses,  but  the  likeness  of  the 
act  of  posing  itself.  The  second  is  that  since  we  can’t  assume  every  portrait  was 
painted  from  life  or  that  what  we  see  is  a  copy  of  what  happened,  all  we  can 
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safely  say  is  that  it  visualizes,  as  if  copying  from  the  life,  a  performance  that  may 
or  may  not  have  occurred.  The  portrait  gives  you  a  selective  or  an  idealized  ver¬ 
sion  of  whatever  posing  took  place.  It  gives  you  the  fiction  of  a  pose. 

It’s  especially  important  to  take  this  fiction  into  account  when  you  ap¬ 
proach  the  genre  of  group  portraiture.  For  example,  what  story  does  the  paint¬ 
ing  before  you  tell?  Try  this:  you’re  looking  at  the  painted  record  of  an  event 
that  must  have  occurred  before  the  painting  was  finished.  Several  men  entered 
a  room  and  assumed  their  places  as  sitters.  The  painter  proceeded  to  paint 
away  while  the  sitters  patiently  held  the  poses  that  are  registered  and  preserved 
in  the  image  you  see.  The  picture  is  copied  from  life.  These  are  likenesses  of 
real  people  and  this  is  the  likeness  of  a  real  event. 

Does  anybody  have  a  problem  with  this?  Or,  rather:  Does  anybody  not  have 
a  problem  with  it?  Do  you  really  think  the  men  who  commissioned  and  sat  for 
their  portraits  in  The  Night  Watch  were  actually  there  when  the  gun  went  off,  if 
it  went  off?  And  do  you  really  imagine  that  all  those  guys  just  stood  there  like 
that  for  hours,  days,  however  long  it  took?  Of  course  you  don’t. 

Granted,  the  group  portrait  feints  in  the  direction  of  that  story.  It  pre¬ 
tends  to  deliver  the  likeness  of  a  collective  event.  That’s  part  of  its  message. 
The  other  part  of  its  message  is  that  the  first  part  is  sheer  nonsense.  The  end 
product  must  largely  have  been  the  result  of  sessions  involving  the  painter  and 
individual  sitters  or  their  likenesses.  Only  a  handful  of  preliminary  sketches 
survive  from  this  period  and  not  much  textual  or  archival  evidence,  but  there’s 
enough  to  give  art  historians  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  procedure  may 
have  involved. 

The  patrons  choose  a  painter,  who  proposes  a  format  for  their  approval. 
The  format  may  be  a  lineup  or  a  group  around  a  table  in  which  men  pose  as  if 
participating  in  a  meeting  or  a  banquet  or  an  anatomical  demonstration.  Each 
sitter  pays  to  have  his  likeness  included,  and  since  it’s  customary  for  some 
to  pay  more  than  others,  payment  as  well  as  rank  seems  to  have  determined 
whose  head  gets  to  sit  atop  which  body.  Presumably  those  negotiations  lead  to 
modifications  of  body  shape  and  thus  of  the  compositional  format.  Presumably 
also  (there’s  no  hard  evidence)  the  painter  does  most  if  not  all  of  the  faces  from 
life,  which  would  require  individual  sessions. 

But  whether  or  not — or  to  what  extent— copying  from  life  actually  oc¬ 
curred,  it  is  not  so  much  a  prescription  as  a  desired  effect:  the  premise  of  the 
fiction  of  the  pose  is  that  the  pose  preceded  its  representation;  the  portrait  is 
a  record  of  reality. 

All  portraits  pretend  to  be  copies  of  those  who  sat  for  them,  but  the  group 
portrait  as  a  genre  foregrounds  the  element  of  pretense.  That  scholars  take  this 
for  granted  is  suggested  by  their  disinclination  to  overstate  the  symptomatic 
importance  of  banquet  portraits  as  testimonies  to  the  real-life  propensities  of 
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sitters.  Evidence  of  those  propensities  occasionally  crops  up.  Seymour  Slive 
cites  civic  ordinances,  passed  in  Haarlem  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  that  prohibited  members  of  the  militia  from  partying 
on  for  more  than  three  days  at  a  time.  A  note  found  in  the  1672  register  of 
Amsterdam’s  St.  Peter’s  Hospital  “revealed  that  for  more  than  seventy  years  it 
had  been  a  tradition  among  the  regents  and  their  guests  to  weigh  themselves 
before  and  after”  the  annual  Easter  banquet. 

It  may  well  be  that  portliness  symbolizes  manliness.  It  certainly  contrib¬ 
utes  to  crowdedness  and  motivates  competitiveness.  The  portrait  pretends  that 
its  sitters  posed  together.  But  if  they  seem  to  pose  with  each  other,  they  also 
seem  to  pose  against  each  other,  and  the  effect  of  crowdedness  is  to  increase 
the  sense  of  competition. 

Cornelis  van  Haarlem’s  1583  portrait  of  the  Haarlem  militia  carries  this 
effect  to  a  bizarre  level  in  which  what  seems  at  first  glance  to  be  high  spirits 
quickly  changes  into  high  anxiety.  Flurries  of  hands  accentuate  the  impossibil¬ 
ity  of  posing  with  any  facility  or  grace  when  so  many  sitters  press  together  in 
the  often  strained  postures  made  necessary  by  inadequate  space.  The  oversized 
ensign  smashes  the  two  drinkers  on  his  right  against  each  other.  On  the  other 
side  the  diagonal  force  of  his  tightly  furled  standard  and  expressive  left  hand 
seems  partly  responsible  for  the  way  the  man  in  the  light  doublet  shrinks  back¬ 
ward  and  the  man  above  him  ducks  forward  as  if  to  preserve  his  visibility.  Fig¬ 
ures  at  either  end  worriedly  push  in  or  look  out  to  assure  themselves  they  will 
catch  the  painter’s  and  the  observer’s  eye.  Cornelis’s  group  portrait  does  more 
than  simply  commemorate  the  militia’s  personnel,  their  sociability  and  good 
morale  after  a  term  of  service.  It  commemorates  their  attack  on  the  dilemma 
of  posing  in  cramped  quarters. 

Were  such  effects  occasionally,  always,  or  never  intended?  Were  they  con¬ 
ventional  and  therefore  invisible?  I’m  always  tempted  to  treat  the  militia  por¬ 
trait  as  a  comic  genre,  and  to  wonder  what  some  of  the  painters  thought  they 
were  doing  with  or  to  their  sitters. 


I’m  less  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  the  sitters  themselves  tend  to  parade  their 
sharply  pointed  elbows,  fancy  footware,  and  well-turned  calves.  In  the  context 
of  the  gender-sensitive  scenario  of  domestic  life  and  culture,  those  preferences 
are  predictable.  The  scenario  reinterprets  the  militia  portrait  as  a  kind  of  ho¬ 
mosocial  pastoral,  a  form  of  institutional  escape:  escape  from  a  cultural  fantasy 
of  home  as  an  increasingly  feminized  institution,  “or  at  least  a  place  under 
feminine  control”  and,  according  to  contemporary  observers,  a  place  afflicted 
by  “strong  wives.” 

I  think  of  The  Night  Watch  as  a  homosocial  pastoral  of  this  sort.  But  as  soon 
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Corneiis  van  Haarlem,  Civil  Guard  Banquet  of  1583,  Haarlem  City  Museum. 


as  I  entertain  the  idea  that  it  performs  a  parody  of  militant  manliness,  I’m  faced 
with  an  obvious  difficulty,  which  is,  How  could  Rembrandt  have  gotten  away  with 
it?  How  stupid  could  Frans  Banning  Cocq  and  his  company  have  been?  And  my 
answer  will  probably  be  the  kind  you’ve  come  to  expect  and  distrust  in  an  age 
of  hermeneutical  suspicion.  It’s  that  the  artist  was  less  stupid,  or  more  canny, 
than  his  patrons:  the  homosocial  parody  is  submerged  within  another  that 
would  be  more  congenial  to  Rembrandt’s  sitters,  one  in  which  they  may  be  the 
agents  rather  than  the  targets  of  parody. 

It’s  easy  to  see  what  makes  The  Night  Watch  special.  More  than  any  other 
militia  portrait,  it’s  set  up  as  an  action  picture — so  much  so  that  for  a  long  time 
Rembrandt  was  thought  to  have  subordinated  the  conventions  of  portraiture 
to  those  of  the  history  genre.  In  this  view,  the  company  is  said  to  be  falling  in 
at  the  Captain’s  command  and  preparing  to  set  out  at  night  to  guard  the  city 
gates  or  to  greet  a  visiting  dignitary. 

But  the  idea  that  this  is  a  credible  scene  of  integrated  action  no  sooner 
presents  itself  than  it  goes  up  in  gunsmoke.  Rembrandt  targets  both  fictions, 
collective  posing  and  a  narrative  event,  by  introducing  a  motif  that  dramatizes 
their  impossibility.  For  if  the  gun  is  going  off,  how  can  you  say  the  shooter  only 
poses  as  if  shooting?  Van  der  Heist’s  portrait  of  the  company  of  Captain  Roelof 
Bicker  features  a  shooter  who  looks  like  Buffalo  Bill  and  who  poses  in  a  faux- 
aggressive  and  self-conscious  manner.  There’s  disagreement  about  whether  it 
was  completed  before  or  after  The  Night  Watch.  Some  of  those  who  think  the 
Heist  was  later  surmise  that  Rembrandt’s  shooter  was  the  target  of  parody.  But 
I  like  to  imagine  that  Buffalo  Bill  was  completed  first  and  made  Rembrandt 
snicker  and  that  by  having  his  shooter  actually  shoot  he  spotlights  the  essential 
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Bartholomeus  van  der  Heist,  Company  of  Captain  Roelof  Bicker  and  Lieutenant  Blaeuw,  1643,  Rijksmuseum,  Amsterdam. 


silliness  of  Buffalo  Bill’s  attitudinizing.  Firing  gives  the  lie  either  to  itself  or  to 
the  fiction  of  the  pose.  It’s  a  hyperbolic  expression  of  the  fictiveness  of  posing. 

Another  line  of  interpretation  is  to  minimize  the  narrative  elements  by 
fastening  on  the  cues  to  allegory.  In  this  view,  the  shooter  and  the  girls  are 
“exclusively  symbolic”  figures.  The  girls  are  emblem-bearers  who  “personify  the 
company.”  The  shooter  and  the  other  musketeers  personify  the  art  of  musketry. 
Let’s  look  into  these  assertions. 

In  1522  the  militia’s  weapon  of  choice  changed  from  the  cross-bow  to  a 
primitive  musket  called  klover.  As  a  result,  the  militiamen  came  to  be  called 
Kloveniers.  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  word  klovenier  was  falsely  derived 
from  the  word  klauw.  A  claw,  the  symbol  of  a  bird  of  prey,  was  the  traditional 
emblem  of  the  militias.  So  the  claim  that  the  girl  personifies  the  Kloveniers 
is  based  on  the  opinion  that  the  object  at  her  waist  is  included  for  the  sake  of 
its  claws,  which  are,  as  one  critic  puts  it,  “a  late  and  reduced  derivation  of  the 
larger  claw  of  a  bird  of  prey.” 

But  if  that’s  so,  why  is  she  carrying  a  dead  chicken  and  not  a  dead  eagle? 
Why  a  symbol  of  consumption  and  not  one  of  martial  valor?  And,  more  to  the 
point,  of  impotence  rather  than  of  power?  According  to  these  alternatives,  the 
golden  girl  must  symbolize  a  decline  in  military  prowess.  Maybe,  after  all,  she 
isn’t  an  emblem  carrier.  In  another  interpretation,  the  chicken  is  just  a  chicken, 
and  the  girls  are  kitchen  maids.  How  would  the  iconographer  handle  this ?  Well, 
he  could  say,  the  girls  are  rushing  to  the  kitchen  so  they  can  prepare  the  feast 
that  will  reward  the  shooters  for  their  arduous  and  heroic  campaign  of  posing. 
The  most  important  function  of  the  company  may  be  to  dine  together,  which 
is  no  doubt  why  the  chicken  is  their  emblem. 

But  we  can  do  better  than  that.  There’s  got  to  be  a  moral  message  here.  And 
it  s  obvious  what  the  substitution  of  a  chicken  for  an  eagle,  a  prey  for  a  predator. 
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signifies:  it  means  that  instead  of  preying  on 
their  enemies,  the  guardsmen  are  preyed  on 
by  their  appetites.  Finally,  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  chicken  and  a  captain  named  Coc[q] 
is  visually  secured  by  the  way  the  claw  echoes 
his  glove.  The  chicken  must  be  his  emblem. 

Doesn’t  this  get  rid  of  all  the  trouble  spots  and 
smooth  out  the  meaning? 

Almost,  but  not  quite.  The  problem  is  that 
the  shooter  is  only  one  of  three  examples  of 
musket  mischief  in  The  Night  Watch.  Another 
occurs  in  the  action  of  the  old  musketeer  blow¬ 
ing  powder.  Margaret  Carroll  points  out  that  he 
holds  the  burning  wick  dangerously  close  to  the  Detai1  of  old  musketeer  blowing  powder, 

firing  mechanism;  closer  than  in  the  picture  that 
was  probably  Rembrandt’s  source;  one  of  the 
plates  in  Jacques  de  Gheyn’s  famous  illustrated 
manual  of  arms,  entitled  Weaponhandling,  that 
was  published  in  1607.  The  third  example  is  the 
way  the  red  musketeer  holds  his  musket.  The 
shadow  that  flattens  the  form  of  both  the  left 
hand  and  the  musket  leaves  us  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  the  hand  doesn’t  so  much  grasp  the 
gun  stock  as  rest  upon  it.  By  rights,  the  musket 
should  drop.  That  it  doesn’t  when  it’s  so  lightly 
held  suggests  weightlessness.  Scholars  who  no¬ 
tice  this  attribute  the  error  to  Rembrandt:  they 
say  he  was  dumb  about  guns. 

But  something  else  is  clearly  going  on.  For 
all  three  examples  of  misguided  musketry  re¬ 
semble  and  allude  to  comparable  maneuvers 
illustrated  in  de  Gheyn’s  manual.  The  objec¬ 
tive  of  this  manual  was  to  demonstrate  the  se¬ 
quence  of  individual  maneuvers  necessary  to 
produce  the  integrated  collective  action  of  the  Detail  of  the  red  musketeer 

countermarch  (as  in  The  Last  Samurai ).  To  the 

degree  that  the  mistakes  depicted  by  Rembrandt  remind  the  observer  of  the 
manual’s  ideal  of  weapon-handling,  they  perform  a  travesty  of  that  ideal. 

This  travesty  provides  the  basis  of  the  reading  by  Margaret  Carroll.  She 
shows  that  The  Night  Watch  suffers  a  conspicuous  “lapse  in  martial  decorum.” 
She  finds  the  lapse  intentional  and  justifies  it  on  historical  grounds.  Her  ar- 
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Drawings  from  Jacques  de  Cheyn's  Weaponhandling,  with  Calivers,  Muskets,  and  Pikes. 


gument  begins  with  the  general  observation  that  during  the  1630s,  relations 
chilled  between  the  Amsterdam  regents  and  Prince  Frederick  Henry,  the 
Stadholder.  He  needed  their  financial  support  for  his  military  campaigns 
in  the  south.  They  withheld  it  and  argued  for  troop  cuts  and  reductions  in 
spending  because  their  trading  interests  were  better  served  by  peace  with 
Spain.  The  regents  themselves,  however,  were  divided  between  hawks  and 
doves.  The  hawks  tended  to  be  more  conservative  Dutch  Calvinists  who  fa¬ 
vored  war  with  Catholic  Spain,  whereas  the  doves  were  more  liberal  and  tol¬ 
erant  in  their  beliefs.  Sound  familiar?  But  the  kicker  in  the  situation  was  that 
the  Calvinist  hawks  held  back  because  they  resented  the  prince  for  making  a 
pact  with  Catholic  France. 

Carroll  connects  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  fact  that  during  the  1620s 
Amsterdam’s  civic  guard  companies  went  out  on  a  few  missions  of  relief  to 
military  garrisons  in  the  vicinity.  The  paintings  of  that  time  celebrated  the  mi¬ 
litia’s  warlike  character.  But  after  1633  there  was  no  record  of  any  comparable 
missions.  Nor  were  there  any  records  of  the  companies  engaging  in  practice 
drills  or  weapon-handling.  By  the  late  1630s  they  “had  largely  abandoned  their 
military  function.” 

In  Carroll’s  reading,  the  “lapse  in  martial  decorum”  is  a  critical  reference 
to  this  truancy.  She  notes  how  many  of  the  sitters  in  The  Night  Watch  wear 
historicizing  costumes  and  carry  antique  weapons,  and  after  linking  this  to 
the  examples  of  maladroit  musketry,  she  comes  to  two  conclusions.  First,  Rem¬ 
brandt  “was  deliberately  exposing  a  contradiction  between  an  ideal  of  military 
conduct  and  its  flawed  execution.”  Second,  he  intended  to  evoke  “the  military 
accomplishments  of  the  country’s  former  citizen-soldiers”  while  calling  “into 
question  the  military . . .  effectiveness”  of  the  present-day  successors  “to  those 
earlier  heroic  traditions.”  The  Night  Watch  thus  becomes  a  parody  of  ineffectual 
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guardsmanship.  Though  Carroll  doesn’t  explicitly  say  so,  her  argument  sug¬ 
gests  that  Captain  Cocq  and  his  company  must  have  been  in  on  the  joke.  They 
must  have  been  members  of  the  hawk  party.  And  indeed  Frans  Banning  Cocq 
was  one  of  a  group  of  Amsterdam  regents  who  either  continued  to  favor  or 
were  forced  to  support  the  Stadholder’s  militant  policies. 

If  Carroll’s  account  is  congenial  to  the  idea  that  the  sitters  were  agents  of 
parody,  it  doesn’t  shut  the  door  on  the  possibility  of  parody  at  another  level:  a 
level  at  which  Rembrandt  is  not  only  doing  things  with  and  for  his  sitters  but  also 
doing  things  to  them.  The  collective  failures  in  musketry  are  accompanied  by 
ironic  touches  that  re-aim  the  parody  of  ineffectual  guardsmanship  at  Captain 
Cocq’s  company  if  not  at  Captain  Cocq  himself.  I’ll  get  to  these  in  a  minute,  but 
first  I’d  like  to  mention  a  different  effect,  one  that  I  find  profoundly  strange  and 
compelling  even  if  it  does  contribute  to  the  parody  function. 

Let’s  grant  that  we’re  encouraged  by  the  gen¬ 
eral  organization  of  figures  to  think  this  an  action 
pose.  That  only  renders  the  opposite  effect  more 
striking.  Look  again  at  the  red  musketeer.  He  poses 
as  if  in  the  process  either  of  executing  a  maneuver 
or  of  demonstrating  its  execution:  loading  or  reload¬ 
ing  and  preparing  to  shoot.  Yet  the  chiaroscuro  that 
models  his  form  here,  and  flattens  it  there,  turns 
the  demonstration  of  martial  art  into  a  reverie.  His 
attitude  is  trance-like. 

Inattention  and  self-absorption  are  suggested 
by  other  means.  There’s  lack  of  coordination  not 
only  within  the  figure — between  the  slackness  of 
the  lower  gun-bearing  hand  and  the  finicky  finger- 
work  of  the  upper  hand— but  also  between  this  sitter  and  the  others.  For 
example,  Rembrandt  emphasizes  the  visual  interaction  between  the  red 
musketeer’s  figure  and  those  of  the  Captain  and  Ensign.  The  diagonal  of  his 
musket  rhythmically  repeats  that  of  Cocq’s  baton,  that  of  the  shadow  of  Cocq’s 
hand  across  the  Lieutenant’s  doublet,  and  that  of  the  Ensign’s  staff  above  him. 
The  color  of  his  outfit  picks  up  the  color  of  Cocq’s  sash.  The  shape  of  the 
shadow  under  his  foreshortened  arm  eerily  repeats  that  of  either  of  Captain 
Cocq’s  extended  arms. 

Yet  the  very  repetition  that  draws  these  figures  together  points  up  their 
isolation  from  each  other.  As  Captain  Cocq  energetically  steps  forward,  the 
meditative  musketeer  floats  dreamily  in  place.  His  trance-like  attitude  is  un¬ 
derscored  by  the  contrasting  treatment  of  the  two  guardsmen  above  the  shield 


Detail  of  the  red  musketeer. 
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that  circles  his  right  arm.  Although  the  shield-bearer  stands  behind  him  in 
pictorial  space,  his  more  sharply  delineated  features  and  insistent  gaze  project 
him  forward  toward  the  viewer.  He  demands  attention.  Meanwhile  soft  focus 
enables  the  red  musketeer  with  downcast  eyes  to  withdraw  further  into  his 
mystery. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  in  the  twilight  zone  behind  and  above  the 
musketeer,  where  the  Ensign’s  expansive  figure  diminishes  the  posing  space 
available  to  those  around  him.  The  treatment  of  the  three  figures  to  his  left 
(our  right)  is  particularly  complex.  At  first  glance  they  appear  to  be  looking 
leftward  as  if  their  attention  is  caught  by  something  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
drummer  and  pointing  sergeant.  The  impression  of  concerted  focus  quickly 
fades,  however,  because  each  sitter  seems  enclosed  in  an  invisible  bubble  of 
self- — not  so  much  looking  as  giving  themselves  to  he  seen,  as  if  their  attention  is 
fixed  on  a  sustained  act  of  posing. 

In  fact,  Rembrandt  seems  to  depict  the  guardsmen  in  the  twilight  zone  as 
so  seriously  involved  in  their  playtime  posing  that  they  ignore  the  Captain’s 
command.  In  doing  so  they  make  his  energetic  gesture  seem  even  more  flam¬ 
boyant — and  more  hapless.  This  may  be  one  reason  the  Captain  didn’t  get  much 
respect  from  Lord  Kenneth  Clark.  In  one  of  his  finest  moments  Clark  complains 
that  the  captain’s  “pink,  inarticulate  face  does  not  suggest  a  high  degree  of  intel¬ 
ligence.”  Elsewhere  he  takes  off  the  kid  gloves  and  lets  Cocq  have  it:  “He  is  said 
to  have  been  the  stupidest  man  in  Amsterdam  and  he  looks  it.” 


Clark  doesn’t  name  his  source,  but  in  singling  out  the  Captain,  the  com¬ 
ment  diverts  attention  from  the  possible  source  of  or  motive  for  Cocq’s  gesture: 
his  competition  with  the  Lieutenant.  The  Captain  and  Lieutenant  seem  to  be 
dancing  in  step,  but  in  fact  they’re  jockeying  for  position.  Physically  and  posi¬ 
tionally  the  Lieutenant  is  “no  match”  for  the  Captain.  His  face  is  a  profile,  not 
a  frontal  view,  and  he  poses  as  if  listening,  one  step  behind.  But  “in  painterly 
terms”  he  “outshines”  Captain  Cocq.  He  moves  more  decisively  forward,  his  is 
a  more  fully  modeled  and  rounded  figure,  and  his  warm  colors  bring  him  even 
further  forward.  Carroll  finds  him  a  “cavalier  and  somewhat  dandyish  figure.” 
Finally,  he’s  ever  so  discreetly  displaying  Macho-Man’s  universal  signifier,  the 
arm  akimbo,  or  Renaissance  elbow. 

The  fate  Rembrandt  confers  on  his  two  sitters  is  to  be  locked  forever  in  a 
struggle  for  posographical  preeminence.  As  the  Captain  strains  forward  and 
upward,  the  Lieutenant  deferentially  marks  time  while  his  costume  seizes  the 
light.  The  braiding  on  his  coat  and  weapon  are  so  thickly  painted  that  they 
project  forward  in  three  dimensions.  The  complex  interplay  of  actual  and 
imaginary  depth  pulls  the  viewer  in  toward  the  Lieutenant,  too  close  to  see 
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the  painting  as  a  whole.  In  this  context,  it’s  interesting  that  Amsterdam’s  coat 
of  arms  is  embroidered  in  the  Lieutenant’s  jacket,  not  the  Captain’s. 

The  Captain’s  response  to  this  challenge  is  to  stretch  his  hand  across  the 
finish  line,  so  that  its  shadow  darkens  and  besmirches  the  Lieutenant,  neutral¬ 
izes  his  modest  elbow-work,  and  threatens  his  manhood.  One  art  historian  suc¬ 
cumbs  to  the  lure  of  the  obvious  and  wonders  whether  “the  form  and  placing” 
of  the  Lieutenant’s  weapon  in  front  of  his  groin  is  “a  phallic  symbol.”  But  the 
obvious  becomes  more  interesting  when  you  realize  that  Captain  Cocq’s  ges¬ 
tures  resemble  those  of  the  husband  in  a  double  portrait  Rembrandt  finished  a 
year  before  The  Night  Watch — the  portrait  of  the  Mennonite  preacher,  Cornelis 
Anslo,  and  his  wife.  In  both  works  there’s  a  rhetorical  misfire:  the  preacher 
aims  his  words  and  gesture  past  his  wife;  Cocq  aims  his  past  his  Lieutenant. 
Both  figures  are  more  fully  engaged  in  posing  for  the  observer  than  in  interact¬ 
ing  with  their  partners. 

The  spatial  relation  between  the  heads  of  the  Captain  and  Lieutenant  re¬ 
sembles  that  between  Anslo  and  his  wife,  as  does  their  positional  relationship. 
More  generally,  the  Lieutenant’s  relation  to  the  Captain  resembles  that  of  wives 
to  their  husbands  in  portrait  pendants.  The  contrast  between  his  intricately 
detailed  outfit  and  the  Captain’s  sober  black  strangely  echoes  a  characteristic 
pattern  of  sartorial  contrast  in  portrait  pendants.  Captain  Cocq’s  glove  dangling 
on  the  other  side  provides  a  displaced  echo  of  another  familiar  pendant  motif. 
Thus  the  shadow  of  domestic  competition  between  husband  and  wife  featured  in 
pendants  hovers  over  the  two  officers.  To  such  feminizing  threats  the  Lieutenant 
responds  by  parrying  protectively  with  his  partisan,  a  compensatory  response 
“represented  in  [such]  stunning  foreshortening”  that  it  sticks  out  almost  as  much 
as  the  Captain’s  hand. 

How  much  of  all  this  could  Captain  Cocq  and  his  fellow  sitters  have 
picked  up  when  they  first  saw  the  newly  completed  painting?  Did  they  ap¬ 
preciate  Rembrandt’s  attempt  to 
capture  their  stagy  parody  of  inef¬ 
fectual  guardsmanship?  Were  they 
all  equally  pleased  when  so  many 
of  them  had  to  squint  to  make  out 
fragments  of  themselves  struggling 
for  recognition  in  a  pastiche  of  in¬ 
terrupted  forms?  Were  they  amused 
by  the  funny  thing  that  happens 
in  the  left  foreground?  Where  the 

Rembrandt's  double  portrait  of  Cornelius  Anslo 
and  his  wife,  1641,  Cemaldegalerie,  Berlin 

(WEB  GALLERY  OF  ART). 
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gloom  now  settling  over  the  paint  surface  threatens  to  deepen,  its  curtain  is 
lifted  by  a  glimmer  of  half-light  that  bounces  downward  from  the  red  muske¬ 
teer’s  raised  arm  to  expose  a  dwarf-like  boy  in  a  battered  oversized  helmet.  He 
carries  his  large  powderhorn  as  if  it  were  a  concertina.  As  he  runs  out  of  the 
picture  he  looks  back  over  his  shoulder  at  the  main  action — though  “looks 
back”  assumes  more  than  we  know  since  the  helmet  hides  his  eyes.  Maybe  he 

complies  with  the  Captain’s  order  to  fall 
in  by  hurrying  out  of  the  way.  Or  maybe 
he  defies  it,  refuses  to  fall  in,  and  bounces 
jauntily  offstage. 

Commentators  come  to  different 
conclusions.  One  sees  a  boy  who  “runs  off, 
perhaps  because  he  has  been  frightened 
by  the  commotion  behind  the  Captain.” 
Another  sees  “a  thin  smile  on  his  face” 
and  thinks  the  figure  “adds  a  humorous 
note  to  the  seriousness  of  these  earnest 
citizens.”  These  opposed  reactions  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  help  of  the  following 
interpretive  fantasy: 

Let’s  imagine  that  our  “caddy,”  as  he’s 
been  endearingly  called,  has  just  supplied 
someone  with  powder,  and  that  the  spe¬ 
cial  someone  has  just  used  it  to  all  but 
blast  the  Lieutenant’s  hat  off  his  head. 
Such  an  achievement  could  not  only  ac¬ 
count  for  the  smile  on  the  face  of  the  caddy.  It  could  also  motivate  his  fear  of 
being  apprehended  and  add  briskness  to  the  pace  of  his  departure. 

This  fantasy  may  be  ridiculous,  but  it  isn’t  irrelevant.  The  tiny  powder  boy’s 
oversized  helmet  and  horn  join  with  the  little  shooter’s  unruly  discharge,  and 
with  the  other  episodes  of  mangled  musketry,  and  together  they  gently  mock  the 
manly  militancy  of  the  Captain,  the  Lieutenant,  the  standard-bearer,  and  their 
fellow  sitters.  They  mock  militiamen  everywhere  who  are  like  overgrown  boys  in 
their  eagerness  to  dress  up  for  their  painter  and  play  soldier  for  their  fans. 

The  challenge  to  their  manhood  doesn’t  stop  there.  As  the  officers  try  in 
vain  to  move  the  company  leftward  and  forward  into  formation,  a  burst  of 
angelic  fire  materializes  in  the  form  of  the  two  chicken  girls  and  competes  in 
intensity  with  the  Lieutenant’s  glowing  figure.  But  the  girls  are  going  the  wrong 
way.  They  lead  the  opposing  army.  Just  as  the  form  of  the  dead  chicken  parodies 
that  of  the  Captain’s  glove,  so  the  girls  initiate  a  strong  left-to-right  movement 
that  contravenes  the  will  of  the  officers.  The  energy  of  their  countermarch 
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surges  through  the  diagonals  of  the  two  ill-managed  gun  barrels,  then  pushes 
the  pointing  sergeant  backward,  and  finally  keeps  the  official  drummer  from 
moving  all  the  way  into  the  picture.  It  beats  against  the  vectors  of  orderly  as¬ 
sembly  generated  by  the  repetitive  leftward  pulses  of  the  drum,  the  Captain’s 
baton,  the  banner,  and  the  red  musketeer’s  gun. 

The  other  sitters  don’t  look  at  the  golden  girl.  The  composition  swirls  them 
round  her  in  a  ring  of  self-absorbed  dancers.  In  fact,  very  few  of  them  seem 
to  notice  each  other.  Several  are  almost  dreamily  lost  in  their  own  acts  of  pos¬ 
ing — the  red  musketeer,  the  ensign,  the  three  men  in  the  half-shadow  to  his 
right.  Even  the  drummer,  with  his  hat  shading  his  eyes,  poses  as  if  performing 
his  rattattoo  in  a  trance — or  as  if,  like  the  others,  he  hears  the  music  of  a  dif¬ 
ferent  drummer. 

But  the  girl  is  something  else;  she’s  there.  She  eyes  either  the  young  shooter 
or  the  Captain  with  intensity,  or  maybe  curiosity,  or  maybe  incredulity.  It’s  the 
gaze  of  someone  who  finds  herself  in  the  wrong  parade  and  wonders  what  is 
going  on.  She  is  in  Cocq’s  company  but  not  of  it.  As  Ben  Binstock  puts  it  in 
an  excellent  comment,  she  embodies  “elements  outside  or  subordinated  to 
the  male,  civic,  businesslike  world  of  the  militia,”  elements  that  nevertheless 
“threaten  to  subordinate  this  world  in  turn.” 

Let’s  name  these  elements:  woman,  say,  or  wife;  Saskia,  maybe,  dressed  to 
kill  as  she  so  often  was  in  life,  now  poignantly  revived  to  bless  this  work,  to  be¬ 
stow  on  it  both  kinds  of  wonder,  a  sense  of  astonishment  and  a  sense  of  doubt. 
And  let’s  try  to  imagine  a  meaning  behind  or  beneath  her  pose.  Suppose  she’s 
there  to  remind  you  of  Rembrandt’s  secret  parody,  the  one  under  the  histori¬ 
cal  parody  picked  out  by  Margaret  Carroll?  Suppose  she’s  an  invisible  house¬ 
hold  spirit  sent  by  Rembrandt  into  an  area  cordoned  off  For  Men  Only;  sent  to 
disrupt  the  homosocial  pastoral  of  manly 
posing,  and  to  deride  its  heroics?  Suppose 
she’s  been  put  there  to  disrupt  Rembrandt’s 
homosocial  escape  into  the  pastoral  of 
manly  painting ?  Suppose  she’s  there  as  his 
final  pentimento,  his  act  of  repentance,  to 
memorialize  what  he  lost? — a  friend;  a  fel¬ 
low  sitter  and  ironist;  his  competitor;  his 
lover;  their  particular  home.  Suppose  any 
number  of  things.  I  dance  round  in  a  ring 
and  suppose.  But  the  secret  sits  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  and  knows.  □ 


Remembrandt's  self-portrait  and  drawing  of  Saskia. 
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LYRIC  POETRY 


Lyric  Poetry 

and  the  Problem  of  People 


A  traditional  definition  of  the  lyric  poem  holds,  at  least  in  part,  that  it  functions  to 
identify  and  probe  the  acute  perceptions  of  the  self;  that  it  is,  literally,  a  song  of  that 
self.  Its  audience  of  readers  or  auditors  thereby  operates  as  a  field  of  bystanders, 
who  may  or  may  not  identify  with  that  self  or  that  self’s  perceptions,  but  who — one 
way  or  the  other — serve  as  viewers,  as  voyeurs,  as  unvoiced  onlookers.  The  four  of 
us — Linda  Gregerson,  Stanley  Plumly,  Ann  Townsend,  and  I — hope  to  untangle  some 
of  the  lyric  poem’s  history  as  private  song  and  to  suggest  ways  by  which  it  is,  and 
always  has  been,  a  vital  social  vehicle  as  well  as  a  necessary  voice  for  that  imperiled 
persona  of  the  self. 

Despite  our  range  of  focuses  and  time  periods,  the  questions  we  ask  are  con¬ 
sistent:  what  is  the  nature  of  the  lyric  poem  and  its  apparently  self-reflective 
rhetoric?  What,  in  fact,  constitutes  a  self;  what  are  people?  Does  the  lyric  poem's 
conventional  interiority  or  self-regard  inhibit  its  wider  social  prospects?  Is  it 
doomed  to  self-absorption?  In  what  ways  might  a  personal  and  contemplative 
stance  provide  unique  grounding  for  a  poem's  public  mien?  We  believe  that  these 
questions,  about  an  ancient  poetic  construct,  are  of  abiding  currency  to  poets  and 
poetry  readers  today. 


— David  Baker 
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LYRIC  POETRY 


David  Baker 

"I’m  Nobody” 

Lyric  Poetry  and  the  Problem  of  People 


Life  is  an  affair  of  people  not  of  places. 

But  for  me  life  is  an  affair  of  places 

and  that  is  just  the  trouble. 

— Wallace  Stevens,  Adagia 

That  we  mourn.  That  we  ache.  That  we  want.  That  we  lie.  That  we  forget.  That 
we  fail.  That  we  kowtow.  That  we  deceive.  That  we  covet.  That  we  love.  That 
we  die.  That  we  remember. 

Our  symposium  is  entitled  “Lyric  Poetry  and  the  Problem  of  People.”  My 
list,  of  course,  denotes  the  problem,  some  of  the  problems,  with  people.  I  want 
to  press  on  with  this  proposition  for  a  moment  before  I  turn  my  attention 
more  fully  to  another  part  of  the  title. 

The  problems  with  people  have  provided  poets  with  their  subjects  for  mil¬ 
lennia.  In  our  own  investigations  of  three  primary  lyric  modes,  we  have  pre¬ 
viously  considered  the  love  poem  (and  the  problems  of  passion,  heartbreak, 
betrayal),  the  elegy  (and  the  problems  of  death  and  loss  or  forgetting),  and 
the  ode  (and  the  problems  of  social  rhetoric  and  lyric  progression).  In  parsing 
these  three  categories  into  more  specific  rhetorical  modes  or  landscapes,  we 
have  looked  at  other  problematics  within  the  lyric:  pastoral  poetry  (thus,  the 
problem  of  nature),  the  sublime  (the  problem  of  beauty),  and  narrative  and 
syntax  (the  problem  of  time).  Our  present  issue  finds  its  focus  in  lyric  medita¬ 
tion  and  the  problem  of  people.  Wallace  Stevens  prepares  us  in  Adagia:  “Life  is 
not  people  and  scene  but  thought  and  feeling.” 

To  be  sure,  people  are  a  real  problem  for  the  lyric  poem.  Conventional 
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definitions  of  the  lyric  poem  generally  abide  by  Roman  Jakobsens  assessment: 
“lyric  poetry  speaks  for  the  first  person,  in  the  present  tense — a  present  toward 
which  lyric  always  impels  any  past  or  future  events.”  Isn  t  this  the  case?  I  turn 
to  works  of  literature  for  many  things,  in  many  needs.  But  I  seek  lyric  poetry 
specifically  for  its  meditation,  for  the  example  of  its  music,  the  solace  of  its 
radical  interiority.  Harold  Bloom  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  the  main  value  of 
literary  study  is  to  “enlarge  a  solitary  existence.”  Such  is  the  dream  of  the  lyric 
in  particular,  that  the  self  shall  be  revealed  and  enlarged. 

Immediately,  a  problem.  In  a  narrative  of  self,  what  is  the  place  of  the 
other,  of  others,  of  people?  From  here  the  problem  extends  in  many  directions. 
Does  the  lyric  possess  a  political  aptitude?  Can  it  protest,  criticize,  convince? 
What  is  the  place  of  the  popular  in  a  seemingly  hermetic  site?  How  do  com¬ 
munities,  indeed  how  do  urban  and  technological  constructions,  fit  into  the 
private  or  pastoral  space  of  the  lyric?  These  are  real  and  delicious  problems  to 
tackle,  for  don’t  we  want  a  lyric  poetry  capable  of  cities,  populations,  politics, 
testimony,  exchange,  social  engagement? 

I  am  going  to  limit  my  own  discussion  to  a  more  basic  problem  of  people 
and  the  lyric.  I  wish  to  consider  the  center  of  both  the  social  and  lyric  cosmos: 
the  self,  that  conscious  or  self-conscious  entity  speaking  from  the  singular  and 
personal  present.  If  a  lyric  poem  is  a  song  of  oneself,  what  is  that  self?  What 
is  its  relation  to  the  collective?  Has  the  lyric  poem  always  extended  outward 
from  the  center  of  the  solitary  self  to  the  “others”?  The  answers  range  vividly. 

Sometimes  we  hold  that  the  self  is  an  autonomous  and  independent  entity, 
a  body  and  a  psyche  of  measurable  dimensions,  the  fixed  hub  around  which 
our  perceptions  and  relationships  orbit.  This  is  consistent  with  Bloom’s  notion 
of  the  lyric’s  function:  to  enlarge  a  solitary  existence.  Emerson  identifies  this 
version  of  the  self  in  its  most  pure  and  central  state:  “I  see  all;  the  currents  of 
the  Universal  Being  circulate  through  me.” 

Sometimes  we  think  of  the  self  as  a  more  fluid  or  deconstructed  thing:  an 
artifice  formed  by  convenience  and  language,  a  social  construct,  a  fiction.  This 
attitude  dissolves  the  self  into  the  social  collective.  Likewise,  Anthony  East- 
hope  disperses  the  genre  of  lyric  poetry  into  the  overall  category  of  discourse; 
hence,  all  exchanges  engage  equally  in  “a  process  of  enunciation.”  The  poet’s 
presence — and  the  anthropomorphic  trope  of  the  poet’s  “voice” — is  hereby  re¬ 
cuperated  into  a  symptomatic  of  ideologies,  power  struggles,  and  destabilized 
structures.  In  her  essay  “Coherent  Decentering,”  Annie  Finch  agrees  with  this 
critique  of  the  notion  of  the  stable  self:  “Like  many  contemporary  writers,  I 
find  the  Romantic  poetic  construct  of  the  fixed,  central  self  and  its  point  of 
view  to  be  extraordinarily  limited.  ...  I  am  aware  that  my  own  selfhood,  let 
alone  the  self  voicing  my  poems,  is  not  a  clear  and  simple  unit  separate  from 
everything  else  in  the  world.” 

I  agree,  too.  I  know  I  am,  as  Whitman  says,  “part  and  whole.”  I  am  no 
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more  independent  from  the  water  and  wind  of  the  world  than  a  hair  is  parcel 
of  the  independent  from  my  head.  But  I  sense  a  problem  here  as  well.  Note 
how  Finch  begins  her  next  paragraph:  “When  I  was  a  child,  my  family  would 
spend  several  months  a  year  in  an  isolated  cabin  in  the  Maine  woods  without 
car,  phone,  radio,  tv,  or  even  electric  light.”  And  on  she  goes,  in  a  complex 
study  of  Cartesian  logic,  Buddhist  selflessness,  and  subjectivity,  to  destabilize 
that  “Romantic  poetic  construct  of  the  fixed,  central  self.”  And  she  undertakes 
her  study,  persistently,  in  the  first-person  singular. 

Here  is  my  first  point:  The  self  exists.  Of  course  it  is  a  vexed,  changing, 
elusive,  and  Active — a  linguistic — construct.  But  linguistic  constructs  are  real. 
We  make  the  world  when  we  say  it,  and  it’s  the  only  world  we  have.  The  poet 
and  philosopher  John  Koethe  is  succinct:  “I  know  that  I  exist,  but  what  about 
that  place  we  lived?  Is  it  still  real?  /  /  — Of  course  it  is.”  That  is  to  say,  we  have 
a  self  because  we  insist  on  an  “I”  as  separate  from  a  “you”  or  a  “she.”  And  when 
we  say  “I,”  we  all  seem  to  agree  more  or  less  on  what  that  word  signifies. 

How  did  the  issue  become  so  complicated?  I  wish  I  could  propose  a  tidy 
linear,  historical  explanation:  that  the  first  lyric  poetry  was  private  and  co¬ 
herent,  and  that  poetry  has  become  more  complicated  or  contaminated  as 
it  addresses  its  social  and  postmodern  mien;  or  that  the  history  of  privacy  in 
the  lyric  has  moved  from  fact  to  irony  to  utter  impossibility;  or  vice  versa.  But 
these  are  false  propositions.  The  issue  has  never  been  stable,  just  as  the  self 
has  never  been  stable. 

When  I  turn  far  back  to  the  classical  Greek  poets,  I  find  it  significant  that 
already  the  literary  arts  have  gravitated  into  discreet  genres.  Epic  poetry  em¬ 
braces  the  expansive  history,  the  continuity,  of  a  whole  culture.  Dramatic  po¬ 
etry  serves  as  a  more  narrowed — in  the  narrative  sense — performance  of  voices 
and  types.  And  lyric  poetry  sings  the  song  of  the  self.  But  is  this  the  case?  Mi¬ 
chael  Schmidt  reminds  us  that  there  are  actually  three  basic  modes  of  Greek 
lyric  poetry.  The  “coarsest,”  he  says,  is  iambic.  Old  Greek  iambic  poems  were 
typically  recited,  not  sung,  and  were  an  important  feature  at  festivals.  Bawdy, 
playful,  slangy,  but  also  highly  formalized,  they  are  the  root  of  satire.  The  old¬ 
est  practitioners  are  poets  such  as  Archilochus  and  Semonides.  In  such  poems 
there’s  no  self,  interior  stance,  or  personal  point  of  view,  anywhere  in  sight. 

The  second  category,  elegiac  poems,  does  not  indicate  a  poem  sung  in 
mourning,  but  rather  a  metrical  structure.  Greek  elegiac  couplets  are  made  of 
a  line  of  dactylic  hexameter  followed  by  a  line  of  dactylic  pentameter.  These, 
too,  are  intended  for  public  recital  and  performance,  as  Schmidt  notes,  are 
hortatory  in  nature,  and  often  are  not  lamenting  or  memorial  but  erotic.  Only 
much  later  does  the  rhetoric  of  the  dirge  overtake  the  metrical  origin  of  the 
elegy,  thus  shifting  the  term  from  a  formal  to  a  thematic  designation.  As  prac¬ 
ticed  by  poets  such  as  Mimnermus  and  Theognis,  these  are  even  more  highly 
conventionalized,  ritualized  poems. 
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And  finally,  the  third  category  is  melic,  a  lyric  composed  in  meters.  Schmidt 
says  that  melic  poems  “take  the  form  of  a  monody,  a  single  voice  perhaps  with 
musical  accompaniment.”  Here  Sappho  and  Anacreon  are  forebears  of  what  we 
conventionally  refer  to  as  lyric  poetry.  Most  speak  from  an  “I”  and  address  a 
single  listener.  Critics  have  suggested  that  in  melic  poetry  we  find  a  point  of 
departure  for  the  first-person  subjective  lyric;  Sappho’s  apparently  intimate  per¬ 
spective,  for  instance,  often  marks  the  origin  of  the  personal  lyric.  But,  Schmidt 
points  out,  this  overlooks  three  significant  things:  the  entirely  public  context  for 
which  melic  poems  were  composed,  the  necessity  of  instrumental  accompani¬ 
ment,  and  the  fact  that  the  emotions  and  the  “personal”  elements  were  “shared” 
by  the  symposium  participants.  It  is  thus  dangerous  to  assume  a  too-similar  re¬ 
lationship  between  those  ancient  lyrics  and  ours.  Schmidt  reminds  us  that  Yeats 
says  lyric  poems  are  overheard,  not  heard.  Yet  Greek  melic  poetry  is  heard. 

It  is  in  fact  dangerous  to  assume  a  too  similar  relationship  between  those 
ancient  people  and  us.  A  fascinating  difference  between  the  Greek  lyricists  and 
ourselves  derives  from  the  entity  we  label  “the  self.”  How  did  the  self  come 
to  be?  Have  we  always  been  self-conscious,  of  two  or  three  or  four  minds, 
a  stew  of  self-aware  voices?  Julian  Jaynes  thinks  otherwise.  In  The  Origin  of 
Consciousness  in  the  Breakdown  of  the  Bicameral  Mind — that  famous  book  my 
poetry  friends  adore  and  my  psychologist  friends  shrink  from — Jaynes  sur¬ 
mises  that  the  early  classical  mind,  still  bicameral,  shows  us  the  coming-into- 
consciousness  of  the  modern  human,  shows  our  double-minded  awareness 
as,  originally,  a  haunted  hearing  of  voices.  To  Jaynes,  thinking  is  not  the  same 
as  consciousness:  “one  does  one’s  thinking  before  one  knows  what  one  is  to 
think  about.”  That  is,  thinking  is  not  synonymous  with  consciousness  or  intro¬ 
spection;  it  is  rather  an  automatic  process,  notably  more  reflexive  than  reflec¬ 
tive.  Jaynes  proposes  that  epic  poetry,  early  lyric  poetry,  ritualized  singing,  the 
conscience,  even  the  voices  of  the  gods,  all  are  one  part  of  the  brain  learning 
to  hear,  to  listen  to,  the  other. 

I  am  interested  in  the  progression,  then,  from  those  “bicameral”  Greek 
poets  to  the  present.  The  development  seems  to  be  from  social  and  public  to 
private  and  personal.  Indeed  the  significant  differences  between  the  Greek 
odes  of  Pindar  and  the  later  Latin  odes  of  Horace  support  Jaynes’s  theory.  It’s 
no  small  act  of  guesswork  to  deduce  the  conscience — and  quality  of  conscious¬ 
ness — of  a  culture’s  people  from  its  lyric  poetry,  and  yet  it  does  seem  true  that 
the  grand,  impersonal,  highly  formalized  Pindaric  ode  represents  the  Greek 
citizen’s  subsumed  relation  to  the  group.  The  fifth  Isthmian  ode  is  typical. 
Here,  ostensibly  to  praise  Phylakidas  (victor  of  a  strength  competition),  Pin¬ 
dar  sings  more  so  of  the  public  good:  “I  have  come  with  the  Graces  /  For  the 
sons  of  Lampon  /  /  To  this  law-loving  city.  /  If  she  has  turned  to  a  clean  path  / 
Of  god-given  actions,  /  Grudge  not  to  mingle  fitting  praise  /  With  song  for  her 
labours.”  The  high  esteem  for  law,  the  gods,  and  decorum  corresponds  to  the 
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heightened  public  discourse  of  the  Greek  ode.  But  as  early  Greek  culture  with 
its  emphasis  on  civic  duty  evolves  into  the  Roman  world,  notice  how  Hor¬ 
ace — five  hundred  years  after  Pindar — enjoys  the  pleasures  of  a  singular  body 
and  personal  experience.  His  ode  to  Phyllis  is  a  clear  step  toward  the  modern 
individual;  Horace  is  more  a  self  than  an  arm  (or  voice)  of  the  polis: 

I  have  saved  for  a  day  a  full  bottle  of  old 
Wine  from  the  Alban  hills.  Phyllis,  out  in  the  garden 
There’s  parsley,  and  ivy,  for  fillets  and  coronets 
To  bind  up  your  hair  and  make  you  look  still  more 
Beautiful  than  you  looked  even  before. 

If  the  early  Greek  culture — so  different  even  from  the  Roman  world — shows 
a  kind  of  coming  into  the  complexities  of  consciousness  as  we  think  of  it  now, 
then  the  early  seventeenth  century  shows  us  coming  into  early  modernity. 
Harold  Bloom  calls  Shakespeare’s  achievement  nothing  less  than  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  the  human.  By  this  he  refers  to  the  psychological  interiority,  the  self- 
referencing,  the  meta- narrative  of  the  early  modern  mind:  “What  Shakespeare 
invents  are  ways  of  representing  human  changes,  alterations  not  only  caused 
by  flaws  and  by  decay  but  effected  by  the  will  as  well,  and  by  the  will’s  tempo¬ 
ral  vulnerabilities.”  In  other  words,  before  Shakespeare  there  was  characteriza¬ 
tion — types,  allegorical  categories — as  seen  in  Homer,  Chaucer,  and  later  still 
in  Spenser.  After  Shakespeare,  there  were  characters,  men  and  women  with 
highly  individuated  personalities.  William  Logan  agrees  that  the  “invention  of 
personality”  is  a  literary  achievement  as  well  as  a  step  in  psychological  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  that  this  phenomenon  occurs  in  the  early  seventeenth  century.  But 
Logan  nominates  Milton  as  the  inventor:  the  anxious  Milton  of  Paradise  Lost, 
of  course,  but  more  so  the  Milton  of  those  sonnets  “drawn  from  real  events,” 
the  Milton  who  “did  not  fit.”  His  agony  is  a  personal  agony— neither  typical 
nor  archetypal.  Rather  his  is  the  discomfort  of  a  man  acutely  aware  of  himself 
in  the  wrong  time,  surrounded  by  wrong-minded  others  of  wrong  faith. 

In  the  early  Romantic  era,  the  self’s  evolving  interiority  becomes  even 
more  fully  textualized.  Here  it  is  transcribed  into  a  landscape  that  itself  takes 
the  shape  of  the  human  psyche.  Wordsworth  represents  an  example  of  the 
power  of  self-realization,  but  also  embodies  the  peril  of  solipsism — both  traits 
of  the  mind  in  modern  literature.  In  Book  VIII  of  The  Prelude,  he  admits  his 
potentially  self-enclosed  predicament:  the  extent  of  his  solitary  “love  of  na¬ 
ture  leading  to  love  of  man”  is  so  consuming  that  he  cannot  present  a  vision 
of  social  complexities.  “Though  he  had  the  best  of  intentions,  he  could  never 
handle  close-packed,  present,  human  crowds  in  the  mode  of  imagination,” 
notes  Frederick  Pottle.  Across  the  Atlantic  from  Wordsworth,  a  similar  Ro¬ 
mantic  conundrum  stews.  When  Poe’s  House  of  Usher  crumbles,  the  old  man- 
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sion’s  architecture  suggests  the  rotting  psyche  of  Roderick  Usher,  poisoned  by 
his  family’s  fate  and  his  own  self-destructive  behavior.  Where  Miltons  earlier 
garden  serves  as  a  social  paradigm,  a  cultural  problem  allegorized,  Poe’s  house 
is  the  interior  world  of  a  single,  modern  mind. 

We  might  find  a  similar  social  withdrawal  or  debility  in  our  homegrown 
hermit,  Emily  Dickinson.  Who  better  embodies  the  lyric’s  self-containment 
and  self-reliance,  with  her  pathological  fear  of  those  “close-packed  human 
crowds”?  “I’m  Nobody!  /  Who  are  you?  /  Are  you — Nobody — Too?  /  Then 
there’s  a  pair  of  us!”  she  virtually  brags.  “The  Soul  selects  her  own  Society —  / 
Then— shuts  the  Door,”  she  decides.  “Except  to  Heaven,  she  is  nought.  /  Ex¬ 
cept  for  Angels — lone.”  But  throughout  her  work,  the  radical  paradox  of  Dick¬ 
inson’s  self-imposed  privacy  is  its  articulation  not  apart  from  but  through  the 
tropes  of  community.  Privacy  is  a  precious  entity,  a  mark  of  the  mind’s  increas¬ 
ing  valorization  of  the  self;  but  Dickinson’s  privacy  is  also  itself  a  “Society,”  a 
populous  “Heaven.”  Her  very  solitude — powerful,  empowering,  embracing — 
contains  others.  The  self  is  a  self  only  as  it  resists,  but  relates  to,  all  the  others. 
Helen  Vendler  makes  a  related  assessment:  “Although  the  usual  lyric  speaker 
is  alone,  this  solitude  does  not  mean  that  he  is  without  social  ambiance.” 

And  what  of  that  most  social  and  democratic  of  poets,  Walt  Whitman? 
No  one  represents  the  paradox  of  the  highly  realized  self  and  the  unavoidable 
social  world  better  than  Whitman.  On  one  hand  he  demands  and  defines  the 
“song  of  the  self,”  praising  autonomy  and  self-realization  above  all  else.  But  in 
“Song  of  Myself”  we  find  him  also  “mad  ...  to  be  in  contact”  with  the  body  of 
the  world,  mad  to  be  “quiverfed]  to  a  new  identity”  by  the  simple  touch  of  one 
to  another.  In  virtually  all  of  his  great  poems,  the  connection  of  body  to  body 
serves  a  number  of  functions.  It  is  a  form  of  personal  acknowledgment  or  va¬ 
lidity,  a  form  of  knowledge,  a  form  of  political  action,  and  a  connection— like 
a  fuse,  an  electrical  circuit — that  engenders  a  power  at  once  political,  artistic, 
sexual,  and  personal.  This  personal-lyric  poet  isn’t  troubled  by  other  people,  is 
he?  Rather,  he  seems  most  himself  when  he  is  measured  and  identified  in  the 
group;  his  song  of  himself  is,  gloriously,  “a  call  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd.” 

Whitman’s  songs  of  himself  are  underscored  by  the  paradox  of  the  public. 
Those  things  that  seem  to  separate  us— making  each  self  distinct  from  each 
other  self — are  precisely  those  that  most  connect  us,  that  we  most  recognize 
in  ourselves,  that  we  most  share.  “I  too  knitted  the  old  knot  of  contrariety,  / 
Blabb’d,  blush’d,  resented,  lied,  stole,  grudg’d,  /  Had  guile,  anger,  lust”  and  on 
and  on— no  sin  “wanting,”  he  confesses  in  “Crossing  Brooklyn  Ferry.”  Yet  we 
are  not  shocked,  not  repulsed  by  his  transgressions,  but  rather  stricken  with 
self-recognition.  We  literally  are  Whitman,  and  he  knows  it:  “I  .  .  .  was  one 
with  the  rest,  he  says,  this  self  among  selves,  this  socialized  modern  man. 

I  know  of  few  better  articulations  of  this  fundamental  problem  of  the  self 
or  personality  than  T.  S.  Eliot’s  comment  in  “Tradition  and  the  Individual  Tal- 
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ent.”  “Poetry  is  not  a  turning  loose  of  emotion,  but  an  escape  from  emotion; 
it  is  not  the  expression  of  personality,  but  an  escape  from  personality,”  Eliot 
writes.  Lest  he  be  misunderstood,  he  continues,  wryly:  “But,  of  course,  only 
those  who  have  personality  and  emotions  know  what  it  means  to  want  to  es¬ 
cape  from  these  things.” 

The  story  of  the  self  in  lyric  poetry  is  the  story  of  such  contradictions.  The 
progress  of  lyric  poetry — like  the  progression  of  personhood — seems  to  have 
moved  from  outward  to  inward,  from  social  function  to  self-realization.  But 
have  changes  in  the  psyche  led  to  changes  in  poetry,  or  has  poetry’s  increasing 
interiority  helped  to  create  the  modern  mind?  Certainly  the  development  of 
writing  has  contributed  to  our  capability  to  meditate.  It’s  important  to  remem¬ 
ber  that  Pindar  sang  but  Horace  wrote.  And  as  poetry  moved  from  voice  to  page, 
likewise  we  moved  inward,  solitary  in  our  enjoyment  of  poetry.  With  a  book  we 
can  read  slowly,  partially,  even  backward;  we  can  study,  not  merely  overhear. 
As  books  have  flourished,  so  have  an  increasing  number  and  variety  of  written 
genres,  many  of  which  have  absorbed  or  overtaken  some  of  the  purposes  of  the 
oldest  poetry.  I  sympathize  with  Czeslaw  Milosz  when  he  mourns  the  apparent 
loss  of  a  public  function,  a  social  discourse,  in  lyric  poetry:  “The  poets  of  the 
past  were  not  ‘pure.’  That  is,  they  did  not  assign  poetry  a  narrow  territory,  did 
not  leave  religion,  philosophy,  science,  and  politics  to  ordinary  people  who  sup¬ 
posedly  were  unable  to  share  in  the  initiations  of  the  elite.”  But  newscasts  and 
sports  pages,  political  novels  and  thrillers,  creative  nonfiction  and  biographies — 
to  say  nothing  of  gossip  columns,  self-help  memoirs,  and  blogs — have  become 
part  of  our  literacy  and  our  imagination;  as  a  result,  poetry  has  found  its  own 
specialized  but  urgent  function.  Lyric  poetry  is  largely  a  poetry  of  the  self. 

Why  apologize?  Lyric  poetry  with  its  frequent  intense  interiority  is  still, 
and  is  powerfully,  a  public  art.  This  is  the  final  paradox.  The  very  history 
that  I  briefly  recounted  here  becomes  the  shared  communal  text  underwrit¬ 
ing  each  individual  private  text.  We  share  in  poetry’s  privacy,  as  we  share  in 
poetry’s  history.  This  privacy  is  a  social  act  or,  as  Matthew  Arnold  points  out, 
“a  dialogue  of  the  mind  with  itself.”  Helen  Vendler  usefully  extrapolates  “dia¬ 
logue”:  “Insofar  as  every  human  relation-of-two  entails  an  ethical  dimension 
(of  justice,  estimation,  reciprocity,  sympathy)  so,  too,  does  every  lyric  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  linkage  of  two  persons.”  “Two  persons”  can  be  as  well  two 
parts  of  one  mind. 

Lyric  poetry  is  never  merely  about  a  self  but  is  always  also  a  social  perfor¬ 
mance,  just  as  the  linguistic  and  formal  material  of  poetry  is  a  social  achieve¬ 
ment.  As  Whitman  and  Dickinson  represent  in  their  work,  self-interest— both 
the  figure  and  fact  of  the  self— is  a  vital  feature  of  cultural  identity,  even  per¬ 
haps  of  collective  survival.  The  more  the  self  is  identified,  in  detail  and  in 
context,  the  more  connective  and  sympathetic  is  its  relationship  to  others.  In¬ 
teriority  is— the  ultimate  paradox— one  of  our  most  conjoining  gestures.  □ 
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LYRIC  POETRY 


Linda  Cregerson 

Life  among  Others 


The  lyric  poem  is  a  form  of  social  speaking.  This  simple,  self-evident  feature  has 
often  been  obscured  or  overshadowed  by  the  lyric’s  prized  affinity  for  inward¬ 
ness.  But  the  very  trait  we  prize — the  public  face  of  privacy — is  paradoxical, 
reminding  us  that  the  social  and  the  solitary,  the  plural  and  the  personal,  are 
interdependent  and  mutually  sustaining  realms.  What  follows  is  a  highly  un¬ 
systematic  effort  to  examine  the  lyric  as  a  site  for  investigating  the  reciprocal 
pleasures  and  obligations,  treacheries  and  fidelities  of  life  among  others.  One 
of  my  examples  is  drawn  from  the  sixteenth  century,  two  from  the  twentieth 
century,  one  from  the  very  recent  past;  two  were  written  by  women  and  two  by 
men;  two  make  much  of  the  poet’s  real  or  ostensible  autobiography;  two  are  si¬ 
lent,  or  all  but  silent,  on  just  that  point.  All  are  poems  I  admire.  Together  they 
seem  to  me  to  delineate  a  landscape  of  possibility:  the  varied  means  by  which 
the  lyric  poem  may  seek  to  address  its  own  entanglement  in  social  life,  an  en¬ 
tanglement  both  moral  and  epistemological.  Together  they  debunk  a  Romantic 
stereotype:  far  from  thwarting  or  impinging  upon  the  apprehending  self,  life  in 
the  clamorous  social  world  affords  the  self  its  meaningful  occasions  for  coming 
into  consciousness  and  contour.  Or  so  these  poems  attest. 


1 

Isabella  Whitney  was  the  first  woman  in  England  to  publish  a  volume  of  po¬ 
etry.  She  published  not  one  but  two:  The  Copy  of  a  letter,  lately  written  in  meeter, 
by  a  younge  Gentilwoman:  to  her  unconstant  Lover  (1567)  and  A  Sweet  Nosegay, 
or  pleasant  Posy  (1573).  Whitney  seems  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  minor 
gentry;  we  believe  we  know  the  family  to  whom  she  was  born;  she  spent  some 
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years  “in  service”  in  a  London  household.  Her  precise  class  position  and  thus 
the  nature  of  the  service  she  is  likely  to  have  performed  are  difficult  to  ascer¬ 
tain:  she  would  not  have  been  a  charwoman,  but  neither  would  she  have  qual¬ 
ified  as  an  all-but-equal  companion  to  aristocrats,  like  Maria  in  Twelfth  Night 
or  Nerissa  in  The  Merchant  of  Venice.  She  seems  to  have  known  the  nature  of 
real  domestic  chores:  her  writings  display  familiarity  with  the  boisterous  com¬ 
mercial  and  material  life  of  sixteenth-century  London,  the  noise  and  stench 
of  the  streets,  the  haggling  with  butchers,  apothecaries,  and  pawnbrokers,  the 
harried  contracting  of  petty  loans,  the  everyday  business  of  getting  and  spend¬ 
ing.  Whitney  lost  her  employment  in  the  early  1570s,  or  so  we  conclude  from 
her  published  work,  and  was  forced  to  leave  London  for  lack  of  means. 

Upon  her  departure,  she  wrote  a  364-line  poem  in  which  she  bids  farewell 
to  the  city  and  makes  a  series  of  mock  bequests.  Thus  begins  “The  manner  of 
her  will,  &  what  she  left  to  London:  and  to  all  those  in  it,  at  her  departing”: 

I  Whole  in  body,  and  in  minde, 
but  very  weake  in  Purse: 

Doo  make,  and  write  my  Testament 
for  fear  it  wyll  be  worse. 

Much  in  the  manner  of  Franpois  Villon,  Whitney  construes  her  departure 
from  the  city  as  a  kind  of  social  death  and  builds  her  poem  upon  the  rhetoric 
and  method  of  a  last  will  and  testament.  In  Whitney’s  era,  as  in  Villon’s  a 
century  earlier,  the  last  will  was  a  document  of  both  legal  and  religious  force. 
Villon,  despite  the  mock  liberality  with  which  he  disposes  of  worldly  goods  in 
his  famous  “Testament,”  grants  considerable  space  to  that  which  we  recognize 
as  belonging  to  the  soul:  he  tempers  lyric  satire  with  extended  meditations  on 
mortality,  lost  love,  lost  chances,  and  regret.  Whitney’s  tonal  and  sentimental 
range  is  considerably  different,  more  like  that  of  Villon  in  his  shorter  “Legacy.” 
Whitney  dispenses  with  the  soul  rather  briskly,  for  instance.  And  once  she  has 
dispensed  with  it,  she  doesn’t  look  back:  the  conceptual  and  rhetorical  lever¬ 
age  that  interests  her  is  that  which  she  can  achieve  by  working  entirely  within 
her  principal  conceit: 

I  first  of  all  to  London  leave 
because  I  there  was  bred: 

Brave  buildyngs  rare,  of  Churches  store, 
and  Pauls  to  the  head. 

As  conspicuous  as  the  conceit  itself  is  the  punning  and  tautological  spirit  in 
which  it  is  deployed.  The  speaker  is  leaving  London  because  she  is  no  longer 
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able  to  support  herself  there;  she  leaves  to  the  city  that  which  she  must  leave 
behind,  that  which  is  not,  in  the  usual  sense,  hers  to  give,  that  which  the  city 
owns  already  or  keeps  in  circulation,  that  which  makes  the  city  what  it  is. 

When  she  turns  her  beneficence  from  the  city  itself  to  its  denizens,  the 
poet  lets  loose  an  expansive  and  proliferent  body  of  detail: 

For  Nets  of  every  kynd  of  sort, 

I  leave  within  the  pawne: 

French  Ruffes,  high  Purles,  Gorgets  and  Sleeves 
of  any  kind  of  Lawne. 

For  Purse  of  Knives,  for  Combe  of  Glasse, 
or  any  needeful  knacke 

I  by  the  Stoks  have  left  a  Boy, 
wil  aske  you  what  you  lack. 

Would  you  have  luxury  fabrics  and  ornamental  sleeves  or  ruffs?  I  leave  you, 
says  the  testator,  a  world  of  such  things  in  the  pawnshops.  Would  you  have 
mirrors  and  trinkets?  I  leave  you  hawkers  on  every  street  corner  who  will 
gladly  provide  them,  cheap.  “What  do  you  lack?”  is  the  street  hawker’s  cry, 
distinctive  as  the  church  bell  or  the  alehouse  sign.  “Lack”  is  hawker’s  slang 
for  “wish  to  buy.”  Lack  is  the  fuel  of  commerce  and  also  its  undoing.  Lack  for 
the  buyer  means  appetite;  for  the  one  who  cannot  buy,  lack  means  destitution. 
The  stocks,  near  which  the  hawker  plies  his  wares,  betoken  the  threat  beneath 
enticement:  for  those  who  fall  outside  the  law  or  the  margins  of  economic 
competence,  the  city  has  prepared  a  disciplinary  corrective. 

But  note  how  the  poet  turns  an  empty  purse  to  plenty.  She  who  lacks  ev¬ 
erything  but  mother  wit,  whose  extreme  lack  has  occasioned  both  her  depar¬ 
ture  from  the  city  and  her  metaphorical  death,  writes  a  poem  whose  method 
is  that  of  copia.  She  contrives,  by  the  sheer  force  of  the  speech  act,  to  make 
the  whole  burgeoning  inventory  of  urban  plenty  pass  through  her  hands: 

To  all  the  Bookebinders  by  Paulies 
because  I  lyke  their  Arte: 

They  evry  weeke  shal  mony  have, 
when  they  from  Bookes  depart. 

Amongst  them  all,  my  Printer  must, 
have  somewhat  to  his  share: 

I  wyll  my  Friends  these  Bookes  to  bye 
of  him,  with  other  ware. 

Isabella  Whitney  is  not  the  first  to  expose  the  legal  document  (“will”)  as  a 
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vehicle  for  the  capricious  exercise  and  intractable  constraint  of  individual  pur¬ 
pose  (“will”),  but  the  particular  pressure  she  puts  on  the  paradox — a  complex 
staging  of  personal  insufficiency  and  resilience — is  like  no  other  I  know.  The 
city,  she  writes  in  a  preamble  to  her  will,  “never  yet,  woldst  credit  geve”  nor 
“help  wold  finde,  /  to  ease  me  in  distress,”  and  yet,  in  the  spirit  of  forgive¬ 
ness  and  witty  one-upmanship,  she  makes  London  her  “sole  executor.”  What 
is  more,  she  makes  London  the  unrivaled  darling  of  her  poem:  she  addresses 
the  city  as  one  might  address  a  cruel  beloved  (thou  “never  yet .  .  .  hadst  pitie,” 
she  writes);  she  blazons  the  city’s  noises,  textures,  and  rhythms  as  one  might 
blazon  the  beloved’s  eyes  and  lips. 

Isabella  Whitney  wrote  for  money  at  a  time  when  women  in  England  did 
not  do  such  things,  though  some  few  aristocratic  women  translated  Psalms  or 
circulated  Petrarchan  lyrics  in  manuscript.  Whitney  published  her  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  topography  and  commerce  of  the  city  when  such  de¬ 
tails  were  thought  to  be  sordid  and  knowledge  of  them  discrediting  to  her 
sex.  At  a  time  when  women  had  very  limited  powers  under  the  law  to  own 
or  convey  “real  property”  at  all,  she  contrived  in  “The  manner  of  her  will”  a 
proprietary  interest  in  the  material  life  around  her.  She  made  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  vulnerability  the  ground  of  rhetorical  strength: 

And  though  I  nothing  named  have, 
to  bury  mee  withall: 

Consider  that  above  the  ground, 
annoyance  bee  I  shall. 

And  let  me  have  a  shrowding  Sheete 
to  cover  mee  from  shame: 

And  in  oblvyon  bury  mee 

and  never  more  mee  name. 

Imagining,  and  forcing  the  reader  to  imagine,  the  naked  display  of  her  own 
dead  body,  the  poet  turns  shame  to  moral  advantage.  She  is  no  confessionalist, 
god  knows;  she  works  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum.  But  she  pioneers  a 
salient  technique:  undressing  in  public,  strategically. 

Whitney’s  prosodic  choices  are  telling  as  well.  She  composes  “The  man¬ 
ner  of  her  will”  in  ballad  meter,  a  popular  and  populist  verse  form:  iambic  te¬ 
trameter  alternating  with  trimeter,  the  trimeter  lines  end-rhymed.  The  lowly 
origins  and  ubiquity  of  the  form  are  well  suited  to  the  urban  traffic  Whitney 
takes  as  both  her  subject  and  her  setting:  ballads  were  sold  on  the  street  in 
Whitney’s  London  like  other  cheap  consumer  goods.  Ballads  were  also  the  re¬ 
positories  of  folk  memory  and  popular  performance,  very  much  at  odds  with 
the  sheltered  decorums  thought  to  be  appropriate  for  literate  women  in  the 
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sixteenth  century,  at  odds  also  with  the  sobriety  and  high  seriousness  expected 
of  last  wills  and  testaments. 

In  a  world  that  measured  privilege  by  the  power  to  withdraw  from  com¬ 
mon  public  life,  Whitney  flaunted  her  immersion  in  the  color  and  noise  of 
urban  commerce.  In  a  world  that  measured  womanhood  by  its  powers  of  mod¬ 
ulated  restraint,  Whitney  practiced  exorbitant  indecorums.  She  wrote  in  her 
poetic  “Will”  an  oppositional  portrait  of  the  system  that  ruthlessly  preserved 
disparities  of  privilege  and  well-being.  She  invented  a  public  self  and  a  mode 
of  public  speaking-on-the-page  that  England  would  not  see  again  for  nearly  a 
hundred  years.  To  the  city  that  rejected  her,  she  wrote  a  knowing  and  exuber¬ 
ant  love  letter,  a  letter,  and  a  love,  that  left  that  city  considerably  richer  than 
she  had  found  it. 


2 

In  1935,  Yale  University  Press  published  a  book  called  Theory  of  Flight,  the 
newest  winner  of  the  Yale  Younger  Poets  prize.  Like  many  a  first  book,  it 
was  built  around  the  story  of  the  poet’s  coming-into-consciousness.  But  this 
particular  poet,  whose  aptitude  for  inwardness  and  finely  calibrated  lyric 
cadence  are  manifest  throughout  her  book,  scorned  to  trade  on  the  easy 
beauties  of  private  sensibility.  Or,  more  precisely,  she  scorned  to  think  that 
consciousness  worth  the  name  had  been  born  in  familial  or  ruminative  isola¬ 
tion.  “Prinzip’s  year  bore  us,”  she  writes  in  “Poem  out  of  Childhood”;  “see  us 
turning  at  breast  /  quietly  while  the  air  throbs  over  Sarajevo.”  Gavrilo  Prinzip, 
Serbian  nationalist,  who  assassinated  the  Austrian  Archduke  Ferdinand  in 
Sarajevo  in  1914,  plunging  Europe,  by  a  series  of  missteps  and  inadvertencies, 
into  a  disastrous  World  War.  Muriel  Rukeyser — it  is  she  who  writes — was  six 
months  old  at  the  time. 

“Not  Sappho,  Sacco,”  she  writes.  Nicola  Sacco,  of  Sacco  and  Vanzetti,  Ital¬ 
ian  anarchists  executed  in  Massachusetts,  1927,  for  murders  they  may  never 
have  committed.  Presiding  over  the  poet’s  coming-into-voice-and-awareness 
was  not  an  esteemed  lyric  forebear,  “with  her  drowned  hair  trailing  along 
Greek  waters,  /  weed  binding  it,  a  fillet  of  kelp  enclosing  /  the  temples’  ar¬ 
dent  fruit,  ’  not  the  muse  of  erotic  fecundity  and  victim  of  erotic  passion,  but 
the  symbol  and  victim  (as  was  widely  believed)  of  ethnic  and  political  hatred, 
of  American  justice  shamefully  perverted.  “[W]e  were  a  generation  of  grim 
children,  writes  the  poet;  a  violent  world  was  “smearing  [its]  centuries  upon 
our  hands.” 

Rukeyser  was  a  journalist  as  well  as  a  poet.  She  covered  the  Scottsboro 
trial  in  Alabama,  the  eve  of  Civil  War  in  Spain,  the  opening  of  the  Golden 
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Gate  Bridge  in  San  Francisco.  In  1936,  she  traveled  to  Gauley  Bridge,  West 
Virginia,  to  cover  an  outbreak  of  silicosis  among  the  miners  there.  What  she 
saw  in  Gauley  Bridge  she  could  not  contain  in  either  the  journal  article  or  the 
lyric  poem  as  she  had  heretofore  construed  it.  What  she  saw  required  her  to 
shatter  old  decorums  and  forge  a  new  poetic  form;  what  she  wrote  was  “The 
Book  of  the  Dead.”  The  sequence  records  not  only  the  spectacle  of  harrowing 
illness  and  impoverishment  but  the  more  invidious  spectacle  of  indifference 
and  collusion:  while  the  miners  were  breathing  the  silicon  dust  that  would 
kill  them,  their  employers  were  suppressing  information  about  the  danger  in 
their  mines.  Rukeyser  wished  to  find  a  place  in  poetry  for  the  experience  of 
people  who  did  not  produce  a  literature  of  their  own,  who  lived  without  po¬ 
litical,  social,  or  economic  power.  She  wrote  in  a  quasi-documentary  mode, 
using  materials  from  her  own  interviews  with  the  dying  and  their  families, 
from  letters  and  news  reports,  from  transcripts  of  congressional  hearings, 
from  stock  reports  in  the  New  York  Times.  One  section  of  the  poem  is  cast 
as  a  blues  ballad,  art  form  of  the  dispossessed.  The  poet  juxtaposes  clinical 
description  with  highly  personal  testimony.  She  allows  herself  very  few  mo¬ 
ments  of  direct  commentary,  affecting  instead  the  transparency  of  an  archivist 
or  court  reporter.  This  transparency  is  a  fiction,  of  course,  but  one  that  is  im¬ 
mensely  important  to  Rukeyser,  both  ethically  and  aesthetically.  It  gives  her 
control  over  tone;  it  allows  her  to  step  aside  and  say,  in  effect,  this  is  not  my 
story,  I  am  not  the  one  who  is  important  here,  but  I  (and  you  too,  Reader)  are 
emphatically  responsible. 

Sometimes  in  “The  Book  of  the  Dead,”  an  embedded  stage  direction  will 
suggest  a  private  interview,  or  a  private  moment  in  public  deposition: 

This  is  the  X-ray  picture  taken  last  April. 

I  would  point  out  to  you:  these  are  the  ribs; 

this  is  the  region  of  the  breastbone; 

this  is  the  heart  (a  wide  white  shadow  filled  with  blood). 

Come  to  the  window  again.  Here  is  the  heart. 

More  numerous  nodules,  thicker,  see,  in  the  upper  lobes. 

You  will  notice  the  increase  :  here,  streaked  fibrous  tissue — 

Indicating? 

That  indicates  the  progress  in  ten  months’  time. 

And  now,  this  year — short  breathing,  solid  scars 

even  over  the  ribs,  thick  on  both  sides. 
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Other  passages  speak  directly  through  the  voices  of  the  victims: 

“It  is  growing  worse  every  day.  At  night 
“I  get  up  to  catch  my  breath.  If  I  remained 
“flat  on  my  back  I  believe  I  would  die.” 

Yet  others  mimic  the  subdued  adversarial  pull  of  a  formal  deposition  or  court¬ 
room  interrogation: 

It  gradually  chokes  off  the  air  cells  in  the  lungs? 

I  am  trying  to  say  it  the  best  I  can. 

That  is  what  happens,  isn’t  it? 

A  choking-off  in  the  air  cells? 

Yes 

There  is  difficulty  in  breathing. 

Yes. 

And  a  painful  cough? 

Yes. 

Does  silicosis  cause  death? 

Yes,  sir. 

The  victims  of  the  Gauley  Bridge  silicosis  disaster  were  black  and  white, 
men  (the  miners)  and  women  (their  wives  and  mothers),  old  (dependent  par¬ 
ents)  and  young  (dependent  children).  Those  who  died  were  in  the  prime  of  life; 
their  death  was  the  by-product  of  economic  and  social  class.  “Yes,  sir”  is  a  line 
of  painful  penetration:  the  deference  of  the  witness,  the  protocols  of  deposition, 
the  stateliness  of  the  law  stand  in  ghastly  contrast  to  the  broken  social  contract. 
And  so  it  is  throughout  “The  Book  of  the  Dead,”  whose  abutments  and  opposi¬ 
tions  capture  the  interlocking  logic  of  deathwatch  and  market  watch,  capital 
and  labor,  free  breathing  and  the  breath  that  will  not  come.  The  poem’s  faceted 
panels  of  genre  and  point  of  view  aspire  to  something  like  wholeness,  insisting 
that  wholeness  is  never  abstract  but  grounded  and  material.  “I  remember  being 
asked  what  grit  was,”  wrote  Rukeyser  of  her  school  days,  “and  I  said  ‘number  4 
gravel’  when  I  was  supposed  to  say  ‘courage.’”  She  wrote  “The  Book  of  the  Dead” 
without  sentimentality,  without  condescension,  without  the  consolations  of  pri¬ 
vate  disavowal  or  easy  irony.  It  must  have  been  hard  to  keep  irony  under  wraps 
sometimes:  the  1930s’  rural  poor  still  spoke  with  respect  to  authority. 

Rukeyser’s  active  writing  life  spanned  more  than  forty  years.  She  wrote 
about  love,  about  war,  about  slave  revolts  and  labor  strikes,  philology,  physics, 
and  Harry  Houdini.  She  distrusted,  even  mocked,  the  model  of  poetic  calling 
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that  depends  upon  privileged  sensibility  and  sanctified  retreat  from  the  ordi¬ 
nary  run  of  human  affairs: 

All  the  voices  of  the  wood  called  “Muriel!” 

but  it  was  soon  solved;  it  was  nothing,  it  was  not  for  me. 

The  words  were  a  little  like  Mortal  and  More  and  Endure 
and  a  word  like  Real,  a  sound  like  Health  or  Hell. 

(from  “Then  I  Saw  What  the  Calling  Was”) 

Rukeyser’s  lifelong  commitment  to  social  activism  was  born,  in  part,  of  her 
particular  historical  moment,  of  place  and  time  and  intellectual  context,  but 
it  was  also  in  her  DNA,  as  central  to  cognitive  process  as  were  her  gifts  for 
image  and  idiom.  The  murderous  inequities  of  power  and  well-being  that 
afflict  the  social  landscape  were  as  constant  in  her  consciousness  as  in  the 
world  around  her.  When  she  wrote,  she  wrote  in  the  syntax  of  human  af¬ 
fairs  as  natively  as  in  poetic  line.  This  deep  marriage  of  political  and  lyric 
consciousness  will  always,  I  expect,  be  rare.  Rukeyser’s  example  is  not,  in 
any  straightforward  sense,  a  model  for  emulation.  It  is  nevertheless  a  tonic 
example.  Take  “Islands,”  a  late  poem,  quarreling  with  its  title:  “O  for  God’s 
sake  /  they  are  connected  /  underneath.” 


3 

In  1989,  Rodney  Jones  published  his  third  book,  Transparent  Gestures,  deepen¬ 
ing  and  extending  the  project  he  had  so  beautifully  begun  in  The  Unborn:  a 
sort  of  double  portraiture  that  combines  personal  coming-of-age  with  collec¬ 
tive  autobiography.  In  Jones’s  case  the  collective  parameters  are  threefold:  his 
perspectives  are  those  of  the  American  South,  American  masculinity,  and  the 
generation  of  Watergate  and  Vietnam.  Jones  is  a  master  of  local  texture,  local 
idiom,  vivid  material  detail.  He  favors  a  capacious  line.  Remarkably,  for  a  poet 
so  governed  by  memory,  he  grants  much  of  his  finest  attention  and  finest  in¬ 
sight  to  the  lives  of  others.  His  poems  are  in  that  sense  unvaryingly  hospitable, 
though  the  truths  they  tackle  are  often  harsh.  Narrative  is  his  all  but  invariant 
mode,  the  matrix  from  which  lyric  shape  and  lyric  discovery  derive. 

“Dangers”  is  the  story  of  a  dare,  of  adolescent  group  behavior  and  the 
knife-edge  that  separates  fated  inconsequence  from  an  equally  fated  paying- 
the-price.  The  game  is  “chicken.”  Many  of  Jones’s  readers  will  have  played  it 
once  themselves:  two  groups  of  teenagers  in  two  cars  speeding  down  upon  a 
one-lane  bridge  from  opposite  directions,  each  attempting  to  be  the  first  to 
cross.  In  this  version,  the  Ford  is  Tyler  Wilson’s,  the  Chevy  Sonny  Walker’s,  the 
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bridge  is  the  bridge  at  Hurricane  Creek.  A  drunk-on-danger  group  of  friends, 
our  narrator  among  them.  In  the  moment  before  disaster,  this  narrator  turns 
aside,  as  though  a  stall  in  the  poem  or  syntactical  digression  or  plain  prayer 
could  rewrite  history: 

There  is  a  kind  of  savior  who  blusters  through  the  South,  good 
with  animals  and  machines, 

Who  surely  somehow  would  have  found  a  gap,  through  an  open  gate 
Into  a  marshy  cornfield 

or  up  a  logging  road  into  a  hillside  wood. 

At  any  rate,  there  is  just  a  little  while,  shy  of  any  bridge,  just 
as  judgment 

Balances  its  two  blind  alternatives  and  a  third  accelerates  head-on. 

The  poem  lingers  as  long  as  it  can  in  narrative  hiatus.  It  looks  outside  itself  for 
help.  It  courts  the  heady  reaches  of  human  ingenuity: 

They  spin  the  purest  glass,  they  split  the  atom,  they  speak  with  God. 

If  they  can  do  all  this  they  can  surely  prevent  the  smash-up  that  lurks  in  a 
minute’s  misjudgment.  Or  if  prevention  is  not  allowed,  if  fate  has  written  its 
verdict  indelibly,  they  can  surely,  those  wiser  ones,  soften  the  blow: 

They  make  a  sort  of  Teflon  hip  and  attach  it  with  metal  screws, 

Only  the  threads  upbone  keep  stripping 

so  they  have  to  operate 
Again  and  again,  and  what  she’s  accomplished  is  more  of  a  gait, 
really, 

Than  a  walk. 


Each  step  is  obviously  trained,  and  the  whole  earned  motion  full 
Of  muscle,  plastic,  and  bone 

is  coordinated  by  nerves  even  the 
Strictest  dance  does  not  require.  She  has  said  there  is  no  fault. 

The  fault  is  in  nature,  in  the  wiring,  in  us.  No  rescue  in  hypothesis:  the  story- 
as-scripted  doggedly  claims  the  poem  again. 

The  connector  here,  the  logic  by  which  the  poem  first  flees  and  then  re¬ 
turns  to  narrative  arc,  is  the  logic  of  other  people.  One  of  them,  a  kind  of  savior, 
might  have  been  at  the  steering  wheel.  Some  of  them,  many,  the  whole  wide 
world  of  saviors,  might  have  found  the  gap  in  providence  or  physics  that  would 
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let  a  group  of  adolescents  off  the  hook.  The  “they”  in  this  passage  conjures 
those  generic  others,  the  ones  in  power,  the  ones  possessed  of  ways  and  means, 
the  ones  we  want  when  we  want  to  be  rescued,  the  ones  in  “It’s  amazing  what 
they  can  do  with  a  fractured  hip  these  days.”  Jones’s  third-person  plural  renders 
a  telling  bit  of  American  idiom  and,  by  extension,  a  telling  bit  of  American 
psychology.  A  populist  rather  than  a  formal  usage,  this  “they”  bespeaks  a  kind 
of  low-key  alienation,  half  resigned  and  half  relieved,  a  delegation  of  initiative 
to  others  who  are  better  informed  or  better  placed.  It  can  also  bespeak  resent¬ 
ment  based  on  class  or  money  or  social  ideology:  “They’ve  really  got  us  over  a 
barrel  with  this  new  social  security  bill.”  So  the  issue  behind  the  pronoun  is 
really  that  of  moral  and  practical  agency:  Who’s  in  charge  here?  What  about  ac¬ 
tive  intent?  Is  passive  compliance  better  or  worse?  Am  I  to  blame  for  the  harm  that 
comes  to  someone  else?  In  other  words,  this  tiny  idiomatic  locution  speaks  to  the 
heart  of  the  whole  ethical  and  psychological  dilemma  that  drives  the  poem. 

The  wellspring  of  “Dangers”  is  adolescence  in  America,  that  traveling-in- 
a-pack  state  where  individual  will  becomes  occluded  and  responsibility  dis¬ 
persed.  The  dangers  at  stake  are  not  merely  those  to  life  and  limb  but  also 
those  to  spirit:  evasion,  forgetting,  agreeing  to  find  “no  fault.”  In  Jones’s  larger 
body  of  work,  the  list  of  indictable  sins  is  long:  oil  spills  and  complacency,  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  former  slave,  pity  for  the  waitress,  indifference  to  the  veteran  of 
our  less-remembered  wars,  botched  line-work  on  the  night  shift  when  planes 
can  go  down  for  lack  of  a  well-made  bolt.  Jones  is  always  alert  to  the  fate  that 
people  don’t  make  for  themselves,  to  luck  and  its  uneven  distributions,  but  the 
subject  that  compels  him  is  what  happens  in  spite  of  or  in  the  wake  of  luck: 
the  process  by  which  collective  workings-out  of  blame  and  inadvertence,  guilt 
and  forgiveness  and  waking  to  awareness  produce  the  human  soul. 


4 

A  book  entitled  Citizen  might  seem  to  fall  too  easily  into  the  present  survey, 
but  there  is  nothing  easy  about  the  book  in  question  or  the  spirit  in  which  it 
bears  its  name.  The  author,  Andrew  Feld,  is  well  and  wittily  aware  of  the  con¬ 
tradiction  thought  to  exist  between  poetic  contemplation  and  civic  solidarity. 
“You  think  of  Thoreau,”  he  writes,  “steering  his  solitudes  /  through  the  fields 
...  of  the  Lower  Cape,”  eschewing  the  roadways  that  betoken  “habit  /  and  a 
slavish  disposition.”  Thoreau  of  the  independent  view,  Thoreau  the  georgic 
anchorite.  “So  it  comes  as  a  surprise,”  writes  the  poet,  mildly,  “to  learn  that  he 
had  /  a  companion.”  Not  to  mention  a  mother  who  did  the  wash.  “[H]e  had  /  a 
companion,  as  I  did.”  As  to  the  alternate  posture,  the  writer-immersed-in-the- 
lives-of-the-masses,  Feld  is  equally  wry:  “At  this  point,”  he  writes,  apropos  of 
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nothing  much  more  than  hanging  out  with  the  locals  after  the  tourists  have 
gone,  “I  would  like  to  state  my  solidarity  with  the  working  classes.” 

Citizen:  the  word  derives  from  city,  one  who  dwells  there  and  enjoys  its 
rights.  Historically,  the  term  has  been  used  to  distinguish  civilians  from  sol¬ 
diery,  masters  from  apprentices,  denizens  from  transients,  those  who  live  by 
commerce  from  those  who  own  the  land.  “A  man  of  trade,  wrote  Samuel  John¬ 
son  in  his  dictionary,  “not  a  gentleman.”  The  word  therefore  is  shot  through 
with  division:  inside  is  preferred  to  out,  wealth  preferred  to  poverty,  greater 
wealth  to  wealth.  Feld’s  readers,  of  course,  will  understand  the  term  more 
broadly,  in  the  modern  sense:  the  citizen  is  one  who  belongs  to  the  nation,  not 
merely  to  its  densest  settlements;  the  citizen  has  rights  and  obligations  not 
governed,  in  theory,  by  guild  or  regulated  trade.  But  the  commonwealth  is  still 
a  common  good  that  depends  upon  exclusions,  exclusions  as  ruthless  as  were 
London’s  when  Isabella  Whitney  lost  her  place. 

The  country  to  which  Feld  belongs,  the— or  is  it  these ? — United  States,  is 
built,  like  any  other,  on  contradiction:  inclusiveness  and  xenophobia,  “equality” 
and  envy,  unity  and  severalness;  note  the  ambiguous  grammatical  number  that 
characterizes  our  very  name.  Contradiction  can  be  generative,  a  kind  of  tensile 
strength  or  provocation.  It  can  also  be  a  sorry  liability,  productive  of  nothing 
but  shame,  inaptitude,  and  incoherence.  Of  one  particular  period  when  inco¬ 
herence  seemed  to  reign- — morass  in  Cambodia  and  Vietnam,  break-ins  and 
cover-ups  and  payoffs  at  home — Feld  has  written  a  national  portrait-in-verse, 
part  satire,  part  lament,  and  three  parts  paradox:  a  study  of  the  treacheries 
that  bind  us.  The  poem  is  “Best  and  Only”;  its  first  part  is  “The  Ship  of  State.” 
Which  sails  on  a  river,  as  if  to  escape  the  clamor  of  public  affairs: 

The  way  a  carp’s  speckled  brown  and  white  head 
flashes  just  below  the  surface  of  the  Potomac 
night  waters,  Richard  Nixon’s  penis  almost  enters 

the  national  consciousness,  as  a  thin  gold  thread 
of  urine  stitches  him  to  an  August  night  in  1973, 
on  the  stern  of  the  Sequoia.  Standing  beside  him 

is  the  Cuban  financier  Bebe  Rebozo,  who  is  also 
pissing  into  the  river.  The  image  is  a  small  shame 
in  the  middle  of  many  greater  ones:  the  damp  dots 

on  his  pants  as  he  shakes  off  with  an  awkward 
drunk  step  back  and  zips  up:  the  president  pissing 
on  the  Republic,  over  which  he  stands. 
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Pastoral  was  always  the  genre  of  city  folk,  the  simple  life  a  fantasy  of  power 
elites. 

“The  Ship  of  State”  is  all  third-person,  a  telling  choice  for  a  portrait  of  inti¬ 
mate  friendship,  but  the  voice  passes  through  a  series  of  shifting  perspectives, 
allied  now  with  one  accidental  witness  and  now  with  another.  From  narrative 
omniscience,  endowed  as  it  is  with  hindsight  and  opinion,  the  stanzas  migrate 
to  the  sight-line  of  the  on-call  Secret  Service  agent,  “trained  to  see  elsewhere” 
while  guarding  the  men  on  the  boat,  and  then  to  the  hippie  playing  Frisbee  on 
the  riverbank,  who 

mistakes  the  drunken  laughter 
of  two  old  men  in  a  boat  for  the  drunken  laughter 
of  two  old  men  in  a  boat,  unaware  that  History 

is  passing  so  close  he’s  breathing  its  exhaust.  . .  . 

As  are  we  all,  the  poem  would  say;  it  has  blackened  our  lungs.  Along  the  poem’s 
Potomac,  each  corroborating  extra  adds  his  bit  of  the  night  to  the  whole. 

The  title  “Best  and  Only”  refers  in  the  first  instance  to  the  friendship 
between  the  poem’s  two  center-stage  personae:  Bebe  Rebozo  and  Richard 
Milhous  Nixon.  One  of  these  men  also  happened  to  be  the  president  of  the 
United  States:  we  only  get  them  one  at  a  time,  so  each  is  for  his  time  per¬ 
force  the  best  we  have.  One  man,  fallible  like  the  rest  of  us  or  even,  it  seems, 
more  fallible  than  any  other  score  of  us,  comes  for  better  or  worse  to  stand 
for  the  whole.  Feld  does  not  dwell  on  the  unhappy  commonplace:  the  incom¬ 
mensurate  scales  of  moral  stature  and  political  consequence.  He  does  dwell 
upon,  or  rather  ruefully  performs,  the  import  of  that  commonplace,  its  effect 
upon  the  dynamic  construction  and  reformulation  of  community.  Historically, 
Richard  Nixon  was  a  master  of  paranoia:  his  secret  enemies  list  became  a  not- 
so-exclusive  club  of  doubters  and  dissidents,  investigative  journalists,  critics 
of  the  war  in  Southeast  Asia,  social  progressives,  “Eastern  elites,”  and  public 
intellectuals.  The  secret  leaked:  to  appear  on  the  list  became  a  badge  of  honor; 
to  be  left  off  came  to  feel  like  a  slight.  The  enemies  list  was  a  scandal  and 
a  joke,  but  Nixon  was  not  wrong  about  the  league  he  fantasized:  of  people 
whose  motives  varied  widely  and  were  even  at  odds,  of  people  joined  in  action 
and  people  acting  separately,  of  activists  and  contemplatives,  of  people  with 
nothing  in  common  but  loathing  of  his  policies  and  methods,  the  president 
made  a  nation.  From  section  two  of  “Best  and  Only”: 

Protesters  under  the  cherry  trees:  notice 
how  each  fallen  petal  rots  from  the  inside 
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with  a  small  brown  dot  on  its  delicate  center-seam, 
like  a  piece  of  used  toilet  paper: 
so  corruption  is  essential  in  us.  It’s  in  our  guts. 

(“From  the  Apocrypha  of  Bebe  Rebozo”) 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  the  community  forged  by  contempt.  Default, 
oppositional,  the  social  body  is  also  retroactive,  grounded  in  common  memory 
of  a  shameful  era. 

And  even  a  shameful  era  is  profoundly  mixed:  bad  and  better,  harmful  and 
innocuous,  funny  and  lame,  all  of  it  food  for  nostalgia.  The  third  and  final  sec¬ 
tion  of  “Best  and  Only”  is  an  abecedarian  elegy  for  the  whole  of  the  gorgeous, 
botched,  youth-fearing,  youth-idolizing,  contradictory  American  century: 

Apollo.  Bebe  Rebozo.  Beatniks. 

The  Car. 


The  century 

when  Oral  Sex  came  into  its  own. 

The  Overdose.  People.  Peaceniks. 
Plutonium.  Post-.  Pop-.  Plastic-wrapped 
bundles  of  cocaine  washing  up 
on  Florida  beaches. 


Watergate.  World  Wars.  The  X  ray. 

Yeah  Yeah  Yeah.  Zen  Koan.  Ground  Zero. 

The  choral  refrain  does  not  resolve  to  a  solace  of  hail  and  farewell.  Fellow  feel¬ 
ing  is  here,  to  be  sure,  and  pity  for  our  shared  and  chronic  adolescence,  but  so 
is  the  sting. 

Feld  is  especially  deft  at  rendering  the  complexities  of  common  cultural 
reference  and  private  divides,  the  process  by  which  the  self  discovers  its  own 
nature  in  the  social  field.  In  a  poem  called  “Two  Chapters,”  in  the  resonant 
nave  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore,  buoyed  by  their  fragmentary  memory  of  Euclid¬ 
ean  optics  and  Palladian  perspective  and  every  art-history  book  they  have  ever 
consulted  on  transept  and  vault,  the  speaker  and  his  companion  eavesdrop 
on  another  pair  of  tourists.  They  hear  enough  to  be  appalled,  to  think  they’ve 
glimpsed  the  desiccated  heart  of  the  others’  relationship,  and  to  thank  their 
lucky  stars  for  that  which  makes  them  different.  The  moment  unfolds,  the 
couples  exchange  no  word  or  overt  glance.  And  after  it  all,  the  pair  that  guides 
us  through  their  poem,  the  pair  with  whom  we  feel  allied,  discovers  they  have 
misjudged.  What  had  seemed  like  one  thing  was  something  else  altogether; 
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our  pair  catches  the  trace  of  sorrows  and  kindnesses  they  had  not  been  gener¬ 
ous  enough  to  read  for.  A  small  moment,  and  no  open  transgression  or  harm. 
But  a  moment  worthy  of  James  in  what  it  reveals  of  the  soul.  “Awful,”  writes 
the  poet,  “and  unasked  for,  these  sudden,  sidelong  glimpses  of  the  self.” 


In  their  different  methods  and  different  cultural  moments,  Whitney, 
Rukeyser,  Jones,  and  Feld  cannot  be  made  to  add  up  to  a  single  poetic;  their 
example  is  neither  unified  nor  prescriptive.  But  their  work,  in  all  its  agility 
and  conceptual  range,  does  free  us  from  a  debilitating  premise  about  the  self. 
We  may,  though  we  needn’t,  consult  high  theory  to  find  what  we  find  in  the 
lyric  poem:  that  the  self  or  first  person  is  not,  in  the  first  instance,  singular. 
Like  language,  it  is  social  at  inception.  It  emerges  as  singular  in  the  process  of 
social  encounter  and  social  thinking-through,  in  the  byways  of  longing  and 
recoil,  in  the  shocks  of  recognition.  The  first  person  is  born  of  the  second  and 
born  again  of  the  third.  It  is  learned,  it  is  made,  it  is  less  a  home  than  a  mode 
of  navigation.  In  this  it  resembles  the  poem. 
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LYRIC  POETRY 


Stanley  Plumly 

A  Place  for  People  in  Lyric  Poetry 

You  may  remember  from  some  twenty  years  ago  the  PBS  series  titled  Voices 
and  Visions,  which  set  about  presenting  documentaries  of  thirteen  classic 
American  poets— from  Walt  Whitman  to  Sylvia  Plath.  Not  all  the  presenta¬ 
tions  are  of  equal  value,  though  the  one  on  Wallace  Stevens  is,  I  think,  espe¬ 
cially  good.  And  its  beginning,  its  opening  interview,  is  especially  revealing. 
The  first  interviewee  is  a  salty  old  New  Englander  who  worked  with  Stevens 
for  many  years  at  the  Hartford  Accident  and  Indemnity  Company.  You  will 
recall  that  Stevens  was  an  executive  in  and  a  lawyer  for  the  company,  his  legal 
opinions  themselves  achieving  a  kind  of  rationalist  poetry,  and  ranking  as 
models  of  judgments.  (And  there  is  a  picture,  by  the  way,  taken  in  1938,  of  all 
the  officers  of  the  company  posing  as  if  graduating.  In  the  picture,  it  is  clear 
that  Stevens’s  reputation  for  intimidation  of  his  colleagues  is  not  based  simply 
on  an  intellectual  superiority;  he  literally  towers,  in  height,  over  his  fellows.) 
Anyway,  the  retired  old  fellow  being  interviewed  starts  off,  in  answer  to  the 
question,  “What  do  you  remember  most  about  Wallace  Stevens?”  by  saying,  in 
one  of  those  inimitable  Connecticut  Yankee  accents:  “Well,  if  you  don’t  count 
his  personal  life,  I  guess  you  could  say  Stevens  was  a  happy  man.” 

The  term  personal  comes,  of  course,  from  the  same  root  as  person,  persona, 
and  personality,  all  of  which,  at  their  base,  hearken  to  the  common  sense  of 
saving  face,  putting  a  face  on,  wearing  a  mask,  and  so  forth.  Yeats  speaks  of  the 
poet — the  first  person  of  the  poet — as  revealing  him-  or  herself  only  through 
the  manifestation  of  the  mask— perhaps,  even,  the  manipulation  of  the  mask: 
the  way  he,  W.  B.  Yeats,  personally,  writes  acutely  from  intense  autobiographic, 
ennobling  experience,  yet  writes  theatrically,  too,  as  if  he  and  Maud  Gonne 
and  Robert  Gregory  and  whoever  were  dramatic  personae  or  characters  on  the 
stage  of  the  event  we  call  a  poem. 
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We  sat  together  at  one  summer’s  end, 

That  beautiful  mild  woman,  your  close  friend, 

And  you  and  I,  and  talked  of  poetry. 

I  said,  “A  line  will  take  us  hours  maybe; 

Yet  if  it  does  not  seem  a  moment’s  thought, 

Our  stitching  and  unstitching  has  been  naught. 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  two  women  in  this  poem,  “Adam’s  Curse,”  are 
real  people — Maud  Gonne  and  her,  in  fact,  sister,  Kathleen  Pilcher?  In  the 
poem  itself  they  are  figures,  masks  of  their  real-life  selves,  so  to  speak.  What 
does  it  matter  that  they  are  not  named  as  such — though  the  naming  of  literal 
figures  in  our  poems  would  become  an  American  habit  with  William  Carlos 
Williams — that  they  have  only  an  implicit  identity?  What  does  matter,  I  think, 
is  that  these  two  women  are  not  inventions,  are  not  expressly  anonymous 
(“That  beautiful  mild  woman”),  are  not  made  up  for  some  imagined  conve¬ 
nience  for  the  author,  who  himself  is  the  speaker- actor  in  the  “drama,”  and  who 
is  musing  over  what,  at  this  moment,  he  is  doing,  which  is  the  writing  of  and 
perfection  of  a  poem — employing,  I  might  add,  an  analogy  of  perceived  wom¬ 
en’s  domesticity:  their  happy  art  of  stitching  and  unstitching,  like  the  work  of 
the  real  teaching  nuns  in  “Among  School  Children,”  teachers  Yeats  observed 
when  he  was  an  Irish  senator  checking  out  the  quality  of  Irish  education. 

What  does  matter  is  that,  like  language  itself,  the  people,  the  human  fig¬ 
ures  in  and  of  our  poems,  testify  by  their  authenticating  presences  to  a  real 
etymology,  a  true  history,  an  actual  source  in  our  experience,  whatever  nec¬ 
essary  transformative  powers  intervene.  The  distortion,  refraction,  mask,  or 
protective-coloring  of  our  sources  should  not  lead  us  away  from  the  truth  of 
the  face  under  the  face,  the  fact  of  what  is  behind  the  mask.  How  much  differ¬ 
ence  does  it  make  that  Maud  Gonne’s  “friend,”  in  the  example  above,  is  in  real 
life  her  sister?  The  truth  of  the  poem  is  that  Kathleen  Pilcher  is  also  Maud’s 
“close  friend”  and  that  “friend”  rhymes  with  the  monosyllable  “end.” 

Our  concern  here  is  what  to  do  with  how  the  people  in  our  lives  live  in 
our  poems.  Stevens  lamented  once — and  I  paraphrase — that  life  is  a  problem 
of  people  and  that  that  was  missing  in  his  poems:  this  problem,  those  people. 
Warm  bodies.  I  happen  to  think  that  there  are  lots  of  warm  bodies  in  Stevens; 
even  the  snow  man,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  warm  body.  What  Stevens  may  be,  in¬ 
directly,  lamenting  is  his  “personal”  life,  the  other  person  in  it,  and  who  knows 
how  many  missing  persons.  As  a  young  man,  Stevens  fell  in  love  with  a  face, 
the  mask  of  a  face  on  the  Liberty  dime:  Elsie  Moll  was  her  name,  and  she  be¬ 
came,  for  this  poet,  his  chief  antagonist,  a  living  manifestation  of  the  illusion 
of  beauty,  even  the  necessary  angel  of  the  imagination.  They  were,  apparently, 
completely  incompatible.  Yet  she  serves  Stevens’s  poetry  as  a  kind  of  inspiriter, 
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a  conspirator,  if  you  will,  an  antithetical  muse,  who  underwrites  what  I  find 
to  be  Stevens’s  deep  emotional  stoicism.  “It  is  an  illusion  that  we  were  ever 
alive,”  he  writes  in  one  of  his  last  poems.  “Regard  the  freedom  of  seventy  years 
ago.  /  It  is  no  longer  air.  The  houses  still  stand,  /  Though  they  are  rigid  in  rigid 
emptiness.”  These  poignant  lines  are  from  “The  Rock,”  the  poem  that  immedi¬ 
ately  follows,  in  the  Collected  Poetry  and  Prose,  “Final  Soliloquy  of  the  Interior 
Paramour,”  Stevens’s  most  beautiful  lyric  of  self-reference  and  isolation,  and 
his  singular  embrace  of  the  reader  who  is  or  is  not  there. 

Light  the  first  light  of  evening,  as  in  a  room 
In  which  we  rest  and,  for  small  reason,  think 
The  world  imagined  is  the  ultimate  good. 

This  is,  therefore,  the  intensest  rendezvous. 

It  is  in  that  thought  that  we  collect  ourselves, 

Out  of  all  the  indifferences,  into  one  thing: 

Within  a  single  thing,  a  single  shawl 

Wrapped  tightly  round  us,  since  we  are  poor,  a  warmth, 

A  light,  a  power,  the  miraculous  influence. 

Here,  now,  we  forget  each  other  and  ourselves. 

We  feel  the  obscurity  of  an  order,  a  whole, 

A  knowledge,  that  which  arranged  the  rendezvous, 

Within  its  vital  boundary,  in  the  mind. 

We  say  God  and  the  imagination  are  one  .  .  . 

How  high  that  highest  candle  lights  the  dark. 

Out  of  this  same  light,  out  of  the  central  mind, 

We  make  a  dwelling  in  the  evening  air, 

In  which  being  there  together  is  enough. 

When  Keats,  in  the  nightingale  ode,  makes  reference  to  the  world  “Here, 
where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan;  /  Where  palsy  shakes  a  few,  sad,  last 
grey  hairs,  /  Where  youth  grows  pale,  and  spectre-thin,  and  dies;  /  Where  but 
to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow” — when  Keats  sets  the  stage  this  way,  we  know 
he  is  alluding  to  his  brother  Tom,  dead  just  months  before  of  the  “wasting  dis¬ 
ease”;  and  we  know  that  he  knows  that  he  is  becoming  ill  himself  of  likely  the 
same  symptoms,  symptoms  that  have  had  and  will  have  consequences  within 
his  family;  and  we  know  how  much  of  his  medical  training  is  backed  up  be- 
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hind  the  image  of  the  sad,  last  gray  hairs  of  the  old  and  dying,  an  age  he  will 
never  be.  I  believe  it  is  not  so  much  the  degree  to  which  the  people  in  our 
lives  show  up  in  our  poems  but  the  degree  to  which  they  stand  behind  them. 
The  degree  to  which  those  who  inspire  us  or  conspire  with  us  can  become 
powerful  and  useful  archetypes — not  with  a  capital  A  but  a  quieter,  intimate 
lowercase  tension,  antagonism,  or  presence,  someone  wholly  other. 

Robert  Lowell  asks:  “Yet  why  not  say  what  happened?”  Which,  I  think, 
is  different  from  asking  to  whom  did  it  happen.  Lowell’s  good  and  great 
poems,  for  me,  become  less  good  the  more  they  literalize,  or  claim  to,  the 
people  breaking  his  heart  or  whose  hearts  he  is  breaking.  And  it  may  sound 
absurd  that  John  Berryman  should  disavow  any  autobiographic  connection 
to  his  Henry  figure  in  the  Dream  Songs.  But  he  does,  and  I  see  his  point:  of 
course  the  poems  are  about  Berryman,  but  Berryman  as  Henry,  no  less  than 
Berryman  as  Mistress  Bradstreet.  The  actual  people,  places,  and  things  name- 
dropped  in  Dream  Songs  are  coincidental  to  the  double  identity  of  poet  and 
persona.  Just  as  there  is  no  such  point  of  view  as  omniscience  in  poetry,  there 
is  only  the  limited  knowledge  of  the  first-person  pronoun,  however  that  pro¬ 
noun  is  manifested  through  its  various  masks:  I,  you,  he,  she,  Henry,  et  al. 
And  that  knowledge  is  limited  by  and  to  those  people  in  those  landscapes,  in 
those  houses,  in  those  rooms  we  share  and  in  which  we  suffer.  The  protago¬ 
nist-antagonist  relationship  is  the  fundamental  meaningful  tension  in  a  poem, 
whether  the  human  arrangement  is  between  us  and  other  people  directly  or 
us  and  other  people  indirectly,  with  a  bird  or  an  urn  or  a  god  intervening.  “I 
cannot  live  with  You —  /  It  would  be  Life,”  writes  Dickinson,  but  the  poem 
(640)  cannot  live  without  the  “You.”  I  know  lots  of  things,  says  Stevens,  in¬ 
cluding  “noble  accents”  and  “lucid,  inescapable  rhythms;  /  But  I  know,  too,  / 
That  the  blackbird  is  involved  /  In  what  I  know”;  and  what  I  know  is  that  “A 
man  and  a  woman  /  Are  one,”  even  if  you  add  a  blackbird. 

When  Stevens  asks  us  to  take  off  our  square  hats  and  put  on  our  sombre¬ 
ros,  he  is  asking  us  to  forgo  our  four-cornered  superior  rationalism  in  favor 
of  the  roundness,  the  connectiveness,  the  familiars  of  the  imagination.  For 
the  literalists  who  see  Sylvia  Plath  as  a  confessional  poet  and  her  poems  as 
therapy  for  a  lost  father,  an  obsessive  mother,  or  an  unfaithful  husband — they 
should  look  again  at  the  brilliant  art  of  the  brilliant  poems.  Should  look  again 
at  the  living  hand  of  the  poet  at  work,  shaping  her  material  out  of  the  clay  that 
represents  the  flesh  and  blood  of  her  life.  Should  look  again  at  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  material  into  the  archetypal— the  father,  for  instance,  into  figure. 
The  imagination  makes  from  its  sources,  not  the  other  way  around.  No  poet, 
however  manifest,  is  ever  alone  in  his  or  her  poem.  Sonnets,  elegies,  odes, 
the  textual  landscapes  of  the  love,  grief,  and  thought  as  feeling:  none  of  these 
forms  is  possible  without  other  people,  whether  announced,  alluded  to,  or 
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acknowledged  by  their  absence.  People  are  where  the  narrative  comes  from, 
even  when  language  apparently  supersedes  every  motive  behind  the  poem  s 
making:  narrative  is  the  movement  of  and  between  sentences,  fragments,  the 
words  themselves. 

Stevens,  of  all  poets,  asks:  “What  is  [the  poet’s]  function?  Certainly  it  is 
not  to  lead  people  out  of  the  confusion  in  which  they  find  themselves.  Nor  is 
it,  I  think,  to  comfort  them  while  they  follow  their  leaders  to  and  fro.  I  think 
that  his  function  is  to  make  his  imagination  theirs  and  that  he  fulfills  himself 
only  as  he  sees  his  imagination  become  the  light  in  the  minds  of  others.  His 
role,  in  short,  is  to  help  people  live  their  lives.”  And  how  does  the  poet  recon¬ 
cile  this  apparent  high-minded  intention  with  the  high  calling  of  art?  Well, 
one  way  is  by  making  sure  that  the  people  in  and  of  our  poems  are  worthy  of 
the  attention  of  the  people  reading  them.  But  not  because,  as  subjects,  they 
are  virtuous,  but  because  they  are  vital:  because  our  imaginations  have  made 
them — and  ourselves— worth  the  bother  of  our  art. 

And  worthy  in  the  way  that  “It  is  not  upon  you  alone  the  dark  patches  fall, 
/  The  dark  threw  its  patches  down  upon  me  also,”  as  Whitman  puts  it.  And 
worthy  in  the  way  that  you  broke  your  appointment  and  “did  not  come.  ...  as 
the  hope-hour  stroked  its  sum,  /  You  did  not  come,”  as  Hardy  says.  And  wor¬ 
thy  in  the  way  that  “For  most  of  us,  there  is  only  the  unattended  /  Moment, 
the  moment  in  and  out  of  time,  /  The  distraction  fit,  lost  in  a  shaft  of  sunlight, 
/  The  wild  thyme  unseen,  or  the  winter  lightning  /  Or  the  waterfall,  or  music 
heard  so  deeply  ...  I  While  the  music  lasts,”  as  Eliot  writes  in  the  third  of  the 
great  Four  Quartets. 
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Ann  Townsend 

A  Mind  for  Metaphors 


Drawing  diagrams  I  measured 
Movements  of  the  stars; 

Though  her  tender  flesh  is  near 
Her  mind  I  cannot  measure. 

Sometime  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  sixth  Dalai  Lama  wrote  this  brief 
but  revealing  poem  about  the  problem  of  people.  The  poem’s  orderly  division 
in  two  neat  halves  enacts  the  struggle  to  impose  a  form,  or  “measure,”  upon 
the  unknowable  woman  sitting  right  beside  the  narrator.  We  long  to  take  the 
measure  of  someone  else’s  mind,  but  lack  the  tools  for  gaining  the  access  we 
seek.  Need  to  solve  or  settle  your  lover’s  essential  strangeness?  Sorry,  no  mea¬ 
suring  device  exists.  The  devices  and  strategies  we  count  on  to  chart  the  stars 
are  quite  useless  under  love’s  circumstances.  Does  it  matter  that  the  brief  life 
of  the  sixth  Dalai  Lama  was  as  divided  as  this  little  poem?  Dalai  Lama  by  day, 
he  was  a  lover  of  women,  intoxicants,  adventure  by  night.  It  would  be  easy  to 
draw  a  connection  between  the  life  of  his  poems  and  the  facts  of  his  life.  But 
one  of  the  problems  with  people  is  that  we  all  too  often  misinterpret.  When 
poetry  addresses  the  difficulty  of  knowing  others,  or  even  of  knowing  our¬ 
selves,  what  is  at  the  heart  of  the  problem?  The  tools  we  use,  of  course. 

Fundamentally  alone,  reliant  on  our  senses  and  on  how  we  interpret  what 
the  senses  provide,  still  we  seek  connection  and  contact,  we  crave  the  touch 
of  those  we  love.  Mistakes  abound  as  we  reach  toward  others.  The  eye  has  a 
natural  blind  spot,  so  we  never  stop  reconfiguring  what  we  see,  and  our  revi¬ 
sions  inevitably  impose  forms  or  narratives  upon  experience.  Governed  by  a 
restless  interior  life,  we  interpret,  reflect,  and  reenact  a  wealth  of  sensory  in¬ 
formation,  comparing  new  impressions,  revising  older  ones.  To  record  these 
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impressions  is  our  human  compulsion,  our  homage  to  the  world  as  it  passes 
through  us  and  disappears.  And  besides,  this  comforts  us.  We  structure  and 
compose  our  lives,  in  part,  to  interpret  and  calm  the  chaos  that  assaults  our 
nervous  systems.  We  know,  like  Milton,  that  “The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and 
in  itself  /  Can  make  a  Heav’n  of  Hell,  a  Hell  of  Heav’n.”  But  a  single  sensation, 
a  neurological  perception  of  a  stimulus,  like  an  odor,  lasts  only  an  instant.  It 
is  episodic  rather  than  narrative.  Because  no  one  apprehends  sensory  impres¬ 
sions  in  quite  the  same  way  as  I  do,  you  are  mistaken  if  you  believe  you  see 
what  I  see.  But  when  we  make  language  out  of  sensation,  we  reach  across  the 
boundaries  between  us.  Representing  the  world  alters  it,  even  transforms  it, 
and  that  transformation  allows  others  to  make  sense  of  our  sensations.  So 
when  I  seek  to  represent  the  world,  I  turn  intentionally  toward  metaphor. 

Derived  from  a  Greek  word  that  means  “carrying  across,”  metaphor  brings 
something  new  into  being  by  linking  two  known  things,  and  by  insisting  upon 
the  similarity  embedded  in  difference.  The  connections  we  forge  suggest  how 
two  things  are  alike,  but  the  success  of  metaphor  depends  on  essential  differ¬ 
ence.  In  other  words,  to  make  metaphor  is  to  insist  on  a  necessary  error.  In  “In 
Memory  of  W.  B.  Yeats,”  Auden  makes  such  a  gesture,  endowing  Yeats’s  poems 
with  their  own  life  and  agency  in  the  lines  “By  mourning  tongues  /  The  death 
of  the  poet  was  kept  from  his  poems.”  Absent  their  maker  these  poems  scatter 
across  the  world,  take  on  new  interpretation,  are  internalized  and  digested  by 
new  readers.  And  more  than  that:  what  Kafka  says  in  a  letter  to  Felice  Bauer 
(“I  am  made  of  literature”)  is  how  Auden  transforms  Yeats  after  death: 

Now  he  is  scattered  among  a  hundred  cities 
And  wholly  given  over  to  unfamiliar  affections 
To  find  his  happiness  in  another  kind  of  wood 
And  be  punished  under  a  foreign  code  of  conscience. 

The  words  of  a  dead  man 

Are  modified  in  the  guts  of  the  living. 

Now  the  poet’s  body  is  changed,  utterly;  witness  Auden  mapping  it,  laying 
out  an  electrified  country  that  zone  by  zone  fades  and  loses  power.  Here  he 
underscores  how  the  body  shuts  down  even  while  Yeats’s  poems  live: 

But  for  him  it  was  his  last  afternoon  as  himself, 

An  afternoon  of  nurses  and  rumours; 

The  provinces  of  his  body  revolted, 

The  squares  of  his  mind  were  empty, 

Silence  invaded  the  suburbs, 

The  current  of  his  feeling  failed;  he  became  his  admirers. 
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Poetry  asks  its  readers  for  a  species  of  double  vision,  as  two  things  be¬ 
come  a  third  and  yet  continue  to  remain  themselves.  Etymologically,  the  word 
error,  or  errancy,  is  related  to  the  Latin  errare,  “to  wander”  (which,  according 
to  Linda  Gregerson,  provides  the  source  for  the  phrase  knight- errant).  Mental 
wandering,  the  mind  at  play,  and  the  seemingly  accidental  associations  that 
emerge  from  wandering:  these  are  the  tools  we  use  to  create  the  collage  that 
corresponds  to  our  selves.  In  this  way,  both  metaphor  and  contemplation  arise 
from  the  same  fertile  ground.  Poetic  leaping  has  long  been  recognized  as  con¬ 
ceptually  illogical,  even  irrational.  Lor  evidence  of  this,  look  to  Aristotle,  who 
says  those  who  make  metaphor  embrace  a  necessary  madness.  Anne  Carson 
explores  these  ideas  in  her  poem  “Essay  on  What  I  Think  About  Most”: 

Lots  of  people  including  Aristotle  think  error 
an  interesting  and  valuable  mental  event. 

In  his  discussion  of  metaphor  in  the  Rhetoric 
Aristotle  said  there  are  3  kinds  of  words. 

Strange,  ordinary  and  metaphorical. 

“Strange  words  simply  puzzle  us; 
ordinary  words  convey  what  we  know  already; 
it  is  from  metaphor  that  we  can  get  hold  of  something  new  &  fresh” 

(Rhetoric,  14101210-13). 

In  what  does  the  freshness  of  metaphor  consist? 

Aristotle  says  that  metaphor  causes  the  mind  to  experience  itself 

in  the  act  of  making  a  mistake. 

Later  in  the  same  poem  she  extends  the  field  of  discussion  even  further: 

...  a  poet  like  Alkman 

sidesteps  fear,  anxiety,  shame,  remorse 

and  all  the  other  silly  emotions  associated  with  making  mistakes 
in  order  to  engage 
the  fact  of  the  matter. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  for  humans  is  imperfection. 

Our  lapses,  our  missteps,  our  omissions,  our  errors  of  the  mind,  all  of  these 
deeply  engage  us.  But  “fear,  anxiety,  shame,  remorse  /  and  all  the  other  silly 
emotions”  do  not  cease  to  be  present  in  poetry  simply  because  we  aspire  to 
understand  ourselves.  Indeed,  self-understanding  often  conflicts  with  the  con¬ 
trary  evidence  the  senses  provide. 
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Through  multiple  encounters  with  flux  and  contingency  in  Berryman’s 
Dream  Songs,  but  particularly  in  Dream  Song  29,  Berryman’s  poems  capture 
states  of  psychological  confusion.  In  Dream  Song  29,  Henry  is  alert  and  wor¬ 
ried,  the  poem  emerging  out  of  confusion,  the  weight  and  pressure  of  sorrow: 

There  sat  down,  once,  a  thing  on  Henry’s  heart 
so  heavy,  if  he  had  a  hundred  years 
&  more,  &  weeping,  sleepless,  in  all  them  time 
Henry  could  not  make  good. 

It’s  as  if  he’s  emerged  in  terror  from  a  psychotic  state,  a  hallucination,  or  a 
dream,  and  now  wonders  what  he’s  said  or  done,  whom  he’s  killed,  or  failed 
to  save.  He  seeks  the  error  that  has  yet  to  happen.  He  knows  he’s  the  cause 
of  some  trauma,  but  cannot  locate  the  event.  In  the  middle  of  the  poem,  he 
struggles  to  interpret  the  images  insistently  present  in  his  head: 

And  there  is  another  thing  he  has  in  mind 

like  a  grave  Sienese  face  a  thousand  years 

would  fail  to  blur  the  still  profiled  reproach  of.  Ghastly, 

with  open  eyes,  he  attends,  blind. 

All  the  bells  say:  too  late.  This  is  not  for  tears; 
thinking. 

Dreams  emerge  into  daylight  not  whole  but  filled  with  gaps  in  the  narra¬ 
tive.  How  much  is  he  responsible  for  remembering?  What  responsibility  does 
he  bear  for  the  lives  of  other  people  in  the  poem?  What  kind  of  emotional 
work  must  he  do  in  order  to  preserve  those  people  he  might  unintentionally 
kill?  What  are  his  dreams  telling  him?  There  is  a  story  trying  to  emerge  in  this 
poem,  and  Berryman’s  achievement  lies  in  how  he  thwarts  its  emergence.  The 
sensory  details  in  the  poem  support  this  confusion:  a  “little  cough”  here,  “an 
odour”  there,  “a  chime,”  so  that  all  memory-making  filters  through  a  complex 
and  uneasy  synesthesia.  The  past  is  at  the  edge  of  recall,  is  not  easily  mani¬ 
fested,  and  certainly  not  to  be  relied  upon.  No  wonder  Berryman’s  poems  so 
frequently  adopt  a  role  to  play  or  a  mask  to  wear.  Under  pressure,  the  face  we 
present  to  the  world  depends  on  the  course  of  the  weather. 

Critics  and  psychoanalysts  who  talk  about  the  connection  between 
dreams,  free  association,  wordplay,  and  “hidden”  truth  often  link  creativity 
and  chaos,  as  Adam  Phillips  does: 

Our  dreams  and  the  poetry  we  write  (and  speak)  verge  on  incoherence  and 
nonsense;  the  moments  when  sense  begins  to  turn,  or  fade,  also  define  us. 
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Going  out  of  bounds  might  be  as  close  as  we  can  get  to  that  recurrent  fear 
of  being  other-minded  which  seems  also  to  be  a  wish.  The  unconscious  de¬ 
scribes  an  apprehension  that  there  are  other  minds— other,  that  is,  than  the 
one  we  easily  recognize— going  on  inside  us;  that  there  is  something  inside 
us,  and  between  ourselves  and  other  people,  that  is  forever  verging  on  inco¬ 
herence  and  nonsense. 

(Promises,  Promises) 

Berryman’s  Henry  both  knows  and  fails  to  know  his  own  mind.  The  Dream 
Songs  plays  out  this  unreliability,  suggesting  that  not  only  do  we  not  know  our 
closest  companions,  we  do  not  know  ourselves  in  a  fixed  or  daylight  manner. 
In  these  poems  knowledge  is  momentary,  and  our  only  assurance  is  that  the 
next  poem’s  truth  will  have  mutated.  Dream  images:  how  real  are  they,  how 
much  weight  do  they  have  in  our  waking  lives?  How  are  the  landscapes  of 
dreams  like  the  landscapes  created  by  poetic  metaphor?  In  their  compression, 
weight,  and  symbolic  logic,  dreams  are  our  nighttime  errancy. 

He  knows:  he  went  over  everyone,  &  nobody’s  missing. 

Often  he  reckons,  in  the  dawn,  them  up. 

Nobody  is  ever  missing. 

As  long  ago  as  1621,  Robert  Burton  recognized  that  how  we  describe  our¬ 
selves  depends  on  the  circumstances,  on  the  audience,  and  on  the  shifts  and 
tides  in  our  emotional  lives.  While  hallucinations  and  paranoid  visions  cer¬ 
tainly  take  place  on  sanity’s  far  edge,  Burton  knows  that  emotional  experi¬ 
ence  occurs  over  a  large  continuum.  We  are  all  subject,  at  one  time  or  another, 
to  wrong  impressions:  sometimes  we  misunderstand  each  other,  sometimes 
all  the  “senses  are  troubled,  [we]  think  [we]  see,  hear,  smell,  and  touch  that 
which  [we]  do  not”  (Anatomy  of  Melancholy) .  Going  further  along  the  spec¬ 
trum  of  symptoms,  Burton  describes  a  series  of  patients  who  can  no  longer 
distinguish  between  the  metaphoric  and  the  material  world:  some  are  afraid 
that  “they  are  all  glass,  and  therefore  will  suffer  no  man  to  come  near  them: 
that  they  are  all  cork,  as  light  as  feathers;  others  as  heavy  as  lead;  some  are 
afraid  their  heads  will  fall  off  their  shoulders,  that  they  have  frogs  in  their  bel¬ 
lies,  etc.”  One  definition  of  madness:  to  believe  one’s  own  body  has  the  capac¬ 
ity  to  be  utterly  transformed,  indeed,  made  metaphoric. 

If  metaphor  is  the  necessary  semantic  mistake,  the  madness  that  connects 
us,  then  it  might  be  useful  to  consider  two  contending  theories  of  mind,  one 
lately  espoused  by  Daniel  Dennett,  one  by  the  contrarian  philosopher  Galen 
Strawson.  In  brief,  the  argument  looks  like  this:  Dennett  and  others  such  as 
psychologist  Jerome  Bruner  and  neurologist  Oliver  Sacks  suggest  that  we  con- 
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struct  identity  around  the  stories  we  tell  about  ourselves,  and  to  ourselves. 
Writing  in  1988  in  the  Times  Literary  Supplement,  Dennett  claims  that  “we  are 
all  virtuoso  novelists,  who  find  ourselves  engaged  in  all  sorts  of  behaviour  .  .  . 
and  we  always  try  to  put  the  best  ‘faces’  on  it  we  can.  We  try  to  make  all  of  our 
material  cohere  into  a  single  good  story.  .  .  .  The  chief  fictional  character  at 
the  centre  of  that  autobiography  is  one’s  self”  (“Why  Everyone  Is  a  Novelist”). 

Galen  Strawson  doesn’t  mind  the  notion  that  some  of  us  seek  to  create 
coherent  narratives  about  our  lives.  Of  course  we  do.  What  he  disputes  is  the 
assumption  that  such  a  narrative-driven  life  is  the  best  or  most  moral  way  to 
live — “best”  because,  as  Dennett  believes,  it  provides  a  structure  by  which  we 
achieve  mature  personhood.  Instead,  Strawson  seeks  to  operate  under  another 
framework,  as  an  “episodic”  personality  rather  than  a  “narrative  personality.” 
He  says:  “If  one  is  Episodic.  .  .  ,  one  does  not  figure  oneself,  considered  as 
a  self,  as  something  that  was  there  in  the  (further)  past  and  will  be  there  in 
the  (further)  future.  .  .  .  although  one  is  perfectly  well  aware  that  one  has 
long-term  continuity  considered  as  a  whole  human  being.  Episodics  are  likely 
to  have  no  particular  tendency  to  see  their  life  in  Narrative  terms”  (“Against 
Narrativity”).  Genuinely  disinterested  in  narrative  self-fashioning,  Strawson 
believes  instead  that  episodic  personalities  prefer  to  live  more  exclusively  in 
the  present  tense.  I’ll  leap  here  and  suggest  that  an  episodic  frame  of  mind  is 
also  a  lyric  frame  of  mind.  Reading  a  lyric  poem,  we  experience  an  illusion  of 
stopped  time,  of  radical  subjectivity.  The  subjective  lyric  “I”  is  not  traveling  on 
a  straight  road  of  progress  toward  a  good  life,  but  is  more  likely  to  be  in  the 
midst  of  momentary  drama  or  crisis,  to  be,  in  fact,  in  the  midst  of  a  mistake. 
Or,  as  Adam  Phillips  says,  “We  are  not  continually  making  mistakes,  we  are 
continually  making  alternate  lives”  (On  Flirtation ).  Or,  as  Randall  Jarrell  says, 
“And  yet,  the  ways  we  miss  our  lives  are  life”  (“A  Girl  in  a  Library”). 

One  further  claim  about  the  nature  of  both  metaphor  and  perception 
comes  from  Viktor  Shklovsky,  in  his  1917  essay  “Art  as  Technique,”  in  which 
he  advocates  an  art  of  “defamiliarization”: 

The  purpose  of  art  is  to  impart  the  sensation  of  things  as  they  are  perceived 
and  not  as  they  are  known.  The  technique  of  art  is  to  make  objects  “unfamil¬ 
iar,”  to  make  forms  difficult,  to  increase  the  difficulty  and  length  of  perception 
because  the  process  of  perception  is  an  aesthetic  end  in  itself  and  must  be 
prolonged. 

Perception:  how  do  you  represent  it?  Here  is  Anne  Carson  again:  “Sokrates’ 
central  argument,  as  he  goes  on  to  reevaluate  madness,  is  that  you  keep  your 
mind  to  yourself  at  the  cost  of  closing  out  the  gods.  Truly  good  and  indeed  di¬ 
vine  things  are  alive  and  active  outside  you  and  should  be  let  in  to  work  their 
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changes.  Such  incursions  formally  instruct  and  enrich  our  lives  in  society;  no 
prophet  or  healer  or  poet  could  practice  his  art  if  he  did  not  lose  his  mind, 
Sokrates  says”  (Eros  the  Bittersweet ). 

Someone  with  a  narrative  sensibility  might  be  inclined  to  see  fragmenta¬ 
tion  or  defamiliarization  as  symptoms  of  madness.  But  the  nature  of  metaphor 
itself  leads  us  toward  an  episodic  understanding  of  a  poem.  John  Berryman’s 
poems  give  us  the  experience  of  living  in  the  midst  of  perception.  This  is  a 
feature  of  his  lyric  personality.  It’s  the  wellspring  of  both  pain  and  the  beauty 
that  emerges  from  pain.  Unreliable,  momentary,  subject  to  interpretation,  not 
bound  to  be  final  and  fixed  from  one  version  to  another,  from  writer  to  reader, 
each  poem  is  a  translation  of  selfhood. 

When  we  are  feeling  at  a  loss  in  a  poem,  metaphor  comes  to  the  rescue. 
Metaphor  is  instructive,  tactical,  and  interactive;  it  succeeds  when  its  audi¬ 
ence  sees  it  as  both  strange  and  true.  We  need  metaphor  to  make  the  error 
that  allows  us  to  reach  beyond  ourselves.  As  a  final  example,  consider  Sally 
Mann’s  recent  photographs  of  the  landscape  of  the  American  South.  Using 
“damaged  lenses  and  a  camera  that  requires  [her]  ...  to  use  her  hand  as  a  shut¬ 
ter,  these  photographs  are  marked  by  the  scratches,  light  leaks,  and  shifts  in 
focus  that  were  part  of  the  photographic  process  as  it  developed  during  the 
nineteenth  century”  (from  the  PBS  documentary).  These  “light  leaks”  around 
the  edge  of  the  image  create  an  effect  of  haze  known  as  “vignetting.”  What  are 
the  implications  of  haze?  Can  haze  suggest  a  method  of  perception?  Mann’s 
images  are  scratched,  blurred,  tear-glazed.  They  compel  us  to  look  intently 
at  subjects  that  can  be  difficult,  at  first,  to  identify.  It’s  like  seeing  with  eyes 
that  are  flawed,  and  emotional;  these  photographs  invite  us,  much  as  Berry¬ 
man’s  poems  do,  into  a  world  damaged  by  the  past  and  confused  in  the  pres¬ 
ent.  These  photographs  bear  the  marks  of  both  their  method  and  their  maker. 
If  indeed  “The  fact  of  the  matter  for  humans  is  imperfection,”  Mann  forges 
a  direct  link  between  emotion  and  imperfection.  In  the  same  way,  the  lyric 
poem  stands  in  the  present  with  all  the  attendant  errors  of  perception  that 
immediacy  and  emotion  permit. 
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ALAN  SHAPIRO 


From  The  Book  of  Last  Thoughts 


Country  Western  Singer 


I  used  to  feel  like  a  new  man 
After  the  day’s  first  brew. 

But  then  the  new  man  I  became 
Would  need  a  tall  one  too. 

As  would  the  new  man  he  became. 

And  the  new  one  after  him 

And  so  on  and  so  forth  till  the  new  men  made 

The  dizzy  room  go  dim. 

And  each  one  said,  I’ll  be  your  muse, 

I’ll  trade  you  song  for  beer: 

He  said,  I’ll  be  your  salt  lick,  honey, 

If  you  will  be  my  deer. 

He  said,  I’ll  be  your  happy  hour, 

And  you,  boy,  you’ll  be  mine 
And  mine  won’t  end  at  six  or  seven 
Or  even  at  closing  time. 

Yes,  son,  I’ll  be  your  spirit  guide; 

I’ll  lead  you  to  Absolut, 

To  Dewers,  Bushmills,  and  Jamisons, 

Then  down  to  Old  Tangle  Foot. 

And  there  I’ll  drain  the  pretense  from  you 
That  propped  you  up  so  high; 

I’ll  teach  you  salvation’s  just 
Salivation  without  the  I. 
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To  hear  his  sweet  talk  was  to  think 
You’d  gone  from  rags  to  riches, 

Till  going  from  drink  to  drink  became 
Like  going  from  hags  to  bitches, 

Like  going  from  bed  to  barroom  stool, 

From  stool  to  bathroom  stall, 

From  stall  to  sink,  from  sink  to  stool, 

From  stool  to  hospital. 

Now  the  monitors  beep  like  pinball  machines, 
And  coldly  the  IV  drips; 

And  a  nurse  runs  a  moistened  washcloth  over 
My  parched  and  bleeding  lips, 

And  the  blood  I  taste,  the  blood  I  swallow 
Is  as  far  away  from  wine 
As  5:10  is  for  the  one  who  dies 
At  5:09. 
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ALAN  SHAPIRO 


Poet 


I  was  the  one  dead  inside  the  music — 
my  voice  forever  in  the  cave  of  it, 
shaping  the  quick  clay 

of  syllables  into  songs  of  praise. 

I  was  the  one  dead  inside  the  praise 
that  praised  you,  “singing  your  praises.” 

I  was  the  one  dead  inside  the  singing, 
the  one  dead  inside  the  song 
I  pulled  away  from  you  to  sing, 

withdrawn  inside  it,  hiding  inside  it, 
inside  it  touching  you  and  being  touched 
inside  and  out,  and  knowing  it  all 

only  as  melody  in  which 
nothing  exists  beyond  the  wish 
that  if  I  couldn’t  love  you  better 

I  could  at  least  keep  singing 
as  if  I  could.  And  all  for  what? 

That  last  infirmity? 

my  voice  forever  scattering 
away  in  echoes  other  voices 
I  will  never  hear  might  sound? 
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What  good  will  it  do  me  then? 

That  ancient  story,  love, 
you  know  how  wrong  it  is, 

how  backward,  for  it  was  you 

who  sought  me  out  among  the  singing  shades, 

who  turned  back,  and  kept  turning 

daily,  nightly,  and  I  who  vanished, 
turning  away  from  you 
to  listen  to  them  sing 

about  how  beautiful  you  are, 

how  stupid  one  would  have  to  be 

to  turn  away  from  beauty  such  as  yours. 

What  wouldn’t  I  give  to  touch  your  body  now? 
That’s  what  the  dead  are  singing. 

That’s  what  they’ve  always  sung. 

All  the  dead  know  how  to  do  is  sing. 
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ALAN  SHAPIRO 


Dentist 


Spare  me  the  judgment  seat, 
the  immaculate  apron 
with  its  little  chains. 

Spare  me  the  old  saw 
of  a  tooth  for  a  tooth, 
and  the  pearly  whites 
of  the  good  doctor 
who  brings  the  blinding 
bright  light  down.  Spare  me 
That  eternal  lidocaine. 

That  leaden  sheet. 

I  know  the  drill. 

I  know  the  joke 
About  the  final  cavity 
I’m  soon  to  fill. 

Spare  me. 
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ALAN  SHAPIRO 


Family  Man 


I  stop  beyond  the  pasture 
in  the  dark  crease 
between  hills 
that  rise  so  steeply 
that  the  only 
light  left  is  in 
the  tops  of  trees. 

I  stop  where  the  snow 
I  have  to  stomp  through 
not  to  slip  on 
will  not  break, 
bracing  myself 
against  rough  bark 
to  keep  from  falling, 

while  over  me 
where  the  light  is 
there  is  wind 
I  can’t  feel, 
that  can’t  reach  me, 
the  highest  branches 
pitching  the  last  leaves 

down  through  the  shadowy 
blue  and  bluer 
stillness  which 
they  deepen  somehow 
by  disturbing. 

Even  my  breath, 
as  I  breathe  it. 
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seems  to  freeze 
in  the  angelic 
shape  of  its  release. 
And  so,  dear  ones, 
when  I  hear  my  name 
come  over  the  held 
behind  me  where 

the  day  is, 
out  of  the  alien 
day,  keen-scented, 
loyal,  determined 
not  to  leave 
without  its  prey, 

forgive  me  if 
I  let  myself, 

just  now,  be  something 
no  name  could  find. 

I  am  cold 

and  numb,  and  it  is 
sweet  to  be  so. 
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^TER  2o0^ 

WRITERS  &  WRITING 


David  Caplan 

Ethical  Suffering 

On  the  Work  of  Alan  Shapiro 


In  1995  the  poet  Alan  Shapiro  impatiently  awaited  a  flight  to  Houston,  where 
his  sister  lay  dying  of  breast  cancer.  At  the  airport  he  noticed  members  of  the 
Bill  T.  Jones  dance  troupe  waiting  for  the  same  flight.  Shapiro  told  a  dancer 
that  that  weekend  he  had  seen  and  liked  the  troupe’s  production  Still/Here — 
which  incorporates  the  video  testimony  of  terminally  ill  patients,  mixing  docu¬ 
mentary  evidence  and  artistic  representation,  as  well  as  primarily  fictional  and 
nonfictional  genres  such  as  dance,  video  art,  and  medical  and  autobiographi¬ 
cal  narrative.  The  dancer  thanked  him;  other  members  of  the  troupe,  over¬ 
hearing  the  conversation,  accepted  the  compliment  with  similar  graciousness, 
smiling  at  their  admirer.  As  Shapiro  wondered  what  to  say  next,  the  airline 
announced  that  the  flight  had  been  canceled.  A  line  formed  to  rebook  the  pas¬ 
sengers,  but  Shapiro  found  himself  at  the  back.  As  he  pushed  toward  the  coun¬ 
ter,  the  dancer  objected,  “Hey,  you’re  not  gonna  cut  in  line,  are  you?”  “I  have 
a  dying  sister!”  Shapiro  exclaimed,  truthful  but  somewhat  incoherent.  “Yeah,” 
the  dancer  retorted.  “Doesn’t  everybody.”  Remembering  this  moment  in  his 
memoir  of  his  sister’s  illness,  Vigil,  Shapiro  observed,  “The  boundary  between 
art  and  life  at  that  particular  moment,  to  me  if  not  to  them,  had  never  seemed 
so  absolute.”  But  at  the  moment  he  could  manage  only,  “Fuck  you!” 

By  the  time  the  Still/Here  production  reached  North  Carolina,  it  generated 
considerable  controversy  for  precisely  the  opposite  reason:  it  seemed  to  violate 
“[t]he  boundary  between  art  and  life.”  The  dancer  whom  Shapiro  exchanged 
pleasantries  and  insults  with  “told  the  story  of  his  mother’s  death  from  cancer” 
while  he  performed  a  solo.  In  a  widely  noticed  essay,  the  New  Yorker  dance 
critic  Arlene  Croce  vowed  never  to  see  the  production  and  urged  readers  to 
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follow  her  example.  Calling  it  “victim  art,”  Croce  decried  Still/Here  for  contrib¬ 
uting  to  a  widespread  problem:  the  narcissism  that  marks  contemporary  cul¬ 
ture.  She  characterized  Jones  as  a  member  of  “the  new  tribe  of  artists  parading 
their  wounds”  and  as  “the  most  extreme  case  among  the  many  now  represent¬ 
ing  themselves  to  the  public  not  as  artists  but  as  victims  and  as  martyrs. 

Croce’s  essay  generated  many  passionate  responses,  including  a  book  that 
collected  it  and  several  responses  in  order  to  address  (as  its  title  perhaps  too 
grandly  proclaimed)  The  Crisis  of  Criticism.  To  rebut  Croce’s  argument,  Joyce 
Carol  Oates  pointed  to  “a  long  and  honorable  tradition  of  art  that  ‘bears  wit¬ 
ness’  to  human  suffering.”  Pitting  artist  against  critic,  Oates  positions  Jones  as 
an  artist  who  produces  “new  and  startling”  work  that  “professional  criticism” 
dismisses  “in  terms  of  the  old  and  familiar.”  In  his  contribution,  Homi  Bhabha 
illuminates  Oates’s  method.  After  quoting  Sylvia  Plath’s  “Lady  Lazarus,”  he 
wonders  if  Still/Here  represents  “the  attempt,  as  in  Plath’s  poem,  to  counter 
the  privacy  and  primacy  of  the  individual  self  with  the  collective  historical 
memory?”  Bhabha  answers  his  question  with  remarkable  candor: 

I  do  not  know;  like  Croce,  I  have  not  seen  the  work.  Had  I  seen  it,  and  had 
she,  I  could  have  written  a  different  piece,  a  piece  addressing  Jones  directly, 
rather  than  a  piece  about  the  uses  and  abuses  of  ideology — ideology,  roughly 
speaking,  is  about  what  we  think  we  see  without  really  looking. 

While  Oates  simply  assumes  the  performance’s  artistry,  Bhabba  redirects  his 
attention  toward  what  he  calls  “the  uses  and  abuses  of  ideology.”  But,  in  dis¬ 
cussing  a  work  of  art  sight  unseen,  both  withdraw  from  certain  responsibilities. 
Criticism  balances  two  competing  demands:  the  need  to  marshal  a  compelling 
argument,  an  explanatory  “reading,”  and  the  obligation  to  grapple  with  the 
changeable,  dynamic  experience  of  art,  its  essential  difference  from  critical 
categories  and  expectations.  To  consider  the  “ideology”  that  an  artwork  ex¬ 
presses  or  the  artistry  it  achieves,  one  must  look  closely,  not  “think”  “without 
really  looking.”  Works  of  art  adjust  the  strategies  they  introduce,  contesting  the 
positions  they  establish.  Criticism  requires  a  corresponding  nimbleness. 

Shapiro  writes  about  Still/Here  with  less  assurance  than  do  Bhabha,  Croce, 
and  Oates,  partly  because  he  saw  it.  Attentive  to  the  multifold  purposes  that 
art  serves,  Shapiro  describes  a  series  of  shifting  reactions.  According  to  his  ac¬ 
count,  Shapiro  approached  the  performance  with  a  familiar  notion  of  what  it 
might  accomplish:  “maybe  the  show  would  provide  me,”  he  thought,  “with  a 
way  to  understand  the  formless  intensity  of  what  I  was  feeling  then.”  Hesitant 
and  overwhelmed,  Shapiro  states  a  hope  more  than  an  expectation.  Neverthe¬ 
less,  he  describes  how  art  crafts  raw  emotion,  intense  and  confused,  into  a 
comprehensible  knowledge.  Because  experience  lacks  shape,  it  remains  unin- 
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telligible  until  some  organizing  principle,  a  set  of  useful  terms  or  comparisons, 
allows  a  pattern  to  be  discerned.  Experience  offers  a  “formless  intensity”;  art 
introduces  a  more  impersonal  mode  of  reflection,  illuminating  our  situations 
because  it  keeps  a  certain  remove.  Shapiro,  though,  does  not  strike  a  disinter¬ 
ested  pose: 

In  my  response  to  the  production,  I  illustrated  everything  that  Croce  feared 
the  show  would  be.  I  have  no  idea  if  Still/Here  was  any  good  artistically.  ...  In 
the  swirling  mix  of  dance,  story,  music,  and  video  sounds  and  sights,  I  didn’t 
find  insight  or  understanding,  only  a  raw  version  of  my  raw  emotions.  For  two 
hours  the  stage  was  one  big,  busy  Rorschach  test.  From  beginning  to  end,  it 
was  all  I  could  do  to  keep  from  wailing. 

Reversing  Croce’s  judgment,  Shapiro  appreciates  Still/Here  most  when  it  con¬ 
firms  her  criticisms  and  admires  it  least  when  it  undermines  them.  Instead  of 
clarifying  his  situation,  the  performance  fuels  his  inarticulateness.  Shapiro 
experiences  the  performance  in  affective  and  psychological  terms,  with  Still/ 
Here  exerting  an  almost  debilitating  effect.  The  “wailing”  he  stifles  brings  no 
catharsis  or  understanding,  only  embarrassment.  According  to  his  description, 
he  regresses  to  a  childlike  state,  with  the  performance  inspiring  what  Croce 
would  call  a  pathological  response. 

Shapiro’s  run-in  with  the  dancers  at  the  airport  inspires  a  final  reconsid¬ 
eration — ending  with  the  stinging  conclusion  I  quoted  before: 

Still,  I  had  to  laugh  at  the  vast  discrepancy  between  the  well-intentioned  work 
of  art  designed  to  raise  our  sensitivity  to  the  terminally  ill  and  to  the  loved 
ones  who  survive  them,  and  the  sneering,  skeptical  reaction  of  the  dancers  to 
someone  who  was  living  the  reality  of  the  very  dance  they  did.  They’ve  probably 
performed  Still/Here  a  thousand  times.  I’m  certain  that  all  believe  profoundly  in 
it  as  a  moral  as  well  as  artistic  statement.  The  style  of  the  piece  itself,  the  blend¬ 
ing  of  diEerent  media,  seems  to  bespeak  a  desire  to  break  through  the  boundary 
not  just  between  one  form  of  art  and  another,  but  also  between  art  and  life,  the 
aesthetic  and  the  moral.  Yet  for  the  dancers,  it  seemed  that  the  concern,  the 
sensitivity,  the  understanding  that  they  danced  the  night  before  did  not  extend 
beyond  the  stage  itself.  The  boundary  between  art  and  life  at  that  particular 
moment,  to  me  if  not  to  them,  had  never  seemed  so  absolute. 

This  passage  distinguishes  “art”  and  “life.”  If  art  offers  a  model  of  empathy,  of 
“the  concern,  the  sensitivity,  the  understanding”  that  the  dancers  display  when 
performing,  life  is  governed  by  cynical  self-interest.  Shapiro’s  prose,  though, 
complicates  this  point.  The  memoir  form  allows  him  the  opportunity  to  craft 
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a  more  memorable  and  biting  response  than  the  “Fuck  you!”  he  shouted,  ha¬ 
rassed  and  inarticulate.  It  provides  the  writer  what  life  rarely  gives:  the  occa¬ 
sion  for  a  verbal  payback.  Shapiro’s  last  line,  phrased  impersonally,  twists  the 
knife  with  its  qualification,  “to  me  if  not  to  them.”  Art — in  the  form  of  the 
memoir — gives  the  poet  the  last  word,  a  put-down  delivered  in  a  polite,  even- 
tempered  tone.  Art  settles  one  of  life’s  scores. 

Shapiro’s  meditation  on  Still/Here  highlights  the  issues  he  grapples  with 
in  his  poetry  and  prose.  He  writes  autobiographical  poetry  in  an  age  generally 
suspicious  of  it.  Complicating  matters,  Shapiro  shares  many  of  these  reserva¬ 
tions,  asserting  the  essential  difference  between  “art”  and  “life.”  An  earlier 
essay  introduces  this  point,  when  Shapiro  criticizes  what  he  calls  “[t]he  di¬ 
rect  autobiographical  style  of  The  Dream  Songs.”  “[W]e  should  not  confuse,  as 
[John  Berryman]  did,”  Shapiro  counsels,  “his  suffering  with  his  poetic  gifts.” 
First  published  in  1983,  this  essay  anticipates  a  tendency  of  recent  poetry  and 
criticism.  To  speak  in  broad  terms,  contemporary  poets  avoid  a  “direct  auto¬ 
biographical  style.”  Instead,  they  favor  ironic  postures,  wordplay,  and  elabo¬ 
rate  formal  games,  strategies  that  indicate  certain  aesthetic  commitments. 
Introducing  a  recent  poetry  anthology,  Legitimate  Dangers:  American  Poets  of 
the  New  Century  (edited  by  Michael  Dumanis  and  Cate  Marvin),  Mark  Doty 
notes  that  contributors  “presume  the  biographical  stuff  of  childhood  is  pretty 
uninteresting.”  This  indifference  diverges  from  the  midcentury  generation’s 
attraction  to  this  subject  matter.  Unless  political  concerns  putatively  validate 
their  efforts,  sophisticated  contemporary  American  poets  shy  away  from 
representing  autobiographical  experience.  In  this  respect,  contemporary 
poetry — “post-confessional,”  as  it  is  often  called — differs  from  other  genres, 
most  obviously  the  memoir.  As  the  James  Frey  controversy  attests,  readers  of 
memoirs  prize  notions  of  “authenticity”  validated  by  personal  suffering.  The 
fact  that  Frey  did  not  experience  some  horrors  that  his  book  describes  dis¬ 
credited  it  to  many  readers. 

While  different  notions  of  the  relation  of  art  and  life  inspire  contemporary 
memoirs  and  poetry,  Shapiro’s  poetry  uneasily  investigates  this  division.  After 
his  first  book,  After  the  Digging  (1981),  which  consists  of  two  historical  verse 
narratives,  Shapiro’s  poetry  explores  family  dramas  that  conform  to  the  basic 
facts  of  his  life.  Song  and  Dance  (2002)  portrays  his  brother’s  death  from  brain 
cancer;  Tantalus  in  Love  (2005)  responds  to  Shapiro’s  divorce.  Using  a  tech¬ 
nique  more  familiar  to  prose  nonfiction,  Shapiro’s  poems  about  his  brother 
and  sister  use  their  given  names.  In  a  more  conspicuous  gesture,  Vigil,  Shap¬ 
iro’s  memoir  of  his  sister’s  death,  ends  with  the  six  poems  devoted  to  the  same 
subject,  suggesting  that  the  poetic  afterword  also  functions  as  a  memoir. 

Most  notably  in  his  poetry,  Shapiro  confronts  the  dilemma  of  how  to 
cast  individual  experience  into  communal  form.  If,  in  some  fashion,  all  art- 
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ists  transform  the  material  that  “life”  provides  into  “art,”  Shapiro  addresses 
this  task  with  unusual  intelligence  and  care.  At  his  most  optimistic,  Shapiro 
retains  the  hope  that  art  might  inspire  a  temporary  self-forgetting,  a  relief 
from  life’s  suffering  as  well  as  a  means  of  sustenance.  The  strategies  he  devel¬ 
ops  emphasize  the  shared  aspects  of  the  most  isolating  experiences,  including 
sickness,  death,  and  cultural  fragmentation.  Yet  his  poetry  also  tries  not  to 
deny  the  intensity  of  the  suffering  it  observes,  nor  overstate  poetry’s  own  ef¬ 
fectiveness.  He  struggles  to  balance  these  competing  imperatives,  to  offer  an 
ethical  response  to  the  suffering. 


Throughout  his  career  as  a  poet,  literary  critic,  and  memoirist,  Shapiro 
does  not  offer  a  consistent  responses  to  this  challenge.  Instead,  he  wrestles 
with  it,  occasionally  turning  against  his  own  hopes.  Describing  his  reasons 
for  writing  Song  and  Dance,  he  observed,  “I  wanted  the  book  to  remind  me  as 
well  as  the  reader  that  the  division  between  art  and  suffering  is  absolute,  even 
as  we  necessarily  and  helplessly  try  to  bridge  it.”  If  so,  the  poet  writes  against 
his  impulses;  he  needs  a  poem  to  “remind”  him  of  art’s  limit,  of  the  “absolute” 
division  his  work  tests,  if  not  violates.  To  consider  Shapiro’s  accomplishment, 
then,  it  is  less  fruitful  to  trace  a  chronological  development  than  to  consider  a 
few  particularly  evocative  works,  poems  that  suggest  the  reach  and  limitations 
of  his  approach,  the  contours  of  his  interests  and  self-questionings. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  first  poem  in  The  Dead  Alive  and  Busy,  “Old 
Joke.”  An  opening  invocation,  “Radiant  child  of  Leto,  farworking  Lord  Apollo,” 
describes  the  patron  of  poetry  and  music  singing  to  the  gods  about  mortals. 
In  a  series  of  superlatives,  “the  freshest,  /  most  wonderful  stops  of  breath,  the 
flawless  intervals  /  and  scales,”  the  poem  describes  Apollo’s  song  as  incom¬ 
parable;  it  accomplishes  the  impossible,  making  the  gods’  “perfect  happiness” 
“more  perfect  still.”  Midway  through  the  poem,  the  opening  invocation  turns 
into  a  question,  as  the  setting  moves  from  Mount  Olympus  to  a  hospital,  from 
a  gathering  of  immortals  to  a  scene  of  mortality: 

Farworking,  radiant  child,  what  do  you  know  about  us? 

Here  is  my  father,  half  blind,  and  palsied,  at  the  toilet, 

he’s  shouting  at  his  penis,  Piss,  you!  Piss!  Piss! 

but  the  penis  (like  the  heavenly  host  to  mortal  prayers) 

is  deaf  and  dumb;  here,  too,  my  mother  with  her  bad  knee, 
on  the  eve  of  surgery,  hobbling  by  the  bathroom, 
pausing,  saying,  who  are  you  talking  to  in  there? 
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and  he  replies,  no  one  you  would  know,  sweetheart. 

Supernal  one,  in  your  untested  mastery, 
your  easy  excellence,  with  nothing  to  overcome, 

and  needing  nothing  but  the  most  calamitous 
and  abject  stories  to  prove  how  powerful  you  are, 
how  truly  free,  watch  them  as  they  laugh  so  briefly, 

godlike,  better  than  gods,  if  only  for  a  moment 
in  which  what  goes  wrong  is  converted  to  a  rightness, 
if  only  because  now  she’s  hobbling  back  to  bed 

where  she  won’t  sleep,  if  only  because  he  pees  at  last, 
missing  the  bowl,  and  has  to  get  down  on  his  knees 
to  wipe  it  up.  You  don’t  know  anything  about  us. 

The  crucial  word  is  among  the  least  conspicuous:  “sweetheart,”  the  stock  en¬ 
dearment  that  casts  the  husband  and  wife  as  actors  in  a  vaudeville  or  borscht- 
belt  routine.  To  address  his  wife  by  her  first  name  would  accomplish  the 
opposite  effect;  it  would  personalize  her  and  their  marriage.  Unlike  a  pet 
name,  “sweetheart”  belongs  to  the  realm  of  social  language,  not  an  intimate 
private  history.  The  couple  performs  as  types:  the  aggrieved  husband  denied 
sex  and  his  comic  foil,  the  nagging  wife.  It  would  be  a  mistake,  though,  to 
read  the  depersonalizing  nature  of  the  joke  as  demeaning,  to  see  his  retort 
as  insulting  her.  The  opposite  is  true.  The  joke’s  conventionality  removes  the 
parents  from  their  immediate  circumstances.  Performing  for  each  other,  they 
share  the  joke.  They  turn  from  patients  into  actors. 

Another  of  Shapiro’s  works  clarifies  the  strategy.  “Last  Impressions”  re¬ 
members  the  poet’s  brother,  a  Broadway  performer,  as  he  endures  the  humili¬ 
ations  that  a  hospital  stay  adds  to  illness.  The  brother  responds  by  relentlessly 
joking,  offering  “impressions,  comebacks,  quips,  the  little  shuffle-of-to  Buffa¬ 
loes.”  He  adapts  a  series  of  familiar  comic  personas  not  of  his  invention.  Each 
section  except  one  consists  of  a  single-sentence  prose  paragraph,  as  in  the 
opening  section: 

When  the  doctor  asked  you,  “If  we  deem  it  necessary  to  perform  the  surgery, 
will  you  be  able  to  afford  the  operation?”  you  held  up  one  talmudic  finger 
a  la  Jackie  Mason  as  you  answered,  “And  if  I  can’t  afford  the  operation,  will 
you  deem  it  necessary  to  perform  the  surgery?” 

This  joke  recalls  one  of  Freud’s  favorites,  which  he  forgetfully  tells  twice  in 
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Jokes  and  Their  Relation  to  the  Unconscious.  The  joke  employs  a  stock  figure  of 
Jewish  humor,  a  schnorrer  or  beggar,  a  character  type  Freud  identified  with 
during  times  of  financial  difficulty: 

The  Schnorrer  begged  the  Baron  for  some  money  for  a  journey  to  Ostend;  his 
doctor  had  recommended  sea-bathing  for  his  troubles.  The  Baron  thought  Os¬ 
tend  was  a  particularly  expensive  resort;  a  cheaper  one  would  do  equally  well. 

The  Schnorrer,  however,  rejected  the  proposal  with  the  words:  “Herr  Baron,  I 
consider  nothing  too  expensive  to  my  health.” 

When  the  brother  raises  “one  talmudic  finger  a  la  Jackie  Mason,”  he  slyly  sub¬ 
stitutes  a  flamboyant  gesture  for  the  usual  form  of  address,  the  doctor’s  profes¬ 
sional  title.  Responding  as  if  continuing  the  doctor’s  thought,  the  brother  replies, 
“And  if  I  can’t  afford,”  not,  as  expected,  “And  Doctor,  if  I  can’t  afford  .  .  .”  (my  ital¬ 
ics).  Instead  of  deferring  to  medical  authority,  he  impersonates  another  comic’s 
revision  of  an  imposing  dialectical  posture,  borrowing  the  doctor’s  elaborate 
syntax  and  diction  to  highlight  the  situation’s  basic  absurdity.  A  kind  of  screw¬ 
ball  physical  quotation,  a  single  finger’s  movement  shifts  the  scene  from  the 
patient’s  responsibility  to  the  doctor’s.  The  quip’s  elaborate  presentation,  though, 
barely  disguises  the  bitterness  it  expresses.  “The  truth  that  lies  behind”  Schnor¬ 
rer  jokes,  Freud  observes,  “is  that  the  Schnorrer,  who  in  his  thoughts  treats  the 
rich  man’s  money  as  his  own,  has  actually,  according  to  the  sacred  ordinances  of 
the  Jews,  almost  a  right  to  make  this  confusion.”  If  the  healthcare  system  treats 
the  brother  as  a  potential  schnorrer,  “a  chiseler,  a  moocher  .  .  .  below  cheap”  (in 
Jackie  Mason’s  definition),  he  responds  with  comic  dignity,  recasting  patient 
and  doctor  to  wit  and  rube.  What  the  poem  calls  the  brother’s  “manic  shtick, 
the  refusal  not  to  be  funny”  signals  his  refusal  to  act  his  assigned  role.  A  sadness, 
though,  infuses  the  scene.  The  brother  may  be  “joking  as  if  your  life  depended 
on  it,”  yet  all  involved  know  that  his  illness  transcends  the  language  games  he 
masters.  Their  happiness  exists  “as  if.” 

In  “Old  Joke,”  two  forms  exist  in  suggestive  relation:  the  joke  and  hexam¬ 
eter,  an  English  approximation  of  the  classical  line.  Each  suggests  an  attitude 
toward  experience,  a  kind  of  knowledge.  Artistic  technique  introduces  models 
for  life.  For  fifteen  lines,  hexameters  represent  a  heavenly  chorus,  while  “Lord 
Apollo”  and  the  “muses”  entertain  the  “gods.”  Shapiro  borrows  the  form  of 
divinity,  who  cannot  understand  humanity  because  they  do  not  experience  its 
basic  terrors.  Such  suffering  remains  separate  from  their  reality.  When  Apollo 
sings  of  “devastation,  and  bereavement,  old  age  and  death,”  the  “miseries”  re¬ 
main  outside  the  artistic  form,  the  “harmonies”  “mimicking  in  sound  /  the 
beauty  of  the  gods  themselves.”  The  heavenly  form  represents  the  gods’  reality 
and  its  limits.  Such  art  demonstrates  an  “absolute”  “division  between  art  and 
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suffering”  as  the  knowledge  of  human  affairs  must  be  “joined  /  to  that,  added 
as  an  afterthought. 

The  rest  of  the  poem  contests  this  separation.  When,  midway,  the  char¬ 
acters  abruptly  shift,  the  meter  remains.  The  father’s  earthy  monosyllables, 
“Piss,  you!  Piss!  Piss!”  disrupt  the  Olympian  harmonies,  ironically  juxtaposing 
worldly  and  heavenly  sounds.  If  the  verse  line  ennobles  the  parents,  it  also 
highlights  their  frailty  and  helplessness,  their  weakness  relative  to  the  gods. 
Increasingly,  though,  the  poem  asserts  the  superiority  of  human  art  and  expe¬ 
rience.  In  this  respect  the  verse  line  proposes  an  aesthetic  counter  to  the  gods’: 
it  borrows  their  form  in  order  to  rebuke  them.  When  the  speaker  commands 
Apollo  to  “watch”  his  parents,  “godlike,  better  than  gods,”  he  directs  him  to 
an  artistic  representation,  a  retelling  that  shows  more  rigorous  art  than  “your 
easy  excellence,  with  nothing  to  overcome.”  Following  the  “father,  half  blind, 
and  palsied,  at  the  toilet”  and  the  “mother  with  her  bad  knee,  /  on  the  eve  of 
surgery,  hobbling  by  the  bathroom,”  the  lines  strive  to  establish  what  hexam¬ 
eters  can  accomplish,  to  show  that  a  form  whose  “harmonies  were  mimicking 
in  sound  /  the  beauty  of  the  gods  themselves”  might  more  powerfully  express 
a  greater  knowledge.  In  the  final  line,  the  poet  mounts  his  sharpest  reproach, 
“You  don’t  know  anything  about  us.”  Adopting  a  vernacular  akin  to  the  parents’, 
the  poet  drops  the  elevated  epithets  that  dominate  the  earlier  verse,  as  well 
as  its  serpentine  syntax.  As  a  rebuke,  the  final  line  borders  on  the  petulant. 
Poems  win  such  arguments  by  outlasting  their  rivals.  In  twenty  minutes  you 
will  remember  the  joke  that  the  poem  tells,  but  not  the  final  line,  the  hexam¬ 
eter’s  culmination.  This  trick  of  memory  proves  the  poem’s  assertion:  that  the 
joke,  a  fleeting  model  of  justice,  represents  a  form  of  knowledge  and  conduct 
superior  to  the  hexameter,  a  model  of  harmony  and  perfection. 

“We  no  more  invent  the  forms  we  live  by,”  Shapiro  elsewhere  observes, 
“than  we  do  the  forms  we  write  by.”  Instead  of  self-invention,  Shapiro  prizes 
inheritance  and  transformation,  art  and  life  as  creative  synthesis.  In  a  charac¬ 
teristic  demonstration  of  this  principle,  he  combines  two  easily  recognizable 
forms  in  “Old  Joke,”  one  from  the  streets  and  the  other  familiar  to  literary 
culture,  as  if  seeking  to  weigh  and  reconcile  their  claims.  The  final  two  poems 
in  Mixed  Company  (1996)  rework  this  formula.  Paired  in  the  collection,  both 
describe  pickup  basketball  games  whose  dynamics  reflect  Boston’s  deteriorat¬ 
ing  racial  climate  in  the  late  1960s  and  early  1970s.  In  “Pick  Up  Game,”  a  note 
fixes  the  place  and  time:  a  marker  of  racial  tension  and  demographic  change, 
“Roxbury  197°”  simultaneously  looks  forward  and  back.  It  names  the  formerly 
Jewish  neighborhood  that  African  Americans  resettled,  a  community  about  to 
endure  some  of  the  busing  crisis’  ugliest  confrontations.  The  poem  peers  be¬ 
tween  the  future  and  the  past  that  the  two  words  evoke.  With  similar  brevity 
the  opening  lines  establish  two  characters:  the  speaker  and  “Dale  /  my  black 
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friend”  who  invited  him  to  play.  Referring  to  the  speaker’s  “fear”  as  “the  only 
white  kid  there”  he  describes: 

my  shame  of  feeling  it  subsiding  now 

in  the  reliable  and  customary 

feints  and  maneuvers,  pump  fake,  pick  and  roll 

that  made  that  game  like  any  other  game.  .  . . 

Basketball  joins  each  player  in  a  communal  activity.  Accordingly,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  overlooks  the  game’s  individualistic  aspects  such  a  player’s  unique  style  or 
his  improvisations.  The  comfort  that  basketball  offers  relies  on  its  predictabil¬ 
ity.  Different  athletic  styles  do  not  distinguish  the  players;  they  share  moves 
as  conventional  as  the  language  used  to  describe  them.  Assiduously  the  poem 
avoids  more  idiosyncratic  slang,  the  nonce  language  of  playgrounds.  At  such 
moments  the  poem  and  the  game  it  describes  work  in  concert.  Both  erase 
difference,  whether  linguistic  or  physical.  In  the  case  of  the  speaker,  this  ano¬ 
nymity  rids  him  of  his  racial  embarrassment,  his  sense  of  foreignness. 

Of  course  this  transcendence  cannot  last.  A  drunk  woman  “in  high  heels, 
hot  pants,  flimsy  halter  top,”  heckles  the  speaker,  calling  out,  “white  boy, 
white  boy,  what  you  doin’  here?”  With  the  dropped  “g”  in  “doin’,”  the  poem 
gestures  toward  dialect,  as  the  woman’s  language,  dress,  and  apparent  drunk¬ 
enness  confront  the  speaker’s  white-liberal  pieties,  confirming  the  “fears”  that 
he  felt  ashamed  to  admit.  The  poem  devotes  nearly  thirty  lines  to  analyzing 
this  encounter,  or,  more  specifically,  the  speaker’s  sense  of  it.  Ultimately,  he 
turns  from  the  woman  to  Dale,  rhetorically  asking  himself,  “[Wjhat  did  I 
know  about  him?” 

For  this  question  to  work  as  a  means  of  discovery,  not  a  restatement, 
“Pick  Up  Game”  must  establish  the  individual  identity  pressing  back  against 
the  claims  made  on  it.  In  “Old  Joke”  and  “Last  Impressions,”  jokes  allow  the 
parents  and  the  brother  to  maintain  an  identity  against  those  that  illness  and 
treatment  impose  on  them.  Such  jokes  destabilize  time  and  place,  transform¬ 
ing  a  hospital  room  into  a  vaudeville  stage.  An  alternative  decorum,  a  different 
sense  of  morality  and  action,  inspire  their  seeming  impropriety;  wittily  play¬ 
ing  a  type,  the  brother  and  parents  assert  a  selfhood.  As  in  many  of  Shapiro’s 
poems,  “Pick  Up  Game”  pivots  around  social  language.  The  poem  introduces 
Dale  as  “my  black  friend,”  a  projection  rather  than  a  person.  Pursuing  a  simi¬ 
lar  logic  with  only  the  terms  inverted,  the  woman  mocks  the  speaker,  “white 
boy,  white  boy.”  Her  insults  confirm  his  description  of  Dale.  Only  a  “white  boy” 
would  speak  so  earnestly  of  “his  black  friend.”  “Pick  Up  Game”  dutifully  fol¬ 
lows  the  associations  that  its  attribution,  “Roxbury  1970,”  establishes.  Instead 
of  disrupting  the  scene,  the  social  language  confirms  what  the  reader  knows. 
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If  presented  with  “Pick  Up  Game,”  a  writing  workshop  likely  would  advise 
Shapiro  to  endow  “Dale”  and  the  speaker  with  animating  characteristics,  to 
develop  them  into  more  complex,  realized  presences.  The  poem  that  ‘  Pick 
Up  Game”  resembles,  “Between  Assassinations,”  successfully  pursues  the  op¬ 
posite  strategy.  Avoiding  the  anecdotal  structure  of  “Pick  Up  Game,”  the  poem 
remains  nearly  impersonal.  In  the  only  sentence  that  employs  the  first-per¬ 
sonal  singular,  the  opening  stanza  refers  to  the  black  players  who  ignore  the 
speaker  “when  I  ask  /  if  I  can  run  too”  “not  letting  me  forget  I  don’t  belong 
here.”  The  poem  mentions  no  names,  only  “handshake,  exchange  of  names, 
bodies  described  as  nearly  bodiless,  no  knees,  elbows,  or  backs,  only  engines 
of  synchronized  motion: 

Old  court,  old  dream  dreamed  by  the  weave,  the  trap, 

the  backdoor  pass.  Old  fluid  legacy,  among  the  others, 

that  conjures  even  now  within  our  bodies  and  between  them 

such  a  useless,  such  an  intimate  forgetting,  as  in  the  moment 

when  you  get  a  step  on  the  defender  and  can  tell 

exactly  by  how  another  man  comes  at  you 

where  your  own  man  is  and,  without  looking,  lob  the  ball 

up  in  the  air  so  perfectly  as  he  arrives  that 

in  a  single  motion  he  can  catch  and  finger  roll  it  in. 

Three  times  in  two  lines,  the  passage’s  opening  uses  “old,”  moving  from  the 
physical  (“Old  court”)  to  the  metaphysical  (“old  dream”  and  “Old  fluid  leg¬ 
acy”).  Controlled  by  three  commas  in  thirteen  words,  packed  with  repetitions 
and  open  vowels,  the  first  sentence,  a  fragment  lacking  a  verb,  conjures  a 
dreamlike  history  of  place.  The  following  lines  add  verbs  and  enjambments; 
its  syntax  expands  to  dramatize  the  many  movements  that  happen  within  a 
single  moment.  The  verse  form  adjusts  this  dynamic.  Instead  of  the  conversa¬ 
tional  iambic  pentameter  that  “Pick  Up  Game”  employs,  “Between  Assassina¬ 
tions”  uses  hexameters:  long,  weighty  lines.  The  poem  evokes  bodily  pleasure; 
the  hexameters  turn  sensation  into  ritual. 

Both  “Pick  Up  Game”  and  “Between  Assassinations”  show  how  basket¬ 
ball’s  customs — what  Shapiro  punningly  calls  it  “courtly  gestures” — hold  ra¬ 
cial  divisions  in  abeyance:  in  essence,  they  separate  “life”  and  “art.”  The  poem 
also  reveals  how  these  categories  merge,  despite  the  speaker’s  desires.  At  such 
moments  he  recognizes  how  “our  quant  welcoming  of  them”  signals  conde¬ 
scension,  “the  haughty  overflow  of  wealth  /  so  thoroughly  our  own  we  didn’t 
need  to  see  it.”  The  freedoms  that  basketball  promises,  its  model  of  team  play 
and  cooperation,  approaches  a  white  fantasy,  a  dream  of  invisible  privilege. 
The  challenge  Shapiro  faces,  then,  is  to  express  how  the  same  activity 
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raises  a  certain  meaning  and  its  opposite.  Shapiro  prefers  a  discursive  style,  a 
language  that  evokes  self-reflection  more  than  staged  intensities.  In  “Pick  Up 
Game,”  this  approach  strains  to  dramatize  transcendence,  not  just  report  it,  to 
embody  it  as  an  emotional  fact.  “Between  Assassinations”  more  successfully 
achieves  the  tricky  balance.  Each  stanza  starts  with  a  string  of  epithets  modi¬ 
fied  with  “old.”  In  each  instance  the  first  epithet  remains  “Old  court,”  while 
the  subsequent  items  in  the  sequence  change,  “Old  court,  old  dream  dreamed 
by  the  weave,  the  trap,  /  the  backdoor  pass.”  As  in  Robert  Pinsky’s  epithets, 
Shapiro’s  celebrate  the  ordinary  with  slangy,  technical  language,  parallel 
phrases,  and  a  clipped  rhythm.  The  technique  signals  an  objection  as  well  as 
an  affinity;  it  reacts  against  the  Deep  Image  poetry  whose  popularity  Shapiro 
witnessed  as  a  student  and  a  poet  coming  to  maturity.  Observing  how  poetics 
marks  commitments  “in  life  as  well  as  art,”  Shapiro  asserted: 

The  Deep  Image  poet’s  aversion  to  complex  syntactical  arrangements  in  favor 
of  simple  sentences  in  which  images  and  feelings  float  in  loose  association 
represents  more  than  a  literary  preference.  It  is  also,  and  more  profoundly, 
the  stylistic  effect  of  an  allegiance  to  the  unconscious  as  the  ultimate  source 
of  value,  in  life  as  well  as  art. 

Shapiro  employs  the  very  techniques  that  such  poets  reject:  “complex  syn¬ 
tactical  arrangements,”  not  “simple  sentences”  and  “images  and  feelings 
floating]  in  loose  association.”  To  follow  Shapiro’s  generalization,  the  Deep 
Image  poets  prized  what  they  saw  as  life’s  and  art’s  primal  energies.  Poetry, 
they  believed,  exerts  a  physical,  animalistic  force,  summoning  what  modern 
society  represses. 

In  contrast,  syntax  forms  Shapiro’s  favorite  organizational  structure;  a 
number  of  his  poems  turn  on  its  shifts.  In  the  passage  quoted  above,  when 
an  expanding  sentence  introduces  the  stanza’s  final  syntactical  pair,  “such 
a  useless,  such  an  intimate  forgetting,”  the  sentence  pauses  on  the  second 
“such,”  as  if  the  speaker  were  searching  for  a  more  precise  adjective.  Instead, 
he  introduces  another  adjective  to  describe  the  experience  as  “useless”  and 
“intimate.”  The  pause  over  “such,”  then,  enacts  a  reappraisal  and  addition,  a 
synthesis.  The  five-line  simile  that  follows  doubles  as  an  instance,  with  “as  in 
the  moment”  meaning  both  “like”  and  “for  example.”  Again  syntax  introduces 
a  moment  of  recollection  and  creation.  If  the  poem  “conjures”  a  “forgetting,” 
it  does  so  consciously. 

In  Shapiro’s  poetry,  syntax  often  asserts  a  mature  control,  a  strategy  to 
represent  and  grasp  the  depicted  event.  In  this  respect,  it  differs  from  the 
nonliterary  forms  that  Shapiro  favors,  such  as  jokes  and  playground  basket¬ 
ball,  rooted  in  childhood  notions  of  play.  The  motive  for  jokes,  Freud  main- 
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tained,  is  the  desire  for  a  particular  “euphoria”:  “the  mood  of  our  childhood, 
when  we  were  ignorant  of  the  comic,  when  we  were  incapable  of  jokes  and 
when  we  had  no  need  of  humour  to  make  us  feel  happy  in  our  life.”  In  his  po¬ 
etry  and  prose,  Shapiro  recognizes  that  children  need  jokes  no  less  than  their 
parents.  Like  playground  basketball,  the  humor  Shapiro  favors  arises  from  a 
specific  kind  of  childhood:  middle-class,  third-generational,  urban  and  Jew¬ 
ish.  In  some  of  his  early  apprentice  work,  Shapiro  mined  the  culture’s  most 
conspicuous  symbols  and  historical  events.  Included  between  the  title  and 
the  first  line,  explanatory  notes  for  “On  the  Eve  of  the  Warsaw  Uprising  and 
“Mezuzah”  gloss  basic  information,  defining  Elijah’s  role  in  the  Passover  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  mezuzah’s  contents.  Shapiro’s  poetry  developed  after  he  learned 
to  trust  the  value  of  his  own  experience,  to  see  jokes  and  basketball  as  closer 
to  his  life  and  art  than  more  obvious  symbols  of  identity. 

To  call  Shapiro  a  “Jewish  American  poet”  is  to  trace  a  genealogy,  to  iso¬ 
late  a  few  characteristics  and  neglect  others.  Especially  in  his  elegies,  laugh¬ 
ter  summons  a  prelapsarian  world  without  illness.  His  most  tender  evocation 
of  this  state,  though,  draws  from  Milton.  In  “Amarant,”  three  times  Shapiro 
quotes  Paradise  Lost,  once  from  Book  V’s  lush  description  of  the  garden’s 
“flouring  Odours”  and  twice  from  a  passage  in  Book  III,  where  Milton  imagines 
the  amarant,  a  heavenly  plant  taken  from  the  garden  after  the  fall,  an  eternal, 
flowering  symbol  of  loss.  To  highlight  the  quotations,  I  italicize  them: 

Thir  Crowns  inwove  with  Amarant  and  Gold, 

Immortal  Amarant,  a  Flour  which  once 
In  Paradise,  fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life 
Began  to  bloom,  but  soon  for  man’s  offense 
To  Heav’n  remov’d.  .  .  . 

Though  he  borrows  Milton’s  imagery  and  language,  Shapiro  does  not  share 
his  theological  concerns.  “Amarant”  presents  an  almost  purely  lyric  moment, 
a  rare  occasion  for  a  poet  inclined  to  narrative.  The  first  half  of  Tantalus  in 
Love  depicts  a  marriage  ending  in  divorce;  in  the  second  half,  a  new  love  affair 
develops.  Considering  the  relationship’s  first  amorous  expression,  “Amarant” 
quotes  John  T.  Shawcross’s  edition  of  Paradise  Lost,  instead  of  an  edition  that 
uses  modernized  spelling.  The  editors  of  Milton’s  The  Major  Works,  Stephen 
Orgel  and  Jonathan  Goldberg  note  that  the  modernized  spelling  they  employ 
“has  meant  a  loss  of  quaintness,”  adding,  “Milton  in  his  time  was  not  quaint.” 
Oxford  University  Press’s  promotion  materials  assert  this  point  in  the  market¬ 
ing  terms;  modernized  spelling  helps  to  “make  the  text  immediately  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  modern  reader.”  If  so,  Shawcross’s  edition  reproduces  an  affected 
poeticism,  an  unnecessary  inconvenience  that  discourages  sales. 
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In  “Amarant,”  the  archaic  spelling  advances  a  contemporary  poetics.  Early 
in  the  poem  Shapiro  quotes  Milton’s  description  of  the  “amarant”: 


“fast  by  the  Tree 

of  Life” 

among  the  “Flowring 

Odours” 


The  second  quotation  consists  of  two  words  that  differ  from  the  contemporary 
American  vernacular  that  the  poem  employs:  an  archaic  and  a  British  spelling. 
The  first  quotation  employs  contemporary  spelling,  yet  achieves  a  complemen¬ 
tary  effect,  introducing  a  meditative  slowness,  an  attention  to  buried  metaphor 
(as  in  the  case  of  “fast”).  Split  across  the  page,  the  line  enables  multiple  en- 
jambments,  opportunities  for  surprising  adjustments  (such  as  the  synesthesia, 
“Flowring  /  Odours”)  and  knotty  syntax  (three  prepositions  in  six  words,  sig¬ 
naling  lineage  across  lines  and  phrase).  Quoting  Milton’s  words,  Shapiro  adds 
Milton’s  favorite  technique,  enjambment,  revising  “fast  by  the  Tree  of  Life”  into 
“fast  by  the  Tree  /  of  Life.”  In  this  respect,  Shapiro  out-Miltons  Milton. 

As  this  example  suggests,  arrangement  on  the  page  constitutes  the  poem’s 
primary  technique.  “Amarant”  lacks  verbs;  it  consists  of  two  sentence  fragments, 
phrases  suspended  across  the  page.  Just  over  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  reach 
the  third  page,  as  if  the  poem  were  testing  how  slowly  it  might  move: 

Flower  less 

of  pleasure 

than  of  the  pleasure 

pleasure 

dreams  of 

in  its  late 

returning, 

returning  as  it  has 

to  me 

its  longed-for 

dream  of  dwelling 

here 

so  far 

inside  this  moment 

of  our  moving 

first 

together  that 

the  motion  feels 

like  rest.  .  .  . 
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Shapiro’s  spacing  guides  intonation  so  subtly  a  reader  might  overlook  its  or¬ 
nate  verbal  patterns.  Consider  the  same  lines  arranged  into  blank  verse,  with 
the  repetitions  marked  with  letters: 

a  b  a  b 

Flower  less  [of]  [pleasure]  than  [of]  the  [pleasure] 
b  c  a  d 

[pleasure]  [dreams]  [of]  in  its  late  [returning], 
d 

[returning]  as  it  has  to  me  its  longed-for 
c  a 

[dream]  [of]  dwelling  here  so  far  inside 
a 

this  moment  [of]  our  moving  first  together 
that  the  motion  feels  like  rest.  .  .  . 

Set  in  consistent  lengths,  the  lines  sound  almost  absurdly  repetitive,  closer 
to  an  elocution  exercise  than  a  love  poem.  Confirming  this  impression,  the 
diagram  represents  the  frequency  of  the  poem’s  echoes.  As  it  shows,  the  brief 
passage  contains  two  instances  of  “dream”  (singular  or  plural),  and  “return¬ 
ing,”  three  instances  of  “pleasure,”  and  five  instances  of  “of.”  The  opening  con¬ 
tains  the  greatest  concentration,  with  each  of  the  first  two  lines  including 
four  repetitions  in  eight  and  seven  words,  respectively.  A  relative  scarcity  of 
such  instances  marks  the  passage’s  final  lines,  which  instead  turn  to  allitera¬ 
tion,  as  if  the  point  had  been  made. 

Spacing  organizes  this  verbal  abundance;  it  intensifies  the  speaking  voice, 
instead  of  destabilizing  it.  Because  of  its  appearance,  the  poem  resembles  a 
certain  kind  of  contemporary  verse,  which  exploits  the  materiality  of  the  page. 
Praising  a  homophonic  translation,  a  translation  of  a  poem’s  sound,  Charles 
Bernstein  noted  that  it  may  be  “be  read  for  the  sheer  pleasure  of  its  sonic  pleni¬ 
tude.”  Shapiro’s  agile,  delicate  lines  emphasize  the  process  of  their  articulation, 
their  physicality,  a  sensuous  experience  made  of  words.  By  doing  so,  it  pursues 
a  more  specific  aim.  Shrewdly  employing  punctuation  and  lineation,  the  poem 
describes  the  amarant  as  “unfading  one,  /  un-  /  withering.”  The  terminal  dash 
in  ‘un-  /  withering”  stages  two  movements.  It  sends  the  reader  forward,  antici¬ 
pating  the  base  that  the  prefix  “un”  modifies,  then  backward,  reassessing  the 
previous  phrase.  The  second  adjective  re-inflects  the  first,  making  the  reader 
hear  it  as  if  punctuated  “un-fading”  (my  hyphen).  This  movement  teaches  the 
reader  to  pay  attention,  to  examine  closely  the  parts  of  speech  that  the  poem 
employs  and  their  relation.  “Amarant”  establishes  this  lesson  so  firmly  that 
it  need  not  employ  line  breaks  to  demonstrate  it  again.  Midway  through  the 
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poem,  the  sentence  quoted  above  starts,  “Flower  less.”  Trained  by  the  poem, 
an  attentive  reader  pauses  between  the  words,  careful  not  to  violate  their  se¬ 
mantic  meaning,  not  to  revise  the  phrase  into  its  opposite,  “Flowerless.”  Sound, 
though,  reorients  the  reader  to  the  more  common  neighboring  word,  a  con¬ 
fusion  that  evokes  a  simultaneous  truth.  Eternity,  the  phrase  hints,  suffers  a 
certain  lack,  a  dream  of  pleasure  more  than  its  experience. 

At  such  moments,  one  meaning  does  not  discredit  the  other.  Instead,  they 
exist  in  erotic  tension  or,  to  use  the  poem’s  central  metaphor,  an  amorous 
embrace.  Introducing  this  idea,  the  opening  notes  that  “amarant”  derives 
from  the  Greek  for  unfading:  the  “name  holds  /  what  contradicts  /  its  name.” 
Framed  in  linguistic  terms,  an  imaginary  plant’s  etymology  introduces  the 
reading  method,  a  way  of  understanding  the  experience  that  a  line  presents: 


tome 

its  longed-for 

dream  of  dwelling 


here 


Two  forms  exist  in  one.  The  spacing  divides  a  line  of  iambic  pentameter 
into  four  parts:  an  iamb,  an  amphibrach,  two  trochees,  and  a  single,  accented 
syllable.  In  this  case,  the  procedures  notably  differ.  The  pentameter  line  con¬ 
tains  no  substitutions;  in  contrast,  the  four-part  structure  lacks  metrical  con¬ 
sistency,  as  none  of  its  sections  formally  resemble  another.  Employing  a  meter 
composed  of  varying  units,  Shapiro  enjoys  the  freedom  to  emphasis  certain 
elements,  setting  “here”  alone,  surrounded  by  white  space.  A  quiet  pun,  “here” 
refers  to  the  lovers’  embrace  and  the  word’s  placement  on  the  line,  as  if  such 
moments  made  love’s  bodily  and  linguistic  expressions  indistinguishable.  The 
most  erotic  poems  in  Tantalus  in  Love  avoid  physical  description;  the  poems 
richest  in  such  detail  express  sexual  frustration,  not  its  pleasures,  as  in  an  ex¬ 
tended  blazon  that  vividly  recalls  the  ex-wife’s  body  once  the  couple  no  longer 
shares  a  bed.  The  more  passionate  the  poem,  the  more  its  descriptions  stay  dis¬ 
creet  and  nearly  chaste.  “Amarant”  quotes  Milton,  not  the  lovers’  intimate  con¬ 
versations;  Keats  and  Stevens,  though  unnamed,  haunt  its  arguments.  Stuffed 
with  abstractions,  the  line  achieves  an  achingly  sexual  physicality,  as  prosody, 
the  art’s  impersonal  structure,  conveys  the  force  of  personal  disclosure. 
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an  Essay  by 

Pauline  W.  Chen 


If  you  poke  a  hole  from  the  belly  into  the  diaphragm  and  with  your  fingers 
clear  away  the  cobweb-like  tissues  that  separate  the  heart  from  the  spine, 
there  will  be  just  enough  space  back  there  to  fit  your  entire  arm.  And  if  you 
put  a  small  incision  along  the  base  of  the  neck,  as  you  do  when  you  remove  an 
esophagus,  you  might  even  see,  if  your  forearm  is  long  enough,  the  tips  of  your 
fingers  poking  out  while  your  elbow  remains  enveloped  by  the  soft,  rubbery 
stomach  and  a  flap  of  liver. 

It’s  tempting  to  leave  your  arm  in  that  warm,  reassuring  space.  On  the 
back  of  the  forearm,  you  can  feel  the  hardness  of  the  vertebral  bones,  at  the 
tips  of  the  fingers  the  coolness  of  open  air,  and  at  the  elbow,  the  slithering 
contractions  of  the  small  bowel.  But  what  you  will  marvel  at  most,  and  why 
you  may  keep  your  arm  there  for  just  a  few  seconds  longer  than  you  probably 
should,  is  the  sensation  you  notice  against  the  patch  of  skin  on  the  underside 
of  your  wrist,  that  most  tender  area  where  mothers  gauge  the  temperature  of 
milk  for  their  babies. 

Against  that  small  swath  of  skin  and  squirming  of  its  own  accord,  you  will 
feel  the  strong,  twisting  contractions  of  the  heart.  And  it  will  remind  you  as 
you  look  down  at  the  open  belly  and  warm  skin  and  bloodstained  instruments 
on  the  table  that  the  person  whose  body  embraces  you  is  very  much  alive. 


Surgical  residency  is  infamously  difficult,  so  a  month  before  I  gradu¬ 
ated  from  medical  school,  I  polled  my  favorite  surgery  residents  for  advice. 

“Sleep  when  you  can,  eat  when  you  can,”  said  one. 

“Let  your  fingers  do  the  walking,”  said  another,  pointing  to  the  telephone. 

“See  a  doughnut,  eat  a  doughnut,”  said  yet  another. 

One  resident  told  me  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  five  most  important  things  in  my 
life  and  then  cross  out  every  one  of  them  except  the  first.  “That’s  all  you’ll  have 
time  for  during  internship,”  he  said,  “and  maybe  even  not  much  of  it  at  that.” 
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I  kept  mental  notes  on  these  aphorisms,  imagining  myself  passing  them 
on  to  others  one  day.  But  of  all  the  pithy  observations,  there  was  only  one  that 
I  ever  used. 

Rob  had  completed  his  general  surgery  residency  and  was  in  his  last  year 
of  subspecialty  training  when  I  worked  with  him.  When  not  operating  he 
displayed  an  array  of  nervous,  tic-like  movements  that  ranged  from  machine- 
gun-fire  blinking  to  bouncing  on  his  toes  to  passing  his  hands  through  his 
brown,  bristle-brush  hair. 

Despite  the  never-ending  display  of  frenetic  movements,  Rob  was  the 
most  even-keeled  resident  I  had  ever  worked  with.  It  helped,  too,  that  he  man¬ 
aged  to  find  humor  in  situations  that  sent  most  residents  screaming  off  the 
edge.  He  was  supremely  confident  and  as  a  result  gave  me  more  responsibility 
and  independence  than  I  had  ever  experienced.  I  showed  my  medical  student 
gratitude  by  throwing  myself  like  a  human  shield  into  Rob’s  less  savory  scut 
work.  I  made  the  calls  to  radiology’s  cranky  scheduling  clerks,  drew  blood 
from  ornery  patients,  and  regularly  ran  interference  with  demanding  attend¬ 
ing  surgeons.  “Make  sure  to  ask  Dr.  Miller  a  question  about  amputations,”  Rob 
would  whisper  to  me  before  rounds.  “He  loves  that  stuff  and  it  will  keep  him 
out  of  my  hair  for  a  while.” 

When  I  finally  went  to  Rob  for  advice,  I  was  hoping  for  the  secret  of  sanity 
in  residency  training. 

I  caught  Rob  as  he  was  wheeling  a  patient  from  the  operating  room  back 
to  the  ICU.  “Let  me  think  about  it  a  second,”  he  said,  grabbing  his  patient’s 
chart  and  walking  toward  the  nurses’  station. 

It  was  quiet  in  the  ICU.  All  the  patients  appeared  to  be  sleeping  and  some 
of  the  nurses  were  away  on  lunch  break.  The  floor,  freshly  waxed,  glistened 
under  the  fluorescent  lights.  Rob  sat  at  the  nurses’  station  writing  his  postop¬ 
erative  note.  I  saw  his  knee  jiggling  under  the  table  and  could  not  figure  out 
how  he  kept  his  pen  still  enough  to  write. 

Rob  closed  the  chart  and  motioned  for  me  to  move  closer  to  him.  “All  right, 
Pauline,”  he  said.  “Here’s  my  advice.”  Not  a  single  part  of  him  was  moving;  I 
smiled,  thinking  that  this  sudden  seriousness  might  be  part  of  a  playful  game. 

Rob  looked  straight  at  me.  “Somewhere  along  the  line,”  he  said,  “you  are 
going  to  kill  one  of  your  patients.” 

I  shook  my  head,  not  sure  I  had  heard  him  correctly.  I  knew  patients 
would  die  under  my  care  but  my  role  was  to  save,  not  kill,  them. 

Rob  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  still  looking  at  me.  “You  may  not  mean  it, 
but  it’s  going  to  happen.”  He  sat  there,  absolutely  still.  I  could  hear  the  breathy 
chorus  of  ventilators  in  the  background. 

“Pauline,”  he  finally  said.  “This  happens  to  all  of  us.  It’s  part  of  the  job  if  you’re 
in  it  long  enough.  You’ll  just  come  to  accept  it  as  part  of  the  learning  process.” 
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Rob  stood  up.  He  put  his  hand  up  to  his  head,  removed  his  surgical  cap, 
and  began  running  his  fingers  through  his  hair.  The  nervous  movements  had 
started  up  again,  and  I  saw  him  anxiously  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  op¬ 
erating  rooms. 

“Listen,”  he  said,  now  walking  to  the  ICU  exit.  “When  it  happens  to  you, 
you  call  me  and  we’ll  talk.  You’ll  understand  then.  Really.” 

As  the  doors  closed  behind  him,  I  wondered  if  what  he  had  said  to  me  was 
really  true.  For  days  afterward  all  I  could  think  about  every  time  I  saw  one 
of  my  residents  or  attending  surgeons  was,  “Whom  did  you  kill?”  As  I  went 
about  my  duties  as  senior  medical  student  and  budding  intern,  I  wanted  to 
stop  every  one  of  them  and  ask  about  that  patient.  How  did  it  happen?  Did 
you  know  you  were  doing  it?  Or  did  you  only  realize  it  later,  after  the  fatal 
mistake? 

Like  some  festering  ulcer,  Rob’s  words  gnawed  at  my  gut.  And  when,  dur¬ 
ing  my  second  year  of  residency,  it  finally  happened  to  me  I  never  talked  about 
it  with  Rob  or  with  any  of  my  residency  colleagues  or  even  with  my  family.  In¬ 
stead,  all  I  could  wonder  then  as  I  watched  other  surgeons  walk  by  was,  “How 
do  you  ever  get  over  it?” 


In  the  early  1970s,  Charles  Bosk,  then  a  sociology  graduate  student  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  spent  eighteen  months  observing  a  surgical  training 
program.  Bosk  was  interested  in  how  surgeons  as  a  professional  group  dealt 
with  error.  He  rounded  with  them,  attended  conferences,  and  went  to  the 
operating  room.  He  became  in  essence  a  full-fledged  member  of  the  surgical 
service. 

During  that  year  and  a  half  Bosk  discovered  a  professional  culture  that  de¬ 
manded  the  highest  level  of  competence  among  its  members:  infallibility  in  a 
highly  variable  world.  He  also  noted  that  the  surgeons’  group  identity  was  inti¬ 
mately  linked  to  that  drive  for  perfection.  While  surgeons  were  free  to  choose 
individually  how  they  cared  for  patients,  they  had  to  be  prepared  throughout 
their  training  and  careers  to  be  entirely  accountable  to  the  professional  group 
for  any  decisions  they  made. 

Bosk  observed  that  insofar  as  death  was  concerned,  this  accounting  was 
done  primarily  in  Morbidity  and  Mortality,  or  “M  and  M,”  conferences.  These 
conferences  provided  an  opportunity  for  the  surgical  community  to  learn  by 
discussing  recent  surgical  deaths  and  complications.  According  to  Bosk,  how¬ 
ever,  M  and  M  was  also  a  rite  where  a  strong  sense  of  professional  coherence 
was  instilled  into  an  otherwise  highly  independent  group  of  individuals.  As 
Bosk  phrases  it,  these  conferences  were  a  special  ritual  “for  witnessing  [these 
errors],  resolving  the  confusion  they  create,  and  incorporating  them  into  the 
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group’s  history  and  the  individual’s  biography.  And  this  ritual  function  was 
so  important  that  even  “those  accustomed  to  letting  others  cool  their  heels 
cleared  all  other  obligations  in  order  to  attend  M  and  M. 

Bosk’s  findings  remain  essentially  unchanged  today.  If  you  throw  around 
the  words  “patient  death”  to  a  group  of  surgeons,  they  will  almost  reflexively 
want  to  go  to  M  and  M.  And  other  than  the  patients  discussed  and  the  sur¬ 
geons  involved,  there  is  little  variation  in  the  way  M  and  M  conferences  are 
run  across  the  country.  Even  the  manner  of  presentation — always  the  passive 
voice  delivered  as  flatly  as  possible — is  unchanged  from  Bosks  experiences. 
While  there  are  some  exchanges  that  seem  calm  and  reasoned,  others  are  im¬ 
passioned,  and  the  raised  voices  and  emotions  always  point,  however  subcon¬ 
sciously,  to  something  more. 

Occasionally  deaths  are  chalked  up  to  a  disease’s  natural  course.  More 
often,  surgeons  identify  a  single  mistake  and  categorize  it  as  an  error  in  tech¬ 
nique,  judgment,  diagnosis,  or  management.  Whatever  the  category,  by  the 
end  of  the  conference  the  surgeons  in  the  room  almost  inevitably  come  to 
the  same  conclusion:  the  responsibility  for  the  error — and  thus  the  patient’s 
death — lies  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the  attending  surgeon. 

In  rereading  Bosk’s  work  recently  (my  sister  gave  me  the  book  when  I  was 
in  medical  school),  I  found  the  familiarity  of  his  subjects  to  be  disconcerting; 
it  was  as  if  Bosk  had  dipped  into  my  brain  and  culled  out  memories  of  M  and 
M.  I  heard  the  interrogations  from  the  audience  and  saw  the  offending  sur¬ 
geon  standing  alone  under  the  spotlight.  My  gut  churned  as  the  surgeon  under 
fire  shifted,  wincing  as  the  old  wound  was  flayed  open  once  again. 

Having  stood  there  in  that  line  of  fire,  I  know  what  that  wound  is.  It  has 
little  to  do  with  the  conference  or  the  attacks  or  even  the  error  itself.  Rather,  it 
is  that  horrible  sense  that  maybe  it  was  your  fault,  that  maybe  you  are  truly  to 
blame  for  your  patient’s  death. 


Dutch  Smulder  was  a  sixty-five-year-old  World  War  II  veteran,  reformed 
alcoholic,  and  unrepentant  three-pack-a-day  smoker  who  developed  cancer 
of  the  esophagus  when  I  was  a  second-year  surgical  resident.  Unruly  tufts  of 
blond  and  white  hair  offset  the  downward  drag  of  his  jaw;  his  long  face  had 
a  softness  to  its  contours,  as  if  there  were  a  prominent  layer  of  fat  stowed 
underneath  his  facial  skin.  He  was  the  last  branch  of  his  family  tree,  a  gruff, 
almost  flinty,  lifelong  bachelor  who  never  gave  people  a  lot  to  hang  on  to  in 
conversation. 

I,  of  course,  fell  for  him  almost  immediately. 

In  the  week  before  his  operation,  I  visited  him  twice  a  day  for  formal  work 
rounds  and  then  would  stop  by  his  room  during  my  nights  on  call.  If  I  prod- 
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ded,  Dutch  would  warily  spit  out  a  few  anecdotes  about  the  war.  If  I  laughed 
hard  enough  at  one  of  his  jokes,  he  would  guffaw,  his  rubbery  lips  opening 
wide  and  his  eyes  disappearing  in  the  depths  of  his  cheeks  like  one  of  those 
Chinese  wrinkled  dogs. 

I  liked  to  think  that  Dutch  enjoyed  my  visits  and  even  developed  a  kind 
of  teasing  affection  for  me.  One  evening  Dutch  complained  that  he  had  had 
problems  with  the  lunch.  I  immediately  thought  of  his  tumor,  alarmed  that 
it  might  be  growing  so  quickly  that  we  would  not  be  able  to  remove  it.  He 
watched  me  for  a  moment  and  then  began  to  laugh.  “It’s  not  because  of  the 
tumor,  doc,”  he  said,  patting  me  on  the  shoulder.  “It’s  because  the  food  in  this 
joint  is  so  damn  awful.” 

The  night  before  Dutch’s  operation,  I  went  to  his  room  with  a  consent 
form  in  hand.  The  attending  surgeon,  I  told  Dutch,  was  famous  for  his  skill, 
particularly  with  this  procedure,  and  he  would  perform  the  surgery  while  the 
chief  resident  and  I  would  assist.  Given  the  scope  of  the  operation,  Dutch 
would  likely  be  in  the  intensive  care  unit  for  a  few  days  afterward. 

Dutch  nodded  and  looked  at  the  form.  He  silently  pointed  to  the  list  of  po¬ 
tential  complications  that  I  had  written  at  the  bottom.  Some  of  them,  such  as 
leaks  from  the  new  connections,  were  specific  to  this  operation;  others,  such 
as  wound  infections,  were  potential  risks  of  any  surgery.  I  rushed  through  my 
explanation;  I  did  not  want  Dutch  to  be  frightened.  “There  is  a  30  percent  risk 
of  some  kind  of  complication  and  maybe  a  5  percent  risk  of  death,”  I  said. 

Dutch  looked  at  me.  His  mouth  was  twisted  and  he  fingered  a  loose  thread 
on  his  hospital-issue  gown.  “So  you  think  this  operation  is  the  right  thing  to 
do,  doc?”  he  asked. 

I  knew  what  I  had  read  in  books  and  medical  journals,  and  Dutch  fit  the 
profile  of  the  esophageal  cancer  patient  who  had  the  best  possible  chances  of 
benefiting  from  surgery.  Of  course  the  operation  would  have  to  go  smoothly 
and  he  would  have  to  recover,  but  those  seemed  like  such  minor  steps  to  me. 

Without  hesitation,  I  looked  at  Dutch  and  nodded.  “Yes,  Dutch.  The  op¬ 
eration  is  the  right  thing  to  do.” 

Dutch  smiled  and  then  took  the  pen  from  me,  writing  his  name  in  shaky 
script  on  the  line  reserved  for  patients. 

“Carry  on,  doc,”  he  said.  “Carry  on.” 


I  was  on  call  the  night  after  Dutch’s  operation.  The  operation  had  gone 
exceedingly  well.  Through  an  incision  in  his  abdomen  and  another  at  the  base 
of  his  neck,  we  had  removed  Dutch’s  entire  esophagus.  Since  the  tumor  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  localized  to  a  small  segment  of  the  esophagus,  we  had  likely  given 
Dutch  the  best  chance  possible  of  survival. 
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And  I,  the  member  of  the  surgical  team  with  the  smallest  arms  and  hands, 
had  been  the  one  who,  with  my  entire  arm  in  Dutch’s  chest,  confirmed  that 
we  could  pull  his  stomach  up  and  reconnect  his  gut  once  again. 

At  2  a.m.  on  the  night  after  the  operation,  I  made  a  quick  visit  to  the 
surgical  ICU.  The  usual  facility  was  under  renovation,  so  Dutch  and  the  other 
ICU  patients  were  in  a  temporary  unit,  one  originally  designed  for  less  critical 
patients.  Dutch  was  in  the  corner  room.  He  still, had  not  awakened  from  sur¬ 
gery  and  had  a  tube  to  help  him  breathe.  The  nurses  had  placed  his  hands  in 
soft  restraints  to  prevent  him,  in  a  moment  of  confusion,  from  pulling  on  the 
tube  or  any  of  his  extensive  wiring. 

“Dutch,”  I  whispered  to  him.  “It’s  Dr.  Chen.” 

He  squeezed  my  hand  in  hazy  recognition  and  then  fell  back  asleep. 

I  left  the  ICU  but  half  an  hour  later  received  a  frantic  page  to  return. 
Because  Dutch  was  in  that  corner  room,  no  one  had  seen  him  wriggle  his 
right  arm  out  of  the  restraint  and  then,  in  his  sedative-addled  state,  pull  out 
his  breathing  tube. 

By  the  time  I  arrived,  Dutch’s  heart  rate  had  dropped  from  95,  when  I  last 
visited  him,  to  60.  He  looked  bluish,  and  I  felt  the  skin  on  my  inner  wrists 
turn  cold. 

One  nurse  was  struggling  to  compress  Dutch’s  chest,  while  others  had 
wheeled  the  code  cart  into  the  small  room  and  were  drawing  up  medica¬ 
tions  from  vials.  I  could  hear  the  hospital  operator’s  airy  voice — we  called  her 
Glinda  because  she  sounded  like  the  witch  from  The  Wizard  of  Oz — repeating 
over  and  over  on  the  hospital  PA,  “Code  blue,  surgical  ICU.  Code  blue,  surgi¬ 
cal  ICU.”  I  scrambled  to  the  head  of  the  bed  and  asked  the  unit  secretary  to  get 
hold  of  the  senior  resident,  who  that  night  was  on  call  from  home. 

The  respiratory  therapist  and  I  first  tried  to  use  a  mask  to  give  Dutch  oxy¬ 
gen.  Each  of  us  pulled  up  on  Dutch’s  jaw  and  cheeks,  sealing  his  flesh  against 
the  plastic  to  prevent  any  oxygen  from  escaping  around  the  mask.  The  swell¬ 
ing  in  his  throat,  however,  obstructed  his  trachea,  and  each  of  our  adminis¬ 
tered  breaths  of  oxygen  would  only  blow  up  his  cheeks  and  dislodge  the  mask 
from  our  hands.  Looking  over  my  shoulder,  I  could  see  that  Dutch’s  heart  rate 
had  slowed  further  to  45. 

Dutch  was  suffocating. 

I  called  out  for  a  breathing  tube  and  looked  inside  Dutch’s  mouth.  All  I 
could  see  were  pink  swollen  tissues  instead  of  the  dark  tunnel  that  would 
have  been  his  airway.  I  tried  to  force  the  tube  down  Dutch’s  throat  twice,  un¬ 
successfully.  After  the  second  attempt  I  looked  up  at  the  cardiac  monitor  again 
and  saw  that  Dutch’s  pulse  had  drifted  down  further  to  30.  The  nurses  were 
giving  atropine  to  try  and  reverse  the  slowing  rhythms  of  his  heart,  but  we  all 
knew  that  without  oxygen,  everything  else  was  futile. 
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There  are  moments  in  the  hospital  when  time  seems  to  suspend  itself. 
Each  second  draws  itself  out,  and  actions  take  on  a  slow,  dreamlike  quality, 
as  if  they  are  replaying  themselves  even  as  they  occur.  As  the  events  unfold 
before  you,  observer  and  participant,  you  find  yourself  reacting  not  with  the 
rational  and  deliberate  thoughts  you  have  been  taught,  but  as  if  nature,  not 
some  professor,  had  etched  the  responses  into  your  neurons.  In  these  mo¬ 
ments  when  you  are  faced  with  another’s  death,  it  is  as  if  the  distillation  of  all 
those  hours  caring  for  sick  patients  bubbles  to  your  brain’s  surface  and  what 
you  find  yourself  doing  feels  as  natural  as  the  most  primal  of  reactions. 

Looking  at  Dutch’s  falling  heart  rate  and  his  swollen  neck,  I  realized  that 
he  needed  a  cricothyroidotomy,  an  inch-long  incision  just  below  the  Adam’s 
apple  for  a  breathing  tube.  I  asked  for  betadine,  a  scalpel,  and  a  sterile  clamp. 
I  had  performed  a  cricothyroidotomy  only  once  before — on  a  pig  in  an  Ad¬ 
vanced  Cardiac  Life  Support  course  the  week  before  internship — but  my 
hands  acted  as  if  the  routine  had  been  embedded  in  my  genes.  I  poured  the 
betadine  over  Dutch’s  neck,  and  the  brown  liquid  splashed  over  the  bed  and 
onto  my  scrubs.  I  felt  the  flatness  below  his  Adam’s  apple  and  drew  the  knife 
down.  I  pushed  the  blunt  clamp  toward  the  back  of  his  throat,  plunging  it 
into  his  airway  and  spreading  the  steel  jaws  to  create  a  hole  large  enough  for 
a  breathing  tube.  I  pushed  the  tube  into  Dutch’s  neck  and  down  toward  his 
dying  lungs. 

We  beat  against  Dutch’s  chest,  infused  drugs,  and  delivered  enough  joules 
to  his  body  to  leave  oval  burn  marks  where  our  paddles  had  been  placed.  His 
lifeless  body  slid  on  the  bed,  pushed  by  our  persistent  rhythmic  chest  com¬ 
pressions;  and  every  time  we  delivered  a  shock  from  the  defibrillator  pads,  his 
arms  and  legs  would  flail  like  the  limbs  of  a  rag  doll.  The  breathing  tube  was 
working;  the  level  of  oxygen  in  his  blood  was  probably  better  than  mine  at  that 
moment  but  we  were,  ultimately,  too  late.  His  heart  would  never  start  up  again. 

Lorty-five  minutes  later,  I  pronounced  him  dead. 

Ten  minutes  after  that  the  senior  resident  arrived.  “Oh,  shit,”  I  heard  him 
whisper  as  soon  as  he  caught  sight  of  Dutch.  I  followed  him  into  Dutch’s  room 
but  he  ignored  me,  picking  through  the  scattered  EKG  tracings  on  the  bed  and 
the  lab  results  strewn  on  the  floor.  “What  the  hell  happened?”  he  asked,  look¬ 
ing  not  at  me  but  at  Dutch’s  body.  I  told  him,  and  he  threw  the  scraps  of  paper 
he  had  collected  back  on  the  floor. 

“Damn  it,  Pauline.  You  should  have  coded  him  longer,  at  least  an  hour.  I 
don’t  care  if  his  heart  could  not  start  up  after  forty-five  minutes.” 

I  felt  my  own  heart  drop  to  the  floor. 

“Now  we  are  going  to  have  to  present  this  guy  at  M  and  M  and  give  some 
reason  for  why  he  died.”  He  walked  over  to  one  of  the  phones  to  call  the  at¬ 
tending.  “Shit,”  he  repeated  over  and  over  again. 
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He  suddenly  stopped  and  looked  at  me  again.  No,  Pauline,  I  am  not 
going  to  present  this  case,”  he  said.  “You  are  going  to  do  it.  You  are  doing  the 
M  and  M.” 

I  listened  to  him  talk  on  the  phone  to  the  attending,  and  then  I  went  to 
look  at  Dutch  once  more.  The  nurses  were  clearing  away  the  needles  and 
blood  and  preparing  his  body  for  the  morgue.  He  looked  cold  and  pale,  the 
breathing  tube  spouted  up  from  where  I  had  slit  his  neck. 

I  stood  there  without  moving.  I  thought  of  the  summer  when  I  was  six 
and  had  gone  swimming.  I  went  down  the  pool  steps,  my  legs  descending  as  if 
of  their  own  accord.  As  the  water  of  the  pool  came  to  my  chin,  I  felt  my  right 
leg  swing  out  and  step  down,  pulling  me  into  the  shimmering  whiteness  of 
water.  The  sunlight  disappeared,  along  with  my  breath,  swallowed  up  by  the 
brightness.  My  feet  touched  the  bottom,  and  I  struggled  to  push  up  with  my 
toes.  As  my  head  broke  the  surface,  I  began  to  scream,  only  to  sink  back  down, 
blinded  by  the  bubbles  of  my  own  breath  and  silenced  by  the  water  that  filled 
my  mouth  and  lungs. 

As  I  wept  by  Dutch’s  room,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  fallen  in  the  pool  once  again, 
each  gasp  surrendering  precious  air  until  I  could  breathe  no  more.  Except  that 
this  time  I  had  taken  Dutch  Smulder  along. 


I  SPENT  THE  following  week  thinking  about  Dutch,  repeatedly  going  over 
in  my  mind  each  minute  of  that  ill-fated  resuscitation  and  the  ten  minutes  I 
had  spent  alone  with  him  beforehand.  I  tried  to  remember  the  squeeze  of  his 
hands,  the  placement  of  his  wrist  restraints,  the  cricothyroidotomy.  I  even 
dreamed  that  I  had  loosened  the  restraints  before  leaving  him  earlier  that 
night,  and  the  dream  was  so  vivid  that  I  no  longer  could  remember  the  truth. 

But  what  could  I  say,  I  kept  thinking,  to  the  attending  surgeons,  residents, 
and  students  who  would  sit  in  judgment  of  me?  I  had  dreaded  M  and  M,  but 
could  I  bring  myself  to  say  that  it  was  I,  not  the  confused  patient,  who  had 
loosed  his  hands? 

From  the  stage  of  the  lecture  hall,  I  began  presenting.  “H.S.  was  a  65- 
year-old-male  with  a  past  medical  history  significant  for  alcohol  and  tobacco 
abuse  who  presented  two  weeks  ago  with  adenocarcinoma  of  the  esophagus.” 
Would  the  attending  surgeons  discover,  I  wondered  while  my  voice  droned 
on  in  that  passive  haze,  that  my  dream  had  been  the  truth,  that  I  had  killed 
Dutch  Smulder? 

“H.S.  underwent  a  transhiatal  esophagectomy,  complicated  only  by  exces¬ 
sive  facial  and  neck  swelling.  He  remained  intubated  and  on  the  ventilator 
postoperatively.”  As  I  spoke,  I  hardly  noticed  the  notes  melting  in  my  hand 
but  instead  felt  Dutch’s  heart  against  my  wrist.  I  saw  his  open  belly  in  the 
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operating  room  and  felt  his  swollen  hand  squeeze  mine  in  the  ICU.  I  heard 
him  laughing  a  few  nights  before  the  surgery,  making  fun  of  the  hospital  food 
yet  again. 

At  2:40  a.m.,  the  patient  self-extubated.”  I  bit  my  lip,  trying  to  keep  my 
voice  and  face  impassive. 

A  code  was  called.  An  emergent  cricothyroidotomy  was  performed.”  The 
scene  flashed  in  front  of  my  eyes  once  again:  the  betadine  splashing  over  his 
throat,  the  knife  against  his  neck,  and  the  clamp  entering  his  trachea.  I  saw 
Dutch  s  skin  and  lips  become  blue  and  heard  the  beeping  from  his  heart  moni¬ 
tor  drift  off. 

Despite  45  minutes  of  resuscitative  efforts,  H.S.  was  pronounced  dead  at 
3:27  a.m.”  I  emphasized  the  “45  minutes,”  sure  that  I  would  otherwise  be  held 
accountable.  The  room  was  silent  and  audience  stared  at  me  grimly. 

The  interim  chief  of  surgery  at  the  hospital  stepped  up  to  the  podium.  I 
had  searched  for  him  the  day  after  Dutch’s  death,  recounting  the  events  and 
hoping  for  absolution.  “Well,  that’s  tough,”  he  had  replied.  “Let’s  see  what  hap¬ 
pens  at  M  and  M.” 

His  eyes  bore  into  me  now  and  I  suddenly  became  aware  of  being  alone, 
up  front  and  center  stage.  “Doctor,”  he  asked,  “what  is  the  standard  of  care  for 
patients  with  esophageal  cancer?” 

I  answered  with  all  that  I  had  read  and  researched  but  with  every  success¬ 
ful  answer  came  another  more  detailed  and  probing  question.  Questions  from 
the  audience  rushed  forth  about  every  possible  detail  of  Dutch’s  last  day  until 
all  was  quieted  by  the  last  question  of  all. 

“So  doctor,”  asked  the  department  chief.  “How  do  you  account  for  this 
death?” 

I  heard  the  clock  in  the  room  ticking.  I  opened  my  mouth.  The  water 
rushed  in  once  again. 

The  department  chief  stepped  toward  me  and  began  to  address  the  room. 
“I’ve  talked  to  the  nurses  who  were  working  that  night,  to  the  nurse  in  charge, 
and  to  all  the  doctors  involved  in  H.S.’s  case.”  He  paused  just  long  enough  for 
me  to  cast  one  more  glance  at  the  impassive  audience.  “My  frank  feeling  on 
this  case,”  he  continued,  “is  that  this  unfortunate  death  was  due  to  an  unac¬ 
ceptable  temporary  ICU  setup.  I’ve  gone  back  and  looked  at  that  corner  room, 
and  even  I  cannot  see  how  anyone  could  have  adequately  monitored  a  sedated, 
intubated,  fresh  postoperative  patient.” 

I  remember  hearing  a  murmur  of  agreement  through  the  audience.  An¬ 
other  attending  surgeon  volunteered  the  story  of  her  own  patient  who  had 
been  in  that  corner  room  and  poorly  monitored.  After  that,  the  department 
chief  excused  me  and  I  went  back  to  my  seat. 

I  had  been  officially  absolved  of  guilt. 
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As  the  conference  ended,  a  few  attending  surgeons  and  residents  walked 
by  and  slapped  me  on  the  back.  The  department  chief  put  his  hand  on  my 
shoulder.  “Good  job  with  that  code,”  he  said.  “These  things  happen.” 

I  walked  out  of  the  room,  and  that  was  it.  Although  that  attending  sur¬ 
geon  would  never  again  perform  an  operation  like  Dutch  s  in  that  hospital  and 
a  new  ICU  replaced  the  temporary  one,  clinical  life  continued  as  it  always  had. 
The  senior  resident  smiled  whenever  we  were  on  call  together,  the  interim  de¬ 
partment  chief  grilled  others  at  M  and  M,  and  no  one  ever  mentioned  Dutch  s 
name  again.  And  while  I  ached  to  share  my  grief  with  others  besides  my  best 
friend,  Celia,  I  could  not  help  but  also  believe  that  there  was  nothing  more  to 
do  and  thus  nothing  more  to  say.  Dutch  Smulder  was  best  left  buried  along 
with  all  the  other  initialed  patients  on  that  morning’s  handout  in  the  annals  of 
the  department’s  Morbidity  and  Mortality  conference. 


There  is  something  intensely  personal  about  surgery.  Our  hands  are  in 
our  patients’  bodies,  caressing  them  as  no  lover  ever  could.  All  the  usual  as¬ 
sumptions  about  propriety  are  cast  away,  and  we  literally  throw  ourselves  in 
the  course  of  a  disease.  We  use  our  fingers  to  break  apart  the  filmy  webs  of 
infected  loculations,  our  cupped  palms  to  scoop  out  clotted  blood,  and  the 
nails  underneath  our  gloved  hands  to  pry  free  adherent  loops  of  bowel.  Our 
work  is  an  extension  of  ourselves  but  we  come  to  believe  much  more  that 
we  are  our  work. 

That  lesson  starts  early  in  our  training.  I  remember  not  so  much  the  first 
patient  or  the  first  incision  I  ever  sewed  closed  but  the  visit  I  made  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day.  I  was  the  junior  medical  student  on  the  vascular  surgery  service 
and  that  morning  the  head  of  the  department  joined  rounds.  Our  large  group 
entered  the  patient’s  room.  After  the  attending  asked  the  patient  several  ques¬ 
tions  and  did  a  cursory  physical  exam,  we  all  turned  to  leave.  The  attending 
surgeon  suddenly  spun  around  at  the  doorway  and  went  back  to  pull  down  a 
part  of  the  patient’s  incision  dressing. 

“Didn’t  you  close  this  up?”  he  asked  me. 

I  nodded  and  he  motioned  for  me  to  come  to  the  patient’s  side.  The  clo¬ 
sure  looked  beautiful  to  me;  the  edges  were  aligned  perfectly,  each  stitch  was 
evenly  placed.  Even  the  patient,  despite  being  pawed  and  gawked  over,  was 
beaming. 

“Come  over  and  admire  your  handiwork!”  ordered  the  surgeon  with  a 
laugh.  “It’s  pretty  good,  isn’t  it?”  he  chuckled.  He  wiggled  his  own  delicate 
fingers  in  the  air,  as  if  to  emphasize  his  point:  our  hands  are  our  instruments, 
our  interventions  a  direct  extension  of  ourselves. 

Over  time,  the  line  between  our  selves  and  our  work  blurs.  We  see  a  pa- 
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tient  walking  around  and  will  identify  that  person  as  “I  did  her  colon”  or  “I  did 
his  liver,”  as  if  we  were  responsible  for  that  patient’s  actual  part.  These  are  nar¬ 
cissistic  moments  but  ones  that  patients  indulge  in  as  well.  More  than  once 
I  have  overheard  my  patients  say,  “That’s  Dr.  Chen’s  work,”  while  pointing  to 
the  scars  I  have  left  behind. 

It  is  hardly  surprising  then  that  death  for  surgeons  is  more  than  a  passive 
process.  It  is  immensely  and  profoundly  personal;  it  is  about  us.  Surgeons  will, 
for  example,  do  everything  possible  to  prevent  a  patient  from  dying  “on  the 
table.”  While  trying  to  keep  a  patient  alive  in  the  OR  is  an  honorable  quest, 
I  was  struck  as  an  intern  by  the  ritual  that  occurred  once  death  became  in¬ 
evitable.  The  attending  surgeons  would  hastily  do  everything  possible  to  close 
up  and  rush  the  patient  out  of  the  OR,  even  if  that  patient  expired  only  a 
few  minutes  later  in  the  ICU.  The  first  time  I  saw  this  happen  as  an  intern, 
these  quick  exits  seemed  superstitious.  Later,  after  I  witnessed  the  second 
such  death,  I  asked  my  friend  Celia  why  there  had  to  be  all  this  rushing  about. 
“Because,”  she  replied,  having  posed  the  same  question  a  few  days  earlier  to  a 
chief  resident,  “a  death  in  the  OR  means  it  was  the  surgeon’s  fault,  and  you 
have  to  do  everything  to  prevent  that.” 

Our  fingers,  no  matter  how  nimble  and  graceful,  are  always  tangled  up 
with  the  fate  of  our  patients,  and  when  one  of  those  patients  dies  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  divest  ourselves  of  that  sense  of  responsibility.  We  torment  ourselves 
with  the  what-ifs.  Perhaps,  if  we  had  put  that  stitch  in  just  a  little  differently 
or  removed  that  cancer  a  little  higher  up  or  worked  a  little  longer,  then  maybe 
our  patient’s  course  might  have  been  different. 

M  and  M,  our  professional  ritual  centered  on  death,  attempts  to  heal  the 
rents  in  our  professional  fabric  caused  by  patient  deaths.  There  are  few  other 
opportunities  for  surgeons  to  discuss  death.  We  may  mention  it  in  passing, 
but  we  steadfastly  reserve  discussion  for  the  conference  that  will  give  us,  as  a 
group,  ritual  absolution.  M  and  M  requires  a  public  accounting  of  loss  and,  in 
so  doing,  reconstructs  the  death  into  an  event  that  affirms  a  core  value  of  our 
professional  identity:  the  need  to  be  infallible  in  a  highly  variable  world.  In 
this  way,  M  and  M  is  like  death  rituals  in  other  cultures;  it  seeks  to  transform 
death’s  loss  into  an  affirmative  experience. 

Unfortunately,  the  very  rituals  that  were  meant  to  heal  a  community  in 
death  can  also  hinder  that  process.  Peter  Metcalf  and  Richard  Huntington, 
two  anthropologists  who  have  studied  rituals  in  funerary  practices,  write, 
“Whatever  mental  adjustments  the  individual  needs  to  make  in  the  face  of 
death  he  or  she  must  accomplish  as  best  he  or  she  can  through  or  around  such 
rituals  as  society  provides.  No  doubt  rites  frequently  aid  adjustment.  But  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  do  not  obstruct  it  with  equal  frequency.”  In 
the  case  of  M  and  M,  death  is  viewed  wholly  through  the  lens  of  personal  re- 
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sponsibility.  Death  is  rendered  optional;  and  mortality  becomes  a  quantifiable 
and  correctable  error. 

By  defining  death  only  as  the  result  of  errors,  we  erase  the  face  of  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  insert  our  own  fiercely  optimistic  version  of  immortality.  While  ad¬ 
mirable  in  some  respects,  this  paradigm  also  denies  our  essential  humanness. 
When  we  refuse  to  accept  our  own  fallibility,  we  deny  ourselves  grief. 

In  the  end,  then,  M  and  M  may  prevent  us  from  reaching  what  we  so  des¬ 
perately  want  to  achieve:  the  very  best  care  for  our  patients. 


There  is  a  paradox  to  rituals.  While  they  safeguard  the  status  quo  and  con¬ 
trol  unpredictable  individual  variations,  rituals  can  also  inspire  creativity.  They 
can  supply  the  framework  needed  to  introduce  new  meaning  to  an  event. 

M  and  M  has  in  recent  years  become  the  focus  of  a  new  approach  to  death 
and  dying.  Long  regarded  as  an  instrument  for  denying  death,  M  and  M  has 
become  one  of  the  primary  venues  for  incorporating  end-of-life  care  initia¬ 
tives  and  formally  addressing  the  personal  significance  of  patient  deaths.  In 
2002,  the  American  College  of  Surgeons  issued  a  new  mandate  to  improve 
end-of-life  care  training  for  surgeons.  One  of  the  key  vehicles  for  this  change 
has  been  the  M  and  M  conference.  Internal  medicine  training  programs  have 
not  only  incorporated  M  and  M  into  their  training  but  have  also  begun  to  use 
this  conference  similarly  as  an  educational  tool  for  end-of-life  care. 

Perhaps,  the  very  characteristics  that  compel  us  to  find  fault  first  with 
ourselves— that  profoundly  personal  stake  in  a  patient’s  death— have  trans¬ 
formed  this  ritual  into  something  greater. 

It  has  been  twelve  years  since  Dutch  died.  Although  the  attending  sur¬ 
geons  at  M  and  M  chalked  Dutch’s  death  up  to  a  problem  in  the  temporary 
ICU’s  setup,  I  continued  for  years  to  ask  myself  about  the  course  of  events 
that  night.  What  if  I  had  taken  extra  care  to  tighten  his  wrist  restraints  the 
first  time  I  saw  him?  What  if  I  had  resuscitated  him  for  fifteen  minutes  more? 
What  if  I  had  not  encouraged  him  to  sign  the  operative  consent? 

I  have  cared  for  hundreds  more  patients  since  Dutch  died;  and  with  this 
experience,  I  understand  the  events  of  that  night  a  little  differently  now,  per¬ 
haps  more  as  the  interim  department  chief  than  the  young  resident  I  was.  I 
have  found  some  peace,  but  Dutch  still  comes  back  to  me.  He  is  a  ghostly 
apparition  who  appears  whenever  I  see  a  patient  with  esophageal  cancer,  or 
perform  a  cricothyroidotomy,  or  run  an  emergency  resuscitation. 

And  there  is  one  other  event  that  brings  Dutch  back.  Each  July  1,  a  new 
class  of  interns  appears  on  the  wards.  I  watch  those  interns,  remember  my 
first  weeks,  and  then  imagine  what  the  years  ahead  hold  for  them.  I  wonder  if 
they,  too,  will  carry  the  same  burdens  as  the  rest  of  us. 
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That  is  when  I  see  Dutch  again,  signing  his  name  for  me  and  telling  me 
to  carry  on. 


A  year  after  I  had  finished  all  my  training,  a  patient  died  on  the  wards 
of  the  liver  surgery  service.  An  intern  had  examined  the  patient,  left  the  room, 
and  within  minutes  was  called  back  when  a  nurse  noticed  that  the  patient  had 
become  unresponsive.  A  team  that  included  the  covering  attending  surgeon 
tried  to  resuscitate  the  patient  for  close  to  an  hour  without  success. 

One  of  the  nurses  called  me  that  afternoon.  “I  know  you  are  not  covering, 
but  would  you  mind  going  to  see  that  intern?”  she  asked. 

I  walked  over  to  the  floor.  It  looked  no  different  than  usual.  Nurses  were 
busy  in  patient  rooms,  phlebotomists  walked  by  with  their  plastic  picnic  bas¬ 
kets  filled  with  gleaming  empty  tubes  and  requisition  slips  fluttering.  I  walked 
into  the  small  office  reserved  for  interns.  Papers  and  films  were  piled  about 
haphazardly.  The  intern  sat  huddled  over  a  computer. 

I  introduced  myself.  For  a  moment  I  saw  fear  flicker  over  his  eyes,  as  if  he 
expected  me  to  bawl  him  out. 

Instead,  I  asked  him  what  had  happened  and  how  he  felt.  He  was  cagey  at 
first.  Then  I  told  him.  I  told  him  how  hard  it  was  for  me  and  how,  years  later,  I 
still  thought  about  Dutch.  “But  you  know  what?”  I  said  to  the  intern.  “I  think 
I  am  a  better  and  more  compassionate  surgeon  because  of  Dutch.” 

He  sat  there,  face  impassive.  I  was  not  sure  if  I  had  said  too  much. 

But  a  couple  of  days  later,  there  was  a  knock  at  my  office  door.  My  office 
was  set  off  a  corridor  in  another  wing  of  the  hospital,  nestled  among  cardiolo¬ 
gists  and  far  from  other  liver  surgeons.  Visitors  were  rare. 

I  opened  the  door  and  it  was  the  intern.  His  face  was  still  impassive. 

“Just  wanted  to  say  thank  you,”  he  mumbled. 

As  he  quickly  turned  to  walk  away,  I  only  had  time  to  say,  “No  problem.”  But 
I  spent  the  rest  of  the  day  with  Dutch’s  grinning  face  in  the  back  of  my  mind. 
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C.  DALE  YOUNG 


Sepsis 


The  fog  has  yet  to  lift,  God,  and  still  the  bustle 
of  buses  and  garbage  trucks.  God,  I  have  coveted 
sleep.  I  have  wished  to  find  an  empty  bed 

in  the  hospital  while  on  call.  I  have  placed 

my  bodily  needs  first,  left  nurses  to  do 

what  I  should  have  done.  And  so,  the  antibiotics 

sat  on  the  counter.  They  sat  on  the  counter 
under  incandescent  lights.  No  needle  was  placed 
in  the  woman’s  arm.  No  IV  was  started.  It  sat  there 

on  the  counter  waiting.  I  have  coveted  sleep,  God, 
and  the  toxins  I  studied  in  Bacteriology  took  hold 
of  Your  servant.  When  the  blood  flowered 

beneath  her  skin,  I  shocked  her,  placed  the  paddles 
on  her  chest,  her  dying  body  convulsing  each  time. 
The  antibiotics  sat  on  the  counter,  and  shame 

colored  my  face,  the  blood  pooling  in  my  cheeks 
like  heat.  And  outside,  the  stars  continued  falling 
into  place.  And  the  owl  kept  talking  without  listening. 

And  the  wind  kept  sweeping  the  streets  clean. 

And  the  heart  in  my  chest  stayed  silent. 

How  could  I  have  known  that  I  would  never  forget, 

that  early  some  mornings,  in  the  waking  time, 
the  fog  still  filling  the  avenues,  that  the  image 
of  her  body  clothed  in  sweat  would  find  me? 
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I  have  disobeyed  my  Oath.  I  have  caused  harm. 

I  have  failed  the  preacher  from  the  Baptist  Church. 
Dear  God,  how  does  a  sinner  outlast  the  sin? 


C.  DALE  YOUNG 


Deus  ex  machina 


Even  the  intangible  can  be  broken. 

Maybe  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  say 
that  things  just  go  wrong,  or  that  things 

aren’t  always  harmonious.  At  the  start 
of  Saint-Saens’  Danse  macabre,  a  tritone, 
an  augmented  fourth,  stands  in  for  the  Devil. 

The  violin  itself  must  be  tuned  especially  for  this. 

You  think  I  am  lying,  but  I  am  not  lying. 

Not  the  Ghost  in  the  machine,  but  the  Devil 

in  the  instrument.  Things  go  wrong.  Things 
sometimes  go  terribly  wrong.  And  some  of  us 
are  attracted  to  this.  We  want  to  fix  things. 

As  children,  we  were  the  ones  who  fixed  anything — 
mechanical,  electronic,  any  malfunctioning  machine 
could  be  fixed,  our  tool-like  fingers  responding 

to  a  fidgety,  overactive  imagination.  Is  that  not 
what  calls  some  of  us  to  the  “healing  arts,” 
that  strange  desire  to  fix  the  human  machine? 

But  all  things  broken  cannot  be  fixed;  the  man, 
whose  eyes  never  meet  my  own,  tells  me 
his  spirit  is  broken,  his  spirit  is  crushed 

(his  words,  not  mine).  And  what  can  I 
say  to  that?  What  tools  do  I  have  to  fix  that? 

Not  these  hands,  not  this  brain 
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looking  for  other  instruments  besides  these  hands, 
not  this  voice  that  is  trying  now  to  reassure  him: 

It  will  be  okay  . .  .  Believe  me,  things  will  be  fine  . . . 

Nothing  is  working.  He  tells  me  this.  Nothing 
is  working.  And  tomorrow,  the  nurse  will  offer  me 
a  scrap  of  newspaper,  will  silently  enter  my  office 

and  say  nothing.  When  I  read  about  how 
he  hanged  himself  in  his  garage,  no  amount 
of  tears  or  wringing  of  hands  will  fix  it. 


GEORGE  LOONEY 


A  Kind  of  Restoration 

It  is  a  world  of  words  to  the  end  ofit... 

— Wallace  Stevens 

In  eulogies,  children  bemoan  what  they  wish 
they’d  said  to  parents,  before  loss 

left  them,  like  parrots,  with  vocabularies 
that  couldn’t  contain  enough  words  to  know 

what  to  say  to  the  mayor  who  wants  to 
write  the  proclamation  that  makes  it  all 

come  out  right  in  the  end.  The  local 
butcher — despite  the  persistent  odor  of 

blood  and  a  murmur  over  his  sore  left  shoulder 
speaking  of  the  ecstasy  of  cutting  flesh 

loose  from  bone  and  serving  it  up,  wrapped 
perfect  in  white  paper— doesn’t  deal 

in  pain,  a  dull  memory  by  the  time 

he  sees  the  slabs  of  meat.  Blood  on  his  hands 

is  easy  enough  to  remove;  he  goes  home 
to  the  hairdresser  and  rubs  her  warm  scalp 

all  night  with  immaculate  hands  and  doesn’t 
confuse  that  warm,  grayish  flesh  for  anything 

he  might  be  asked  to  cut  into  chops  or  loins. 
Parrots  squawk  through  her  dreams,  perfect 
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alignments  of  feathers  trying  to  sign  her 
name  in  dark  air.  Often,  the  mayor 

shows  up,  naked,  a  fiery  parrot 
perched  on  his  left  shoulder  that  whispers 

sweet  nothings  while  digging  into  the  skin 
it  clings  to.  She  hangs  on  every  word 

this  naked  parrot  of  a  man  says.  You  are 
all  the  world  needs,  the  parrot  chants, 

and  the  hairdresser  wants  to  ruffle  up 
those  tail  feathers  like  no  one’s  business. 

Down  at  the  end  of  this  cul-de-sac, 
where  the  one  street  sign’s  been  missing 

for  years,  the  fence  around  the  cemetery 
rusts  the  color  of  what  the  dead  say 

must  be  flowers.  Only  something  living 
and  fragrant  could  form  such  brilliance, 

they  say.  Loss,  it  has  no  such  passion. 
Words,  they  say,  can’t  contain  the  sorrow 

memory  makes  room  for  under  the  earth. 
Children  often  make  out  the  dead  moving 

through  bedrooms  at  night,  trying  to  touch 
anything.  The  rooms  were  theirs,  the  past 
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not  a  place  but  the  loss  of  all  places. 

In  a  corner  office  down  some  dim  hall 

in  some  musty,  crumbling  city  building, 
the  Registry  of  Everything  Lost  is  kept 

up  to  date  by  a  shriveled  employee 

not  paid  in  years.  His  spectacles,  scratched 

with  what  could  be  ancient  signatures, 
blur  the  words,  but  his  trembling  hand  is 

sure  what  it  writes  down.  It’s  not  like  he  has  to 
remember  any  of  this.  Is  forgetting 

what’s  been  lost  another  loss,  or  is  it  more 
like  a  double  negative,  so  that  amnesia 

is  a  kind  of  restoration?  The  mayor 
declares  a  Day  of  Forgetting,  makes  it 

official,  a  way  to  celebrate  what’s  been 
lost.  Concession  stands  line  Main  Street, 

one  good  hawker  each,  and  games  are  set  up 
despite  the  threats  of  weather.  Parrots 

entertain  passersby  with  impressions  of 
well-known  city  officials  blurting  out 

words  they’d  never  utter.  Will  everyone 
join  in  the  feverish  celebration,  or  will  they 
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just  go  about  business  as  usual  and  wonder 
what  all  the  banners  are  for  and  where 

that  incessant  music  is  coming  from? 

May  children  romp  through  the  park 

with  plastic  horns  to  their  lips  and  sparklers 
burning  in  their  small  fists,  celebrating 

everything  their  parents  have  forgotten. 

May  the  dead  cheer  the  sputtering  bits  of  light 

riding  tiny  hands  from  one  end  of  one  world 
to  another.  May  the  light,  dimming, 

they  say,  be  sacred,  the  squawking  of  parrots 
a  vespers  drifting  down  over  our  bodies. 
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CARY  FINCKE 


The  Possibilities  for  Wings 


How  often  have  the  customs  of  strangers 
Silenced  me  into  dreaming  their  beliefs. 

In  Java,  for  example,  some  people 
Insist  the  souls  of  suicides  return 
In  the  bodies  of  crows,  while  in  Scotland, 

Souls  of  the  lonely  flee  to  butterflies. 

In  Pennsylvania?  In  this  town  where  death 
Belongs  to  those  with  names  I’ve  said,  the  souls 
Of  the  ordinary  are  cries  called  out 
And  gone  into  an  afternoon  of  rain, 

Leaving  me  to  wish  winged  things  for  the  friend 
Whose  heart  has  failed,  the  friend  who  killed  himself 
In  his  meticulously  sealed  garage. 

In  my  back  yard?  I’m  talking  to  the  friend 
Who,  like  me,  has  sidestepped  the  terrible, 

And  even,  from  time  to  time,  laughs  aloud, 

Neither  of  us,  not  yet,  fluttering  off 
In  moths  or  whatever  we  might  predict 
For  our  futures,  the  possible  wings  for 
Depression,  jealousy,  the  waste  of  hours. 

Choose  one?  he  asks,  and  I  say  the  poorwill. 

The  only  bird  that  hibernates,  waking, 

After  months,  to  flight.  Yes,  he  answers,  good. 
Overhead,  just  now,  a  small  plane  pierces 
The  air,  and  I  imagine  both  of  us 
On  board,  becoming  birds  that  seem  to  fly 
Without  love  of  anything  but  ourselves, 

Shaping  our  fear  against  the  summoned  sky. 
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DEBRA  BRUCE 


Late  Winter  Lesson 


I  liked  the  single-digit  days. 

I  knew  exactly  where  I  stood. 

Trailing  my  dog  down  frozen  ruts, 
our  iron  routine,  I  knew  the  drill. 

Someone  was  digging  someone  out — 
the  heft  of  breath,  no  wasted  words — 
while  snow  compiled  its  evidence 
that  no  one  was  going  anywhere. 

I  liked  my  mind  riveted 
on  one  idea,  a  single  fear. 

A  late-night  jet  sounded  too  close, 
amplified  in  dense-packed  air. 

It  screamed,  as  if  with  shattering  news, 
then  landed  safely,  all  on  board 
preoccupied  and  matter-of-fact. 

If  forced  to  leave,  I  could  get  back. 

But  now  the  ground’s  aroused 
by  warming  ambiguities. 

Ice  grows  a  smoother  skin. 

Who  walks  unwary  will  be  chagrined. 

I’ve  already  fallen  twice. 
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JL  w  J%»y  mother  is  standing  near  the  landing  dock  of  a  summer¬ 
house  in  New  Hampshire.  There’s  a  weather-beaten  rowboat  tied  to  the  end  of 
the  quay. 

“What  did  you  say?”  she  asks  me. 

“The  driver  called,  Mom.  He’s  going  to  be  late.” 

I  think  of  the  tall  man  in  the  black  suit  and  the  Lincoln  Town  Car  on  a 
dusty  dirt  road.  Oddly,  I  feel  sorry  for  him. 

A  bird  somewhere  on  the  lake  makes  a  strangled  cry,  a  call  I  once  would 
have  thought  beautiful,  and  I  remember  the  librarian  wanting  me  to  talk  to 
urban  teens  about  the  expanded  horizons  they  face. 

“Say  something  inspirational,”  the  woman  on  the  telephone  had  said. 
“That’s  all.” 

“He’s  going  to  be  what?” 

“Late,”  I  say  to  my  mother.  “He’s  run  into  traffic.  Weekenders.” 

“Oh.” 

I  turn  away  from  the  memory  of  the  phone  conversation  and  see  that  my 
mother  has  moved  to  the  end  of  the  dock.  She’s  wearing  the  gray  shawl  that 
my  grandmother  wore  after  her  husband  Harry  died  and  she  moved  to  L.A. 
from  New  York. 
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My  mother  was  a  wonderful  swimmer.  As  a  child  I  watched  her  cleave 
through  the  water  not  like  a  human  being  at  all.  No  splashing  or  laughing,  just 
long  strokes  and  perfect  parallel  synchronicity. 

“Where  are  they  going?”  my  mother  asks. 

“Who?” 

“The  weekenders,”  she  says,  exasperated.  After  fifty-three  years  I  know  that 
even  her  frustration  is  not  with  me.  “Always  running  and  going  this  way  and 
that  way.  Where  do  they  think  they’re  going  anyway?” 

A  light  mist  is  enveloping  the  houses  across  the  lake.  I  wonder  idly  if  our 
temporary  dwelling  looks  as  hazy  to  them. 

Mom  is  sitting  on  the  wooden  ladder  that  leads  down  to  the  boat. 

“Be  careful.” 

“What?” 

“You  could  fall.” 

“When  is  the  driver  coming?”  she  asks. 

“In  a  little  while.” 

“I  used  to  swim  like  a  fish,”  she  says.  “When  I  was  younger  than  you  I 
could  swim  across  this  lake  in  no  time.  I  had  long  hair  and  so  I  had  to  wear 
a — a — what  do  you  call  it?” 

“Swimming  cap.” 

My  mother  smiles  at  me:  a  memory  of  a  rubber  hat  and  a  summer  camp 
and  Harry  who  could  walk  on  his  hands  and  smell  out  pleurisy,  heart  disease, 
and  walking  pneumonia. 

“You  are  most  like  my  father,”  she  says.  “When  is  he  coming?” 

“Granddad?” 

“The  driver.” 

“He’s  late.” 

“My  father  was  a  diagnostician,”  my  mother  says,  her  left  foot,  now  bare, 
kicking  the  green  water.  “He  never  used  to  touch  a  patient,  just  watch  them 
and  sniff  the  air.” 

“I’m  sure  he’ll  be  here  soon,  Mom.  Maybe  you  should  come  away  from  the 
water.” 

All  kinds  of  things  may  loom  on  the  horizon.  I  write  these  words  on  a  yellow 
pad  by  the  afternoon  light. 

My  mother  is  in  the  boat  now.  The  driver  has  called  again.  He’s  gotten 
lost  somewhere  at  the  Corners  and  has  to  retrace  his  route.  He  asked  me  if 
I  knew  the  way.  But  I  was  driven  to  this  cottage  on  the  misty  lake.  On  the 
drive  my  mother  was  nervous  and  I  talked  to  her  so  that  she  wouldn’t  worry 
about  the  driver  getting  lost.  Because  of  that  I  didn’t  pay  attention  to  where 
we  were  going. 

War,  for  instance,  famine,  fascism,  disease  .  . . 
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My  mother  says  something  but  I  can’t  make  it  out. 

My  generation  has  broken  this  world  . . . 

“Can  you  hear  me?”  I  think  she  says. 

I  put  the  pad  under  my  arm  and  walk  across  the  tar  path  toward  the  dock. 
My  mother’s  rowboat  is  maybe  eight  feet  from  the  edge. 

“Pull  me  in.” 

I  reach  out  as  far  as  I  can  but  the  boat  is  farther  still. 

I  cant. 

She  grins,  shaking  her  head  at  my  impotence. 

“Come  in  the  water  and  pull  me  to  shore.” 


The  memory  comes  easily.  My  mother  young  and  beautiful  and  me  like  a 
squiggly  tadpole.  She  was  in  the  water,  at  Santa  Monica  Beach,  up  to  her 
waist.  I  had  to  stand  on  my  toes  to  keep  my  nose  in  the  air.  I  was  laughing  and 
frightened. 

“Do  you  want  to  learn  to  swim?”  she  asked. 

She  put  her  hand  under  my  diaphragm  and  all  I  knew  were  her  breasts 
and  arms.  I  grabbed  on  and  laughed  crazily. 

Pushing  me  toward  the  shore  she  said,  “You’re  too  silly  to  learn  how.” 

“I  can’t  swim,  Mom,”  I  say.  “And  the  water  is  too  deep.” 

She  grins  again  and  shakes  her  head.  “What  will  I  do,  then?” 

“It’s  a  small  lake,”  I  say.  “Maybe  the  driver  can  swim.” 

“When  is  he  coming?” 


I  come  awake  in  a  hotel  room  at  4:30  in  the  afternoon,  in  Philadelphia 
where  350  teenagers  are  coming  to  hear  my  inspirational  words. 

Children  scare  me.  They  want  the  truth,  can’t  imagine  anything  else,  and 
all  the  adults  do  is  lie.  The  main  lesson  young  people  learn  is  that  they  are 
being  lied  to. 

I’m  tired  and  unprepared.  What  can  I  tell  them,  the  children?  I  can  say 
that  their  world  is  broken,  that  I  broke  it,  that  their  horizons  are  crowded 
with  dangerous  prospects,  that  I  and  my  generation  will  grow  old  and  decrepit 
and  expect  them  to  make  things  right. 

We  will  blame  you  for  the  wars  we  can  no  longer  understand,  I  write  on  my 
yellow  pad  at  the  edge  of  the  jetty. 

“What  time  is  it?”  my  mother  asks. 

“What?” 

“What  time  is  it?” 

“He’s  about  ten  minutes  late,”  I  say.  “It  may  take  another  hour.” 
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The  mist  had  lifted  for  a  while  but  now  I  can’t  even  see  across  to  the  other 
side.  My  mother  is  ten  feet  away  floating  in  the  lake,  wearing  a  gray  shawl  that 
makes  her  look  like  a  frog  waiting  for  an  unsuspecting  fly. 

“It’s  cold,”  she  says. 

“Can  you  paddle  in  with  your  hands?” 

“Too  cold.  Can’t  you  just  dog-paddle  out?” 

The  mist  makes  the  lake  seem  vast.  It’s  late  in  the  season  and  most  of  the 
houses  are  empty. 

My  mother  doesn’t  want  to  leave  but  she  hopes  that  the  driver  will  get 
here  soon. 

“What  are  you  writing?”  she  asks  me. 

“Inspirations.” 

“Huh?” 

“A  talk  that  I  have  to  give  in  Philadelphia.” 

“Oh.” 

“Do  you  want  to  hear  it,  Mom?” 

“It’s  getting  dark,”  she  replies. 

“You  will  inherit  our  mistakes,”  I  read  from  the  legal  pages.  “You  will  have 
to  fix  the  world  that  we’ve  broken. 

“From  the  air  you  breathe  to  the  tennis  shoes  you  buy  you  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  world  that  my  generation  has  profited  from.  Your  horizons  will  be 
China  ascendant  and  Africa  with  its  head  bowed  down.  Your  horizons  will  be 
India  Indians  taking  jobs  from  you  on  the  net  and  over  the  phone.  Your  hori¬ 
zon  will  be  the  extraordinary  task  of  making  peace  with  Islam.” 

“That’s  terrible,”  my  mother  says,  cutting  me  off. 

“What  is?” 

“I  don’t  know,”  she  says  shifting  in  the  boat,  making  it  move  farther  from 
the  shore.  “Nothing  works  right  anymore.” 

And  I  see  her  in  my  sleeping  mind’s  eye  swimming  in  the  blue  Pacific, 
sleek  and  true  like  a  white  dolphin. 


There’s  pornography  on  the  pay-per-view  tv  in  the  hotel  room.  But  the  li¬ 
brary  is  paying  the  bill  and  they  want  me  to  speak  to  children  and  so  I  take  a 
shower  instead. 

My  head  hurts.  The  speech  will  never  get  written  if  I  keep  on  sleeping. 
Maybe  I  should  lie  to  them?  What  difference  would  it  make? 


I  dream  now  about  the  driver.  Gray-haired  and  dignified,  he’s  coming  for 
my  mother  down  the  dirt  roads  through  half-empty  resort  towns,  around 
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nameless  lakes.  In  my  dream  he  loves  her,  wants  to  take  her  away  from  me. 
She  asked  me  to  call  him  and  now  I  don’t  want  him  to  come.  Neither  do  I 
want  her  to  stay  here  in  the  boat  in  the  water  or  in  the  cottage  by  the  lake.  My 
head  hurts  even  here. 

“Is  that  him?”  my  mother  says. 

A  car  is  coming  on  the  tar  road.  Its  headlights  illuminate  the  foggy  mist 
with  bluish-white  high  beams.  It  rushes  by  us  making  the  sound  of  the  wind 
outside  my  room  at  night. 

“It’s  a  red  car,  Mom.  Not  him.” 

“When  will  he  get  here?”  she  asks. 

I  look  out  at  the  lake,  which  is  now  completely  covered  in  fog.  I  can’t  see 
my  mother,  only  hear  her. 

“Can  you  see  me?”  I  ask. 

“Yes  ...  a  little  bit,  I  think.  Yes.  A  little.” 

The  phone  in  the  cottage  begins  to  ring. 

“Who  is  it?”  my  mother  asks.  “Who’s  calling?  Is  it  the  driver?” 

I  jump  up  quickly  at  the  edge  of  the  small  pier,  dropping  my  pages  into 
the  lake. 

“What  was  that?”  my  mother  asks. 

“Nothing,”  I  say.  The  phone  rings  again.  “I’m  going  up  to  the  house  a  min¬ 
ute,  Mom.  I’ll  be  right  back.  Don’t  worry.  The  lake’s  not  very  big.” 

“I’m  not  worried,”  she  says  as  I  run  across  the  tar  road  toward  the  porch. 

I  miss  the  first  stair  and  fall  down  hard. 

My  forehead  feels  wet  like  it’s  bleeding  but  I  don’t  pay  any  attention  to  it. 
I  get  up  and  run  into  the  house.  The  phone’s  still  ringing. 

“Hello?” 

“The  fog  is  so  thick  that  I  can’t  see  the  signs,”  the  driver  says.  “I  can’t  even 
tell  where  the  signs  are  to  stop  the  car  and  get  out  and  read  them.” 

“Where  are  you?”  I  ask. 

“I  don’t  know  but  I’ll  keep  going.  I  know  she’ll  be  afraid  without  me  there.” 

“It’s  okay,”  I  say,  peeved  at  his  self-importance.  “I’m  here.  I’m  taking  care 
of  her.” 

“But  she  needs  me  to  take  her,”  he  says.  “You  can’t  even  drive.” 

I  can’t  even  swim. 

“She’s  fine,”  I  say.  “You  could  go  home  and  come  back  tomorrow.” 

“No.  I  better  come  now.  She  needs  me.” 

“No.  No  she  doesn’t.  She’d  like  to  stay  a  day  or  two  more.” 

“Let  me  talk  to  her,”  the  driver  says.  “Let  me  see  what  she  needs.” 

“No!”  I  shout.  “No,  no,  no.  She’s  my  mother.  She’s  my  problem.” 

*  *  * 
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I’m  yelling  so  loud  that  I  wake  myself  up  again.  My  head  s  killing  me.  There 
are  yellow  legal  pages  all  over  the  bed.  It’s  5-01  and  my  semiconsciousness  is 
like  a  stone  dropped  in  the  water. 


“Who  was  that?”  my  mother  asks. 

My  head  is  still  bleeding.  I  don’t  even  remember  hanging  up  the  phone. 

“I  love  you,  Mom,”  I  call  into  the  fog. 

“Who?”  my  mother  asks. 

“You.” 

“Who  was  it?” 

“I  love  you,  Mom.” 

“I  hear  you.  But  who  was  it?” 

“The  driver.” 

“Is  he  all  right?” 

“He’s  fine.  He’s  driving.  I  told  him  that  you  wanted  to  stay  another  day.” 
“But  is  he  still  coming?” 

“Tomorrow.  He’ll  come  get  you  tomorrow.” 

“But  will  he  come  and  stay  the  night?” 

“No,  Mom.  We’ll  stay  here  together.  You  and  me.” 

“I  can’t  see  you,”  she  says. 

I  jump  in  the  lake,  splashing  wildly,  kicking  and  slapping  the  water. 

“Are  you  all  right?”  she  calls. 

I  hear  these  words  and  reach  out  for  her  voice.  Nothing.  I  sink  down.  My 
nose  fills  with  water.  I  come  up  gasping,  panicked.  I  reach  out  again  and  this 
time  I  grab  the  edge  of  her  rowboat. 

My  mother  screams,  “Help!  The  boat  is  turning,  turning  over!” 

I  hold  on,  rocking  my  aged  mother’s  boat.  She  yells  and  cries  out,  “Help!” 
“It’s  okay,  Mom!  It’s  settling  down.” 

“What’s  wrong  with  you?  You  almost  killed  me,”  she  says. 

I  can’t  see  her.  I  can’t  even  see  the  boat.  I  only  feel  the  side  that  I’ve 
grabbed  on  to.  I’m  afraid  to  pull  myself  in,  afraid  that  the  rowboat  will  capsize 
and  my  mother,  the  white  dolphin,  will  drown. 

“What’s  wrong  with  you?”  she  asks  from  the  foggy  void.  “Are  you  crazy, 
jumping  in  the  water  like  that?” 

The  water  is  very  cold  and  I  have  no  sense  of  direction.  I  kick  my  legs  and 
move  the  boat  but  the  pier  doesn’t  find  my  hand.  I  can  hear  the  water  lapping 
on  the  shore  but  I  never  reach  it. 

“Oh,”  my  mother  says  every  time  I  kick  and  the  boat  wobbles.  “Oh.” 
“Mom?” 

“What?”  Her  exasperation  is  with  me  now. 
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“I  love  you.” 

“Bring  me  to  the  pier  then.” 

I  want  to  do  this  but  the  void  only  grows  larger.  My  arms  and  legs  are  cramp¬ 
ing  and  at  the  same  time  going  numb.  I  kick  as  hard  as  I  can,  reaching  out. 

Finally  I  grab  on  to  reeds  growing  at  the  shore  but  my  other  hand  has 
gone  numb  and  lets  go  of  the  boat. 

“Are  you  there?”  my  mother  says. 

“Yes,”  I  say,  shivering  at  the  shore. 

“I  can’t  see  you.” 

“Don’t  worry,  Mom.  I’m  here.” 

“But  I  can’t  see  you.” 

The  fog  is  everywhere  now.  The  tar  road  and  the  house  are  hidden  in 
white  vastness.  I  can  hear  the  water  and  my  mother,  my  own  breath  and  the 
motor  of  a  far-off  automobile  that  doesn’t  seem  to  come  any  closer. 


When  I  open  my  eyes  I’m  standing  behind  a  blond  wood  podium  in  front  of 
and  audience  of  350  adolescents.  I’m  giving  a  talk.  It  seems  as  if  I’ve  been  here 
for  a  while,  lecturing  these  children  about  things  I  don’t  know. 

They  are  quiet  on  the  whole,  which  surprises  me.  Many  of  them  are  look¬ 
ing  at  me  as  if  they  thought  I  had  something  to  say. 

.  .  all  we  can  do  is  love  you  and  wish  you  well,”  I  am  saying. 

The  children  break  out  into  applause. 

I  scan  the  room  for  my  young  mother,  a  white  dolphin  among  so  many 
dark  and  eager  faces.  I  am  certain  that  she  is  there,  somewhere,  but  hidden 
behind  the  children,  plowed  into  their  soil. 

A  woman  touches  my  shoulder. 

“Thank  you,”  she  says  and  puts  light  pressure  on  my  arm. 

Her  smile  says  that  it’s  time  to  go. 

I  pass  from  the  stage  alone. 
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How  Was  It  Possible? 

GEORGE  SCIALABBA 

The  War  of  the  World:  Twentieth-Century  Conflict  and  the  Descent  of  the  West, 
by  Niall  Ferguson.  Penguin  Press,  September  2006.  $35 


It’s  hardly  an  original  question,  but  it  still  needs  to  be  asked:  How  could  the 
twentieth  century  have  gone  so  wrong?  When  it  began,  Europe  was  peaceful 
and  prosperous,  economically  integrated  and  socially  progressive.  The  great 
powers  seemed  to  have  worked  out  a  stable  diplomacy.  Indicators  of  moral 
progress  were  encouraging.  Slavery  had  been  formally  abolished  in  the  previ¬ 
ous  century;  the  immemorial  subjection  of  women  had  been  challenged;  the 
laboring  masses  had  gained  a  political  voice;  religious  toleration  and  the  sepa¬ 
ration  of  church  and  state  were  increasingly  accepted  in  principle.  There  were, 
it’s  true,  plenty  of  militarists  and  imperialists  around,  but  also  a  fair  number  of 
anti-militarists  and  anti-imperialists,  whose  morale  was  not  at  all  bad.  Perhaps 
most  strikingly,  the  theoretical  and  practical  achievements  of  science  were  im¬ 
mense  and  its  prestige  paramount.  If  the  philosophes  had  been  reincarnated  in 
1900,  they  would  probably  have  looked  back  complacently  on  the  old  century 
and  forward  confidently  to  the  new  one. 

In  2000,  they  would  have  blanched.  Europe  had  convulsed,  twice,  in 
several-years-long  spans  of  cataclysmic  violence.  The  first  time,  the  scale  of 
destruction  was  unforeseen  and,  in  a  sense,  unintended,  both  sides  having- 
begun  with  limited  goals  and  having  expected  a  short,  relatively  bloodless 
conflict.  The  second  time  was  a  war  of  annihilation.  The  most  advanced  na¬ 
tion  in  Europe,  industrially,  scientifically,  and  artistically,  set  out  to  enslave  or 
exterminate  hundreds  of  millions  of  innocent  people.  In  the  resulting  global 
conflict,  one  in  forty  human  beings  died.  “The  hundred  years  after  1900  were 
without  question,”  the  acclaimed  historian  Niall  Ferguson  writes  in  The  War 
of  the  World,  “the  bloodiest  century  in  modern  history,  far  more  violent  in 
relative  as  well  as  absolute  terms  than  any  previous  era.  Significantly  larger 
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percentages  of  the  world’s  population  were  killed  in  the  two  world  wars  that 
dominated  the  century  than  had  been  killed  in  any  previous  conflict  of  compa¬ 
rable  geopolitical  magnitude.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  single  year  before,  between, 
or  after  the  world  wars  that  did  not  see  large-scale  organized  violence  in  one 
part  of  the  world  or  another.” 

Not  merely  the  number  but  perhaps  even  more  the 
identity  of  those  killed  would  distress  the  philosophes.  The 
laws  of  war  are  also  an  index  of  moral  progress,  and  the  first 
law  of  war  is  “kill  only  combatants.”  The  murder  of  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  and  the  shooting,  raping,  and  forced-marching  of 
civilians  reached  vast  proportions  in  the  twentieth  century, 
while  the  firebombing  of  cities  was  something  new  in  the 
world.  And  not  all  civilian  deaths  from  “large-scale  organized  violence”  oc¬ 
curred  in  the  course  of  a  war:  a  similar  order  of  magnitude  were  victims  of 
political  or  ethnic  “cleansing.”  A  large  proportion  of  these  victims — approxi¬ 
mately  100  million,  according  to  a  now-famous  estimate1 — were  killed  by  gov¬ 
ernments  claiming  descent  from  the  Enlightenment  by  way  of  its  illustrious 
successor,  Marx.  By  now  our  poor  philosophes  are  holding  their  heads,  bewil¬ 
dered  and  traumatized,  moaning:  “How  is  it  possible?” 

Some  twentieth-century  thinkers  have  blamed  the  philosophes  themselves, 
whose  rejection  of  religion  and  metaphysics  allegedly  resulted  in  nihilism  and 
moral  relativism.  Others  reply  that,  on  the  contrary,  secularization  has  not 
gone  far  enough  and  the  persistence  of  (sometimes  displaced)  religious  fa¬ 
naticism  is  to  blame.  Others  blame  our  biological  nature,  exposed  by  Darwin 
as  red  in  tooth  and  claw,  full  of  acquisitive  and  violent  instincts.  Some  (fewer 
these  days)  blame  capitalism,  whose  stern  injunction  to  expand  or  die  forced 
nations  into  lethal  conflicts  over  resources  and  markets.  Still  others  blame 
technology,  which  provided  governments  with  unprecedented  means  of  mass 
destruction  and  social  control. 

Historians  are  in  general  empirically  minded,  more  concerned  with 
identifying  patterns  than  root  causes.  Niall  Ferguson  mostly  brackets  or  dis¬ 
counts  such  comprehensive  explanations:  at  best  they  propose  necessary  but 
not  sufficient  conditions.  Given  whatever  innate  tendencies  humans  have  to¬ 
ward  aggression  and  domination,  whatever  incapacity  to  endure  cosmic  dis¬ 
enchantment  and  social  anomie,  under  what  circumstances  are  these  most 
likely  to  issue  in  mass  violence?  “Three  things,”  Ferguson  replies,  “seem  to  me 
necessary  to  explain  the  extreme  violence  of  the  twentieth  century.” 


1  Stephane  Courtois,  Nicolas  Werth,  et  at,  The  Black  Book  of  Communism:  Crimes,  Terror,  Repression  (Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  1999),  4. 
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These  may  be  summarized  as  ethnic  conflict,  economic  volatility  and  empires 
in  decline.  By  ethnic  conflict,  I  mean  major  discontinuities  in  the  social  rela¬ 
tions  between  certain  ethnic  groups,  specifically  the  breakdown  of  sometimes 
quite  far-advanced  processes  of  assimilation.  This  process  was  greatly  stimu¬ 
lated  in  the  twentieth  century  by  the  dissemination  of  the  hereditary  prin¬ 
ciple  in  theories  of  racial  difference  (even  as  that  principle  was  waning  in  the 
realm  of  politics)  and  by  the  political  fragmentation  of  ‘borderland’  regions  of 
ethnically  mixed  settlement.  By  economic  volatility  I  mean  the  frequency  and 
amplitude  of  changes  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth,  prices,  interest  rates, 
and  employment,  with  all  the  associated  social  stresses  and  strains.  And  by 
empires  in  decline  I  mean  the  decomposition  of  the  multinational  European 
empires  that  had  dominated  the  world  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  the 
challenge  posed  to  them  by  the  emergence  of  new  ‘empire-states’  in  Turkey, 

Russia,  Japan  and  Germany. 

The  ethnic  conflicts  of  the  twentieth  century  followed  the  remarkable 
ethnic  intermingling  of  earlier  centuries.  Central  and  Eastern  Europe  in  1900 
were  a  patchwork  of  peoples:  Lithuanians,  Latvians,  Byelorussians,  Russians, 
Czechs,  Slovaks,  Poles,  Italians,  Slovenes,  Magyars,  Romanians,  Serbs,  Cro¬ 
ats,  Bosniaks,  Albanians,  Greeks,  and  Turks.  Communities  of  Germans  were 
all  over  the  map.  These  groups  had  long  coexisted  more  or  less  peaceably  in 
one  or  another  empire:  e.g.,  the  Holy  Roman,  Russian,  Austro-Hungarian, 
or  Ottoman.  But  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  formation  of  many  nation¬ 
states;  and  the  two  world  wars  completed  the  process,  destroying,  in  addition 
to  those  continental  empires,  the  Dutch,  British,  and  Japanese  maritime  em¬ 
pires.  The  result  was  “an  exceptional  mismatch  between  ethnic  identities  and 
political  structures.”  Imperial  rule  had  allowed  for  some  local  administrative 
autonomy,  but  new  aspirations  to  national  unity  and  cohesion  ran  up  against 
heterogeneous  settlement  patterns  and  linguistic  variety.  Borders  were  more 
numerous  and  contested  in  a  world  made  up  of  many  nation-states  rather 
than  a  few  empires. 

The  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  were  also  the  heyday  of  ra¬ 
cial  ideology.  Paradoxically,  this  may  have  been,  Ferguson  suggests,  because 
the  legitimacy  of  inherited  privilege  was  under  attack  in  politics  and  econom¬ 
ics.  “Even  as  the  hereditary  principle  ceased  to  govern  the  allocation  of  office 
and  ownership,  so  it  gained  ground  as  a  presumed  determinant  of  capability 
and  conduct.”  Increased  intermarriage  and  cultural  assimilation— especially 
prevalent  among  German  Jews — did  not  defuse  ethnic  tensions  and  may  even 
have  heightened  them. 

Another  ingredient  in  the  tinderbox  was  economic  change.  Rapid  fluc¬ 
tuations  in  growth  and/or  prices  made  for  economic  insecurity,  and  except  in 
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the  most  rigidly  controlled  societies,  widespread  insecurity  meant  political 
instability.  The  First  World  War  had  badly  damaged  the  economies  of  most 
European  states,  causing  a  level  of  volatility  from  1919  to  1939  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  in  the  thirty-year  periods  before  and  after.  In  the  resulting  crisis 
atmosphere,  resentment  of  minorities  (especially  disproportionately  success¬ 
ful  ones)  was  easier  to  arouse  and  organize,  and  persuasive  demagogues  were 
more  likely  to  gain  emergency  powers.  Economic  volatility  “very  often  pro¬ 
vides  the  trigger  for  the  politicization  of  ethnic  differences.”  The  scale  of  sub¬ 
sequent  violence  depends  on  the  absence  of  effective  central  authority  and  the 
presence  of  disputed  borders — two  typical  consequences  of  declining  empires. 
“Ethnic  confluence,  economic  volatility  and  empires  on  the  wane,”  Ferguson 
sums  up;  “such  was  and  remains  the  fatal  formula.” 

After  laying  out  this  thesis  in  fifty  pages  or  so,  Ferguson  illustrates  it  with 
six  hundred  pages  of  masterly  narration.  His  range  of  source  material — eco¬ 
nomic,  demographic,  and  medical  statistics,  diplomatic  and  military  history, 
novels,  memoirs,  journalism,  travel  writing,  pamphlets,  letters,  sectarian 
tracts — is  staggering;  his  sense  for  the  compelling  detail  is  unerring;  his  abil¬ 
ity  to  keep  masses  of  material  in  motion  at  high  velocities  is  unflagging;  his 
dialectical  agility  in  rapidly  canvassing  all  sides  of  an  argument  on  his  way  to 
a  conclusion  is  bracing.  Not  least,  his  grave,  unsparing  account  of  some  of  the 
worst  horrors  ever  perpetrated  is  chastening.  Ten-page  sections  on  apparently 
unpromising  topics  like  miscegenation,  pogroms,  the  pre-World  War  I  bond 
market,  and  the  World  War  II  plague  of  rape  by  the  Japanese  and  Russian 
armies  are  as  vivid  and  absorbing  as  those  on  prewar  diplomacy  and  military 
campaigns.  The  effect  is  like  that  of  a  memorable  public-television  series — 
which  is,  in  fact,  how  The  War  of  the  World  originated. 

Here  is  one  of  Ferguson’s  innumerable  long  paragraphs,  characteristically 
crammed  with  piquant  detail  and  wry  observation: 

To  read  English  memoirs  of  the  war  [WWII]  is  to  be  struck  by  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  resilience  of  the  public  school  mentality — the  persistence  of  sang-froid 
and  frivolity,  no  matter  how  savagely  the  other  combatants  waged  their  total 
war;  the  dogged  determination  to  treat  every  operation,  regardless  of  its  dan¬ 
gers,  as  either  a  foxhunt,  a  cricket  match  or  a  dormitory  prank.  All  of  these 
qualities  are  exhibited  in  William  Stanley  Moss’s  account  of  the  abduction  of 
the  German  commander  from  Crete  in  1944.  Few  prisoners  in  the  war  can 
have  been  shown  more  gentlemanly  consideration.  Off-duty  fighter  pilots 
conducted  themselves  like  Oxford  undergraduates;  while  based  in  India, 

Group  Captain  Frank  Carey  found  the  Screechers’  Club,  new  members  of 
which  were  allowed  to  drink  only  as  long  as  they  remained  amusing’;  success 
entailed  promotion  through  the  ranks  from  Hiccough  to  Roar,  then  Scream 
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and  finally  Screech.  Musical  accompaniment  was  provided  by  the  ‘Prang 
Concerto’,  the  last  movement  of  which  ‘demanded  the  complete  demolition  of 
the  piano’.  Also  engaged  in  fighting  the  last  war  but  one,  if  not  two,  was  Lord 
Lovat,  who  insisted  that  his  ist  Special  Service  Brigade  be  piped  ashore  on 
the  beaches  of  Normandy  on  D-Day.  (Miraculously,  the  bagpiper  survived.) 

After  four  years  of  German  occupation,  the  Dutch  were  mystified  by  the  good 
manners  of  British  officers,  who  politely  asked  permission  to  fire  from  their 
bedroom  windows. 

Not  much  of  the  book,  of  course,  is  so  lighthearted.  But  the  grimmest  story, 
sufficiently  well  told,  is  satisfying,  even  exalting. 

Is  The  War  of  the  World  successful  interpretively  as  well  as  narratively? 
The  patterns  Ferguson  points  to  certainly  seem  to  be  there.2  But  what  should 
we  make  of  them?  Are  there  implications  for  policy  and  morality,  and  does 
Ferguson  expound  them  convincingly? 

Readers  of  Ferguson’s  earlier  bestsellers,  Empire  and  Colossus,  may  be 
surprised  by  his  restraint  here.  There  is  comparatively  little  of  his  usual  en¬ 
thusiastic  advocacy  of  global  economic  liberalization  and  American  military 
intervention.  Instead  he  closes  on  a  melancholy,  almost  helpless  note.  “We 
shall  avoid  another  century  of  conflict  only  if  we  understand  .  .  .  the  dark 
forces  that  conjure  up  ethnic  conflict  and  imperial  rivalry  out  of  economic 
crisis,  and  in  doing  so  negate  our  common  humanity.  They  are  forces  that 
stir  within  us  still.”  Even  more  soberly:  “In  writing  this  book  I  have  be  gun 
to  doubt  whether  the  war  of  the  world  described  here  can  genuinely  be  re¬ 
garded  as  over  even  now.  ...  As  long,  it  seems,  as  men  plot  the  destruction 
of  their  fellow-men — as  long  as  we  dread  and  yet  also  somehow  yearn  to  see 
our  great  metropolises  laid  waste— this  war  will  recur,  defying  the  frontiers 
of  chronology.” 

Such  anxious  agnosticism  is,  of  course,  one  appropriate  response  to  the 
harrowing  story  Ferguson  has  recounted.  But  a  measure  of  simple-minded 
progressive  moralism  also  seems  warranted,  notwithstanding  Ferguson’s 
tough-minded  aversion  to  it.  That  treating  enemy  prisoners  well  made  enemy 
surrenders  more  likely,  while  abusing  prisoners  made  the  enemy  less  likely  to 
surrender  and  more  likely  to  abuse  their  own  prisoners;  that  Germans  in  the 
1930s  blamed  unfair  reparations  (justifiably  or  not)  for  their  country’s  terrify¬ 
ing  economic  collapse  and  remembered  with  great  bitterness  the  unneces¬ 
sary  continuation  of  the  British  blockade  after  World  War  I,  which  caused 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  civilian  deaths;  that  the  insane  behavior  of  the 


z  For  a  more  rigorous,  theoretically  elaborated  treatment  of  modern  mass  violence,  which  reaches  similar  conclusions, 
see  Michael  Mann,  The  Dark  Side  of  Democracy:  Explaining  Ethnic  Cleansing  (Cambridge  University  Press,  2004). 
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Khmer  Rouge  followed  the  almost  incomprehensibly  intensive  bombing  of 
their  tiny,  premodern  country — these  and  many  other  examples  suggest  that 
on  the  whole,  as  a  rule,  with  undoubted  exceptions  and  no  precise  statistical 
correlation,  he  to  whom  evil  is  done  doeth  evil  in  return.  It  is  hardly  a  suf¬ 
ficient  lesson  to  take  away  from  the  history  of  the  twentieth  century,  but  it  is 
a  necessary  one.3 


* 

The  Crimes  of  My  Enemy 

JACK  R.  FISCHEL 

The  Fire:  The  Bombing  of  Germany,  1940-19 45,  by  Jorg  Friedrich. 
Columbia  University  Press,  October  2006.  $34.95 


Approximately  36.5  million  Europeans  died  during  World  War  II.  Included  in 
this  figure  were  the  casualties  from  the  strategic  Allied  air  offensive  against 
Germany  which  caused  the  death  of  between  750,000  and  a  million  German 
citizens,  and  Nazi  Germany’s  genocidal  murder  of  six  million  Jews.  In  the 
case  of  Great  Britain,  the  air  war  was  initially  a  response  to  Germany’s  aerial 
bombing  of  British  cities — such  as  London  and  Coventry — which  by  March 
1941  had  killed  30,000  people.  The  Holocaust,  on  the  other  hand,  was  a  pre¬ 
meditated  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Hitler  regime  to  annihilate  every  Jewish 
man,  woman,  and  child  on  the  planet. 

In  the  decades  following  the  war  Germany  attempted  to  come  to  terms 
with  the  Holocaust.  Among  its  many  acts  of  contrition,  the  West  German  gov¬ 
ernment  supported  the  new  State  of  Israel  with  economic  aid,  via  reparation 
payments,  as  well  as  with  political  support  for  the  fledgling  Jewish  state.  Ger¬ 
man  novelists  and  historians  published  works  that  exposed  the  murderous  rac¬ 
ist  nature  of  the  Nazi  regime,  and  this  introspection  continued  once  the  two 
Germanys  were  unified.  Making  amends  for  the  Holocaust  subsequently  took 
such  forms  as  the  construction  of  public  memorials  to  remind  postwar  gen¬ 
erations  of  the  horrific  deeds  of  the  Third  Reich;  conversion  of  concentration 
camps,  such  as  Dachau,  into  museums  that  displayed  the  brutality  of  the  Nazi 
system;  the  enactment  of  laws  that  made  it  a  crime  to  deny  the  Holocaust; 
and  mandating  the  teaching  of  the  Holocaust  in  the  schools.  Theses  acts  of 


3  This  lesson  is  applied  very  astutely  to  the  twenty-first  century  in  Amy  Chua,  World  on  Fire:  Flow  Exporting  Free 
Market  Democracy  Breeds  Ethnic  Hatred  and  Clobal  Instability  (Doubleday,  2002). 
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contrition  were  reinforced  by  the  many  young  Germans  who  made  pilgrim¬ 
ages”  to  Israel  to  atone  for  the  sins  of  their  fathers. 

Not  all  Germans,  however,  were  contrite  about  their  recent  past.  In  the 
aftermath  of  the  war,  ultranationalists  promoted  the  argument  that  the  killing 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  German  civilians  during  the  Allied  air  offensive 
was  the  moral  equivalent  of  the  mass  murder  of  Jews  and  of  the  other  victims 
of  Nazi  racial  policy.  During  the  Historikerstreit  (German  historians’  debate) 
of  the  1980s,  the  conservative  historian  Ernst  Nolte  contended  that  Germany 
should  not  feel  exceptional  guilt  for  the  Holocaust  since  the  Allied  area  bomb¬ 
ing  of  cities  such  as  Hamburg  and  Dresden  also  directed  a  policy  of  extermi¬ 
nation  toward  innocent  civilians.  This  argument,  however,  remained  on  the 
periphery  of  political  discussion  until  only  recently,  when 
the  claims  of  moral  equivalency  entered  the  mainstream 
of  German  discourse  with  the  publication,  in  2002,  of  Jorg 
Friedrich’s  best-selling  book  Der  Brand  (The  Fire). 

Friedrich’s  history  of  the  Allied  air  war  against  Nazi 
Germany  was  influenced  by  the  criticism  of  the  late  Ger¬ 
man  novelist  W.  G.  Sebald.  In  a  series  of  influential  lec¬ 
tures,  which  were  published  in  Germany  as  Luftkrieg  und 
Literatur  (1999)  and  in  the  US  as  On  the  Natural  History  of  Destruction  (Ran¬ 
dom  House,  2003),  Sebald  bemoaned  the  fact  that  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
war  the  vast  number  of  civilian  dead  and  the  extensive  destruction  of  Ger¬ 
man  cities  by  the  Allied  bombings  had  not  sufficiently  been  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  German  public  either  through  historical  or  literary  accounts. 
With  the  exception  of  Hans  Erich  Nossack’s  harrowing  eyewitness  account 
of  the  firebombing  of  Hamburg,  published  in  Germany  in  1948  as  the  Der 
Untergang — here  as  The  End:  Hamburg  1943  (Chicago,  2004) — little  had  been 
written  about  the  suffering  endured  by  the  German  public  during  the  war. 
Sebald  attributed  the  absence  of  this  history  to  feelings  of  shame  caused  by 
the  genocidal  actions  of  the  Nazi  regime.  Specifically,  given  the  policy  that 
culminated  in  the  mass  murder  of  European  Jewry,  how  was  it  possible  to 
express  sympathy  for  the  vast  majority  of  Germans  who  supported  Hitler? 
As  a  consequence,  stated  Sebald,  German  scholars  ignored  the  horrors  of  the 
air  war.  Sebald  noted,  “The  darkest  aspects  of  the  final  act  of  destruction,  as 
experienced  by  the  great  majority  of  the  German  population,  remained  under 
a  taboo  like  a  shameful  family  secret.” 

Born  in  Germany  in  1944,  Jorg  Friedrich  spent  most  of  his  professional 
career  writing  about  Nazi  atrocities  before  turning  to  an  analysis  of  the  Allied 
air  war  against  his  country.  Thus  it  is  not  surprising  that  The  Fire  is  filled  with 
allusions  to  the  Holocaust  in  describing  the  manner  in  which  the  ordinary 
German  endured  the  firestorms  that  destroyed  his  cities.  Unlike  some  on  the 
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German  right,  however,  Friedrich  does  not  downplay  the  excesses  of  the  Hit¬ 
ler  regime.  Rather,  he  argues  that  like  the  Jews,  the  German  people  were  also 
victims  of  the  Nazis,  insofar  as  the  aggressive  militant  policies  of  the  Third 
Reich  were  responsible  for  the  Allied  retaliation  that  led  to  the  destruction  of 
their  country.  Unlike  right-wing  historians,  such  as  David  Irving,  who  exag¬ 
gerated  the  numbers  of  dead  killed  by  the  Allied  bombing  in  Dresden,  and 
belittled  the  number  of  Jews  killed  in  the  Holocaust,  Friedrich  does  not  deny 
the  full  tragedy  of  the  Holocaust.  What  Friedrich  does  argue  is  that  the  terror 
and  suffering  that  the  German  people  endured  under  Allied  attacks  was  the 
moral  equivalent  of  the  Shoah. 

Friedrich  challenges  the  conventional  history,  which  states  that  the  Al¬ 
lied  air  war  against  Germany  was  motivated  by  strategic  considerations  alone. 
Rather,  he  points  to  much  of  the  carnage  perpetrated  by  the  Allies  as  wanton 
acts  of  criminality,  wherein  the  policy  of  the  British,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  the 
United  States,  was  motivated  to  inflict  terror  on  the  German  people  for  the 
purpose  of  forcing  the  public  to  turn  against  its  government.  This  policy  of 
“morale  bombing”  was  introduced  by  the  British  in  the  summer  of  1943  and 
reached  its  climax  with  the  destruction  of  Dresden  in  February  1945.  In  par¬ 
ticular,  the  British  employed  high-explosive  incendiary  bombs  to  ignite  fire¬ 
storms  that,  as  in  the  cases  of  Hamburg  and  Dresden,  resulted  in  thousands 
of  civilian  deaths,  leaving  charred  remains  as  gruesome  as  the  piles  of  Jewish 
bodies  photographed  after  the  liberation  of  the  concentration  camps.  Fried¬ 
rich  describes  the  horror  inflicted  on  the  victims  by  the  firestorms: 

In  Hamburg  .  .  .  the  storm  was  preceded  by  sunny,  hot  weather,  which  had 
already  overheated  the  urban  area.  A  chimney  quickly  developed,  and  only 
minimal  additional  heating  was  necessary  to  put  the  immense  suction  of  the 
draft  into  motion.  .  .  .  Those  who  were  caught  in  it  were  ripped  into  the  fur¬ 
nace  like  poor  souls  into  perdition. 

Friedrich  charges  that  this  type  of  weapon,  which  he  likens  to  the  atomic 
bombs  dropped  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki,  should  have  been  used  only  in 
the  final  phase  of  the  conflict,  with  the  objective  of  deciding  the  war.  If  not, 
claims  Friedrich,  then  it  served  only  for  the  purpose  of  mass  extermination, 
and  thus  constitutes  a  war  crime.  Clearly,  states  Friedrich,  this  was  not  the 
case  when  Great  Britain  commenced  to  use  incendiary  bombs.  Friedrich 
places  the  onus  of  responsibility  for  the  decision  to  introduce  terror  bombing 
on  Winston  Churchill,  who  justified  the  mass  death  of  civilians  as  collateral 
damage  in  the  Allied  objective  of  destroying  German  strategic  military  and 
industrial  targets.  But  Churchill  is  cited  as  stating  that  the  firebombing  at¬ 
tack  on  Hamburg  would  serve  as  a  prelude  to  the  “Hamburgization”  of  Berlin, 
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which  in  his  opinion  would  bring  an  end  to  Hitler  s  regime  and  the  war.  This 
of  course  did  not  happen.  From  August  1943  t°  March  1944*  nineteen  major 
raids  constituted  the  Battle  of  Berlin,  which  resulted  in  9>39°  civilian  deaths. 
This,  concludes  Friedrich,  “was  an  astounding  ratio  for  an  operation  that  was 
supposed  to  decide  the  war.”  Turning  to  the  German  city  of  Heilbronn,  which 
Friedrich  describes  as  wine  country,  he  argues,  “unless  wine  was  considered  a 
product  of  war  .  .  .  the  bombing  of  Heilbronn  was  purely  a  civilian  massacre. 

.  .  .  According  to  Churchill’s  law,  anywhere  with  industry  was  part  of  the  bat¬ 
tlefield  ...  but  Heilbronn  was  a  vineyard,  and  was  incinerated  because  people 
lived  there.”  Friedrich  concludes  that  the  Allied  air  raids  were  designed  to  kill 
millions  of  people,  and  “as  far  as  can  be  discerned  from  the  archives,  there 
was  no  lack  of  willingness  on  the  part  of  the  Allies  to  do  just  that.” 

Friedrich  notes  that  in  its  pursuit  of  terrorizing  the  German  population, 
the  Allies  made  no  allowances  for  the  number  of  children  that  were  victims 
of  the  bombing  attacks.  One  could  argue  that  not  all  Germans  were  innocent 
victims  because  of  their  loyal  support  of  Hitler,  but  killing  children?  Against 
the  deaths  of  1.5  million  Jewish  children  murdered  by  the  Nazis  during  the 
Holocaust,  Friedrich  calculates  that  the  air  war  killed  75,000  children  under 
14  years  of  age — 45,000  boys  and  30,000  girls,  with  an  additional  116,000  in¬ 
jured.  All  told,  children  accounted  for  15  percent  of  the  total  deaths.  The  Nazis 
killed  children,  so  did  the  Allies. 

These  few  examples  represent  the  tenor  of  Friedrich’s  indictment  of  the 
Allied  air  war  against  Germany’s  civilian  population.  When  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  moral  capital,  Friedrich  finds  little  to  separate  the  perpetrators  of 
the  Holocaust  from  those  who  sanctioned  the  air  war  against  Germany.  Fried¬ 
rich  finds  that  the  Allies  had  as  little  regard  for  the  lives  of  civilians  as  did  the 
Nazis,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  although  the  Allies  bombed  hundreds  of 
German  cities  and  towns,  they  refused  to  even  consider  bombing  the  railroad 
lines  to  Auschwitz,  where  Jewish  victims  hoped  for  an  attack,  which  could 
easily  kill  them  in  the  process.  He  points  out  that  the  RAF  was  skeptical  of 
risking  the  lives  of  British  airmen  “for  no  purpose.” 

But  Friedrich  also  reveals  that  during  the  Allied  air  raids,  the  small  num¬ 
ber  of  Jews  who  remained  in  Germany  was  prevented  from  entering  air-raid 
shelters  or  bunkers.  Friedrich  informs  us  that  “under  no  circumstances  what¬ 
soever  would  the  bunker  community  tolerate  Jews  in  their  circle.”  We  know 
from  Victor  Klemperer’s  diary,  I  Will  Bear  Witness  (Random  House,  1999), 
that  the  Allied  raid  over  Dresden  provided  him  with  the  opportunity  to  rip 
off  the  yellow  Star  of  David  that  all  Jews  were  required  to  wear,  after  which 
he  found  shelter  by  passing  as  a  non-Jew.  In  the  German  town  of  Soest,  the 
municipal  administration  required  Jewish  residents  to  surrender  their  homes 
to  bombed-out  Aryan  families.  In  fact,  many  Germans  were  led  to  believe  by 
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Nazi  propaganda  that  the  bombing  raids  were  in  retaliation  for  Germany’s 
treatment  of  the  Jews. 

By  noting  the  presence  of  anti-Semitism  among  the  German  popula¬ 
tion,  Friedrich  inadvertently  raises  questions  that  seemingly  contradict  the 
argument  supporting  moral  equivalency.  Given  their  support  for  Adolf  Hit¬ 
ler,  how  culpable  were  the  German  people  for  the  discriminatory  and  violent 
persecution  of  the  Jews  that  culminated  in  the  Holocaust?  Were  they  indeed 
the  innocent  victims  of  a  bloodthirsty  Allied  leadership  bent  on  their  destruc¬ 
tion,  or  did  the  ordinary  German  get  what  he  deserved  for  his  support  of  a 
criminal  regime? 

Until  the  setbacks  in  the  Soviet  Union  in  1943,  the  Nazi  government  in 
general  and  Adolf  Hitler  in  particular  were  immensely  popular  among  the 
German  people.  Enthusiastic  support  for  Hitler  remained  despite  the  brutal 
bombing  of  civilians  in  Warsaw  (1939)  and  Rotterdam  (1940)  and  the  air  war 
against  British  cities  (1940)  such  as  London  and  Coventry.  This  popularity 
did  not  waver  even  as  information  reached  Germany  concerning  the  mass 
killing  of  Jews  in  Eastern  Europe  which,  in  turn,  had  been  preceded  by  the 
maltreatment  of  Germany’s  Jews  by  the  Nazi  government.  Scholars  continue 
to  debate  the  complicity  of  the  average  German  in  regard  to  the  Holocaust. 
But  as  the  historian  Jeffrey  Herf  informs  us  in  The  Jewish  Enemy  (Belknap/ 
Harvard,  2006), 

During  World  War  II,  anyone  in  Nazi  Germany  who  regularly  read  a  newspa¬ 
per,  listened  to  the  radio,  or  walked  past  the  Nazi  political  posters  between 
1941  and  1943  knew  of  the  threats  and  boasts  of  the  Nazi  regime  about  inten¬ 
tions  to  exterminate  European  Jews,  followed  by  public  assertions  that  it 
was  implementing  that  policy.  Claims  of  ignorance  regarding  the  murderous 
intentions  and  assertions  of  making  good  on  such  threats  defy  the  evidence, 
logic,  and  common  sense.  With  confidence  we  can  say  that  millions  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  Germans  were  told  on  many  occasions  that  the  Jews  had  begun  the 
war  to  exterminate  the  Germans,  but  that  the  Nazi  regime  was  exterminating 
the  Jews  instead. 

Indeed,  by  February  1945,  when  the  Allied  air  war  against  Germany  leveled 
the  city  of  Dresden,  the  German  people  could  not  be  separated  from  Hitler. 

Although  the  ordinary  German  may  not  have  been  so  innocent  a  victim, 
nevertheless  there  may  be  some  truth  in  the  charge  that  the  terror  bombings 
were  war  crimes.  But,  as  the  British  historian  Donald  Bloxham  has  noted, 
Dresden  and  Auschwitz  are  not  in  the  same  moral  category.  The  air  war  could 
arguably  be  construed  as  a  war  crime,  but  the  Holocaust  was  a  crime  against 
humanity.  War  crimes  are  generally  associated  with  actions  against  civilian 
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populations  in  the  course  of  military  action,  whereas,  crimes  against  humanity 
are  more  commonly  an  end  in  themselves,  whereby  the  state  of  war  provides 
a  useful  cover  for  their  enactment  (see  “Dresden  as  a  War  Crime,  in  Firestorm, 
edited  by  Paul  Addison  and  Jeremy  A.  Crang:  Ivan  R.  Dee,  2006).  Bloxhams 
distinction  is  useful  for  gauging  the  difference  between  the  Holocaust  and  the 
air  war,  inasmuch  as  it  may  all  come  down  to  the  matter  of  intentionality.  The 
Nazis  sought  as  a  matter  of  state  policy  to  annihilate  the  Jewish  population  of 
Europe,  whereas  the  intention  of  the  Allies  was  to  win  the  war  that  Germany 
had  started  by  all  means  that  were  available.  Friedrich  does  not  take  this  dis¬ 
tinction  into  account,  a  difference  that  should  have  raised  doubts  about  the  ef¬ 
ficacy  of  his  argument  equating  the  Nazi  genocidal  war  against  the  Jews  with 
the  Allied  bombing  of  Germany. 

The  Fire  is  a  landmark  event  in  German  historiography  on  the  subject  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust.  The  continued  popularity  of  the  book  dem¬ 
onstrates  that  it  obviously  has  resonated  with  the  German  public,  and  as  time 
distances  us  from  the  Holocaust,  Friedrich’s  charge,  tu  quoque  (“you  did  it, 
too”),  will  have  contributed  to  a  revision  of  the  horrendous  crimes  of  the  Third 
Reich.  The  argument  for  moral  equivalency  suggests  a  trend  in  Germany’s  po¬ 
litical  culture  that  portends  a  retreat  for  its  responsibility  for  the  Holocaust.  It 
may  be  only  a  question  of  time,  therefore,  before  memorials  for  the  victims  of 
Allied  bombings  will  find  their  place  alongside  the  victims  of  the  Holocaust; 
and  future  generations  of  Germans  will  comfort  themselves  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  crime  of  their  fathers  was  no  worse  than  that  of  their  enemies. 
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The  Prince  of  the  Marshes:  And  Other 
Occupational  Hazards  of  a  Year  in  Iraq, 
by  Rory  Stewart.  Harcourt,  August  2006.  $25 

Rory  Stewart,  a  young  British  diplomat  and 
professional  adventurer  with  considerable 
experience  both  in  administration  and  in 
the  Middle  East,  traveled  to  Iraq  in  2003  in 
search  of  work.  There  he  spent  a  year  with  the 
Coalition  Provisional  Authority  as  a  deputy 
governor  in  two  remote  southern  provinces 
well  away  from  the  Green  Zone  in  Baghdad. 
His  memoir  of  that  time  is  riveting  read¬ 
ing — exciting,  funny,  infuriating,  and  trou¬ 
bling.  Interestingly,  the  book  is  political  only 
by  implication.  Stewart,  who  clearly  believes 
in  the  practical  principle  of  helping  the  Iraqis 
learn  to  govern  themselves  after  the  over¬ 
throw  of  Saddam,  has  very  little  to  say  as  to 
the  overall  wisdom  of  the  invasion  itself.  He 
primarily  addresses  the  overwhelmingly  frac¬ 
tious  nature  of  Iraqi  society  post-Saddam  and 
the  spectacularly  difficult  task  of  creating  a 
democracy  within  that  society. 

Stewart,  through  his  translators,  must 
contend  with  a  bewildering  array  of  tribal 
and  religious  factions,  the  majority  of  them 
well  armed  and  out  for  whatever  money, 
power,  and  armament  is  available.  Stewart’s 
predicament  is  exemplified  when  he  faces  a 
local  ruling  council  that  he  has  tried,  with 
great  effort,  to  cobble  together:  “I  knew 
these  people  well.  Most  had  killed  others; 
all  had  lost  close  relatives.  Some  wanted  a 
state  modeled  on  seventh-century  Arabia, 
some  wanted  something  that  resembled  even 
older,  pre-Islamic  tribal  systems.  Some  were 
funded  by  the  Iranian  secret  service;  others 
sold  oil  on  the  local  black  market,  ran  pro¬ 
tection  rackets,  looted  government  property, 
and  smuggled  drugs.  Most  were  linked  to 
construction  companies  that  made  immense 
profits  by  cheating  us.  Two  were  first  cousins 
and  six  were  from  a  single  tribe;  some  had 
tried  to  assassinate  each  other.  This  dubious 
gathering  included  and  balanced,  however, 


all  the  most  powerful  political  factions  in  the 
province,  and  I  believed  that  if  anyone  could 
secure  the  province,  they  could.” 

This  last  sentence,  which  roughly  cap¬ 
tures  the  overall  thrust  of  this  well-written, 
fascinating  book,  reflects  either  coolheaded, 
bare-knuckled  political  reality,  or  breathtak¬ 
ing  naivete,  but  not  both.  One  can  only  sup¬ 
pose  that  an  appalling  amount  of  blood  must 
be  spilled  before  an  answer  begins  to  emerge. 

— Peter  Walpole 

The  Punishment  of  Virtue:  Inside  Afghanistan 
after  the  Taliban,  by  Sarah  Chayes. 

Penguin,  August  2006.  $25.95 

Chayes  offers  an  account  of  four  years  spent 
on  the  ground  in  Afghanistan,  first  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  NPR  and  later  as  the  head  of  a  non¬ 
governmental  aid  organization,  Afghans  for 
Civil  Society.  She  arrived  in  Afghanistan  in 
November  2001  and  forged  relationships  with 
the  family  of  Afghan  president  Hamid  Kar- 
zai,  with  tribal  leaders  in  Kandahar,  and  with 
US  military  leaders  in  Afghanistan.  Through 
these  relationships  and  her  desire  to  report 
with  integrity,  Chayes  became  more  than  a 
reporter;  she  became  an  activist.  This  book 
is  the  story  she  was  never  able  to  tell  on  the 
radio:  “My  editor  wins,  of  course,  half  an  hour 
to  airtime.  Fayda’s  testimony  and  its  implica¬ 
tions  are  cut  from  my  report.  So  I  never  get 
to  tell  the  story  I  already  guess  is  key  to  what 
kind  of  Afghanistan  will  emerge  from  U.S.  in¬ 
tervention.  I’m  doing  that  now.” 

Chayes  strives  to  “expose  Americans  to  the 
psychological  impact  that  this  war  was  having. 

.  .  .  Ideological  movements  like  Usama  bin 
Laden’s  are  rooted  in  collective  psychology  just 
as  much  as  in  matters  more  concrete.”  Perhaps 
most  integral  to  the  success  of  this  book’s  abil¬ 
ity  to  deal  with  the  complexity  of  matters  in 
Afghanistan  is  Chayes’s  refusal  of  the  binary 
terms  used  to  describe  “We  the  West  ver¬ 
sus  Them,  now  embodied  by  Islam.”  Chayes 
writes,  “I  don’t  believe  in  the  clash  of  civiliza¬ 
tions.  I  believe  that  most  human  beings  share 
some  basic  aspirations  and  some  basic  values. 
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.  .  .  The  extent  to  which  different  peoples  have 
been  able  to  achieve  these  things  depends  a  lot 
on  what  has  befallen  them  over  the  course  of 
time — not  on  some  irrevocable  cultural  differ¬ 
ence.”  This  beautifully  written  book  explores 
those  basic  human  values  and  their  manifes¬ 
tations  in  postwar  Afghanistan  with  humility, 
sensitivity,  and  even,  at  times,  wit. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

HISTORY 


The  Avenger  Takes  His  Place:  Andrew  Johnson 
and  the  45  Days  That  Changed  the  Nation,  by 
Howard  Means.  Harcourt,  November  2006.  $25 

The  immediate  aftermath  of  Abraham 
Lincoln’s  assassination  was  a  period  of  anx¬ 
iety  and  uncertainty.  Several  rebel  armies  re¬ 
mained  in  the  field  and  the  Confederate  high 
command  was  still  on  the  loose.  Americans 
wondered  what  would  become  of  the  former 
Confederate  states  and  the  millions  of  newly 
freed  slaves.  Stepping  into  the  spotlight  at  this 
moment  was  a  former  tailor  from  Tennessee 
named  Andrew  Johnson. 

Howard  Means  argues  for  the  centrality 
of  Johnson  in  the  early  postwar  period.  He 
spends  a  chapter  narrating  the  frightful  night 
when  Booth  and  his  associates  attempted  to 
eliminate  the  top  members  of  the  Union  gov¬ 
ernment.  He  dedicates  another  chapter  to 
Johnson’s  past,  his  upbringing,  and  his  charac¬ 
ter.  Johnson  was  a  gifted  orator  who  risked  his 
reputation  and  his  life  by  rejecting  secession. 
Means  notes  the  national  outrage  in  the  wake 
of  Lincoln’s  death,  with  many  contemporaries 
viewing  Johnson  as  the  perfect  avenging 
angel.  But  while  Means  praises  the  Tennes¬ 
sean  for  his  courage,  determination,  and  suc¬ 
cessful  rise  to  power — from  local  politician 
to  US  senator,  to  military  governor  of  eastern 
Tennessee,  and  finally  to  the  White  House — 
there  is  no  mistaking  his  negative  opinion  of 
the  seventeenth  president. 

Means  draws  most  of  his  evidence  from 
published  sources,  without  adequately  ex¬ 
ploring  Johnson’s  private  correspondences. 
The  book  would  have  benefited  from  greater 
analysis,  better  organization,  and  more  focus. 
References  to  events  and  individuals  outside 
of  this  immediate  period  are  distracting  and 
interrupt  rather  than  enhance  the  narrative. 

— Kanisom  Wongsrichanalai 


Auschwitz  Report,  by  Primo  Levi  and  Leonardo 
De  Benedetti,  translated  by  Judith  Woolf. 

Verso,  October  2006.  $17.95 

On  January  27,  1945,  Buna-Monowitz,  a  sat¬ 
ellite  camp  of  Auschwitz  where  Primo  Levi 
and  his  friend  Leonardo  De  Benedetti  were 
imprisoned,  was  liberated  by  the  Red  Army. 
While  living  in  a  Russian-administered  tran¬ 
sit  camp  in  Katowice,  Poland,  Levi  and  De 
Benedetti,  waiting  to  return  home,  drafted 
this  detailed  report  on  the  living  conditions 
of  Buna-Monowitz  for  a  Soviet  information¬ 
gathering  exercise  on  Nazi  war  crimes. 

De  Benedetti,  a  doctor,  and  Levi,  who  was 
trained  as  a  chemist,  originally  published  the 
report  in  a  Turin  medical  journal  in  1946,  and 
it  was  subsequently  forgotten  until  1993  (after 
both  authors  had  died),  when  a  Turinese  his¬ 
torian  republished  the  report  and  presented  it 
at  a  Turin  conference.  This  is  the  first  English 
translation  of  the  work,  the  first  published 
piece  of  writing  by  one  of  the  great  voices  of 
twentieth-century  literature  and  testimony. 

Readers  of  Levi’s  novels  will  recognize 
the  beginning  of  his  “calm  sobriety  and  ra¬ 
tional  control  of  style”  in  Auschwitz  Report. 
Levi  writes  that  the  blocks,  “which  should 
normally  have  housed  150  to  170  people,  were 
always  crammed  with  not  less  than  200,  and 
often  as  many  as  250,  so  that  two  people  had 
to  sleep  in  almost  every  bed.  In  these  condi¬ 
tions,  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  dormitory  was 
certainly  less  than  the  minimum  needed  for 
respiration  and  oxygenation  of  the  blood.”  The 
book  also  includes  two  brief  memorial  pieces 
Levi  wrote  for  De  Benedetti  on  his  death,  in 
1983,  at  the  age  of  85.  They  are  a  testimony 
to  the  duration  and  quality  of  the  life-long 
friendship  of  the  two  men,  who,  upon  re¬ 
turning  to  Turin  from  Auschwitz,  lived  only 
a  block  apart  for  the  next  forty  years,  until  De 
Benedetti’s  death.  Auschwitz  Report  is  an  im¬ 
portant  contribution  to  Levi’s  body  of  work, 
and  an  important  contribution  to  Holocaust 
historiography  as  one  of  the  first  accounts 
written  by  an  eyewitness. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

John  Tyler,  the  Accidental  President, 
by  Edward  P.  Crapol.  North  Carolina, 

October  2006.  $37.50 

Tyler,  our  tenth  president,  is  usually  dis¬ 
missed  as  an  ineffective  leader  beholden  to 
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the  ideology  of  states’  rights  and  a  strict  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  Constitution,  as  well  as  a  trai¬ 
tor  to  the  Whig  party  and,  later,  the  United 
States.  Crapol,  professor  emeritus  at  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  convincingly 
argues  that  beyond  subscribing  to  a  Jefferso¬ 
nian  notion  of  states’  rights,  Tyler  fervently 
believed  in  a  Jeffersonian  idea  of  national 
expansion  as  a  means  to  preserve  liberty  and 
republicanism.  Accordingly,  Crapol  focuses 
on  Tyler’s  foreign  policy  and  spends  little 
time  on  the  sparring  between  him  and  the 
jilted  Whig  party.  Instead  of  focusing  solely 
on  Tyler’s  successful  effort  to  annex  Texas, 
the  author  casts  a  wider  net,  investigating 
Tyler’s  aggressive  stance  towards  Britain  and 
the  expansion  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  the 
central  Pacific.  While  using  states’  rights  as 
an  excuse  to  thwart  Whig  legislation  regard¬ 
ing  tariffs  and  internal  improvement,  Tyler 
did  not  scruple  to  apply  this  doctrine  to  his 
foreign  policy.  Driven  by  his  sincere  desire 
to  fulfill  the  national  destiny  through  expan¬ 
sion,  Tyler  “betrayed  and  abused  his  most 
deeply  held  principles”  through  the  use  of 
executive  contingency  funds  that  fell  outside 
congressional  oversight  as  well  as  the  extra¬ 
constitutional  congressional  joint  resolution 
used  to  annex  Texas.  Crapol  also  explores 
Tyler’s  ambivalence  regarding  slavery  and 
how  Tyler  saw  expansion  as  a  way  to  avoid 
confrontation  over  the  issue.  Written  clearly 
and  concisely,  this  book  provides  a  superb 
examination  of  Tyler’s  life  and  the  legacies  of 
his  foreign  policy  initiatives. 

— Peter  Luebke 

FICTION 

Holy  Week,  by  Jerzy  Andrzejewski.  Ohio,  Janu¬ 
ary  2007.  $39.95  cloth,  $19.95  paper 

In  his  1945  novel  Wielki  tydzien,  Andrzejewski 
takes  on  the  heavy  subject  of  Polish  inaction 
during  the  liquidation  of  the  Jewish  ghetto  in 
Warsaw.  This  first  English  translation  captures 
Andrzejewski’s  unresolved  struggle  between 
the  confession  of  national  guilt  and  a  desire  to 
explain  and  even  justify  Polish  passivity.  The 
story  begins  during  the  days  of  preparation 
for  the  Easter  holiday,  just  as  the  tragic  ghetto 
uprising  is  beginning:  the  Maleckis,  a  Polish 
family,  agree  to  take  in  Irena,  a  Jewish  friend 
on  the  run.  As  the  week  goes  on,  the  ghetto 


goes  up  in  flames  and  is  largely  ignored  by  hol¬ 
iday  shoppers,  and  the  family’s  friends,  neigh¬ 
bors,  and  acquaintances  weigh  in  on  the  final 
fate  of  Irena  and  the  Maleckis.  The  relentless 
conflicts  between  and  within  these  characters 
transform  what  appears  to  be  a  simple  issue  of 
national  neglect  into  a  hauntingly  real  drama 
of  agonizing  personal  decisions  and  personal 
failures.  The  existentialist  narration,  mean¬ 
while,  condemns  all  of  the  characters,  even 
the  Jewish  woman  herself,  while  at  the  same 
time  revealing  the  absurd  inescapability  of 
their  positions.  The  novel’s  historically  poor 
reception  is  easily  explained  by  its  harsh  in¬ 
dictment  of  all  nationalities  involved — Pole, 
German,  and  Jew — and  yet  its  value  lies  in 
exactly  this  earnestness  that  defies  the  easy 
excuses  of  victimhood  and  despair. 

— Ania  Wieckowski 

Talk  Talk,  byT.  C.  Boyle. 

Viking,  July  2006.  $25.95 

Identity  theft  is  nothing  new.  It’s  been  going 
on  since  the  witch  appropriated  Rapunzel’s 
braids,  since  the  wolf  donned  Grandma’s 
nightgown,  and  since  Jacob  wrapped  his  arm 
in  goatskins  to  pass  himself  off  as  his  hairy 
brother  Esau.  But  there  is  something  espe¬ 
cially  creepy  about  the  computer-age  version 
of  this  crime.  We’ve  all  seen  the  ads:  it  could 
happen  to  us — and  T.  C.  Boyle  exploits  our 
unease  brilliantly  in  his  eleventh  novel,  Talk 
Talk,  the  story  of  a  young,  deaf  schoolteacher 
who  sets  out  in  pursuit  of  the  man  who,  using 
her  name,  has  racked  up  enough  debt  and 
warrants  to  land  her  in  jail  and  get  her  fired. 
As  Dana  Halter  and  her  boyfriend  Bridger 
drive  across  the  country  to  track  down  Dana 
Halter  a.k.a.  Peck  Wilson,  the  small-time 
crook  who  really  just  wants  some  respect 
(and  a  gourmet  kitchen),  Boyle  is  actually 
leading  us  on  a  modern  quest.  The  grail,  of 
course,  is  identity — and  the  irony  is  that  this 
chase  plays  out  across  the  most  anonymous, 
synonymous,  nondescript  landscapes  of 
America:  the  endless  loops  of  highway  dot¬ 
ted  with  sub  shops,  “family  restaurants,”  and 
chain  motels  with  superchilled  rooms.  Along 
the  way,  Boyle  has  some  fun,  slyly  probing 
at  the  whole  amorphous  idea  of  identity. 
What  exactly  does  define  us?  Our  names? 
Our  jail  time?  Our  kitchens?  Our  deafness? 
It’s  all  clever  stuff  and  occasionally  perhaps  a 
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mite  too  clever.  But  these  characters  do  not 
disappoint  and  the  suspense — leading  to  an 
episode  of  stunning  violence — never  flags.  As 
for  happily  ever  after,  well,  Boyle  doesn’t  let 
us  forget  that  this  is  the  computer  age.  This 
time  we  may  just  have  to  settle  for  virtually 
happy  ever  after. 

— Suzanne  Freeman 

Last  Evenings  on  Earth,  by  Roberto  Bolaho, 
translated  by  Chris  Andrews.  New  Directions, 
May  2006.  $23.95 

Roberto  Bolano  arrives  on  the  scene  in  Eng¬ 
lish  in  time  for  us  to  regret  his  recent  death, 
in  2003.  New  Directions  has  already  brought 
out  two  of  his  novels,  Distant  Star  and  By  Night 
in  Chile,  with  plans  to  publish  eight  more  of 
his  works  in  the  US.  For  this  reader,  Bolano’s 
stories  alone  are  cause  for  astonishment:  the 
short  story  is  not  the  most  flexible  form;  it 
resists  seamless  innovation  far  more  reso¬ 
lutely  than  the  novel,  its  capacious  and  genial 
cousin.  There  are  times  reading  these  stories 
when  Bolano’s  success  seems  to  amount  to  a 
deception  practiced  on  the  genre  itself,  fool¬ 
ing  the  short  story,  lulling  it,  saying  to  it, 
These  are  straightforward  narratives,  nothing 
strange  here — this  is  just  a  story  about  a  root¬ 
less  literary  man  who  knows  a  reasonably  liter¬ 
ary  dentist  who  may  or  may  not  be  homosexual. 
Or  in  another  instance,  Here  is  an  account  of 
a  very  minor  exiled  writer  who  is  encouraged 
by  a  minor  exiled  writer  to  cheat  provincial  lit¬ 
erary  prize  committees.  The  short  story  sits 
back,  shuts  its  eyes,  relaxes,  while  paragraph 
by  paragraph  and  line  by  line,  Bolano  busies 
himself  with  other  rhythms,  some  indefinable 
pulse  that  he  modulates  through  and  behind 
the  story’s  more  obvious  plotlines. 

For  his  stories  do  not  seem  initially  aus¬ 
picious.  Like  some  easygoing  humanist  chess 
master,  he  seems  to  set  himself  the  same 
problem  again  and  again:  rootless  South 
American  leaves  Argentina  or  Chile  because 
of  political  persecution,  takes  up  residence 
somewhere  in  the  Spanish-language  dias¬ 
pora,  meets  strange  and  interesting  people.  It 
is  somewhere  between  back-cover  copy  and 
personal  ad.  These,  however,  are  only  points 
of  departure  from  which  to  reach  the  wonder¬ 
fully  willful  sleight-of-hand  movements  and 
reversals  that  thrill  the  reader  deep  in  the 


throat.  In  “Sensini”  (one  of  the  masterpieces 
in  the  collection),  the  capaciousness  comes 
about  by  comedic  indirectness — burying  a  son 
killed  by  the  Argentinean  junta  under  several 
narrative  layers  —and  then  making  this  rev¬ 
elation  no  revelation,  this  discovery  merely 
something  else  that  happens,  the  thread  of 
scrutiny  weaving  in  and  out  of  the  weighted 
and  the  ephemeral. 

In  this  way,  Bolano’s  emphases  seem  all 
“wrong,”  and  while  it  is  through  this  his  best 
stories  succeed,  a  single  misstep  on  his  part 
can  make  a  story  a  mere  curiosity — as  oc¬ 
casionally  happens  here — and  there  is  a  too 
ready  tendency  for  the  center  not  to  hold, 
leaving  the  reader  feeling  that  the  scales  are 
weighted.  But  in  another  of  the  collection’s 
standouts,  “Anne  Moore’s  Life,”  his  patience 
and  his  great,  almost  godlike  affection  for 
event-in-life  build  a  tale  that  climbs  into  the 
territory  laid  out  by  Flaubert’s  “A  Simple 
Heart,”  but  toward  other  ends,  new  ends, 
strange  new  ends. 

— Drew  Johnson 

POETRY 

Mi Revalueshanary  Fren,  by  Linton  Kwesi 
Johnson.  Ausable,  September  2006.  $16  paper 

Linton  Kwesi  Johnson,  Britain’s  most  influen¬ 
tial  black  poet,  and  the  author  of  four  previ¬ 
ous  collections  of  poetry  and  numerous  record 
albums  of  reggae,  finally  has  a  US  publication. 
Russell  Banks’s  introduction  is  generous  and 
intelligent,  drawing  lines  of  influence  not  to 
John  Clare,  as  others  have,  but  to  “Renaissance 
song-poets  like  Skelton,  Wyatt  and  Herrick” 
because  of  the  poems’  strong  relationship  to 
music.  In  Johnson’s  own  words,  he  “wanted  to 
write  .  .  .  verse  anchored  by  the  one-drop  beat 
of  reggae  with  meter  measured  by  the  bass 
line  or  a  drum  pattern.”  The  book  has  an  ex¬ 
tensive  notes  section  at  the  end,  which  helps 
to  guide  the  reader  through  the  various  Lon¬ 
don  and  world-wide  events  and  people  that 
the  poet  references:  victims  of  police  violence, 
1970s  reggae  artists,  radical  historians,  poli¬ 
ticians,  and  artists.  In  “If  I  Woz  a  Tap-Natch 
Poet,”  Johnson  writes,  “I  woodah  write  a  poem 
/  so  dyam  deep  /  dat  it  bittah-sweet  /  like  a 
precious  /  memari  /  whe  mek  yu  weep  /  whe 
mek  yu  feel  incomplete.”  The  poems  in  Mi  Re- 
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valueshanary  Freri  make  us  feel  many  things, 
but  never  incomplete,  especially  given  the 
rich  full-length  CD  of  Johnson  reading  that  is 
included  in  the  back  flap  of  the  book. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Remnants  of  Hannah,  by  Dara  Wier.  Wave 
Books,  September  2006.  $30  cloth,  $14  paper 

“To  memorize  comes  about  as  easily  to  me  as 
a  mouse  /  Comes  to  a  cat.  But  some  things  I 
remember,”  states  Dara  Wier  in  “It  Wasn’t  Ex¬ 
actly  Like  Being  Left  Standing  at  the  Altar.” 
Wier’s  tenth  book  of  poetry  is  full  of  what  is 
remembered:  memories,  apologies,  and  mis¬ 
understanding  all  speak  to  one  another  in 
the  voices  of  these  poems,  sometimes  ask¬ 
ing,  “When  they  say  one  hand  isn’t  telling  the 
other  hand  /  what  it’s  doing,  what  are  they 
saying?”  And  other  times  declaring,  “Love’s 
sometimes  a  weapon  of  mass  destruction.” 

The  poems  in  Remnants  of  Hannah  are 
occasionally  esoteric  and  cryptic:  “I  wanted 
to  give  you  nine  turbines.  /  Both  twilights, 
for  you  to  keep  them  in.  /  Where  your  head 
turned  I  turned  mine.  /  I’d  look  for  shadows 
shadows  made.”  Who  knows  what  to  make 
of  them?  Other  than  the  fact  that  their  na¬ 
ture  is  similar  to  Wier’s  other  books,  it’s  hard 
sometimes  to  read  the  poems  with  any  confi¬ 
dence.  I  certainly  admire  Weir’s  quick  turns  of 
phrase  and  witty  jumps  of  logic  or  illogic,  and 
her  experimentation  with  random  intellectual 
solutions  to  the  problem  of  alienation — from 
the  self,  from  all  others,  and  especially  from 
the  existential  ability  to  recognize  an  objec¬ 
tive  reality:  “I  wouldn’t  open  those  blinds  /  No 
one  should  see  that  passage  of  time  /  No  one 
should  have  to  look  /  Thousands  of  mothwhite 
larvae  examining  my  mind.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Intaglio,  by  Ariana-Sophia  M.  Kartsonis. 

Kent  State,  September  2006.  $14  paper 

Intaglio  is  one  of  the  smartest  first  books  of 
poetry  I’ve  read  this  year.  Eleanor  Wilner,  in 
her  generous  foreword  to  Intaglio,  writes  of 
the  poems’  “baroque  lushness  and  sheer  mo¬ 
mentum  of  the  lines,”  and  she’s  absolutely 
right:  Kartsonis  can  move  a  line  in  stunning 
ways,  and  knows  “what  it  means  /  to  be  many- 
ed  as  a  hotel  corridor.  /  Each  chamber  of  our 
hearts  /  contains  a  different  guest.”  Intaglio 


combines  the  stories  of  Russian  poet  Marina 
Tsvetaeva  and  her  daughter  Ariadna,  with  her 
own  larger  history — that  of  Greek  Americans, 
and  the  mother-daughter  relationships  in  her 
own  life.  Kartsonis  also  includes  references  to 
more  poets  and  literary  figures  than  one  can 
shake  a  stick  at,  and  yet  does  it  all  without 
pretension.  In  a  poem  about  a  student  killed 
at  nineteen,  she  echoes  Roethke:  “I  with  no 
rights  in  this  matter  either  ...  no  more  elo¬ 
quence  can  reach  /  what  I  meant,  or  match 
her  son.”  In  “Caravansary”  she  recalls  Donne, 
writing,  “If  the  issue  at  hand  is  love  /  then  bat¬ 
ter  my  heart  you  three-faced  dog.  /  Batter  my 
heart,  deep  fry  it,  /  serve  it  to  the  fire-eating 
lizard  girl.” 

Intaglio  is  haunting  in  its  propulsive 
rhythms  and  language:  even  the  couplets  ring 
with  motion:  “The  sky  up  there,  the  lake’s 
other  sky.  Both  /  make  the  city  brocade,  then 
brocade  in-  /  to  a  world  reflected  so  there  are 
two,  /  and  not  one  of  them  habitable.”  But 
every  cadence  of  Intaglio  is  habitable,  and  one 
can’t  help  but  move  into  the  book  and  take  up 
residence  in  Kartsonis’s  music.  It’s  a  perfect 
book  for  entering  autumn,  pulsing  with  the 
embers  of  loss,  history,  and  “a  grief  so  rich  it 
nearly  crushes  you.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Collected  Poems:  1956-2001,  by  Thomas  Kin- 
sella.  Wake  Forest,  August  2006.  $18.95  paper 

Kinsella  writes  in  “Dura  Mater,”  “She  came 
along  the  passage  in  her  slippers  /  with  a  fuzz 
of  navy  hair,  and  her  long  nails  /  held  out  wet 
out  of  the  washing  water.  //  Come  here  to 
me.  Come  here  to  me,  my  own  son.”  Kinsel- 
la’s  poems  never  fail  to  be  that  mother,  slip¬ 
per-footed  and  wet-handed,  waiting  for  her 
son  to  embrace  her.  The  poems  move  from 
Kinsella’s  early  formalist  years — Another  Sep¬ 
tember  (1958) — to  the  more  modernist  poetics 
of  Poems  from  Centre  City  (1990);  throughout 
his  epic  body  of  work,  the  poems  are  “eliciting 
order  from  significant  experience,”  leaving  no 
doubt  that  Kinsella  is  a  poet  of  major  literary 
significance,  both  in  and  out  of  Ireland. 

In  “An  Ancient  Ballet”  (1956),  Kinsella 
writes,  “All  about  her  lit  as  though  /  Blood 
rang,  marvels  toiled.  /  Close  at  heart  there 
sailed  /  A  stately  vast  plateau.”  The  kind  of 
formalism  Kinsella  was  writing  early  in  his  ca- 
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reer  was  not  stodgy  or  simplifying;  it  was  fully 
engaged  in  the  embodied  reality  of  his  world: 
“Domestic  Autumn,  like  an  animal  /  Long  used 
to  handling  by  those  countrymen,  /  Rubs  her 
kind  hide  against  the  bedroom  wall.”  Later,  in 
“Madonna”  (1991),  Kinsella  writes,  “the  thick 
orange,  honey-coarse.  /  First  blood:  a  saturated 
essence  /  tasted  between  the  teeth.” 

Kinsella’s  Collected  Poems  is  a  dense  and 
difficult  book.  It’s  not  one  to  be  taken  to  bed, 
but  one  to  sit  with  while  drinking  a  hearty  cup 
of  coffee,  one  to  give  a  finely  tuned  attention. 
That  said,  it’s  also  a  book  of  incredible  plea¬ 
sure,  both  intellectually  and  aurally.  Kinsella 
confronts  death,  sickness,  poverty,  chaos,  war, 
and  human  dignity  with  writing  that  makes 
the  page  pulse:  “Love  bent  the  sinewy  bow 
/  against  His  knee,  /  saying:  Husband,  here  is 
a  friend  I  beseeming  thee.  //  Comely  Wisdom 
wearing  /  a  scarf  around  Her  throat.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Domain  of  Perfect  Affection,  by  Robin  Becker. 
Pittsburgh,  July  2006.  $14  paper 

Becker’s  eighth  book  of  poetry  is  stunning:  it 
reveals  a  poet  whose  age  and  experience  have 
mellowed  her  subject  and  tightened  her  craft, 
but  never  diminished  her  intensity  of  both  at¬ 
tention  to  detail  and  affirmation  of  the  dark 
compassion  it  takes  to  “accept  myself  /  for 
what  I  am — androgynous,  sublime.” 

In  “Great  Sleeps  I  Have  Known,”  Becker 
recounts,  “At  the  top  of  the  cottage  in  a  thun¬ 
derstorm  /  once  or  twice  each  summer  covet¬ 
ous  of  my  solitude  //  Immediately  following 
lunch  /  against  circadian  rhythms,”  and  gives 
an  account  of  a  life  attentive  to  everything 
from  dogs  and  beach  cottages,  sculpture  and 
art,  memories  of  college  and  early  love,  the 
gender  roles  and  stereotypes  we  fall  into  and 
fell  into  decades  ago,  and,  especially,  friend¬ 
ship  and  what  it  means  to  “put  my  faith  in  our 
natural  gifts —  /  good  humor,  good  friends, 
the  nick-of-time, —  /  in  your  wild  heart  that 
inclines  toward  mine.” 

The  unaffected  ease  with  which  Becker 
writes  about  good  friendships,  good  dinners 
and  conversations,  is  beautiful  and  sincerely 
kind,  in  an  age  where  the  sarcastic  and  mo¬ 
mentarily  witty  seem  to  reign  supreme.  Her 
poems  are  far  from  simplistic,  though.  They 
broach  issues  such  as  gender  identity  and  sex¬ 


uality,  death  of  friends,  aging  parents,  and  loss 
of  dreams.  In  “On  Friendship,”  Becker  writes, 
“We’ve  been  friends  since  the  cradle  /  of  civili¬ 
zation,  a  pair  of  foragers  watching  the  deer  at 
midnight  /  sustain  themselves  on  the  rotten, 
the  fallen.”  Becker’s  poetry  is  always  reaching 
toward  the  unsayable,  demonstrating  her  deft 
abilities  to  write  poetry  that  bears  forth  gen¬ 
erous  and  “homely  affection.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

GENERAL  NONFICTION 


The  Inordinate  Eye:  New  World  Baroque  and 
Latin  American  Fiction,  by  Lois  Parkinson 
Zamora.  Chicago,  September  2006.  $49 

Parkinson  Zamora’s  sweeping  study  of  ma¬ 
terial  culture  from  the  New  World  Baroque 
(Barroco  de  Indias )  and  the  Neobaroque  (Neo- 
barroco )  extends  the  work  of  Roland  Greene, 
Monika  Kaup,  Mauricio  Beuchot,  Gustavo 
Pellon,  Ralph  Bauer,  and  Carlos  Rincon,  and 
raises  the  bar  for  future  scholarship  on  the 
topic.  Parkinson  Zamora  seems  as  comfort¬ 
able  analyzing  seventeenth-century  paintings 
as  she  is  probing  the  similarities  and  differ¬ 
ences  between  the  Old  World  and  New  World 
Baroques,  and  the  New  Baroque’s  debts  and 
departures  from  both.  One  minute  she  is 
quoting  Carlos  Fuentes;  the  next,  she  is  offer¬ 
ing  an  original  and  bold  reading  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  nun  Sor  Juana  Ines  de  la  Cruz.  This  is  a 
challenging  book  that  compels  us  to  go  back 
to  it  again  and  again.  It  is  also  a  gorgeous 
book:  packed  with  over  100  illustrations,  The 
Inordinate  Eye  overwhelms  our  senses,  recre¬ 
ating  the  multiplicity,  the  exuberance,  and  the 
virtuosity  that  the  words  “baroque”  and  “neo¬ 
baroque”  invoke  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 
Throughout,  “the  inordinate  eye”  is  truly  Par¬ 
kinson  Zamora’s  own,  which  has  made  pos¬ 
sible  this  tour  de  force  that  will  delight  both 
scholars  of  art  and  literature  and  readers  of 
Gabriel  Garcia  Marquez,  Jorge  Luis  Borges, 
and  Ale  jo  Carpentier. 

— Ruth  Hill 

The  Meaning  ofWhitemen:  Race  and  Modernity 
in  the  Orokaiva  Cultural  World,  by  Ira  Bashkow. 
Chicago,  July  2006.  $25 

The  rise  of  “whiteness  studies”  in  the  acad¬ 
emy  has  led  to  increased,  sometimes  reduc- 
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tive,  inquisitions  into  the  power  and  privilege 
of  whiteness.  Anthropology  professor  Ira 
Bashkow  presents  an  unconventional  picture 
of  whiteness:  how  white  people  are  viewed 
by  the  postcolonial  Pacific  island  peoples  of 
Papua  New  Guinea  (PNG).  In  so  doing,  we  are 
given  a  picture  of  how  PNG  peoples’  stories 
about  race  (“whitemen”  in  specific)  are  sto¬ 
ries  about  their  own  culture,  which  has  to  be 
understood  in  their  particular  ethnographic 
and  historical  context.  Bashkow  shows  how 
PNG  understandings  of  black  and  white  skin 
shape  a  diverse  array  of  cultural  phenomenon, 
such  as  feelings  toward  time,  diet,  morality, 
architecture,  and  education.  A  startling  find¬ 
ing  is  that  the  PNG  peoples  understand  both 
the  concepts  of  modernity  and  race  in  terms 
of  one  another.  What  is  “modern”  is  personi¬ 
fied  in  the  character  and  ontology  of  “white- 
men” — to  them,  modernity  is  white. 

One  is  immediately  struck  by  the  rever¬ 
sal  of  the  anthropological  gaze  in  Bashkow’s 
work — that  we  come  to  understand  not  how 
white  scholars  view  nonwhite  “others,”  but 
rather  the  converse.  Bashkow  also  destabilizes 
the  simplistic  and  popular  “native  =  good, 
colonizer  =  bad”  dichotomy  to  show  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  a  complex  moral,  social,  and  politi¬ 
cal  order.  The  reader  is  often  tempted  to  judge 
the  PNG  understanding  of  “modernity  = 
whiteness”  as  a  consequence  of  imposed  (and 
hegemonic)  racial  categories.  Bashkow  af¬ 
firms  this  stance,  but  not  in  simplistic  fash¬ 
ion.  He  asks:  “Why  .  .  .  should  [PNG  peoples] 
continue  to  accept  such  a  disempowering 
and  descriptively  inadequate  artifact  of  an 
outmoded  colonial  racial  hegemony”?  In  re¬ 
sponse,  he  demonstrates  how  the  PNG  people 
make  sense  of  whiteness  on  their  own  terms, 
in  their  own  localized  setting  in  a  postcolonial 
era.  Bashkow’s  point  is  that  concepts,  objects, 
and  highly  racialized  frameworks  are  power¬ 
ful,  but  also  malleable,  and  can  be  appropri¬ 
ated  and  become  meaningful  within  the  life 
experience  of  those  who  appropriate  it. 

The  benefit  to  readers  is  not  only  a  lesson 
about  the  PNG  but  also  insight  as  to  how  they 
understand  modernity,  the  West,  and  white¬ 
ness  as  a  cultural  “other.”  The  PNG  people 
both  criticize  themselves  for  their  failings  of 
lawlessness  and  superstition,  but  also  employ 
various  self-determined  cultural  processes 


whereby  indigenous  values  labor  assert  the 
legitimacy  of  their  own  local  categories  and 
moral  concerns.  Such  a  view  illumines  the 
PNG  peoples  not  as  passive  subjects,  but  as 
active  meaning-makers  who  articulate  their 
critiques  of  post-“golden-age”  capitalism,  so¬ 
cial  alienation,  and  racism  from  a  decisively 
non-Eurocentric  value  system. 

— Matthew  W.  Hughey 

Rethinking  France:  Les  Lieux  de  memoire,  Vol¬ 
ume  2:  Space,  edited  by  Pierre  Nora.  Chicago, 
July  2006.  $55 

While  the  dust  jacket  to  Rethinking  France:  Les 
Lieux  de  memoire  advertises  that  the  book  will 
“be  appreciated  by  any  critical  thinker  with 
an  interest  in  French  history,  politics,  culture, 
or  philosophy,”  the  appeal  of  this  essay  collec¬ 
tion  will  certainly  be  much  broader.  Pierre 
Nora,  the  scholar  who  assembled  the  articles, 
is  internationally  renowned  for  his  work  on 
historical  memory.  In  Nora’s  previous  mem¬ 
ory  studies,  he  explored  how  memories  of 
historical  events  shape  people’s  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  present.  “Sites  of  memory”  or  lieux 
de  memoire  are  the  spaces  that  store  or  keep 
memories  over  long  periods  of  time,  thus 
ensuring  that  they  continue  to  influence  so¬ 
ciety.  In  Rethinking  France,  Nora  and  a  group 
of  impressive  French  scholars  identify  these 
memory  sites  throughout  France.  Forests,  for 
instance,  serve  as  a  lieux  de  memoire  because 
trees  remind  French  people  of  their  peasant 
past,  where  the  forest  was  a  source  of  eco¬ 
nomic  security.  Similarly,  as  urbanization 
took  hold,  landscape  paintings  displaying  an 
idyllic  countryside  became  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar,  evoking  the  memory  of  a  predominantly 
rural  France.  A  number  of  the  essays  also  deal 
with  the  tension  French  people  have  felt  be¬ 
tween  ties  to  their  region  and  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  On  the  one  hand,  memories  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  its  efforts  to  unify 
the  country  foster  bonds  connecting  the  di¬ 
verse  localities  in  France.  On  the  other  hand, 
memories  of  provincial  traditions,  customs, 
and  heroes  encourage  greater  diversity.  While 
the  writing  in  Rethinking  France  is  often  con¬ 
voluted  and  filled  with  jargon,  scholars  who 
study  how  memories  influence  history  must 
read  this  book. 

— Adam  Wesley  Dean 
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Pretend  We're  Dead:  Capitalist  Monsters  in 
American  Pop  Culture,  by  Annalee  Newitz. 
Duke,  June  2006.  $21.95  paper 

“Capital  is  dead  labour  which,  vampire-like, 
only  lives  by  sucking  living  labour.”  With 
these  words  Karl  Marx  suggested  that  behind 
the  movement  of  capital  is  a  monster  story 
waiting  to  be  told.  Annalee  Newitz,  a  free¬ 
lance  writer  and  contributing  editor  at  Wired 
magazine,  turns  Marx’s  suspicion  around, 
searching  monster  stories  for  lurking  capi¬ 
talism.  Newitz  dedicates  a  chapter  each  to 
five  types  of  “capitalist  monster”  characters 
in  film  and  fiction — mad  scientists,  media 
systems  of  mind  control,  zombies,  serial  kill¬ 
ers,  and  cyborgs — retelling  their  stories  with 
an  eye  for  economic  themes.  The  mad  scien¬ 
tist,  funded  and  pressured  by  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  dramatizes  the  risks  of  big  money  and 
big  science.  The  idea  of  an  all-encompassing 


media  system,  as  in  The  Matrix  or  The  Truman 
Show,  speaks  to  the  oppressive  unreality  of 
the  postmodern  symbol  economy.  Zombies, 
who  return  from  the  grave  to  cause  mischief, 
represent  victims  of  colonial  violence,  terror¬ 
izing  colonial  powers  fearful  that  their  evil 
deeds  may  some  day  be  repaid.  In  short,  mon¬ 
ster  stories  express  the  “uncensored  fears  of 
capitalism.”  The  monsters  display  a  surprising 
range  of  economic  commentary  and  Newitz 
does  a  fine  job  of  finding  and  distinguishing 
between  the  different  anxieties  that  monster 
stories  register.  The  book  is  plagued,  however, 
by  her  tendency  to  trust  the  monsters’  eco¬ 
nomic  insights  too  readily,  moving  through¬ 
out  from  fascinating  textual  analysis  of  fiction 
to  unsupported  assertions  that  they  represent 
horrors  of  factual  economic  life. 

— David  A.  Franz 


UVA  FACULTY  BOOKS 


Heart  Island,  by  Stephen  Cushman.  David  Robert  Books,  September  2006.  $17  paper 

Stephen  Cushman  understands  that  a  poem  takes  place  the  way  time  takes  place:  as  a  kinetic 
site — both  embodied  and  mysterious — of  inscription,  experimentation,  longing,  fulfillment, 
loss.  His  tonal  range  is  masterful,  and  few  poets  write  as  deftly,  substantially,  and  joyously, 
even  about  the  darkest  subjects.  In  this,  his  third  book  of  poems,  Cushman 
He/irt  Island  deepens  and  extends  his  obsession  with  all  manner  of  time-marking — his- 

.  V,.', 

torical,  religious,  somatic,  familial,  calendrical,  linguistic,  seasonal — around 
the  central  trope  of  a  Book  of  Hours,  to  which  he  explicitly  refers  in  "Janu¬ 
ary"  (“If  I  could  illuminate  /  a  new  Book  of  Hours").  Borrowing  this  figure 
of  medieval  devotional  collections  for  the  laity  which  included  psalms, 

as,  ,  . -  ,  canonical  prayers,  and  often  richly  illustrated  calendars  of  the  months, 

poems  Stephen  Cushman  Cushman  travels  and  maps  his  aesthetic,  imaginative  turf,  which  has  ai- 
ways  involved  a  heady  mix  of  secular  and  holy  territory.  Heart  Island  takes  us  through  the 
course  of  a  year,  weaving  poems  named  for  the  twelve  months  among  poems  that  press  and 
enlighten,  anticipate  and  talk  back  to,  interrogate  and  reveal  one  another,  so  that  we  explore 
while  reading  not  only  a  physical  location  bound  by  love,  transgression,  fallibility,  death,  and 
kinship,  but  also  a  nonchronological,  figurative  place  of  healing  transformation  in  which  the 
human  endeavor  of  our  solitary,  island  hearts  "isn't  lessened  by  not  lasting." 

— Lisa  Russ  Spaar 
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WRITERS  &  WRITING 


David  Rieff 

Remembering  Susan  Sontag 


In  thinking  of  my  mother  now,  more  than  a  year  after  her  death,  I  often  find 
myself  dwelling  on  that  startling  phrase  in  Auden’s  great  memorial  poem  for 
Yeats — words  that  both  sum  up  what  small  immortality  artistic  accomplishment 
sometimes  can  confer  and  are,  simultaneously,  such  an  extraordinary  euphe¬ 
mism  for  extinction.  Once  dead,  Yeats,  Auden  writes,  “became  his  admirers.” 

Loved  ones,  admirers,  detractors,  works,  work.  Beyond  soon-to-be- 
distorted  or  at  least  edited  memories,  beyond  the  possessions  soon  to  be  dis¬ 
persed  or  distributed,  beyond  libraries,  archives,  voice  recordings,  videotape, 
and  photographs,  that  is  surely  the  most  that  can  ever  remain  of  a  life,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  well  and  kindly  lived,  no  matter  how  accomplished. 

I  have  known  many  writers  who  assuaged  themselves  about  mortality,  to 
the  extent  they  could,  with  at  least  the  fantasy  that  their  work  would  outlive 
them  and  also  the  lives  of  those  of  their  loved  ones  who  would  keep  faith  with 
memory  for  whatever  time  remained  to  them.  My  mother  was  one  such  writer, 
working  with  one  eye  imaginatively  cocked  toward  posterity.  I  should  add  that, 
given  her  unalloyed  fear  of  extinction — in  no  part  of  her,  even  in  the  last  ago¬ 
nized  days  of  her  ending,  was  there  the  slightest  ambivalence,  the  slightest  ac¬ 
ceptance — the  thought  was  not  just  scant  consolation,  it  was  no  consolation. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  know  much  about  what  she  felt  as  she  lay  dying,  three 
months  in  two  successive  beds  in  two  successive  hospital  rooms,  as  her  body 
became  almost  one  huge  sore,  but  this  at  least  I  can  assert  confidently:  She 
did  not  want  to  leave. 

She  wanted  to  experience  everything,  taste  everything,  go  everywhere,  do 
everything.  Indeed,  if  I  had  only  one  word  with  which  to  evoke  her,  it  would 
be  avidity.  Even  travel,  she  once  wrote,  she  conceived  of  as  accumulation.  And 
her  apartment,  which  was  a  kind  of  reification  of  the  contents  of  her  head, 
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was  filled  almost  to  bursting  with  an  amazingly  disparate  collection  of  ob¬ 
jects,  prints,  photographs,  and,  of  course,  books,  endless  books.  If  anything, 
the  gamut  of  her  interests  was  what  was  hard  (for  me  at  least)  to  fathom, 
impossible  to  keep  up  with.  In  her  story  “Debriefing,”  she  wrote:  “We  know 
more  than  we  can  use.  Look  at  all  this  stuff  I  ve  got  in  my  head:  rockets  and 
Venetian  churches,  David  Bowie  and  Diderot,  nuoc  mam  and  Big  Macs,  sun¬ 
glasses  and  orgasms.”  And  then  she  added,  “And  we  dont  know  nearly  enough. 

I  think  that,  for  her,  the  joy  of  living  and  the  joy  of  knowing  really  were  one 
and  the  same. 

I  used  to  tease  my  mother  by  saying  to  her  that  though  she  had  largely 
kept  her  own  biography  out  of  her  work,  her  essays  of  appreciation  on  Ro¬ 
land  Barthes,  on  Walter  Benjamin,  on  Elias  Canetti,  to  name  three  of  the 
best  of  them — were  more  self-revealing  than  she  perhaps  imagined.  At  the 
very  least,  they  were  idealizations.  At  the  time,  she  laughed,  lightly  assenting. 
But  I  was  never  sure  whether  she  agreed  or  not,  nor  am  I  now.  I  was  taken 
back  to  such  conversations  when,  in  the  essay  “An  Argument  about  Beauty,”  I 
came  upon  the  sentence  that  reads:  “Beauty  is  part  of  the  history  of  idealizing, 
which  is  itself  part  of  the  history  of  consolation.” 

Did  she  write  in  order  to  console  herself?  I  believe  so,  though  this  is  more 
intuition  than  grounded  judgment.  Beauty,  I  know,  was  a  consolation  for  her, 
whether  she  found  it  on  the  walls  of  museums  to  which  she  was  such  an  ar¬ 
dent  and  inveterate  visitor,  in  the  temples  of  Japan  that  she  so  adored,  in  seri¬ 
ous  music,  which  was  the  virtually  nonstop  accompaniment  to  her  evenings 
at  home  while  working,  or  in  the  eighteenth-century  prints  on  the  walls  of 
her  apartment.  “The  capacity  to  be  overwhelmed  by  the  beautiful,”  she  writes 
in  the  same  essay,  “is  astonishingly  sturdy  and  survives  amidst  the  harshest 
distractions.”  I  would  speculate  that  here  she  is  thinking  of  that  harshest  of  all 
the  distractions  that  claimed  her  in  life,  her  illnesses,  the  two  bouts  of  cancer 
that  wracked  her  but  that  she  survived  (before  she  developed  cancer  for  the 
third  and  last  time). 

It  is  sometimes  said  of  my  mother’s  work  that  she  was  torn  between  aes¬ 
theticism  and  moralism,  beauty  and  ethics.  Any  intelligent  reader  of  hers  will 
see  the  force  of  this,  but  I  think  a  shrewder  account  would  emphasize  their  in¬ 
separability  in  her  work.  “The  wisdom  that  becomes  available  over  a  profound, 
lifelong  engagement  with  the  aesthetic,”  she  wrote,  “cannot,  I  venture  to  say, 
be  duplicated  by  any  other  kind  of  seriousness.”  I  do  not  know  if  this  is  true.  I 
do  know  that  she  believed  this  with  every  fiber  of  herself,  and  it  led  her  to  a 
kind  of  “devotee-ship.” 

She  excelled  in  admiration.  In  another  late  essay,  “1926  ...”  a  meditation 
on  Pasternak,  Tsvetayeva,  and  Rilke,  she  describes  the  three  poets  as  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  sacred  delirium  of  art,  of  a  god  (Rilke),  and  of  his  two  Russian 
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worshippers  whom,  she  writes,  “we,  the  readers  of  their  letters,  know  to  be 
future  gods.”  The  appropriateness  of  such  worship  was,  for  my  mother,  self- 
evident,  and  she  practiced  it  until  she  could  no  longer  practice  anything  at 
all,  so  much  was  it  second  nature  to  her.  This  is  what  her  essays  of  admiration 
are  all  about.  It  is  also  why,  though  she  valued  her  work  as  a  fiction  writer  far 
more  than  anything  else  she  did,  she  could  not  stop  writing  them. 

In  the  run-up  to  the  stem  cell  transplant  that  was  her  last,  thin  chance 
for  survival,  she  would  speak  of  her  failure  to  write  the  novels  and  stories  she 
had  wanted  to,  some  of  which  are  mapped  out  in  her  diaries  and  workbooks. 
Fiction  writing  alone  had  brought  her  pleasure  as  a  writer.  But  she  was  never 
able  to  think  of  herself  as  a  writer  alone,  and  it  was  what  she  called  the  would- 
be  “world-improver,”  I  believe,  who  wrote  most  of  the  essays,  while  the  fiction 
languished.  She  knew  it,  of  course.  On  her  seventieth  birthday,  she  told  me 
that  what  she  most  yearned  for  was  time,  time  to  do  the  work  that  essay  writ¬ 
ing  had  distracted  her  from  so  often  and  so  lengthily.  And  as  she  grew  sicker, 
she  spoke  with  leaden  sadness  of  time  wasted. 

What  she  did  not  know  how  to  do  was  wall  herself  off  from  her  own  ex¬ 
traliterary  commitments,  above  all  her  political  involvements,  from  Vietnam 
to  Iraq.  Much  as  I  admire  her  piece  on  the  torture  photographs  from  Abu 
Ghraib,  I  wish  it  had  not  been  the  last  major  piece  of  work  she  undertook.  I 
wish  .  .  .  Well,  I  wish  she  had  written  a  short  story.  She  herself  was  the  first 
to  insist  that  she  did  not  hold  her  political  opinions  “as  a  writer,”  adding  that 
“the  influence  a  writer  can  exert  is  purely  adventitious,”  that  it  was  now  “an 
aspect  of  the  culture  of  celebrity.” 

But  it  was  not  only  the  activist  in  herself  that  my  mother  viewed  with 
misgiving.  She  returned  again  and  again  not  to  her  life  as  a  writer  but  to  her 
life  as  a  reader.  In  her  essay  on  translation,  “The  World  as  India,”  she  notes,  “A 
writer  is  first  of  all  a  reader.  It  is  from  reading  that  I  derive  the  standards  by 
which  I  measure  my  own  work  and  according  to  which  I  fall  lamentably  short. 
It  is  from  reading,  even  before  writing,  that  I  became  part  of  a  community — 
the  community  of  literature — which  includes  more  dead  than  living  writers.” 
Now  she  has  joined  them.  Now  she  has  become  her  admirers. 


David  Rieff 
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Scandal  at  Bizarre 
Rumor  and  Reputation  in 
Jefferson’s  America 

Cynthia  A.  Kierner 

“Here’s  a  scholarly  book  that  artful¬ 
ly  relates  a  riveting  tale  with  lasting 
historical  repercussions  and  signifi¬ 
cance.  Readers  will  be  drawn  by  the 
story  of  a  strong  woman  who  may 
have  been  wronged;  the  great 
Randolph  family  of  Virginia  tom 
asunder;  the  implication  of  mem¬ 
bers  of  Thomas  Jefferson’s  circle; 
slaves’  whispers  fanning  the  flames 
of  scandal;  and  eventual  reconcilia¬ 
tion  of  sorts. . . .  [Kierner]  reports 
with  a  colorist’s  deft  touch  and  a  fic¬ 
tion  writer’s  delight  while  remaining 
faithful  to  scholarly  conventions  and 
trends.” — Publishers  Weekly 

$18.95  paper 


First  People 

The  Early  Indians  of  Virginia 

Second  Edition 

Keith  Egloff  and  Deborah 
Woodward 

Incorporating  recent  events  in  the 
Native  American  community  as  well 
as  additional  information  gleaned 
from  publications  and  public 
resources,  this  newly  redesigned 
and  updated  second  edition  of  First 
People  brings  back  to  the  fore  this 
concise  and  highly  readable  narra¬ 
tive. 

Published  in  association  with  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Historic 
Resources 
$12.95  paper 


Thomas  J  efferson 

Reputation  and  Legacy 

Francis  D.  Cogliano 

“Francis  D.  Cogliano’s  splendid 
book  demonstrates  that  history  is 
indeed  an  argument  between  past 
and  present  about  the  future. 
Offering  formidable  research 
deployed  with  grace  and  skill  in  the 
sendee  of  a  powerful  and  well-crafted 
argument,  this  study  will  be  essential 
reading.  It  illuminates  in  myriad 
ways  the  history  that  Jefferson  made 
and  historians’  ongoing  straggles  to 
figure  out  what  to  make  of 
Jefferson.” — R.  B.  Bernstein, 

New  York  Law  School,  author  of 
Thomas  Jefferson 

Jeffersonian  America 
$45.00  cloth 


Crucible  of  the  Civil  War 
Virginia  from  Secession  to 
Commemoration 

Edited  by  Edward  L.  Ayers, 

Gary  W.  Gallagher,  and  Andrew  J. 
Torget 

“  Crucible  of  the  Civil  War  presents  a 
fine  collection  of  essays  by  a  talented 
group  of  young  historians.  Brimming 
with  insights  about  social,  economic, 
and  religious  life  in  Virginia,  this 
book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  a  grow¬ 
ing  body  of  work  that  carries  the 
study  of  the  Civil  War  far  beyond  the 
battlefields.” — George  C.  Rable, 
University  of  Alabama,  author  of 
the  Lincoln  Prize-winning 
Fredericksburg!  Fredericksburg! 

$35.00  cloth 
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GRAND 
AVENUES 

The  Story  of  the 
French  Visionary 
Who  Designed 
Washington,  D.C. 
Scott  W.  Berg 

“A  welcome 
narrative. . . . 

Berg  performs 
sterling  service 
in  excavating  this 
little-known  story 
from  the  archives.” 
— Publishers  Weekly  (starred) 

“Scott  Berg  has  created  a  readable  portrait  of 
Pierre  Charles  L’Enfant  that  shows  the  artist  in  full, 
with  both  his  great  gifts  and  his  Icarus-like  ambi¬ 
tion.  It  is  fascinating  to  speculate  how  America’s 
federal  government  might  have  emerged  differently 
over  the  centuries  if  it  had  been  seated  in  Thomas 
Jefferson’s  simple  'federal  town’  rather  than 
L’Enfant’s  grandiose  city.” 

— David  A.  Price,  author  of  Love  and  Hate  in 
Jamestown:  John  Smith,  Pocahontas,  and 
the  Start  of  a  New  Nation 


THE  LITTLE 
BOOK  OF 
PLAGIARISM 
Richard  A.  Posner 

"Useful  and 
remarkably  concise 
. . .  smart,  lucid.” 

— The  New  York 
Times 

“A  wonderful 
exemplar  of  a  form 
and  a  topic. . . . 

It  covers  the  history,  types  and  exemptions,  the 
various  legal,  ethical,  and  practical  issues.” 

— The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 


THE  FATHER 
OF  ALL 
THINGS 

A  Marine, 

His  Son,  and 
the  Legacy  of 
Vietnam 
Tom  Bissell 

“Tom  Bissell 
has  brilliantly 
combined  a 
deep  portrait  of 
his  conflicted 
relationship  with  his  warrior  father,  a  fair-minded 
but  shattering  account  of  the  war  itself,  and  a 
vivid  travelogue  of  present-day  Vietnam.  In  every 
branch  of  this  endeavor,  the  bravery  of  Bissell’s 
engagement,  his  intelligence,  and  his  uncanny 
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a  specific  theme  and  include  invited  work. 

Please  see  our  website  for  more  information: 
http://hospitaldrive.med.virginia.edu/home.html 
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Philip  Caputo  served  in  the  US  Marine  Corps  from  1964-67  as  a  member  of  the 
first  ground  combat  unit  to  fight  in  Vietnam — a  time  described  masterfully  in 
his  classic  memoir  A  Rumor  of  War.  From  1968-1977,  he  served 
as  a  reporter  and  foreign  correspondent  for  the  Chicago  Tribune, 
sharing  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  investigative  reporting  in  1972. 

His  first  novel,  Horn  of  Africa,  was  a  finalist  for  the  National 
Book  Award  in  1980.  Now  the  author  of  thirteen  books  of  fic¬ 
tion  and  nonfiction,  Caputo  continues  to  address  the  major  is¬ 
sues  of  our  time  with  unmatched  skill.  His  most  recent  novel,  Acts  of  Faith,  set 
in  war-torn  Sudan,  “will  be  to  the  era  of  the  Iraq  war,”  said  the  New  York  Times, 
“what  Graham  Greene’s  novel  The  Quiet  American  became  to  the  Vietnam  era.” 
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best  and  most  important  writers  in  the  world,  Gordimer  began  her  publishing 
career  in  the  United  States  in  the  pages  of  VQR  with  her  story 
“The  Catch,”  featured  in  our  Summer  1951  issue.  At  the  time, 
Gordimer  wrote  the  editors,  “Publishers  both  in  South  Africa 
and  in  America  want  to  see  a  novel  from  me,  but  I  don’t  know 
if  I  can  write  the  kind  of  novel  I  want  to  write.”  Her  illustrious 
career  has  amply  demonstrated  that  she  could — and  continues 
to.  Her  story  in  this  issue  is  part  of  a  series  in  progress.  “The  First  Sense”  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  New  Yorker  in  December,  “The  Second  Sense”  appears  here,  and 
“The  Third  Sense”  will  appear  in  Playboy  in  May. 
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sented  vis-a-vis  in  Spanish  and  English  to  open  this  issue,  was 
commissioned  by  Arizona  Governor  Janet  Napolitano  to  honor 
the  visit  of  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox  on  November  4, 

2003.  Rios  read  both  versions  in  front  of  a  crowd  of  more  than  3,000  at  the 
Phoenix  Civic  Plaza,  but  they  are  published  for  the  first  time  here.  He  is  the  au¬ 
thor  of  three  collections  of  short  stories,  a  memoir,  and  nine  books  and  chap- 
books  of  poetry,  most  recently,  The  Theater  of  Night  (Copper  Canyon,  2006) 
and  The  Smallest  Muscle  in  the  Human  Body  (Copper  Canyon,  2002),  a  finalist 
for  the  National  Book  Award.  He  is  a  Regents’  Professor  and  the  Katharine  C. 
Turner  Endowed  Chair  in  English  at  Arizona  State  University. 
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United  States  and  has  coauthored  anoth¬ 
er  book  on  the  science  and  health  benefits 
of  napping.  He  is  currently  researching  a 
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EDITOR’S  DESK 


The  Crossing 


It’s  one  of  my  earliest  memories:  riding  my  father’s  shoulders,  as  he  waded 
across  the  Rio  Grande.  We  were  headed  south  toward  Boquillas  del  Carmen, 
a  tiny  Mexican  village  that  sits  just  across  the  border  from  Big  Bend  National 
Park.  We  did  what  all  tourists  went  to  do — to  buy  a  few  trinkets  or  polished 
geodes,  to  eat  tacos  al  pastor,  and  to  stop  in  at  the  town’s  one  and  only  saloon. 
One  of  my  parents’  friends  snapped  a  picture  of  me,  shirtless,  perched  atop  a 
stool  at  the  bar.  My  fingers  were  curled  around  a  dark  sarsaparilla  bottle  but 
the  late  light  streaming  through  the  window  cast  me  in  silhouette  and  made 
me  look  like  a  hard-drinking  four-year-old.  It’s  my  favorite  picture  of  myself 
during  my  first  years  in  Texas. 

When  I  was  older,  I  took  camping  trips  to  Big  Bend  as  often  as  possible 
and  always  made  a  point  of  taking  my  own  friends  across  to  Boquillas.  By  the 
nineties,  there  was  a  makeshift  ferry — a  flat-bottomed  johnboat  piloted  by  a 
single  paddle  for  the  low  fare  of  $2  roundtrip — but  the  attractions  in  the  town 
of  nearly  300  remained  the  same:  food  and  drink,  a  few  souvenirs,  and  a  sense 
of  respite  and  kinship  in  the  midst  of  the  harsh  desert. 

In  May  2002,  the  US  Government  closed  that  crossing — what  it  classi¬ 
fied  as  a  Class  B  or  tourist  crossing — citing  homeland  security  concerns  after 
September  11,  200 r.  Signs  along  the  rocky  American  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande 
now  warn: 

DO  NOT  CROSS  INTO  MEXICO.  YOU  CANNOT  LEGALLY  REENTER  THE  UNITED 

STATES  ANYWHERE  WITHIN  THE  PARK.  PENALTIES  FOR  ILLEGAL  REENTRY  CAN 

INCLUDE  A  FINE  OF  $5,000  AND  UP  TO  A  YEAR  IN  PRISON. 


The  saloon  in  the  all  but'abandoned  town  of  Boquillas  del  Carmen  (tom  bean  /  corbis). 
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The  results  have  been  predictable.  The  population  of  Boquillas  is  now 
little  more  than  100  people,  and  those  who  remain  are  struggling  to  get  by. 
In  February,  National  Geographic  writer  Joe  Nick  Patoski  reported  that  villag¬ 
ers  once  sustained  by  the  tourist  trade  must  travel  fifty  miles,  more  than  two 
hours  over  rough  roads,  to  Sierra  del  Carmen  to  find  work.  Those  who  work  in 
Sierra  rarely  come  home  more  than  once  a  week.  Others  must  travel  another 
fifty  miles  to  Musquiz  and  return  only  once  a  month.  Boquillas  is  a  shadow 
of  its  former  self — and  soon,  if  something  isn’t  done,  it  may  become  another 
desert  ghost  town. 

Despite  the  obvious  impact  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the  border,  I  can’t  help 
thinking  that  we’re  the  ones  lessened  by  the  closure.  Many  Americans  know 
the  story  of  nineteenth-century  immigration  from  Europe  through  the  ap¬ 
proved  port  at  Castle  Garden  in  Battery  Park.  They  may  remember  the  coin¬ 
cidence  that  the  Statue  of  Liberty  was  dedicated  just  years  before  that  port  of 
entry  was  moved  to  Ellis  Island  and  may  even  be  able  to  recite  the  famous  lines 
from  Emma  Lazarus’s  prize-winning  sonnet  “The  New  Colossus”  read  at  the 
statue’s  dedication,  urging  the  world’s  “ancient  lands”  to  send  us  “your  tired, 
your  poor,  /  Your  huddled  masses  yearning  to  breathe  free.”  But  few  likely  re¬ 
call  that  the  exact  borders  of  the  country  at  that  moment  remained  unclear. 

Our  international  border  with  Mexico  had  been  established  along  the  Rio 
Grande  and  Colorado  River,  but  as  the  rivers  shifted,  so  too  did  the  border.  In 
1889,  after  years  of  piecemeal  agreements,  the  jointly  appointed  International 
Boundary  Commission  was  created  to  finally  settle  the  wrangling — but,  in¬ 
stead,  the  commission  persisted  for  decades,  right  up  to  the  resolution  of  the 
so-called  Chamizal  dispute  over  the  boundary  between  El  Paso  and  Ciudad 
Juarez  in  1963.  That  particular  disagreement  arose  over  a  600-acre  region  of 
Mexico  that  was  frequently  orphaned  in  the  United  States  by  floodwaters.  To 
settle  the  problem,  President  Kennedy  ceded  higher  ground  to  Mexico.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  a  concrete  channel  was  built  along  the  length  of  the  city  to  perma¬ 
nently  establish  the  border.  This  may  not  seem  like  much  of  an  event,  but  to 
my  mind,  this  is  a  greater  story  than  the  Statue  of  Liberty  or  Ellis  Island. 

The  victory  of  the  Rio  Grande  Rectification  Project,  as  it  came  to  be  known, 
was  that  it  acknowledged  Mexican  concerns  and  sought  a  solution  beneficial  to 
both  sides.  On  today’s  political  scene,  there  is  considerably  more  at  stake  that 
600  acres  of  floodplain,  but  the  same  principle  applies.  If  we  are  ever  going  to 
reach  a  permanent  solution  to  America’s  (North  America’s)  immigration  prob¬ 
lem,  it  will  have  to  be  with  the  cooperation  of  Mexico.  As  the  essays  that  fol¬ 
low  demonstrate,  this  is  easier  said  than  done.  The  Mexican  economy  benefits 
hugely  from  American  dollars  sent  home  by  illegal  immigrants.  The  American 
economy  benefits  from  the  influx  of  a  cheap  workforce.  Thus,  calls  for  a  border 
wall  rarely  amount  to  more  than  protectionist  rhetoric. 
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Yet  those  who  argue  that  our  country  must  do  something  to  secure  its 
borders  are  not  wrong.  But  the  question  remains:  Is  a  wall  the  best  solution? 
Philip  Caputo  doesn’t  think  so,  but  neither  does  he  advocate  for  the  status 
quo.  The  undeniable  impact  on  the  residents  of  Arizona  is  taking  its  toll  and 
must  be  addressed.  Yet,  as  Reynaldo  Leal  amply  demonstrates  in  his  photo¬ 
essay,  we  mustn’t  forget  the  human  impact  on  the  other  side  of  the  border 
either.  Just  as  importantly,  Mark  Ehrman  makes  a  strong  case  that  walled 
borders  have  historically  failed,  and  the  few  that  can  claim  success  as  divid¬ 
ing  lines — such  as  those  he  visits  in  Berlin  and  the  West  Bank — take  their 
toll  in  other  ways.  In  light  of  all  this,  Charles  Rappleye  closes  the  portfolio  by 
arguing  for  opening  the  US -Mexico  border.  It’s  a  controversial  suggestion  and 
one  unlikely  to  gain  traction,  but  it’s  worth  considering  the  possibility,  if  only 
to  reexamine  our  biases. 

The  issue  of  border  security  inevitably  bleeds  into  questions  of  national 
identity — and  those  concerns  pervade  the  rest  of  this  issue.  David  Caplan  con¬ 
trasts  Mark  Twain’s  notion  of  patriotism  with  Walt  Whitman’s,  David  J.  Morris 
discusses  Clint  Eastwood’s  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  in  light  of  the  iconography  of 
the  Iraq  War,  and  Morgan  Meis  considers  Jasper  John’s  work  from  1955-1965 
(a  period  dominated  by  his  paintings  of  American  flags  and  targets).  The  po¬ 
etry  considers  this  question  of  identity  overtly  in  works  by  Alberto  Rios  and 
Luis  Alberto  Urrea,  but  also  covertly  in  poems  by  Tom  Sleigh,  Gregory  Orr, 
and  Robin  Ekiss.  Even  the  fiction  obsesses  over  notions  of  home — be  it  the 
split  United  States  in  R.  T.  Smith’s  Civil  War  story  or  newly  liberated  South 
Africa  in  Nadine  Gordimer’s  “The  Second  Sense.”  Her  meditation  on  exile 
serves  as  an  apt  conclusion  to  the  issue  before  the  lyrical  and  passionate  coda 
of  Oscar  Villalon’s  essay-review. 

I’m  remarkably  proud  of  this  issue,  proud  of  the  difficult  problems  these 
authors  have  taken  into  serious  consideration  without  stripping  away  essen¬ 
tial  complexities  and  perplexities.  But  soon  the  time  for  consideration  must 
end;  soon  we  must  reach  across  the  border  to  our  neighbors  to  the  south  with 
the  goal  of  finding  lasting  solutions  that  will  once  again  work  to  our  mutual 
benefit. 

At  least,  I  hope  that  time  will  come  soon.  My  own  son  is  four  years  old 
now,  and  I  would  like  to  take  him  to  see  Big  Bend— the  thrilling  sheer  walls 
cut  by  the  Rio  Grande  through  Santa  Elena  Canyon,  the  hot  springs  that  spill 
into  the  coursing  river.  But  I  hope,  too,  that  Boquillas  will  yet  remain  on  the 
far  bank,  that  it  will  have  survived  what  turned  out  to  be  a  brief  closure  of  its 
tourist  crossing,  and  that  I  may  be  able  to  hoist  my  boy  in  my  arms,  as  we  start 
across  the  swift  current  together.  □ 
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ALBERTO  RIOS 


LIneas  Fronterizas 


Un  peso  cargado  por  dos 
No  pesa  mas  que  la  mitad. 


El  mundo  en  un  mapa  parece  el  dibujo  de  una  vaca 
En  la  carniceria,  todas  esas  lineas  mostrando 
Donde  cortar. 

Ese  dibujo  de  la  vaca  es  tambien  un  rompecabezas, 
Mostrando  como  caben  muy  bien  juntas 
Todas  las  piezas  extranas. 

La  manera  en  que  miramos  el  dibujo 
Nos  hace  ver  la  diferencia. 

Parecemos  vivir  en  un  mundo  de  mapas: 

Pero  en  verdad  vivimos  en  un  mundo  hecho 
No  de  papel  ni  de  tinta  sino  de  gente. 

Esas  lineas  son  nuestras  vidas.  Juntos, 

Demos  vuelta  al  mapa  hasta  que  veamos  claramente: 
La  frontera  es  lo  que  nos  une, 

No  lo  que  nos  separa. 
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Border  Lines 


'  A  weight  carried  by  two 
Weighs  only  half  as  much. 


The  world  on  a  map  looks  like  the  drawing  of  a  cow 
In  a  butcher’s  shop,  all  those  lines  showing 
Where  to  cut. 

That  drawing  of  the  cow  is  also  a  jigsaw  puzzle, 
Showing  just  as  much  how  very  well 
All  the  strange  parts  fit  together. 

Which  way  we  look  at  the  drawing 
Makes  all  the  difference. 

We  seem  to  live  in  a  world  of  maps: 

But  in  truth  we  live  in  a  world  made 
Not  of  paper  and  ink  but  of  people. 

Those  lines  are  our  lives.  Together, 

Let  us  turn  the  map  until  we  see  clearly: 

The  border  is  what  joins  us, 

Not  what  separates  us. 
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DRAWING  THE  LINE 


PHILIP  CflPUTO 


Life  on  the  Line 

The  Arlzona-Mexico  Border 


Eduardo  saw  Jesus  coming  with  His  holy  light.  It  was  winter,  and  for  days, 
lost  in  a  strange  land,  Eduardo  had  been  wandering  through  mountains  with 
nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  drink  except  what  he  could  scoop  from  puddles 
of  melted  snow.  He  barely  slept,  trembling  from  a  cold  like  none  he’d  expe¬ 
rienced  in  Guatemala,  a  cold  that  bit  through  his  thin  clothes.  At  dusk  of  his 
fifth  day  in  the  desert,  as  he  stumbled  across  a  valley  bristling  with  cactus,  he 
made  out  some  boxy  shapes  in  the  gathering  darkness.  Houses!  The  first  he’d 
seen  since  crossing  the  Arizona  border.  He  staggered  ahead,  just  yards  from 
warmth  and  safety,  but,  his  strength  spent,  he  collapsed  and  could  not  get  up. 
He  groaned  and  closed  his  eyes  and  waited  for  death.  Then  the  light  fell  across 
his  face  and  he  opened  his  eyes  and  saw  Jesus,  stretching  out  a  hand.  So  death 
had  come  and  now  the  Son  of  God  was  going  to  lead  his  soul  to  heaven.  But 
why  was  he  still  so  thirsty?  He  blinked  and  saw  that  his  savior  was  a  man  of 
this  world,  and  Eduardo  gasped  a  single  word:  “Agua.” 

Grace  Wystrach  had  been  alone  in  her  house  on  the  Mountain  View 
Ranch,  waiting  for  her  husband,  Mike,  to  come  home  from  the  restaurant  the 
couple  owned  in  Sonoita,  a  crossroads  settlement  some  twelve  miles  away.  In 
southeastern  Arizona,  where  plateaus  and  valleys  lie  a  mile  high  and  moun- 

A  section  of  the  wall  between  Arizona  and  Mexico  (porter  gifford  /corbis). 
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tain  ranges  soar  to  almost  twice  that,  winter  temperatures  fall  to  as  low  as 
twelve  degrees.  That  night  was  exceptionally  bitter,  Grace  remembers.  She 
had  gone  outside  to  get  some  firewood  when  she  heard  moaning.  At  that  mo¬ 
ment,  Mike  pulled  in  and  she  told  him,  “Somebody’s  in  the  barn.”  Mike  got  a 
flashlight,  and  as  he  cautiously  approached  the  barn,  spotted  a  man  curled  up 
on  the  ground  beside  a  corral  fence.  If  he  hadn’t  whispered  a  plea  for  water, 
Mike  would  have  thought  he  was  dead.  He  half  dragged,  half  walked  the  man 
into  the  house,  where  Grace  gave  him  hot  soup  and  water.  He  threw  it  up.  The 
couple  put  him  to  bed  under  warm  blankets. 

By  morning,  he  was  able  to  sit  up  and  talk.  The  story  he  told,  with  some 
variations,  could  have  been  the  story  of  any  one  of  the  million  or  two  million 
Mexicans  and  Central  Americans  who  year  upon  year  suffer  biblical  tribula¬ 
tions  to  make  it  to  the  United  States,  los  Estados  Unidos,  el  Norte.  The  horrors 
migrants  experience  along  the  way  have  been  well  documented  in  the  national 
media— hundreds  die  each  year  of  thirst  and  exposure,  others  are  robbed  and 
murdered  by  bandits,  still  others  kidnapped  and  held  for  ransom  in  conflicts 
between  rival  smuggling  rings,  and  just  about  all  can  tell  tales  of  hard  and  haz¬ 
ardous  travel  that  make  The  Grapes  of  Wrath  read  like  a  comic  book. 

This  was  the  story  of  Eduardo  Flores.  He  was  twenty-three  years  old  and 
had  owned  a  small  business  exporting  produce  in  Guatemala  City — until  Sep¬ 
tember  n,  2001.  An  entire  year’s  crop  rotted  on  the  tarmac  that  autumn,  wait¬ 
ing  for  US  airspace  to  reopen,  and  Eduardo  went  bankrupt.  Then  came  a  call 
from  a  relative  who  worked  for  a  landscaping  company  in  Pennsylvania.  A  job 
was  waiting  if  he  could  get  himself  to  the  United  States.  But,  given  US  im¬ 
migration  laws,  that  meant  Eduardo  would  have  to  enter  the  country  without 
benefit  of  a  visa.  And  that  meant  hiring  a  coyote — a  people  smuggler — to  bring 
him  through  all  of  Mexico.  And  that  meant  coming  up  with  a  lot  of  money. 

The  smuggling  of  human  contraband  into  the  US  would  be  a  Fortune  500 
industry  if  it  were  legitimate.  Run  by  sophisticated  and  well-organized  rings, 
it  rakes  in  anywhere  from  ten  to  fifteen  billion  dollars  a  year.  Mexicans,  who 
account  for  roughly  90  percent  of  the  total,  are  charged  on  average  $1,500  a 
head.  The  remaining  10  percent  are  known,  in  the  argot  of  immigration  en¬ 
forcement,  as  OTMs — Other  Than  Mexicans — and  most  of  them  are  Central 
Americans  and  Brazilians.  Because  transporting  OTMs  over  more  than  one 
border  involves  greater  risks,  logistical  difficulties,  and  expenses  (read,  bribes), 
the  fees  are  proportionally  higher.  Eduardo’s  would  be  $8,000.  The  coyote  said 
that  $6,000  would  be  due  on  the  day  Eduardo  left,  with  the  remainder  to  be 
paid  upon  his  safe  arrival  in  the  United  States. 

It  took  three  years  to  scrape  the  money  together.  Finally,  in  December 
2004,  Eduardo  left  his  wife  and  everything  and  everyone  he’d  known — to  lay 
sod  and  plant  shrubs  in  the  lawns  of  Pennsylvania.  He  didn’t  know  where 
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Pennsylvania  was,  but  the  coyote  had  promised  him  that  los  Estados  Unidos 
was  a  golden  land  where  he  would  get  back  on  his  feet. 

It  took  about  two  weeks  to  sneak  him  through  Mexico.  In  early  January 
2005,  led  by  a  Mexican  guide,  Eduardo  and  a  group  of  other  illegal  aliens 
crossed  into  the  US  on  foot.  Then  disaster  struck.  They  were  jumped  by  la 
migra — the  US  Border  Patrol.  The  guide  fled  and  everyone  scattered. 

“Eduardo  got  lost,  he  had  no  idea  where  he  was,”  Grace  tells  me  as  we  sip 
tea  in  her  kitchen.  She  is  a  comely  woman,  sixty-five  but  with  the  figure  of  a 
thirty-year-old,  fair,  gray-streaked  hair,  and  pale  blue  eyes.  “If  he  hadn’t  been 
young  and  in  good  health,  he  never  would  have  survived.” 

Grace  made  a  moral  decision.  Under  the  law,  she  was  required  to  report 
Eduardo  to  the  Border  Patrol.  But  she  didn’t.  Instead,  for  the  next  ten  days, 
Grace  and  her  family  fed  and  cared  for  the  migrant  who  had  stumbled  into 
their  lives.  She  gave  him  a  cell  phone  to  call  his  wife  in  Guatemala  City.  When 
he  was  well  enough  to  travel,  he  phoned  a  contact  in  Tucson  whose  number 
the  coyote  had  provided.  The  man  drove  to  the  ranch,  picked  him  up,  and 
Eduardo  Flores  was  soon  headed  to  his  landscaping  job  in  Pennsylvania. 

Weeks  later,  Grace  received  a  thank-you  note.  She  still  hears  from  Eduardo 
now  and  then,  and  if  she  has  second  thoughts  about  choosing  what  seemed 
the  right  thing  over  the  legal  thing,  she  doesn’t  express  them.  She  does  sug¬ 
gest,  however,  that  she  might  not  be  as  hospitable  the  next  time  around. 

“It’s  gotten  out  of  hand,”  she  says.  “You  can’t  enjoy  your  home  or  lead  a 
normal  life.  I  used  to  ride  alone  on  this  ranch,  but  I  don’t  anymore.  My  daugh¬ 
ters  are  afraid  to  stay  at  the  ranch — dogs  barking  at  night,  the  horses  nervous, 
people  breaking  into  the  barn.”  She  pauses.  “It’s  not  the  illegals  themselves. 
It’s  the  coyotes  and  the  drug  traffickers,  they’re  dangerous,  they’re  hideous 
people.” 


"THINGS  GROUND  HERE  ARE  GETTING  to  be  almost  as  lawless  as  they  were 
in  the  days  of  Pancho  Villa  and  the  Apache  wars,”  says  Glen  “Gooch”  Goodwin, 
with  only  a  little  hyperbole.  In  partnership  with  his  brother,  Goodwin  owns 
the  LaFrontera  Ranch  and  works  as  a  fire  lookout  for  the  US  Forest  Service. 
I  am  riding  along  in  his  truck  as  he  inspects  the  ranch’s  fences  and  gates  for 
breaks  made  by  migrants  and  narcotraficantes.  Such  property  damage  is  com¬ 
mon  along  the  border,  but  it  is  more  than  a  mere  nuisance  to  a  rancher  like 
Goodwin,  making  it  almost  impossible  to  maintain  a  grazing-rotation  system 
and  easier  for  valuable  livestock  to  wander  off. 

The  LaFrontera  lies  in  the  San  Rafael  Valley,  a  symphonic  landscape  of 
rolling  grasslands  speckled  with  oak  and  juniper  and  bounded  by  towering 
mountains.  A  number  of  westerns  have  been  filmed  here — notably  Red  River 
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and  Oklahoma — but  its  panoramic  beauty  is  deceptive.  The  valley  extends 
several  miles  into  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora  and  is  one  of  the  most  active 
smuggling  corridors  in  the  US,  webbed  with  trails  beaten  by  immigrants  and 
drug  mules— the  two-legged  kind  backpacking  bales  of  marijuana  as  well  as 
the  four-legged  kind — the  pack  trains  guarded  by  mounted  contrabandists 
armed  with  Glocks  and  assault  rifles.  Gun  battles  between  rival  gangs  are  not 
infrequent,  and  the  valley’s  dirt  roads  are  often  the  scene  of  high-speed  chases 
as  Border  Patrol  or  US  Customs  agents  pursue  smugglers  carrying  hard  drugs 
in  SUVs  and  pickup  trucks. 

It’s  a  Mad  Max  movie,  screenplay  by  Louis  L’Amour.  The  fusion  of  the  Old 
West  with  the  postmodern  West  is  demonstrated  by  two  items  hanging  from 
Goodwin’s  belt — a  cell  phone  in  a  hand-tooled  leather  case  on  his  left  hip  (to 
call  the  law  in  case  of  trouble)  and  on  his  right  a  semiautomatic  .45-caliber 
pistol  (to  deal  with  the  trouble  in  case  he  is  in  a  dead  spot  or  the  law  doesn’t 
respond).  A  few  years  ago,  Goodwin  was  driving  home  late  at  night  with  his 
wife,  when  they  encountered  Mexican  drug-runners  intent  on  hijacking  their 
truck.  Goodwin  fired  his  .45  over  their  heads,  convincing  them  to  change 
their  plans. 

As  we  drive,  he  tutors  me  in  contemporary  western  field  craft.  Do  I  see 
that  trail  over  there?  That’s  a  stock  trail;  you  can  tell  by  the  way  it  loops  and 
bends,  because  horses  and  cattle  wander  in  the  search  for  graze  and  water. 
That  other  trail,  the  straight  one,  is  made  by  drug  mules.  The  mules  hump  a 
lot  of  weight,  sometimes  for  as  far  as  twenty  miles,  and  take  the  most  direct 
route  possible.  We  drive  on  and  he  points  at  still  another  trail,  half  as  wide  as 
a  road.  It’s  used  by  illegal  aliens;  the  width  of  it  tells  you  that. 

Every  now  and  then  we  get  out  of  the  truck  and  pick  up  a  few  jugs  and 
bottles,  a  few  baseball  caps,  a  jacket  or  two  discarded  by  some  migrant  or  drug 
mule.  We  spot  a  brightly  colored  serape  draped  neatly  over  the  fence,  where 
the  wires  have  been  pulled  apart  to  make  an  opening.  Gooch  continues  his 
lesson:  The  serape  is  probably  a  signal  to  a  coyote  marking  a  spot  where  the 
fence  is  open.  Farther  on,  under  an  oak  tree,  Gooch  notices  piles  of  polypro¬ 
pylene  cord.  Drug-runners  must  have  made  a  drop  under  the  tree,  he  says. 
The  polyprop  is  a  dead  giveaway— it’s  used  to  tie  marijuana  bales.  Another 
giveaway  is  an  inhaler,  an  essential  part  of  a  drug-runner’s  kit.  The  inhalers 
open  their  lungs  on  long  treks,  and  some  get  an  energy  boost  from  nasal-spray 
bottles  filled  with  epinephrine. 

“Sometimes  they’re  supplied  with  cocaine  and  meth,”  Goodwin  adds. 
“Whatever  it  takes  to  keep  going.” 

They  are  called  burreros  in  Spanish — very  fit  young  men  willing  and  able 
to  hump  loads  of  forty  pounds  or  more.  Some  belong  to  street  gangs  that  hire 
themselves  out  to  Mexico’s  drug  lords,  some  are  coyotes  earning  side  money, 
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some  are  vaqueros — -cowboys — supplementing  their  meager  wages.  Each  earns 
between  $500  and  $1,000  a  trip,  and  can  count  on  making  between  two  to  four 
trips  a  month.  That  is  huge  money  in  Mexico,  where  the  daily  pay  for  farm 
workers  is  $3.60  and  between  $5  and  $10  for  factory  workers. 

Finally,  we  come  to  the  LaFrontera’s  southernmost  fence  line,  which  co¬ 
incides  with  the  US  border.  A  tall  concrete  post  bears  a  plaque  that  reads: 

BOUNDARY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  TREATY  OF  1853,  REESTABLISHED  BY  TREA¬ 
TIES  of  1882-1889.  I  look  out  at  pastures  of  pale  yellow  grass  stretching  away 
to  the  far  blue  ranges  of  Sonora  and  frankly  feel  exhilarated  to  be  standing  in 
all  that  wide,  lonesome  country  with  nothing  between  me  and  another  coun¬ 
try  but  five  strands  of  barbed  wire.  There  is  much  talk  of  building  a  wall  to 
keep  the  aliens  and  the  dopers  out.  I  would  hate  to  see  the  big  open  turned 
into  some  version  of  Cold  War  Eastern  Europe,  but  that  is  easy  for  me  to  say. 


Across  large  stretches  of  the  Arizona  desert,  little  more  than  monuments  mark  the  boundary  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  (david  mcnew  /  cetty). 
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Goodwin  doesn’t  think  a  wall  is  the  solution  for  a  simpler  reason.  He 
doesn’t  think  there  is  a  solution  because  he  doesn’t  think  the  problem  is  a 
problem — it’s  a  predicament,  a  condition  of  life.  Measures  can  be  taken  to 
ease  its  effects,  much  as  a  seawall  can  moderate  a  hurricane’s  tidal  surge;  but 
as  long  as  we  have  the  Third  World  sharing  a  border  with  us,  it’s  a  predica¬ 
ment  that  we  are  going  to  have  to  live  with. 


SPANISH  SPEAKERS  CALL  IT  La  Lima  or  La  Frontera.  Anglos  refer  to  it  as 
“The  Line.”  It  came  into  existence  after  the  Treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo  ended 
the  Mexican  War  in  1848  and  ceded  half  a  million  square  miles  of  formerly 
Mexican  territory  to  the  United  States.  It  was  redrawn  by  the  Gadsden  Pur¬ 
chase  in  1853,  when  the  US  bought  another  30,000  square  miles  of  north¬ 
ern  Mexico  for  $15  million.  From  east  to  west,  the  Line  begins  where  the 
Rio  Grande  spills  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  ends  at  Tijuana  on  the  Pacific 
coast — some  1,950  miles  altogether. 

North  Americans,  nurtured  on  the  Mayflower  creation  myth  and  its  suc¬ 
cessor,  Manifest  Destiny,  conveniently  forget  that  California,  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  Texas  once  belonged  to  Spain’s  New  World  empire  and,  after 
Mexican  independence,  to  Mexico.  The  city  of  Santa  Fe  was  thirteen  years 
old  when  the  pilgrims  set  foot  on  Plymouth  Rock;  Francisco  Coronado  led  an 
expedition  into  present-day  Kansas  more  than  two  centuries  before  Lewis  and 
Clark  went  up  the  wide  Missouri;  and  our  central  mythic  figure,  the  cowboy, 
learned  his  trade  from  Mexican  vaqueros.  With  three  hundred  years  in  the 
southwest  already  under  their  belts,  Spanish-speaking  peoples  tended  to  re¬ 
gard  the  creation  of  a  border  in  the  mid-nineteenth  century  as  a  fiction.  They 
continued  to  come  and  go  over  the  Line,  as  their  ancestors  had  before  it  was 
drawn,  and  as  their  descendants  do  today. 

Throughout  most  of  the  twentieth  century,  they  crossed  into  Arizona  to 
work  in  the  state’s  “five  Cs” — cattle,  copper,  citrus,  cotton,  and  construction. 
Some  were  itinerant,  some  stayed,  joining  Americanized  Mexicans  and  min¬ 
gling  their  customs  (and  their  blood)  with  the  Anglos.  There  was  migration  in 
the  opposite  direction  as  well,  albeit  to  a  much  lesser  extent.  Norteamericanos 
moved  into  Mexico  to  establish  businesses,  farms,  and  ranches,  and  intermar¬ 
ried  with  Mexicans. 

Marco  Antonio  Martinez  Dabdoub,  the  mayor  of  Nogales,  Sonora,  likens 
the  border  to  a  membrane,  constantly  permeated  by  people  with  family  and 
commercial  ties  on  both  sides.  Over  time,  this  osmosis-like  process  has  trans¬ 
formed  the  Line  into  a  kind  of  country  unto  itself,  bicultural  and  bilingual 
(trilingual  if  you  count  the  patois  known  as  “Spanglish”),  with  its  own  cuisine 
and  its  own  music — with  names  to  reflect  the  interwoven  cultures:  TexMex, 
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Tejano.  Along  the  California-Mexico  border  lay  the  sister  cities  of  Calexico, 
California,  and  Mexicali,  Mexico. 

But  these  names  also  conceal  a  recent  shift.  Because  California  and 
Texas  were  urban  centers  and  large  migrant  destinations,  the  main  smug¬ 
gling  routes  for  Mexico’s  drug  cartels  and  illegal  immigrants  alike  tradition¬ 
ally  came  through  these  states.  But  by  the  nineties,  Californians  and  Texans 
were  in  an  uproar  over  the  strain  illegal  immigration  was  placing  on  state  and 
local  governments.  In  response,  the  Border  Patrol  conducted  two  operations, 
called  Gatekeeper  and  Hold  the  Line,  that  sharply  reduced  illegal  immigra¬ 
tion  and  drug  smuggling  in  both  states.  But  their  success  had  an  unintended 
consequence:  the  traffic  was  diverted  to  Arizona.  And  that  has  created  other 
consequences.  Major  smuggling  rings  have  established  themselves  in  Phoe¬ 
nix,  Tucson,  and  border  towns  like  Nogales  and  Douglas;  migrants  began 
dying  in  alarming  numbers  in  the  state’s  desolate  terrain;  and  Arizona’s  border 
residents  started  experiencing  a  degree  of  violence  and  insecurity  that  hadn’t 
been  seen  in  a  century.  Reading  the  local  newspapers  can  at  times  make  you 
think  you’re  in  some  crime-ridden,  inner-city  neighborhood.  In  the  Huachuca 
Mountains,  two  men  believed  to  be  drug-runners  carjack  a  woman  in  her 
driveway.  Coyotes  break  into  the  home  of  a  retired  couple  near  the  border 
town  of  Naco,  gag  and  tie  them,  and  steal  their  car.  A  deer  hunter  in  the  Altar 
Valley  scouting  before  opening  day  is  waylaid  by  border  bandits,  beaten  un¬ 
conscious,  and  robbed.  Two  Border  Patrol  agents  are  seriously  wounded  in  a 
drug-runner’s  ambush  near  Nogales. 


THE  US  BORDER  PRTROL  DIVIDES  the  Arizona  border  into  the  Tucson  and 
Yuma  Sectors.  The  former  extends  for  261  miles  from  the  New  Mexico  state 
line  westward  to  the  Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  the  latter  for  90 
miles  to  the  California  line.  This  boundary  slices  through  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
hospitable  country  in  the  Southwest,  most  notably  the  Cabeza  Prieta,  a  Rhode 
Island-size  swath  of  arid  wilderness  where  summertime  temperatures  rise  to 
110  degrees,  rattlesnakes  are  plentiful,  and  waterholes  few.  In  the  eastern  half 
of  the  state,  high-desert  plateaus  and  rugged  mountain  ranges  harboring  bears 
and  cougars— the  Huachucas,  the  Santa  Ritas,  the  Dragoons,  the  Chiricahuas, 
the  Peloncillos — lie  between  the  border  and  major  highways.  Despite  these 
formidable  natural  obstacles,  Arizona  has  become  the  main  gateway  into  the 
US  for  contraband  people  and  narcotics.  Between  2002  and  2006,  in  the  Tuc¬ 
son  Sector  alone,  the  Border  Patrol  and  other  law  enforcement  agencies  appre¬ 
hended  about  1.8  million  migrants  and  seized  2  million  pounds  of  marijuana 
along  with  thousands  of  pounds  of  cocaine,  heroin,  and  methamphetamines. 

The  confiscated  drugs  never  reached  their  intended  destinations,  but  that 
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doesn’t  hold  true  for  the  border  crossers — derogatorily  called  “wets  (short 
for  “wetbacks,”  something  of  a  misnomer  in  country  where  the  rivers  run  dry 
ten  months  out  of  the  year).  No  one  can  say  how  many  get  through  for  every 
one  caught;  I’ve  heard  estimates  ranging  from  two  to  one  up  to  four  to  one. 
Moreover,  those  arrested  don’t  just  go  home.  They  try  and  try  again— some  as 
many  as  a  dozen  times — until  they  succeed.  One  Border  Patrol  veteran  told 
me,  “Eventually,  everyone  makes  it.” 

More  than  a  million  people  pouring  through  a  corridor  261  miles  wide 
every  year,  not  counting  the  narco-traffickers.  That’s  about  2,800  per  day, 
nearly  120  an  hour.  Journalist  Charles  Bowden  calls  it  as  the  largest  migration 
on  earth.  Many  Arizonans  call  it  an  invasion.  What  set  it  off?  The  answer  is 
complex  but  contained  in  a  simple  truth:  the  United  States  has  a  large  appe¬ 
tite  for  cheap  labor  and  illicit  drugs;  Mexico  has  an  abundance  of  both. 

When  the  North  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (NAFTA)  eliminated 
tariffs  on  the  importation  of  American  farm  products,  Mexico’s  small  farmers 
were  devastated.  They  couldn’t  compete  with  US  agribusiness  and  lost  access 
to  markets.  During  the  1990s,  Mexican  farm  income  fell  more  than  4  percent. 
Young  men  and  women  left  to  look  for  work,  some  finding  it  in  foreign-owned 
border  factories — maquiladoras — but  most  crossed  the  border  for  higher¬ 
paying  jobs.  As  the  century  and  the  millennium  turned,  even  foreign  factories 
began  to  shut  down  and  move  to  China,  where  labor  was  even  cheaper,  anni¬ 
hilating  Mexico’s  traditional  industries — textiles  and  shoes,  for  example.  Be¬ 
tween  2001  and  2004,  142  of  the  450  maquiladoras  in  Juarez  closed  up  shop, 
at  a  loss  of  about  100,000  jobs.  The  unemployed  masses  headed  for  el  Norte. 

According  to  the  Pew  Hispanic  Center,  an  estimated  4.5  million  illegal 
immigrants  were  living  in  the  US  in  1994,  the  year  NAFTA  went  into  effect. 
By  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  population  had  grown  to  8.4  million.  Migration 
slowed  dramatically  after  9/11,  but  began  to  rise  again  in  2003.  Today,  Pew  cal¬ 
culates  that  approximately  10.3  million  undocumented  aliens  are  living  here, 
and  that’s  conservative.  I’ve  seen  estimates  ranging  from  12  to  18  million. 

The  Mexican  government  encourages  the  exodus,  sometimes  by  not  dis¬ 
couraging  it,  sometimes  by  actively  assisting  it.  Illegal  immigration  to  the  US 
provides  Mexico  with  about  $18  billion  a  year  in  remittances — money  sent 
back  by  immigrants.  This  is  the  country’s  largest  source  of  income  after  oil 
revenues.  With  the  majority  of  its  108  million  people  unable  to  find  opportu¬ 
nities  to  earn  a  decent  living,  emigration  also  acts  as  a  safety  valve  on  a  politi¬ 
cal  pressure  cooker.  The  protests  staged  by  populist  firebrand  Manuel  Fopez 
Obrador  after  last  year’s  national  elections  and  the  violent  clashes  between 
police  and  striking  teachers  in  Oaxaca  were  foretastes  of  what  could  happen  if 
the  safety  valve  were  shut  off. 

Whatever  its  effects  on  Mexico,  NAFTA  was  a  win-win  for  US  business 
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and  agricultural  interests— in  one  direction,  they  got  tariff-free  access  to  Mex¬ 
ican  markets,  and,  in  the  other  direction,  the  commodity  that  capital  always 
seeks— a  large,  docile,  inexpensive  workforce.  Jobs  that  once  paid  well  above 
minimum  wage  to  native-born  Americans— in  the  meat-packing  industry,  for 
example — now  pay  half  to  two-thirds  what  they  used  to.  Five  dollars  an  hour 
looks  very  good  to  a  man  or  woman  who  was  earning  five  dollars  a  day,  and  he 
or  she  is  unlikely  going  to  start  a  union,  or  agitate  for  a  fatter  paycheck  and 
better  benefits. 

While  our  economy  has  thrived  on  this,  however,  xenophobia  has  been 
rising  in  the  fever  swamps  of  American  nativism,  where  the  issue  isn’t  that 
millions  of  Hispanics  are  coming  here  illegally — it’s  that  they’re  coming  here. 
It’s  as  if  the'  hysteria  about  a  “yellow  peril”  that  gripped  California  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  had  been  resurrected  with  a  change  in  complexion.  But  strictly 
speaking,  it  isn’t  the  immigrants’  pigmentation  that  has  a  lot  of  Arizonans 
(and  non-Arizonans)  up  in  arms.  Rather,  it  is  a  perceived  threat  to  America’s 
identity  and  cultural  cohesiveness. 

This  dread,  in  my  view,  is  what  lies  behind  the  loud  calls  for  steel  barri¬ 
ers  to  be  built,  for  English  to  be  declared  the  official  language,  for  millions  of 
migrants  to  be  deported,  for  laws  making  it  a  felony  to  aid  immigrants.  The 
concerns  that  nativists  voice — migrants  take  jobs  from  native-born  Americans, 
drive  down  wages,  strain  health  and  social  services — are  valid,  and  there  are 
plenty  of  studies  to  support  them;  but  these  issues  camouflage  a  deeper,  darker 
fear  that  Arizona  and  the  whole  Southwest  is  becoming  “Mexicanized.”  What 
they  ignore  is  that  the  immigrants  are  becoming  “Americanized”  at  the  same 
time,  just  as  Asian  and  southern  and  eastern  Europeans  were  a  hundred  years 
ago.  This  is  the  whole  story  of  America — immigrants  change  its  character,  it 
changes  the  immigrants. 

People  accustomed  to  life  on  the  border  are  not  troubled  by  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Mexican  culture.  My  wife  and  I  have  lived  in  Patagonia,  Arizona,  a 
small  town  eighteen  miles  north  of  Nogales,  part-time  for  the  last  ten  years.  I 
have  taken  part  in  roundups  and  brandings  with  cowboys  named  Eludson  and 
Miller  and  heard  them  conversing  amiably  and  in  reasonably  good  Spanish 
with  vaqueros  named  Ceballos  and  Gutierrez;  and  when  the  work  was  done, 
we  sat  down  to  meals  of  machaca  and  frijoles  and  tortillas.  Towns  like  Patago¬ 
nia  celebrate  Cinco  de  Mayo  and  the  Fourth  of  July  with  equal  enthusiasm. 

The  concerns  of  Arizonans  living  along  the  border  are  more  visceral  than 
ideological.  People  here  are  not  disturbed  by  the  illegality  of  the  immigration 
so  much  as  by  the  sheer  scale  of  it.  It’s  become  an  onslaught  that  is  making 
their  lives  more  difficult  and  dangerous,  impossible  in  some  cases,  and  is  hence 
making  them  less  tolerant  than  they  used  to  be.  It  has  also  brought  along  with 
it  a  new  set  of  dangers,  which  the  Border  Patrol  is  poorly  equipped  to  meet. 
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JIM  MCMRNUS  OWNS  ft  200-RCRE  horse  ranch  in  the  San  Rafael  Valley, 
where  he  and  his  wife,  Tina,  operate  Coronado  Outfitters,  offering  trail  rides 
and  pack  trips  to  adventurous  tourists.  Jim,  a  wiry  thirty-two-year-old,  is  going 
to  take  me  for  ride  that  isn’t  on  his  outfitting  service’s  usual  itinerary.  Because 
he  isn’t  sure  whom  we  will  meet  along  the  way,  he  is  armed  with  a  .357  Ruger 
revolver  and  I  am  carrying  a  Smith  &  Wesson  of  the  same  caliber.  The  reason 
for  the  arsenal  is  that  their  ranch  sits  astride  a  bi^sy  highway  for  drug-runners. 

“Twice  a  week,  we  have  guys  who  come  through  with  dope  on  their  backs 
and  then  come  through  again  on  the  return  leg,”  Jim  says  as  we  drink  coffee  in 
the  kitchen  before  saddling  up. 

One  morning,  as  he  went  outside,  he  was  accosted  by  five  men  who  had 
been  hiding  behind  his  water  tank.  They  sported  gang  tattoos  and  were  garbed 
in  the  standard  black  clothes  drug-runners  wear  for  camouflage. 

“They  wanted  food,  water,  and  a  ride  to  the  border.  I  wasn’t  about  to  give 
them  a  ride,  but  Tina  made  them  peanut  butter  sandwiches  and  I  brought 
them  to  them,  balancing  the  sandwiches  in  one  hand  and  holding  my  gun 
close  to  my  side  in  the  other.  I  told  them  to  leave,  but  they  were  kind  of  reluc¬ 
tant  till  I  showed  them  the  gun.” 

About  a  week  later,  while  the  couple  were  on  a  trip,  their  house  was  bro¬ 
ken  into.  The  freezer,  which  had  been  full  of  steaks  from  a  cow  Jim  had  butch¬ 
ered,  was  empty. 

“I’m  pretty  sure  it  was  the  same  five  guys,”  he  continues.  “It  was  their  way 
of  telling  me  that  they  didn’t  like  peanut  butter  sandwiches  and  that  they 
could  come  in  and  take  whatever  they  wanted  anytime  they  wanted.” 

Jim  rides  a  paint,  and  I’m  on  a  bay.  It  is  a  rugged,  hour-long  ride  across 
several  canyons  and  over  steep,  wooded  ridges  to  the  Canelo  Hills,  which 
form  the  northern  and  eastern  boundaries  of  the  San  Rafael.  The  horses  plod 
up  and  up  and  when  we  top  out,  Jim  says,  “There  it  is,”  pointing  at  crude  shel¬ 
ters  of  woven  manzanita  branches,  similar  to  the  wickiups  of  the  old  Apache. 
Sleeping  bags  are  spread  under  a  couple  of  the  shelters,  water  jugs  and  Gato- 
rade  bottles  and  tin  cans  with  labels  in  Spanish  scattered  about.  A  large  hole 
has  been  dug  into  the  hilltop — a  food  cache,  Jim  says,  though  it  is  empty.  The 
view  is  stunning.  Stretched  out  below,  crisscrossed  by  reddish  brown  roads, 
the  entire  valley  is  like  a  life-size  relief  map.  It  is  a  drug  smuggler’s  observa¬ 
tion  post. 

There  are  many  such  positions  throughout  southern  Arizona,  and  they  are 
vital  to  the  contrabandistas’  operations.  Drug  smuggling  is  a  business — “capi¬ 
talism  in  the  raw,”  in  the  words  of  an  American  trafficker  since  gone  straight — 
but  it  is  run  like  a  paramilitary  operation,  which  is  only  natural:  the  cartels 
employ  ex-soldiers,  as  well  as  members,  both  current  and  former,  of  the  Mexi¬ 
can  Judicial  Federal  Police,  the  federales.  The  observation  teams  sneak  into  the 
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US  a  few  days  before  a  big  shipment  is  to  be  moved.  They  are  equipped  with 
binoculars,  night-vision  goggles,  maps,  GPS,  lists  of  law  enforcement  frequen¬ 
cies  (provided  by  who  knows?)  and  scanners  to  monitor  them,  cell  phones, 
and  state-of-the-art  radios  with  scrambling  capabilities.  The  teams  keep  watch 
on  Border  Patrol  traffic,  noting  when  shift  changes  occur.  When  the  mules 
come  in  packing  the  merchandise,  the  sentinels  guide  them  by  radio  or  cell 
phone  around  Border  Patrol  checkpoints. 

Some  of  the  more  sophisticated  alien-smuggling  rings  have  adopted  simi¬ 
lar  tactics.  Border  Patrol  agents  have  told  me  that  they  often  find  themselves 
outgunned  and  outmaneuvered.  Jim  and  I  agree:  it  seems  like  an  unequal  con¬ 
test,  the  National  Guard  versus  the  Navy  SEALs. 


BILLV  CRUZ  IS  R  TEN-VERR  VETERAN  of  the  Border  Patrol,  a  Mexican- 
American  who  speaks  Spanish  without  a  trace  of  a  gringo  accent.  His  day  job 
is  community  relations,  meaning  that  he  serves  as  the  Border  Patrol’s  liaison 
with  local  residents,  but  because  of  his  ethnicity  and  fluency  in  Spanish  he  is 
occasionally  sent  over  the  Line  on  covert  assignments,  which  is  why  I’ve  given 
him  a  fictitious  name. 

I  accompany  him  on  one  such  sortie,  providing  him  with  ideal  cover:  I 
am  a  writer  researching  an  article  on  immigration,  and  he  is  my  photographer, 
should  anyone  ask.  Cruz  is  carrying  a  camera,  in  case  he  sees  something  of 
interest  from  an  intelligence-gathering  point  of  view. 

The  mission  is  two-fold:  first,  to  gather  information  on  a  drug  boss’s  ac¬ 
tivities;  second,  to  monitor  illegal  alien  traffic  in  the  Altar  Valley,  west  of  No¬ 
gales.  We  take  my. Toyota  qRunner,  and  in  keeping  with  the  cloak-and-dagger 
nature  of  the  trip,  we  do  not  cross  through  a  port  of  entry  but  through  a  break 
in  the  border  fence.  In  the  parlance  of  border  undercover  work,  this  is  known 
as  an  EWI — entry  without  inspection.  That  is,  Cruz  and  I  are  illegal  aliens  in 
Mexico.  As  we  head  for  Cananea  by  way  of  some  rough  back  roads,  Cruz  fills 
me  in  on  the  background. 

The  narco-king  of  the  Sinaloacartel  is  one  Joaquin  “Chapo”  Guzman.  He 
“owns”  smuggling  routes  roughly  from  the  San  Pedro  Valley  east  to  the  New 
Mexico  line.  Recently,  Guzman  has  begun  to  expand  his  operations  westward, 
muscling  in  on  territory  controlled  by  a  loose  network  of  small-scale  organiza¬ 
tions  headquartered  in  Cananea  and  outlying  towns. 

“Guzman’s  taking  over  from  old,  local  families  who’ve  been  smuggling  for 
years.  He’s  brought  in  some  bad  guys,  guys  who  aren’t  from  the  area  and  have 
real  criminal  histories.  They’re  up  for  hire— as  mules  or  enforcers  or  both.  You 
want  something  moved,  something  done,  you  go  to  them.” 

One  of  the  things  Guzman  wanted  done  was  to  stop  illegal-immigrant 
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traffic  in  the  San  Rafael  Valley.  The  migrants  were  drawing  too  much  atten¬ 
tion  and  were  “burning”  the  drug-runners’  favored  routes,  widening  them 
from  narrow  footpaths  into  virtual  roads,  thus  making  them  easier  to  spot. 

Cruz  laughs.  He’s  a  loosey-goosey  sort  of  guy,  attuned  to  the  ironies  of 
border  law  enforcement.  “A  couple  of  mules  we  busted  even  complained  that 
we  weren’t  doing  our  job  stopping  the  immigrants.” 

Word  came  from  Mexican  informants  that  Guzman  had  warned  the  head 
of  a  large  people-smuggling  ring  to  stay  out  of  the  San  Rafael.  The  man  failed 
to  heed  the  warning,  Guzman  sent  a  couple  of  pistoleros  to  assassinate  him, 
but  they  botched  the  job,  only  wounding  him.  The  victim  is  now  in  hiding. 

Federal  Route  2,  the  highway  that  leads  into  and  out  of  Cananea,  is  lined 
with  motels  that  have  become  immigrant  stash  houses.  For  the  next  hour,  I 
chauffeur  Cruz  from  one  to  another — he  checks  out  occupancy  rates  and  the 
parking  lots,  looking  for  the  vans  and  taxis  and  pickup  trucks  that  indicate 
how  many  migrants  are  in  town,  awaiting  transportation  to  La  Linea.  But  the 
lots  are  almost  empty,  the  motels  as  well.  The  attempted  assassination  has  had 
an  effect.  Emigration  through  this  route  has  been  stopped  or  diverted  else¬ 
where,  not  by  effective  law  enforcement  but  by  a  drug  lord’s  mandate. 

The  next  stop  is  Santa  Cruz,  a  small  ranching  community  about  twenty 
miles  off  the  main  highway  by  dirt  road.  There  have  been  reports  that  Chapo 
Guzman’s  thugs  and  local  smugglers  have  been  warring  there,  and  Cruz  wants 
to  have  a  look.  A  few  miles  short  of  town,  we  are  stopped  at  a  Mexican  army 
checkpoint.  While  soldiers  in  camouflage  uniforms  search  our  car,  an  officer 
questions  us — this  isolated  area  isn’t  exactly  a  tourist  destination.  Cruz  gives 
him  our  story,  which  he  accepts,  and  we  drive  on. 

Cruz  is  relieved.  Not  long  ago,  another  undercover  agent  posing  as  a  vid- 
eographer  was  made  to  lie  on  the  ground  with  soldiers  holding  their  rifles  to 
his  head  while  their  officers  debated  what  to  do  with  him.  After  three  nerve- 
racking  hours,  he  was  released.  Cruz  tells  me  that  you  have  to  assume  that 
every  Mexican  in  uniform  is  an  ally  of  the  coyotes  and  the  narcotraficantes. 
High-ranking  army  officers  and  federal  and  state  police  comandantes  license 
the  smugglers  to  operate  in  a  certain  area,  taking  a  share  of  the  profits.  Mordida, 
it’s  called,  bribes,  and  the  monthly  payments  can  run  as  high  as  $100,000. 

“It  works  like  this,”  Cruz  says.  “Let’s  say  you’re  a  young  army  captain  and 
you  re  honest.  Your  comandante  orders  you  to  stop  drug  smuggling  in  your 
area  of  operations.  The  comandante  says  you  will  have  thirty  men,  five  maga¬ 
zines  of  ammo  for  each  man,  rations  for  so  many  days,  three  Humvees,  and  a 
water  truck.  You  get  there,  and  you  find  that  your  men  have  only  one  maga¬ 
zine  each  and  not  enough  rations,  that  the  Humvees  don’t  have  diesel  fuel  and 
there  s  no  water  in  the  water  truck.  One  day,  a  guy  pays  you  a  call,  says  he’s  a 
rancher,  and  how  happy  he  is  that  the  army  is  here  to  battle  these  narco  guys. 
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What  a  disgrace  that  you  don’t  have  ammo,  food,  fuel,  water.  To  show  his  ap¬ 
preciation,  he’ll  get  what  you  need,  and  he  does.  You’re  grateful.  The  rancher 
does  you  another  favor— he  tips  you  off  that  a  load  of  marijuana  is  going  to  be 
moved  on  a  certain  night  to  a  certain  crossing  point.  You  make  the  bust,  you 
look  good.  The  comandante  looks  good— he’s  doing  his  job,  building  up  his 
arrest  stats.  What  you  don’t  know  is  that  the  rancher  is  the  big  drug  boss  in 
the  area  and  that  the  bust  you’ve  made  is  dope  one  of  his  rivals  is  smuggling. 
You  don’t  know  that  your  commander  is  his  partner.  Then  the  rancher  comes 
up  to  you  and  says  another  load  is  going  to  be  moving  through  his  ranch  that 
night,  and  it  would  be  a  good  idea  if  you  and  your  boys  stayed  out  of  the  way. 
Otherwise,  no  more  food,  fuel,  and  water,  so  you  stay  out  of  the  way.  Now  you 
know.  You’re  in,  you’re  part  of  the  system.” 

A  vaquero  is  mending  a  fence  as  we  splash  across  the  Santa  Cruz  River 
into  the  pueblo  of  the  same  name.  It’s  a  clean,  charming  place — small  adobe 
houses,  a  plaza  with  a  bandstand,  a  mission  church — and  doesn’t  look  or  feel 
like  a  battleground  in  the  drug  wars.  The  well-paved  streets  and  new  street¬ 
lighting,  however,  suggest  a  degree  of  prosperity  derived  from  something 
other  than  ranching  and  farming.  Drug  lords  take  care  of  the  villages  in  their 
areas,  providing  the  services  that  the  government  fails  to  deliver;  it  isn’t  that 
they  have  highly  developed  social  consciences,  it’s  that  the  townspeople  can 
protect  them,  acting  as  their  eyes  and  ears  to  warn  of  approaching  trouble.  We 
stop  at  the  Pemex  gas  station  and  ask  the  attendant  what’s  going  on  in  town. 
Nothing,  he  says.  Santa  Cruz  is  muy  tranquilo. 

It  takes  the  better  of  an  hour  to  get  back  to  the  paved  highway,  two  more 
hours  to  reach  the  town  of  Altar,  which  has  become  the  number-one  way  sta¬ 
tion  for  migrants  crossing  into  Arizona.  Altar  has  a  population  of  18,000,  but 
the  Border  Patrol  estimates  that  anywhere  between  half  a  million  to  800,000 
people  pass  through  it  each  year,  making  a  60-mile  trip  down  a  dirt  road  that 
leads  to  the  border  town  of  Sasabe.  Polios,  they  are  called,  chickens,  and  the 
coyotes  they  hire  are  known  as  polleros,  chicken  herders. 

As  we  enter  town,  I  am  stunned.  The  plaza  in  front  of  the  old  mission 
church  teems  with  guides,  coyotes,  and  drivers  resting  up  from  their  last  trip 
north,  awaiting  the  next.  Parking  spaces  are  as  rare  as  in  midtown  Manhat¬ 
tan — everywhere  vans,  trucks,  school  buses,  and  tour  buses  converted  into 
migrant  cattle  cars.  On  the  main  drag,  I  count  two  dozen  stalls  and  shops 
overflowing  with  backpacks,  jackets,  gloves,  water  bottles,  sneakers,  boots, 
high-energy  candy  bars.  Altar  is  the  illegal  aliens’  Wal-Mart.  On  almost  every 
side  street  is  at  least  one  huespede,  or  hostel,  with  bedsheets  covering  the  win¬ 
dows,  the  doors  shut.  While  waiting  to  make  that  rough  ride  to  the  land  of 
dreams,  migrants  stay  in  these  flophouses,  sleeping  in  conditions  as  crowded 
as  concentration-camp  barracks,  for  three  dollars  a  night. 
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A  car  passes  water  bottles  discarded  by  illegal  immigrants  near  Sasabe,  Arizona  (david  mcnew/cetty). 


After  cruising  through  town,  we  swing  onto  the  Altar-Sasabe  road  so  Cruz 
can  survey  the  traffic.  As  we  do,  he  points  to  one  of  the  ways  the  Mexican  gov¬ 
ernment  abets  the  migration:  a  new  government-owned  Pemex  gas  station  at 
the  junction  of  the  road  and  the  main  highway.  “It  was  put  there,”  he  says,  “so 
the  drivers  can  refuel  between  trips.” 

There  is  also  a  tollbooth  at  the  entrance  to  the  road.  The  three-dollar  fee 
goes  toward  grading  and  maintenance,  and  indeed  the  road  is  smoother  than 
most  Mexican  back  roads;  were  able  to  do  forty  miles  an  hour.  Churning  dust, 
several  empty  vehicles  roar  southbound  to  take  on  their  next  load,  then  we 
overtake  several  more  packed  with  polios  heading  for  el  Norte.  Dark,  somber, 
frightened  faces  peer  out  the  windows.  A  lot  of  migrants  are  mestizos  from 
Mexico  s  semitropical  southern  states,  few  have  ever  been  more  than  ten  miles 
outside  their  home  villages,  and  the  empty  deserts  rolling  by  must  look  strange 
and  intimidating  to  them.  Most  of  the  conveyances  are  nine-passenger  vans, 
with  the  seats  ripped  out  to  increase  their  capacity.  Six  passengers  sit  on  boards 
attached  to  each  side,  six  more  are  squashed  on  the  floor  in  between.  We  pass 
an  old  school  bus  carrying  at  least  thirty  people,  then  a  truck,  then  more  vans. 
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We  also  see  six  vehicles  overturned  on  the  roadside,  leading  me  to  wonder  how 
many  migrants  are  killed  or  injured  in  accidents  before  they  see  the  border. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  come  to  a  Grupa  Beta  checkpoint. 
Grupa  Beta,  the  Mexican  border  patrol,  is  really  a  kind  of  safety  patrol  that’s 
supposed  to  help  the  polios.  Sometimes  they  do,  sometimes  they’re  there  only 
to  collect  their  share  of  the  mordida  pie.  The  cops  wear  Day-Glo  orange  jackets 
and  vests  and  are  lurking  under  a  ramada  of  the  same  color.  Cruz  gets  out  of 
the  car  to  chat  with  them.  Two  weeks  ago,  on  a  similar  trip,  a  Grupa  Beta  offi¬ 
cial  told  Cruz  that  he’d  counted  2,000  vehicles  on  his  nine-to-five  shift.  Traffic 
today — and  in  recent  days — has  been  slow,  the  cops  confide. 

“The  Betas  used  to  be  very  cooperative  with  us,”  Cruz  says,  as  we  drive  on. 
“Their  job  wasn’t  to  stop  immigrants  but  to  arrest  the  smugglers  and  the  coy¬ 
otes.  They  were  armed  and  wore  camouflage  uniforms  and  were  tough  guys. 
If  we  busted  a  coyote  who  was  being  an  asshole,  all  we  had  to  do  was  threaten 
that  we’d  turn  him  over  to  Grupa  Beta.  Instant  attitude  adjustment.  Then, 
about  three  years  ago,  the  government  took  their  guns  away  and  ordered  them 
to  wear  bright  orange  uniforms.  They  can’t  apprehend  smugglers,  unarmed 
and  dressed  like  that.  The  Mexican  government  has  made  them  toothless,  and 
that  facilitates  the  traffic.” 

Now  we  arrive  at  an  army  roadblock  and  are  signaled  to  pull  over.  My  US 
license  plates  are  cause  for  suspicion.  The  coyotes’  vehicles,  shooting  by  one 
after  the  other,  are  ignored.  Vayan  con  Dios,  mis  amigos!  The  soldiers  give  us 
and  the  car  a  cursory  search,  and  we  are  waved  on.  Farther  up,  two  Sonoran 
state  police  SUVs  are  pulled  over  beside  two  southward-bound  vans,  the  cops 
are  chatting  amiably  with  the  coyotes,  and  why  not?  The  chief  of  the  state 
police  in  Sasabe  is  believed  to  take  in  $30,000  a  month  from  the  smuggling 
rings,  largesse  he  shares  with  his  troops.  A  big  bite  or  a  morsel,  everyone  gets 
his  share. 

We  pass  an  abandoned  brickyard,  where  the  smugglers’  vehicles  are  turn¬ 
ing  off  to  head  cross-country  into  the  desert  to  unload  their  passengers,  who 
will  wait  in  the  greasewood  scrub  for  guides  to  take  them  over  La  Linea.  Fi¬ 
nally,  having  counted  fifty-eight  immigrant-carrying  vehicles  in  an  hour’s 
drive,  we  reach  the  border  crossing  at  Sasabe,  as  mean  and  squalid  a  border 
town  as  I’ve  seen.  The  US  side  looks  like  it’s  under  martial  law.  Border  Pa¬ 
trol  cars  cruise  the  highway  or  occupy  hilltops;  backcountry  patrolmen  are 
trekking  into  the  desert  on  foot  or  on  horseback;  three  Trailways-size  buses, 
marked  department  of  homeland  security  are  parked  on  the  shoulder, 
taking  on  polios  who  have  been  captured,  maybe  a  hundred  of  them — and 
today  is  a  slow  day. 

“This  goes  on  twenty-four  hours  a  day,  seven  days  a  week,  all  year  long,” 
Cruz  says,  in  a  tone  that  combines  weariness  and  awe. 
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ROSS  HUMPHRIES  AND  HIS  WIFE,  SUSRN,  own  the  San  Rafael  Cattle  Com¬ 
pany  in  the  San  Rafael  Valley  (22,000  acres),  the  Palo  Alto  Ranch  near  Ari- 
vaca  (35,000  acres),  and  the  7,000-acre  Baboquivari  Ranch  in  the  Baboquivari 
mountains.  Humphries  comes  as  close  to  an  old-time  cattle  baron  as  you  will 
find  in  modern  Arizona,  but  he  bears  neither  a  physical  nor  a  temperamen¬ 
tal  resemblance  to  Thomas  Dunson,  the  tyrannical  cow  boss  portrayed  by 
John  Wayne  in  Howard  Hawks’s  Red  River.  He  is  an  amiable,  soft-spoken  man, 
rather  bookish. 

Humphries  has  experienced  most  of  the  trials  other  ranchers  have  gone 
through,  and  then  some:  two  years  ago,  rival  drug  gangs  shot  it  out  with  as¬ 
sault  rifles  and  handguns  on  his  San  Rafael  spread;  another  time,  drug-runners 
in  a  truck  came  speeding  down  a  ranch  road  after  Humphries  and  his  cowboys 
had  herded  calves  into  a  corral  for  branding — had  the  truck  barreled  through 
just  a  few  minutes  earlier,  he  says,  “it  would  have  killed  all  of  us.”  Today,  an 
early  spring  day  in  2006,  he  must  deal  with  a  different  sort  of  problem  created 
by  the  chaos  on  the  border. 

Humphries  had  leased  grazing  rights  on  the  Palo  Alto  to  a  neighboring 
ranch,  the  King’s  Anvil,  a  50,000-acre  spread  owned  by  John  and  Patricia  King. 
Word  has  come  to  him  that  the  Kings  have  also  leased  out  the  unoccupied 
ranch  house,  without  the  Humphries’s  permission,  to  the  Minutemen,  the 
much-publicized  band  of  self-appointed  border  watchers. 

When  Ross  and  Susan  arrive  at  the  Palo  Alto,  they  are  taken  aback  by  what 
they  see.  The  old  adobe  house  has  been  transformed  into  a  paramilitary  biv¬ 
ouac.  Flying  in  the  front  yard  are  American  flags  and  the  Gadsden  flag  from 
the  Revolutionary  War,  the  yellow  one  with  the  coiled  rattlesnake  and  the 
motto  “Don’t  Tread  on  Me.”  Cardboard  signs  with  various  slogans  hang  from 
the  fence,  at  least  a  dozen  SUVs  are  parked  in  the  side  yard,  and  men  and 
women  carrying  sidearms  are  walking  about  or  relaxing  under  a  tree.  The 
front  gate  is  guarded  by  a  pistol-packing  man  with  a  laminated  ID  card  hang¬ 
ing  from  his  neck.  He  raises  a  hand  as  Ross  and  Susan  pull  in  and  asks  them 
what  their  business  is.  Tight-lipped,  Susan  says,  “This  is  our  ranch.” 

On  their  front  porch,  they  find  Minutemen  jackets  and  T-shirts  for  sale. 
Two  women  are  typing  on  computers  in  the  hallway,  several  men  who  have 
been  on  night  watch  sleep  in  one  of  the  bedrooms.  The  parlor  has  been  ren¬ 
ovated  into  a  command  center,  complete  with  field  radios  and  relief  maps 
pinned  to  the  wall.  Minutemen  (and  -women)  come  and  go,  most  of  them 
looking  as  if  they  carry  Medicare  cards  in  their  wallets. 

Humphries  is  trying  to  absorb  all  this,  and  says  to  me,  sotto  voce,  “I  am 
frankly  shocked  by  what  I  see  here.” 

I  spot  Chris  Simcox  and  quickly  corner  him  to  talk.  Simcox  is  the  leader 
of  the  Minutemen  in  Arizona — he’s  a  fortyish  refugee  from  Los  Angeles  who 
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fled  that  city  after  9/11.  He  operates  out  of  Tombstone,  a  name  redolent  with 
frontier-America  myth,  scene  of  the  famed  shootout  at  the  OK  Corral.  Simcox 
is  a  media-sawy  guy,  with  a  practiced  spiel  and  a  talent  for  attracting  the  spot¬ 
light.  The  Minutemen  have  captured  the  nation’s  imagination  and  brought 
howls  from  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  and  other  civil  rights  groups — 
Renegades!  Vigilantes!  But  anyone  who  pictured  a  hooded  night-rider  with  a 
hangman’s  noose  would  have  been  disappointed  to  see  them— codgers  in  lawn 
chairs,  binoculars  trained  on  the  border. 

Still,  they  might  be  just  as  surprised  by  the  group’s  results.  On  this  op¬ 
eration  alone,  using  thermal-imaging  equipment,  Minutemen  spotted  fifteen 
drug  mules,  whose  point  man  and  rear  guard  carried  assault  rifles.  The  Border 
Patrol  was  notified  and  arrested  the  smugglers,  confiscating  900  pounds  of 
marijuana. 

“We  avoid  contacts  and  conflicts,”  Simcox  insists.  “Our  job  is  to  observe 
and  report  and  to  rescue  people.  We  have  effected  300  rescues  [of  illegals  lost 
in  the  desert]  and  recovered  33  dead  bodies.  I  found  a  pregnant  mother  dead, 
her  body  torn  apart  by  coyotes.  You  see  something  like  that,  it  leaves  a  scar  on 
your  soul.” 

He  pauses  to  take  a  reporter’s  call  on  his  cell  phone,  then  resumes.  “We 
don’t  have  anything  against  immigrants — they’re  welcome  to  come  through  a 
port  of  entry  legally.  They’re  victims  of  their  ineffective  government  in  Mex¬ 
ico,  and  we’re  victims  of  ours.” 

And  after  what  I’ve  seen,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  has  a  point.  The  Minute- 
men  are  an  inevitable  result  of  illegal  immigration  run  amok  and  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  inability  or  unwillingness  to  deal  with  it  effectively — less  a  problem  in 
themselves  and  more  the  symptom  of  a  problem. 

Such  lofty  matters,  however,  are  not  on  Ross  and  Susan’s  minds.  They’ve 
got  all  these  people  with  guns  in  a  house  they  own,  without  their  consent,  and 
they  drive  over  to  the  King’s  Anvil  for  a  talk  with  the  Kings.  At  the  junction  of 
the  highway  and  the  ranch  road,  two  representatives  from  the  ACLU  are  sit¬ 
ting  on  camp  chairs  beside  an  automobile.  Wherever  the  Minutemen  go,  the 
ACLU  is  sure  to  follow.  The  Minutemen  watch  the  border,  the  civil  libertar¬ 
ians  watch  the  Minutemen. 

Only  Pat  King  is  home.  She  invites  us  into  her  living  room.  Humphries 
does  not  relish  confrontation;  in  the  most  nuanced  of  ways,  he  asks  Pat  why 
she’s  turned  over  the  Palo  Alto  house  to  the  Minutemen.  Their  agreement  was 
for  grazing  rights,  and  nothing  more. 

Pat,  a  stout,  strong-looking  woman  in  middle  age,  then  reels  off  a  litany 
of  woes  identical  to  that  of  every  rancher  and  property  owner  I’ve  spoken 
to.  Home  invasions,  burglaries,  cut  fences,  battered  gates,  broken  irrigation 
pipes,  drained  water  tanks,  daughters  afraid  to  go  out  on  the  ranch  alone, 
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dead  bodies _ She  speaks  quietly,  matter-of-factly,  except  when  she  gets  on 

the  topic  of  the  ACLU.  Then  her  voice  rises. 

“The  ACLU  guys  have  been  calling  coyotes  and  telling  them  where  the 
Border  Patrol  and  the  Minutemen  are.  They  call  themselves  the  American 
Civil  Liberties  Union?  Well,  I’m  an  American  and  my  civil  liberties  have  been 
stomped  on,  and  who  do  these  people  defend?  The  coyotes  and  the  illegals.” 

Finally,  she  gets  around  to  answering  Ross’s  question — she’s  afforded  the 
Minutemen  use  of  the  house  because  they  are  helping  her  and  her  husband 
mend  the  fences  and  clean  up  the  garbage;  they  are  assisting  the  Border  Patrol 
in  curbing  the  traffic.  It’s  difficult  to  argue  against  that,  and  Ross  and  Susan 
Humphries  don’t,  leaving  the  issue  unresolved. 

As  we  drive  out,  I  stop  to  chat  with  one  of  the  ACLU  monitors  at  the 
roadside,  Ray  Ybarra.  He’s  an  earnest  young  man  from  Douglas,  therefore  no 
stranger  to  the  border.  No,  he’s  says  in  response  to  a  question,  the  ACLU  isn’t 
telling  coyotes  how  to  avoid  the  Border  Patrol  and  the  Minutemen,  it’s  merely 
playing  watchdog  to  make  sure  migrants  aren’t  abused. 

“Human  beings  should  be  able  to  find  work  without  dying,  and  we  need 
cheap  labor  in  a  capitalist  system.” 

I  am  a  little  surprised  to  hear  a  member  of  the  ACLU  speaking  like  an  edi¬ 
torial  writer  for  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  but  the  border  issue  isn’t  two-sided — 
it’s  more  of  a  polygon,  with  social  and  cultural  conservatives  pitted  against 
economic  conservatives,  left-wing  civil  libertarians  against  pro-labor  liberals. 

So  what  does  Ybarra  think  the  solution  is?  He  thinks  for  a  moment. 

“A  North  American  Union,  something  like  the  European  Union.  Any 
worker  in  North  America  can  go  to  work  in  the  US.” 

While  that  may  sound  like  liberal  wishful  thinking,  in  reality  it  is  similar 
to  the  guest-worker  program  proposed  by  President  Bush  and  Arizona  senator 
John  McCain,  among  others.  However,  the  physics  of  the  illegal-immigration 
problem  are  such  that  for  every  solution  there  is  an  equal  and  opposite  non¬ 
solution. 

A  guest-worker  program,  an  orderly  path  to  citizenship  for  the  immi¬ 
grants  already  here  illegally,  severe  penalties  for  businesses  that  knowingly 
hire  illegals?  Okay,  an  estimated  8,000  US  firms,  large  and  small,  now  have 
undocumented  workers  on  their  payrolls.  How  will  Immigration  and  Customs 
Enforcement  police  them  and  their  employees?  This  too:  no  matter  how  much 
its  advocates  say  otherwise,  a  guest-worker  program  would  be  tantamount  to 
an  amnesty.  The  last  time  amnesty  was  tried — the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1986  three  million  undocumented  aliens  were  morphed  into 
American  citizens  with  the  stroke  of  pen,  but  that  didn’t  stop  millions  more 
from  coming  in.  Finally,  studies  by  the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
have  concluded  that  low-cost  immigrant  labor  has  increased  unemployment 
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among  Americas  poor  and  lowered  wages  in  unskilled  jobs  by  8.2  percent. 
Guest  workers  will  continue  that  trend. 

Close  the  border  with  walls  both  virtual  and  real?  Well,  the  physical  wall 
proposed  by  the  Secure  Fence  Act,  which  President  Bush  reluctantly  signed 
last  year,  will  cover  just  700  of  the  Line  s  1,95°  miles.  Count  on  it,  ways  will  be 
found  to  get  around  it,  or  over  it,  or  under  it.  True,  the  gaps  in  Fortress  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  fence  are  supposed  to  be  covered  by  sensors,  cameras,  and  other  high-tech 
surveillance  equipment,  but  some  legislators  have  begun  to  shy  away  from  ap¬ 
propriating  the  funds  after  the  inspector  general  of  Homeland  Security  warned 
that  costs,  first  estimated  at  $8  billion,  could  soar  as  high  as  $30  billion. 


AT  THE  SOUTHERN  EDGE  OF  THE  Tres  Bellotas  Ranch  in  the  Tucson  Sec¬ 
tor,  the  border  is  marked  by  a  flimsy  barbed-wire  fence  and  a  gate,  or,  rather, 
the  remnants  of  a  gate — now  just  two  rusting,  cast-iron  posts  with  Mexico 
scratched  into  one  side  and  usa  into  the  other.  When  Lyle  Robinson  bought 
the  Tres  Bellotas  in  1969,  cross-border  traffic  was  not  unknown  on  the  ranch, 
but  it  was  confined  to  an  odd  marijuana  load  now  and  then,  a  handful  of  mi¬ 
gratory  workers  passing  through  to  pick  crops.  Things  started  to  spin  out  of 
control  about  five  years  ago,  and  have  only  grown  worse.  One  day  in  2003 
he  and  a  cowhand  rode  their  horses  to  a  hilltop  near  his  house,  and  were  as¬ 
tonished  to  see  some  300  aliens  crowded  into  an  arroyo  below.  The  two  men 
watched  as  coyotes  divided  the  mob  into  groups  of  about  30  each  in  prepara¬ 
tion  for  their  northward  journey. 

On  another  occasion,  he  looked  out  his  window  and  saw  15  pickup  trucks, 
each  carrying  about  20  migrants,  backed  up  on  the  road  between  a  corral 
gate  and  the  border,  which  is  only  200  yards  from  his  house.  When  Robinson 
walked  out  to  investigate,  the  coyote  asked  him  to  open  the  corral  gate.  Rob¬ 
inson  knew  better  than  to  refuse;  coyotes  and  drug  smugglers  rarely  brook 
uncooperative  landowners.  He  opened  the  gate,  and  the  convoy  rolled  out. 

In  April  2005,  a  “military- type”  helicopter  began  circling  at  the  same  time 
a  fuel  truck  was  pulling  into  Robinson’s  yard  to  fill  the  tanks  for  the  diesel 
generators  that  supply  power  to  the  Tres  Bellotas.  The  chopper  landed.  As 
R.  D.  Ayers,  a  friend  visiting  Robinson,  walked  toward  the  helicopter,  six  men 
stepped  out  wearing  black  uniforms,  black  ski  masks,  and  body  armor.  Five 
carried  semiautomatic  rifles  and  formed  a  perimeter  around  the  sixth,  who 
identified  himself  as  an  officer  in  the  Mexican  police.  He  pointed  at  the  truck 
and  gruffly  asked  what  it  was  doing  there.  Ayers,  who  speaks  Spanish,  asked 
the  officer  what  he  was  doing  there,  informing  him  that  he  was  in  the  United 
States.  After  a  couple  of  minutes,  the  confrontation  ended,  the  commander  or¬ 
dered  his  men  back  into  the  helicopter,  and  they  flew  off.  Possibly  the  federales 
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wanted  to  steal  the  fuel.  Possibly  they  were  escorting  a  drug  shipment  and 
wanted  to  transport  it  in  the  truck.  Either  way,  Robinson  felt  as  if  he  didn’t 
own  the  Tres  Bellotas  any  longer;  it  now  belonged  to  the  contrabandistas. 

It’s  true  that  the  vast  majority  of  illegal  immigrants  are  seeking  to  bet¬ 
ter  their  lives  and  feed  their  families;  it  is  likewise  true  that  criminals  and 
other  undesirables  make  up  the  rest.  Border  Patrol  in  the  Tucson  Sector  ap¬ 
prehended  over  28,000  illegals  with  criminal  backgrounds  in  one  two-year 
period-child  molesters,  rapists,  murderers,  armed  robbers  on  the  run  from 
the  law  in  Mexico  or  in  other  countries. 

Tucson  Sector  agents  have  arrested  members  of  Mara  Salvatrucha  sneak¬ 
ing  into  the  US.  Mara  Salvatrucha,  otherwise  known  as  MS-13,  is  a  large,  ultra- 
violent  street  gang  that  operates  in  the  US  and  in  Central  America.  To  give 
you  an  idea  of  what  “ultraviolent”  means,  in  December  2004,  MS-13  gunmen 
surrounded  a  bus  in  a  city  in  northern  Honduras  and  opened  fire  with  AK- 
47s,  killing  twenty-eight  passengers.  The  victims  had  been  chosen  at  random, 
their  slaughter  intended  as  a  warning  to  the  Honduran  government  to  stop  its 
crackdown  on  gang  activities. 

A  common  concern  among  ranchers  like  Robinson  is  that  terrorists  mas¬ 
querading  as  polios  will  infiltrate  into  the  country  through  their  properties. 
That  sounds  alarmist —  like  a  high-concept  Hollywood  thriller — but  every  year 
the  Border  Patrol  captures  a  small  number  of  illegals  from  countries  where 
al  Qaeda  and  other  terrorist  organizations  are  active.  These  are  known  as 
SIAs — Special  Interest  Aliens.  Since  2001,  Tucson  Sector  agents  have  caught 
over  130  SIAs  from  Afghanistan,  Iraq,  Iran,  Pakistan,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  If  you 
apply  the  common  estimate  that  one-fourth  to  at  most  half  of  all  border  cross- 
ers  are  intercepted,  then  somewhere  between  130  and  520  Special  Interest 
Aliens  have  gotten  into  this  country  through  the  Tucson  Sector  alone. 

“And  for  all  we  know,  some  of  them  may  be  terrorists,”  Senior  Border  Pa¬ 
trol  Agent  Jim  Hawkins  tells  me  as  he  drives  to  the  Tres  Bellotas  Ranch  to 
begin  a  survey  for  erecting  vehicle  barriers. 

Hawkins,  a  crew-cut  army  veteran  of  thirty-four,  is  wrapped  tighter  than 
his  counterpart,  Billy  Cruz.  Where  Cruz  laughs  at  the  absurdities  of  the  border 
situation,  Hawkins  is  angry.  A  very  controlled  anger,  but  anger  nonetheless. 
He’s  as  pissed  off  as  Lou  Dobbs  at  the  US  companies  that  fatten  off  illegal  im¬ 
migrant  labor  and  “care  only  about  the  bottom  line.” 

Its  a  flat-out  lie  that  illegals  are  doing  the  jobs  Americans  won’t  do,”  he 
continues.  American  companies  are  hiring  skilled  workers  at  low  wages  com¬ 
pared  to  US  wages.  We’re  now  catching  welders,  auto  mechanics,  heavy  equip¬ 
ment  operators,  even  nuclear  power-plant  workers.  The  strawberry  pickers 
are  a  thing  of  the  past.  These  people  don’t  live  in  wigwams.  They  have  stuff, 
and  want  more  stuff.” 
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Burned  candles  litter  an  area  next  to  a  shrine  of  St.  Jude,  the  patron  saint  of  the  desperate,  along  the  highway 
near  Agua  Prieta,  Sonora.  Migrants  pray  at  the  shrine  before  starting  their  journey  to  the  border  fence,  which  is 
located  about  a  mile  across  the  desert  from  the  shrine  (scott olson  /getty) 
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We  bounce  down  the  rough  Tres  Bellotas  road  through  a  labyrinth  of  can¬ 
yons  and  low  hills — perfect  country  to  hide  in.  At  the  ranch  house,  a  pleas- 
ant-looking  place  shaded  by  oak  and  mulberry,  Lyle  Robinson’s  wife,  Mollie, 
is  pruning  trees  with  her  grandchildren.  She  is  absolutely  delighted  to  see 
Hawkins.  Ever  since  the  federale  helicopter  landed  in  their  front  yard,  she  and 
Lyle  have  felt  threatened  and  have  been  begging  the  Border  Patrol  to  do  some¬ 
thing,  anything. 

What  it  is  going  to  do — block  two  wide  canyons  that  the  traffickers  use 
as  roadways  into  the  ranch  with  railroad  rails  arranged  in  an  X  and  set  in 
concrete — won’t  stop  helicopters,  but  it  will  stop  vehicles,  and  at  least  reduce 
drive -through  traffic  to  foot  traffic. 

Hawkins  sets  about  walking  the  canyon  and  taking  photographs  for  the 
construction  crews  that  will  come  in  later.  You  can  walk  down  almost  any 
canyon  like  this  and  find  enough  trash  to  fill  a  dump  truck.  Assembly  areas, 
where  the  coyotes  gather  their  human  cargo  for  transportation  to  paved  high¬ 
ways,  are  an  environmentalist’s  nightmare — entire  acreages  of  flotsam  de¬ 
posited  by  the  migratory  tide:  plastic  water  jugs,  plastic  bottles  of  electrolyte 
drinks,  baby  bottles,  tin  cans,  backpacks,  jackets,  pants,  shoes,  socks,  family 
photographs,  identity  cards,  discarded  deodorant  sticks,  combs,  hairbrushes, 
cosmetics,  letters,  religious  talismans,  Styrofoam  cups,  used  toilet  paper,  dirty 
diapers,  feces.  These  messes  are  more  than  unsightly;  they  pose  health  haz¬ 
ards  to  people  and  livestock.  Cattle  will  eat  almost  anything.  A  cow  might  die 
if  she  ingests  plastic,  abort  if  she  is  springy  with  a  calf.  In  Robinson’s  canyon, 
amid  the  garbage,  the  stinking  carcass  of  a  dead  heifer,  its  throat  slashed  and 
face  meat  cut  out,  lies  beside  the  fence — what  or  who  killed  it  is  impossible 
to  say.  Possibly  it  was  killed  for  food.  Possibly  it  swallowed  some  lethal  bit  of 
detritus.  The  whole  scene  has  a  feral  atmosphere. 

As  Hawkins  takes  pictures,  a  vehicle  rattles  up  the  canyon  on  the  Mexi¬ 
can  side  and  stops.  We  can’t  see  it  through  the  brush  and  mesquite,  but  we 
hear  voices  speaking  in  Spanish  and  then  a  series  of  heavy  thuds.  Lowering 
his  camera,  Hawkins  stalks  up  a  hill  siding  the  canyon,  crouches  and  listens. 
More  conversation,  more  thuds. 

“It’s  either  illegals  dropping  suitcases,”  he  whispers,  “or  it’s  drug-runners 
off-loading  bales.” 

We  creep  higher,  seeking  a  vantage  point  from  which  we  can  make  out 
what  is  going  on,  but  the  trees  and  dense  brush  block  our  view.  The  talking 
has  stopped.  We  don’t  hear  the  vehicle  drive  away. 

“Whoever  it  is,  they’re  laying  up  for  the  day,  waiting  for  nightfall,  then 
they’ll  cross,”  Hawkins  says  in  an  undertone. 

There’s  nothing  he  can  do— he  isn’t  allowed  to  step  over  the  Line  to  inves¬ 
tigate.  He  finishes  with  the  photographing,  drives  to  the  next  canyon  to  do  the 
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same,  and  then  heads  back  to  the  paved  highway,  Route  286.  Partway  there, 
he  stops  at  a  Border  Patrol  truck  perched  on  a  hilltop— it’s  known  as  a  station¬ 
ary  patrol— and  alerts  the  agent  there  that  a  load  of  migrants  or  drugs  might 
be  passing  through  that  night. 

Route  286  takes  us  into  Arivaca,  an  old  Arizona  town  that  retains  a  fron¬ 
tier  ambience— you  can  still  pay  for  a  meal  with  gold  dust— and  has  a  repu¬ 
tation  as  something  of  an  outlaw’s  town,  modern-day  outlaws  mounted  on 
Harleys  instead  of  horses.  But  one  citizen  is  law-abiding — a  scrawny  guy  with 
an  artificial  voice  box  who  alerts  Hawkins  that  an  illegal  alien  is  hiding  in  an 
adobe  ruin  just  up  the  street.  Hawkins  doesn’t  want  to  deal  with  a  lone  polio, 
but  now  he  has  no  choice. 

When  we  arrive,  the  migrant  is  curled  up  beside  a  wall  of  the  roofless 
building.  Hawkins  orders  him  to  come  out  with  his  hands  up.  A  stocky  man 
wearing  a  baseball  cap,  gray  shirt,  and  worn  brown  trousers  emerges. 

His  name  is  Trinidad  Solis.  He’s  forty-six  years  old  and  has  been  working 
these  past  three  years  as  a  greenkeeper  at  a  Phoenix  golf  course.  In  his  native 
state  of  Guerrero,  he  had  been  a  skilled  craftsman,  setting  turquoise  into  silver 
jewelry,  but  he  made  only  fifty  dollars  a  week,  roughly  what  he  could  earn  in 
a  day  at  the  golf  course.  A  month  ago,  he  had  to  return  home  to  look  after  his 
sick  mother.  After  paying  a  coyote  a  thousand  dollars,  he  started  his  return 
journey  to  the  US  with  a  group  of  forty  other  migrants.  He  couldn’t  keep  up, 
the  coyote  left  him  behind,  and  he  wound  up  here. 

Hawkins  pats  him  down  and  questions  him  with  almost  painstaking  po¬ 
liteness.  Regulations  prohibit  detainees  from  being  transported  in  ordinary 
patrol  cars,  so  Hawkins  has  to  wait  for  a  caged  unit — a  vehicle  with  barred 
windows — to  take  Solis  to  the  nearest  Border  Patrol  station.  While  we’re  wait¬ 
ing,  Solis  makes  an  appeal. 

“Three  years  in  this  country,  and  I  was  working  all  the  time,  never  in  trou¬ 
ble  with  the  police,  never  in  trouble  with  drugs.” 

It’s  impossible  not  to  pity  Solis,  and  Hawkins  replies,  not  unsympatheti¬ 
cally,  “I  know.  But  the  law  is  the  law.” 

Solis  nods.  “I  am  sorry  for  coming  into  your  country  illegally,  but  I  had  no 
choice.  I  needed  the  work,  I  needed  the  money.” 

Hawkins  is  amazed.  “First  time  I  heard  that,  apologizing.” 

When  the  caged  unit  finally  arrives,  another  agent  takes  Solis  into  custody. 
No  doubt  he’ll  try  to  come  north  again,  this  jeweler  who  trims  the  golf  courses 
of  Phoenix— just  as  soon  as  he’s  driven  back  and  dropped  off  in  Mexico,  just  as 
soon  as  he  can  come  up  with  another  thousand  dollars.  Hawkins  nods;  “ Buena 
suerte,”  he  says— good  luck— and  Trinidad  Solis  vanishes  into  the  back  of  the 
vehicle,  then  down  the  dusty  road  toward  the  border.  □ 
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Since  the  moment  a  foreign  foot  first  touched  American  soil,  there  has  been 
a  constant  inward  flow  of  immigrants;  each  for  their  own  reason  but  most  to 
escape  hardships  and  oppressions  and  to  search  for  a  better  way  of  life.  All  have 
made  their  indelible  imprint  and  unique  contributions  to  the  American  way  of 
life.  How  today’s  Americans  so  quickly  forget  that  they  are  the  children  of  those 
who  journeyed,  endured  and  sacrificed  to  remake  themselves  as  Americans.  For 
some  it  was  two  hundred  years  ago,  while  for  others  it  was  just  yesterday.  The 
question  remains:  what  are  the  criteria  to  be  considered  American? 

As  a  first-generation  American,  the  son  of  Mexican  immigrants,  the  sac¬ 
rifices  my  parents  endured  to  come  to  this  country  are  at  the  forefront  of  my 
mind.  Their  intention  was  not  to  take  from  or  be  a  burden  to  society  but  sim¬ 
ply  to  escape  hopelessness  and  provide  their  children  a  fighting  chance  to 
flourish  and  grow  as  Americans. 

“Jente  de  la  Calle,”  a  series  I  began  before  I  joined  the  Marine  Corps  in 
2004,  are  photos  of  those  who  live  and  work  on  the  streets  of  Las  Flores,  Mex¬ 
ico.  But  as  the  issue  of  illegal  immigration  grew  in  importance,  I  decided  to 
extend  my  portrayal  to  border  towns  stretching  from  Tijuana  to  Matamoros, 
and  that  is  how  “Border  Town”  was  born.  For  the  selection  here,  I  have  chosen 
to  focus  particularly  on  the  lives  of  children.  Ultimately,  my  goal  is  to  produce 
images  of  who  these  “aliens”  really  are;  not  just  faceless  demons  but  humans 
whose  daily  struggle  takes  place  just  south  of  a  man-made  line. 


Hooded  Child,  Las  Flores,  Mexico,  2002. 
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Antonio,  2007.  Antonio,  a  young  boy  living  in  the  Casas  de  Carton  (a  village  outside  Tijuana,  where  the  houses  are 
literally  made  from  cardboard).  He  is  a  regular  at  the  weekly  donation  site  in  the  village.  During  the  week  he  works 
on  the  streets  of  Tijuana  to  bring  in  some  money  for  his  family;  he  does  not  go  to  school. 
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The  Border,  2007.  The  child  of  a  volunteer  stands  inside  the  gates  of  the  church  that  weekly  gives  donations  to 
the  community  called  Casas  de  Carton,  while  the  other  children  stand  outside  waiting  to  be  let  in.  This  gate  is  just 
another  border  waiting  to  be  crossed  in  Tijuana. 


Bridge  over  Troubled  Waters,  2007.  The  inhabitants  of  Casas  de  Carton  have  constructed  bridges  with  whatever 
materials  they  can  find  to  cross  a  river  of  human  waste. 
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Little  Musician,  2002.  With  jobs  scarce,  children  make  money  however  they  can.  A  young  boy  waits  for  his  chance 
to  play  a  song  for  anyone  willing  to  give  him  a  “quarra"  on  the  streets  of  Las  Flores. 


Shoe  Shine  Boy,  2002.  This  young  man  shines  shoes  on  a  street  corner — his  baseball  cap  emblazoned  with  the 
dream  of  a  better  life  to  the  north. 
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Orphan  Quincenera,  2007.  An  orphan  from  the  Puerta  de  Fe  orphanage,  one  of  the  better  funded  ones  in  Baja  Cali¬ 
fornia,  Mexico,  celebrates  her  fifteenth  birthday.  Puerta  de  Fe  runs  solely  on  contributions  and  volunteer  workers 
from  both  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 
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Charity;  or,  The  Border  Madonna,  2007.  A  woman  holds  her  child  and  her  cup  in  the  middle  of  traffic  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  border  asking  for  drivers'  charity. 
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Taco  Stand,  2007.  What  wages  children  can  earn  in  the  streets  pay  for  their  food. 


Afternoon  Stroll,  2007.  A  young  woman  takes  her  baby  for  a  walk  past  a  flooded  baseball  field  in  a  small  town  just 
south  of  Tijuana. 
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DRAWING  THE  LINE 


MARK  EHRMRN 

Borders  and  Barriers 


Two  men  in  friendship  are  stronger  than  walls  of  stone. 

— ancient  Mongolian  saying 

What  was  I  supposed  to  do?  More  than  30,000  people,  the  best  and  most 
capable  of  the  country,  left  the  GDR  in  July.  It  is  quite  easy  to  calculate  the 
moment  of  breakdown  of  the  East  German  economy  if  we  had  not  done 
something  to  stop  the  mass  flight.  There  were  only  two  alternatives:  an  air 
transport  blockade,  or  the  Wall.  The  former  would  have  caused  trouble 
with  the  USA  which  might  have  led  to  war.  I  could  not  and  did  not  want 
to  risk  this.  Therefore,  the  Wall  was  the  only  solution. 

— Nikita  Khrushchev,  1967 


1 

“Wo  war  die  Mauer?”  I  ask  a  young  policewoman.  She  stands  dumbfounded,  an 
embarrassed  smile  on  her  face.  We  are  standing  on  a  historic  spot — beneath 
Berlin’s  Bosebriicke,  the  bridge  where,  on  the  night  of  November  9, 1989,  the 
East  German  border  guards  first  threw  open  the  barriers  that,  for  a  genera¬ 
tion,  had  prevented  East  and  West  Germans  from  mixing.  On  a  small  stone 


An  East  German  soldier  looks  through  a  hole  in  the  Berlin  Wall,  1 989  (marc  carancer  /  corbis). 
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near  the  sidewalk,  a  bronze  plaque,  spotted  by  patina  and  spraypaint,  com¬ 
memorates  the  event.  Opposite,  across  a  woven  field  of  railroad  tracks  where 
local  and  suburban  trains  once  again  run,  is  the  erstwhile  West.  The  Mauer, 
as  the  Berlin  Wall  was  known  in  its  native  country  (though  its  creators  in¬ 
sisted  on  the  “Anti-Facist  Protection  Barrier”),  must  have  been  down  here 
somewhere.  But  where? 

For  over  twenty-eight  years,  the  walls  definitive  and  incontrovertible  pres¬ 
ence  would  have  made  such  a  question  ridiculous.  To  be  here,  so  close,  would 
have  gotten  me  arrested — or  shot.  This  is  how  the  German  Democratic  Re¬ 
public  and  their  Kremlin  masters  sought  to  keep  their  citizens  from  enjoying 
the  decadent  Western  pleasures  (and  generous  salaries)  available  just  a  few 
tantalizing  blocks  away.  Faced  with  the  sum  force  of  such  human  yearning, 
they  did  what  states  and  empires  have  always  done:  they  built  a  wall.  In  its 
brief  life  span,  the  wall  claimed  some  200  lives  and  provoked  thousands  of 
arrests.  It  radically  altered  the  physical  and  psychological  conditions  of  the 
two  halves  of  an  otherwise  undifferentiated  urban  environment,  tested  the 
boundaries  of  human  ingenuity  and  endurance,  and  became  a  symbol  of  the 
grim  oppression  and  apocalyptic  conflict  that  was  the  Cold  War.  Quite  a  re¬ 
sume,  as  walls  go. 

When  glasnost  wafted  down  from  Russia,  gathering  strength  as  it  fanned 
across  Europe,  East  German  chancellor  Erich  Honecker  seemed  oblivious  to 
the  fact  that  his  political  career  had  been  left  twisting  in  the  winds  of  change. 
He  blustered  in  January  1989  that  “the  Wall  will  be  standing  in  fifty  and  even 
100  years.”  Less  than  one  year  later,  the  Wall  came  down — and,  with  it,  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

In  the  heady  aftermath,  watching  Berliners  hugging  in  the  streets,  it  was 
easy  to  believe  that  walls  would  become  another  absurd  relic  of  a  barbaric 
past.  Beirut’s  barriers  came  down  the  same  year  as  Berlin’s.  Cyprus’s  Green 
Line,  Europe’s  last  barrier,  would  become  more  porous.  Israel  and  Palestine 
seemed  at  the  cusp  of  a  solution.  One  could  even  imagine  Korea’s  DMZ,  the 
last  remaining  Cold  War  barrier,  crumbling  in  the  aftershocks.  Walls  seemed 
headed  for  museumdom. 

Instead,  a  new  generation  of  border  barriers  began  crisscrossing  the 
planet.  Bill  Clinton,  who  came  to  power  promising  “a  bridge  to  the  twenty- 
first  century,  gave  us  a  wall  with  Mexico  instead.  Spain  built  fences  to  keep 
out  Moroccans.  Morocco,  for  all  its  protestations,  had  already  built  a  1,700- 
mile  berm  a  mined  and  militarized  earthen  boundary — in  occupied  West¬ 
ern  Sahara.  Israel,  fed  up  with  Islamic  terror  and  dubious  of  the  fledgling 
Palestinian  Authority  s  ability  to  do  anything  to  curb  it,  sealed  off  Gaza  in  1994 
and  the  West  Bank  eight  years  later.  India  is  busy  walling  off  Kashmir  and  Ban¬ 
gladesh,  and  last  year,  Saudi  Arabia  announced  two  epic  wall  projects— one  in 
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the  north  to  keep  the  Iraq  quagmire  from  spilling  into  the  relatively  peaceful 
kingdom.  Even  China,  after  a  450-year  break  from  wall-building,  decided  to 
fence  off  their  Communist  neighbor  North  Korea.  And  not  to  be  outdone  by 
its  more  populous  neighbor,  Pakistan  announced  a  wall  project  of  his  own. 
The  glitzy  rich  sheikhdoms  of  the  United  Arab  Emirates  have  decided  to  throw 
an  immigration  barrier  up  on  its  border  with  dirt-poor  Oman.  Russia  is  con¬ 
sidering  walling  off  Chechnya. 

Can  we  all  just  get  along?  Apparently  not.  Walls  are  back. 

And  when  the  name-calling  begins — as  it  always  does — it  is  Berlin  that  is 
invoked.  So  this  is  where  I’ve  come.  But  today,  neither  this  policewoman  nor  I 
can  figure  out  where  that  notorious  wall  was. 


EVER  SINCE  THERE  HAVE  BEEN  INVASIONS,  there  have  been  walls.  Walls 
were  built  at  strategic  locations  or  to  protect  population  centers,  and  usually 
made  from  locally  available  materials— earth,  timber,  or,  of  course,  stone.  Un¬ 
less  you  could  hope  to  starve  your  enemy  out,  or  bribe  someone  to  open  the 
gate  at  night,  early  siegecraft  was  a  punishing  business.  Catapults  had  limited 
effect,  and  every  other  tool  for  breaching — battering  rams,  ladders,  even  siege 
towers — required  getting  up  close  to  the  wall  from  which  protected  defenders 
could  rain  down  flaming  arrows,  boiling  oil,  or  any  other  manner  of  deadly 
unpleasantness  they  had  handy. 

The  equation  shifted  in  the  mid-fifteenth  century  thanks  to  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  gunpowder — discovered  centuries  earlier  by  the  same  culture  that  built 
more  miles  of  wall  than  any  other,  the  Chinese.  If  they  failed  to  fully  exploit 
the  military  value  of  a  volatile  mixture  of  saltpeter,  charcoal,  and  sulfur,  the 
technologically  surging  Europeans  did  not.  They  created  the  first  crude  can¬ 
nons  in  the  early  1300s,  and  within  a  hundred  years  invented  the  cannonball 
to  go  with  it.  Besides  exponentially  increasing  the  amount  of  brute  force  that 
could  be  hurled  against  a  target,  cannons  (as  opposed  to  catapults)  could  fire 
projectiles  along  a  flat  trajectory.  This  allowed  a  siege  force  to  methodically 
undermine  the  walls  at  foundation  level,  at  which  point  a  wall’s  height  sud¬ 
denly  became  a  disadvantage:  more  weight  was  suddenly  without  support  and, 
thus,  more  easily  came  crashing  down.  By  1450,  the  French  were  pulverizing 
English  castles  in  Normandy  and  Aquitaine,  while  the  Turks  blew  down  the 
mighty  Walls  of  Theodosius,  which  had  formed  an  impregnable  ring  around 
Constantinople  for  1,000  years. 

The  intervening  centuries  afforded  some  successful  countermeasures  in 
wall  construction — sandwiching  hard  packed  dirt  between  multiple  layers  of 
brick,  or  redesigning  the  shape  of  the  structure  so  that  artillery  was  no  longer 
offered  a  perpendicular  plane  to  fire  upon— but  this  was  all  rearguard  activity. 
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All  the  while,  artillery  was  becoming  more  mobile  and  more  powerful.  By  the 
time  aerial  bombardment  and  rocketry  came  along,  the  wall  had  long  disap¬ 
peared  from  military  playbooks  and  the  fortifications  of  the  industrial  age 
turned  inward— to  trenches  and  bunkers.  A  defended  area  was  more  likely  to 
be  dug  in  than  walled  off. 

If  walls  couldn’t  stop  armies,  however,  they  could  still  stop  people.  But, 
other  than  clarifying  a  line  where  two  warring  parties  ground  to  a  cease-fire,  a 
wall  had  never  been  employed  to  separate  a  city  from  itself.  And  so,  a  divided 
Berlin  was  born. 


WALLS,  BV  DEFINITION,  PARTITION.  And  artificial  partitions  introduced 
into  a  previously  integrated  environment,  by  definition,  create  anomalies.  The 
Berlin  Wall  caused  an  abundance,  and  no  place  was  more  representative  than 
Bernauer  Strasse.  Thanks  to  a  perplexity  of  events— beginning  with  centu¬ 
ries-old  land  contracts  that  led  ultimately  to  the  formation  of  districts,  and 
culminating  in  the  Potsdam  Conference  of  1945,  when  the  victorious  Allies 
unfurled  a  map  and  carved  up  the  city — the  houses  then  lining  the  south  side 
of  Bernauer  Strasse  wound  up  in  the  Soviet  sector  while  the  street  itself  and 
the  sidewalk  in  front  belonged  to  the  French.  By  this  cartographic  fiat,  some 
sectors  of  the  population  would  find  themselves  economically  rejuvenated  by 
the  Marshall  Plan  and  reintroduced  to  bourgeois  democratic  society,  while 
the  rest  were  stuck  with  the  Soviets.  Predictably,  tens  of  thousands  fled  west. 

After  the  Berlin  Airlift,  the  Soviets  gave  up  on  trying  to  strangle  West  Ber¬ 
lin  out  of  existence  and  shifted  to  plan  B.  On  the  night  of  August  13,  1961, 
barbed  wire  was  rolled  out  along  the  “border.”  This  scarcely  stanched  the 
embarrassing  exodus.  A  famous  photo  from  the  time  shows  an  East  German 
border  guard  at  Bernauer  Strasse  and  Wolliner  Strasse  chucking  his  rifle  and 
heartily  leaping  over  the  barbs  and  into  the  arms  of  cheering  West  Berliners. 
Within  weeks,  East  Berlin  was  sealed  off:  streets  turned  into  culs-de-sac,  ca¬ 
nals  drained  and  blocked,  bridges  dismantled,  and  access  to  the  Spree  River 
and  suburban  lakes  cut. 

But  Bernauer  Strasse  proved  a  problem.  It  was  hardly  enough  to  wall  off 
intersecting  streets;  residents  could  walk  out  their  front  doors  and  into  the 
West.  When  the  Socialist  Unity  Party  of  Germany  (SED)  sealed  their  doors, 
people  climbed  out  their  windows.  When  those  were  bricked  off,  they  jumped 
from  rooftops  into  the  nets  of  the  West  Berlin  fire  department  or  simply  into 
the  outstretched  blankets  of  nearby  citizens. 

To  make  matters  worse,  this  part  of  the  city  jutted  into  the  enveloping 
arms  of  West  Berlin,  and  underneath  this  bulge  lay  the  so-called  ghost  sta¬ 
tions.  The  division  of  Berlin  required  a  bifurcation  of  the  transit  system:  the 
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mostly  aboveground  S-Bahn  went  to  the  East  while  the  West  used  the  un¬ 
derground  U-Bahn.  The  U-Bahn  was  permitted  to  travel  under  this  bulge  but 
was  not  allowed  to  stop.  While  passing  Bernauer  Strasse,  Rosenthaler  Platz, 
and  other  stations  in  this  area,  West  Berliners  could  look  out  the  window  and 
see  dimly  lit  stations  with  soldiers  patrolling  the  platforms.  East  Berliners,  for 
their  part,  still  recall  sitting  in  their  grim  Communist  flats,  feeling  the  rumble 
of  free  market  commuters  beneath  their  feet. 

After  one  too  many  escapes,  the  government  forcibly  relocated  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Bernauer  Strasse  and  demolished  their  houses,  to  make  way  for  the 
Todesstreifen — the  Death  Strip.  Like  many  border  and  frontier  barriers  be¬ 
fore  and  since,  the  Berlin  Wall  was  forced  to  evolve.  In  1967,  it  became  two 
walls.  In  between,  fleeing  East  Berliners  faced  an  array  of  obstacles  ranging 
in  width  from  30  to  100  meters — including  an  electrified  fence,  dogs,  flood¬ 
lights,  watchtowers,  a  ditch,  tank  traps,  a  sand  strip  to  register  footprints,  and 
a  paved  patrol  road — before  they  could  reach  the  Wall  itself.  To  build  this  sec¬ 
ond  wall,  the  government  used  prefabricated  concrete  blocks — eventually  re¬ 
tooling  factories  to  produce  blocks  to  exact  specifications. 


The  former  Death  Strip  along  the  Bernauer  Strasse  neighborhood  (mark  ehrman). 
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A  stew  of  artists  eyed  the  wide,  inviting  surface  and  created  a  new  endur¬ 
ing  aesthetic  subgenre:  border-wall  art.  The  bleak  gray  surface  exploded  into 
color  as  wildstyle  graffiti  and  murals  covered  “the  longest  canvas  in  the  world. 
And,  ironically,  that  defiance  became  central  to  West  German  identity.  Let 
part  of  that  dreadful  thing  stand,”  then-chancellor  Willy  Brandt  urged  a  day 
after  the  border  posts  opened.  “As  a  reminder  of  a  historic  monstrosity.” 

Pieces  of  its  concrete  slabs  were  saved  but  ate  scattered  all  over  the  city  at 
Potsdamer  Platz,  or  in  rural  Griebnitzsee,  and  most  famously  at  the  East  Side 
Gallery,  a  mile-long  stretch  fronting  the  Spree  in  Friedrichshain  which  now 
serves  as  a  mural  exhibition.  But  these,  as  many  Ossis  (as  former  East  Germans 
call  themselves)  point  out,  only  preserve  the  West  German  perspective.  Should 
you  want  to  view  the  entire  setup,  the  gauntlet  an  escape-aspiring  East  Berliner 
would  have  to  run,  you’re  out  of  luck.  You  can  drive  out  to  Marienborn,  where 
a  section  of  the  East- West  border  has  been  preserved;  you  can  visit  one  of  the 
historical  museums  or  societies;  or  you  can  troll  people’s  memories — but  no 
physical  evidence  remains  in  Berlin.  The  concentration  camps  and  other  sa¬ 
lient  artifacts  of  the  Nazi  era  have  been  assiduously  preserved,  and  the  compre¬ 
hensive  details  of  their  war  crimes  poured  into  the  foundation  of  the  German 
educational  system,  but  no  such  Cold  War  equivalent  currently  exists. 

Today,  where  the  turn-of-the-century  apartment  buildings  that  once 
lined  the  south  side  of  Bernauer  Strasse  once  stood,  there  runs  a  strip  of  grass 
and  trees  with  a  paved  asphalt  lane  down  the  median,  interrupted  occasion¬ 
ally  by  a  few  jutting  pieces  of  modern  architecture.  This  ribbon  of  parkland, 
now  patrolled  by  Berlin’s  armies  of  bicyclists  and  dog-walkers  and  assorted 
park-bench  idlers,  divides  the  iiber-trendy  neighborhood  of  Mitte,  with  its  art 
galleries,  nightclubs,  and  chic  restaurants,  from  the  more  humdrum  work¬ 
ing-class  district  of  Wedding.  And  where  the  art-spattered  wall  actually  stood, 
there  are  billboards  advertising  television  programs  and  mobile  phones. 


2 

"YOU  HAVE  TO  STOP  THESE  TERRORISTS,"  says  Captain  Noa  Meir,  spokes¬ 
woman  for  the  Israeli  Defense  Forces.  “The  Palestinian  Authority  wasn’t  doing 
anything  to  stop  them.  On  the  contrary.  They  were  encouraging  it.  You  had 
to  put  up  some  kind  of  barrier  so  that  these  terrorists  don’t  get  into  our  cities, 
our  restaurants,  our  clubs,  and  on  our  buses.  And  this  was  a  solution,  okay?” 

Standing  near  the  Eliyahu  Checkpoint,  watching  traffic  stream  through 
what  looks  like  nothing  more  sinister  than  a  freeway  tollbooth,  Israel’s  separa¬ 
tion  barrier  seems  clear,  efficient,  comprehensible,  and  justified.  It  runs  along 
Israel  s  Green  Line,  the  former  border  with  Jordan,  around  the  city  of  Qalqilya, 
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The  Israeli  fence  under  construction  (mark  ehrman). 


the  westernmost  Palestinian  urban  center.  One  can  look  across  the  valley  and 
easily  see  the  suburbs  of  Tel  Aviv,  ten  miles  away.  Or  walk  down  into  this 
same  valley  and  set  off  a  bomb. 

The  Israeli  no-nonsense  approach  to  terrorism  seems  perfectly  expressed 
in  their  wall.  They  seem  to  have  rolled  out  their  bulldozers  almost  from  the 
get-go  with  a  precise  idea  of  what  they  were  going  to  build.  In  the  informa¬ 
tional  handout  I’ve  been  given,  I  read  that  they  even  anticipate  environmental 
challenges  and  enumerate  the  measures  taken  to  minimize  habitat  destruction 
and  to  replant  disturbed  flora.  They  also  have  provisions  for  routing  the  fence 
if  they  encounter  any  significant  archeological  site — fifteen  of  which  already 
have  been  discovered,  including  an  ancient  Egyptian  city  near  the  Palestinian 
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village  of  Shuweika,  north  of  Tulkarm.  The  population  is  overwhelmingly  sup¬ 
portive  of  it  and  nobody  has  the  slightest  doubt  that,  despite  court  challenges, 
international  censure,  and  whatever  else  is  thrown  Israel’s  way,  the  fence  will 
be  completed.  ('  Security  barrier  or  Anti-terror  fence  are  the  official  terms. 
Geder,  Hebrew  for  fence,  if  you  must.  “But  only  4  percent  of  the  whole  760 
kilometers  is  wall,”  the  IDF’s  Meir  points  out,  bristling  at  any  comparisons 
with  Berlin.) 

“This  is  technology  at  is  its  best,”  Meir  says,  approaching  the  fence.  “Now 
what  you  want  to  do  is  stop  the  terrorists  from  coming  in.  You  see  the  barbed 
wire?  That’s  the  first  obstacle.  Then  there’s  the  ditch.  Because  you  don’t  want 
them  to  be  able  to  come  with  their  vehicles.  Then  you  have  the  fence  again. 
Electronic,  not  electrified.  What  that  means  is  that  if  anybody  shakes  it,  you 
have  women  (mostly  women)  in  the  control  room,  each  responsible  for  a  dif¬ 
ferent  section  of  the  fence.  Then  they  call  a  patrol.  Within  five  to  seven  min¬ 
utes,  he’s  here  and  can  engage  the  terrorists.” 

There  are  also  surveillance  cameras,  a  patrol  road,  a  dirt  strip  to  track 
footprints,  and  more  razor  wire.  On  the  other  side  of  the  checkpoint  is  the 
fence— 8.5  meters  high  fitted  with  cylindrical  climate-controlled  guard  tow¬ 
ers  spaced  at  even  intervals.  The  reason  it’s  here,  Meir  explains,  is  that  the 
land  overlooks  the  highway.  “If  there  was  a  fence  there,  they  could  shoot  right 
through.  They  actually  killed  a  girl  there  in  2002.”  The  height  of  the  fence  is 
not  arbitrary,  she  adds,  but  designed  to  be  “higher  than  the  highest  roof  in 
Qalqilya,  so  they  can’t  fire  onto  the  road.” 

To  make  way  for  the  fence,  a  50-meter-wide  swath  must  be  cleared  of 
whatever  is  in  the  way — houses,  olive  groves,  businesses — unleashing  an 
avalanche  of  Palestinian  petitions  into  the  Israeli  court  system.  In  the  cities, 
therefore,  the  Israeli  government  has  opted,  she  says,  for  a  kindler,  gentler 
alternative — a  wall.  “If  you  were  to  put  the  whole  fence  there,  you’d  have  to 
demolish  a  lot  of  houses.  But  you  have  to  put  up  something  there  or  else  all 
the  terrorists  would  just  be  able  to  come  through.” 

The  walls  might  very  well  make  up  just  4  percent  of  the  total  length  of 
the  fence,  but  they  rise  out  of  the  landscape  much  more  obtrusively  than  the 
fence.  By  being  built  close  to  freeways  and  in  the  major  population  centers, 
particularly  Jerusalem,  the  walls  have  dominated  people’s  experience  of  the 
barrier.  Some  walls  are  adorned  with  government  murals  proclaiming  peace 
be  with  you.  Elsewhere,  there  is  the  anarchic  spray-paint  splatter  of  local  and 
international  disgust:  witness  the  Jewish  shame,  no  to  another  wailing 
wall,  and,  more  bluntly,  fuck  the  wall.  There  are  a  number  of  works  by  the 
British  prankster-artist  Banksy,  who  has  stenciled  the  wall  with  the  silhouette 
of  a  girl  pulled  aloft  by  the  string  of  balloons  she  clutches,  and  a  trompe  l’oeil 
breach  in  the  wall  with  a  boy  playing  on  the  rubble  pile  against  a  blue  sky. 
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A  graffitoed  section  of  the  Israeli  fence  (mark  ehrman). 


THE  1996  FENCING-IN  OF  GflZfl  is  considered  a  success.  After  its  comple¬ 
tion,  terrorist  attacks  from  the  area  dropped  to  almost  zero  (two,  to  be  exact). 
But  that  took  place  in  a  relatively  topographically  simple  area,  since  the  Gaza 
Strip  is  a  nearly  rectangular  slip  of  land  inserted  like  a  hip  joint  into  the  less- 
coveted  real  estate  in  Israel’s  southwestern  corner. 

The  greater  challenge  of  walling  off  the  West  Bank  was  initiated  in  2002. 
The  peace  talks  had  broken  down  and  Israel  was  reeling  from  what  became 
known  as  the  second  intifada,  a  wave  of  violence,  car  bombs,  and  suicide  bomb¬ 
ings  that  killed  more  than  a  thousand  Israelis.  Public  opinion  turned  against 
the  Palestinians,  and  the  $2  billion  wall  was  rolled  out.  Roughly  two-thirds  of 
the  route  is  in  place,  most  of  that  in  the  north,  and  even  the  successful  terror¬ 
ist  attacks  from  the  West  Bank,  Israel  claims,  now  generally  emanate  from  the 
southern  sectors  where  the  wall  is  still  planned  or  under  construction. 

But  one  doesn’t  have  to  travel  very  far  from  the  Eliyahu  Checkpoint  be¬ 
fore  the  fence  starts  to  look  less  sure,  and  the  issues  it  raises  become  thornier. 
Rather  than  peeling  away  from  Qalqilya  and  following  the  Green  Line,  the 
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barrier  wraps  around,  leaving  just  a  narrow  bottleneck  into  the  West  Bank 
proper.  And  the  situation  here  is  hardly  unique.  As  planned,  the  finished  wall 
will  carve  an  additional  10  percent  out  of  the  total  area  of  the  West  Bank,  ef¬ 
fectively,  its  critics  claim,  annexing  it.  And  the  purpose  of  these  deviations  is, 
by  and  large,  to  accommodate  Jewish  settlements. 

“You  see,  here  again,  the  fence  goes  right  up  to  the  Arab  village  and  leaves 
all  this  room  for  the  settlements,”  explains  Haytham  Tafkji,  a  cartographer 
for  the  Arab  Studies  Society  in  Ar-Ram,  which  is  between  Jerusalem  and 
Ramallah.  Through  satellite  imagery,  he  and  his  colleagues  have  created  a 
database  of  every  relevant  feature  of  the  West  Bank,  including  of  course,  the 
wall.  Staring  into  a  computer  monitor,  I  watch  as  he  shades  in  various  over¬ 
lays  of  this  region.  Agricultural  areas,  population  centers,  Arab  villages,  Jew¬ 
ish  settlements. 

On  its  own,  the  West  Bank  appears  as  a  double-humped  parcel  of  land, 
pinched  two-thirds  of  the  way  down  by  Jerusalem,  which  effectively  separates 
Judea  to  the  south  and  Samaria  to  the  north.  With  each  mouse-click,  show¬ 
ing  more  areas  of  current  and  proposed  fencing,  the  picture  becomes  more 
convoluted,  as  the  entire  border  area  seems  to  drip  with  bulbous  uvula-shaped 
incursions  and  pocked  with  gaping  security  zones. 

Outside  Tafkji’s  office  are  mounds  of  dirt  and  heavy  machinery;  laborers 
(yes,  Palestinians)  are  busily  constructing  the  wall.  Currently  there  is  a  gap 
to  let  cars  through:  a  concrete  barricade  funnels  them  toward  a  temporary 
checkpoint  around  200  meters  to  the  left,  putting  the  building  on  the  West 
Bank  side.  The  Israeli  government  does  not  allow  the  Arab  Studies  Society  to 
operate  in  Israel  proper,  and  the  group  already  had  to  move  out  of  their  old 
Jerusalem  office.  Once  the  wall  is  completed,  the  gap  will  be  closed  and  the 
checkpoint  removed  and  the  building  will  be  back  on  the  Jerusalem  side.  “We 
don’t  know  what  will  happen  to  us  then,”  Tafkji  says.  “Maybe  they  will  make 
us  move  again.” 

Predictably,  contiguous  communities  have  been  torn  in  two — children 
separated  from  their  schools,  the  elderly  from  hospitals,  farmers  from  their 
land.  Unluckiest  of  all  were  the  Palestinians  who  live  in  the  Seam  Zone,  the 
area  between  the  fence  and  the  Green  Line.  Because  Palestinians  need  special 
permission  to  enter  the  Seam  Zone,  villagers  in  places  such  as  Kfar  Jubhara 
and  Ras  al-Tira  were  left  on  political  islands — allowed  to  cross  into  the  West 
Bank  but  technically  forbidden  from  reentering  the  Seam  Zone,  because  they 
have  West  Bank  ID  cards.  Those  who  didn’t  obtain  special  permission  became 
illegal  residents  in  their  own  homes. 

The  International  Court  of  Justice  in  2004  declared  the  barrier  to  be  in 
violation  of  International  Law,  but  then-finance  minister  (and  former  prime 
minister)  Benjamin  Netanyahu  announced  a  few  days  later  that  “the  court’s 
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decision  makes  a  mockery  of  Israel’s  right  to  defend  itself;  the  government  of 
Israel  will  ignore  it.” 

But,  while  the  Israeli  Ministry  of  Defense  has  been  able  to  clear  domes¬ 
tic  legal  hurdles  by  invoking  “security  concerns,”  the  Seam  Zone  predicament 
proved  too  much.  In  2004,  the  Israeli  Supreme  Court  ruled  that  the  fence 
proved  disproportionately  harmful  to  the  resident  Palestinians  and  that  a  bet¬ 
ter  route  must  be  found. 

In  another  case,  the  barrier  cut  off  the  east  Jerusalem  suburb  of  Ash- 
Sheikh  Sa’d  from  the  neighboring  community  of  Jabal  Mukabar.  The  lone  road 
is  blocked  by  an  earthen  mound  and  the  checkpoint  that  allows  only  pedestri¬ 
ans  through  and  only  if  they  hold  special  permits.  The  Supreme  Court  again 
ruled  against  the  Israelis,  but  since  the  case  is  now  on  appeal,  the  village  is 
sealed  temporarily  with  barbed  wire  while  everyone  waits  for  the  court  to 
issue  its  verdict.  The  only  other  way  out  is  down  a  steep  canyon,  passable  only 
via  four-wheel  drive  or  donkey.  Children  coming  from  school  clamber  up  the 
path  laid  out  between  rolls  of  razor  wire.  Though  a  sign  in  Arabic  says  don’t 
litter,  there  can  be  no  sanitation  pickup  here,  so  the  hillside  is  piled  with  an 
avalanche  of  trash.  At  the  top  of  the  hills,  a  dozen  or  so  permitless  Palestinians 
loiter  on  the  hoods  of  the  many  parked  and  virtually  useless  cars.  They  are 
young,  male — and  they  have  nothing  to  do. 


THE  MORE  TIME  I  SPEND  on  the  West  Bank,  the  more  it  seems  that  what 
the  Israelis  have  built  is  neither  a  wall  or  nor  a  fence,  but  a  labyrinth.  Trapped 
within  its  serpentine  folds,  the  Palestinians  watch  their  hope  for  a  manage¬ 
able  state  crumble  into  a  handful  of  semi-isolated  Bantustans. 

As  Palestinians  and  human  rights  activists  tell  me,  you  can’t  understand 
the  wall  without  understanding  the  checkpoints.  So  I  tag  along  with  human 
rights  monitors  Machsom  Watch,  an  organization  of  mostly  retired  women, 
who  make  the  rounds  to  the  West  Bank  checkpoints,  observing  soldiers’  behav¬ 
ior,  clocking  the  time  it  takes  Palestinians  to  get  through,  and  generally  raising 
consciousness  about  the  everyday  existence  in  cordoned-off  Israel.  Like  many 
Israelis  on  this  side  of  the  political  divide,  our  guide  is  eager  to  trumpet  the 
perceived  atrocities  of  their  home  country.  But  the  facts  on  the  ground  speak 
volumes  on  their  own.  It  is  scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  for  a  Palestinian  to  go  from  anywhere  to  anywhere  else  without  passing  a 
checkpoint.  Some  checkpoints  are  large,  such  as  the  Eliyahu,  while  others  are 
a  pillbox  and  a  guard  tower  on  the  side  of  the  road.  Many  are  not  only  miles 
from  the  Green  Line,  but  far  within  the  interior  of  the  barrier  zone. 

The  Oslo  accords  divided  the  West  Bank  into  three  zones— A,  B,  and  C, 
with  descending  levels  of  Palestinian  autonomy.  The  major  cities— Nablus, 
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A  checkpoint  between  Israeli  and  the  West  Bank  (mark  ehrman). 


Tulkarm,  Jenin,  Ramallah— are  all  Zone  A.  Israel  regards  many  of  these  as 
trouble  spots  and  surrounds  them  with  checkpoints.  Thus  Nablus,  though  far 
from  the  barrier,  is  nonetheless  inaccessible  without  passing  a  checkpoint. 

Everywhere  the  high  ground  is  occupied  by  settlements.  Some  are  just  a 
few  houses  but  are  afforded  large  surrounding  tracts  so  as  to  allow  for  “natu¬ 
ral  growth.”  While  the  early  Zionist  pioneers  who  started  the  first  kibbutzim 
and  moshavim  (settlements  where  land  is  privately  owned  but  machinery  and 
other  assets  are  purchased  collectively)  were  predominantly  agrarian  and  sec¬ 
ular,  today’s  settler  tends  to  be  religious  and  technocratic.  In  many  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  communities  that  are  nominally  in  the  West  Bank  function  as  bedroom 
communities  for  the  major  cities,  and  residents  are  only  dimly  aware  that  they 
live  in  the  occupied  (or  as  Israel  like  to  call  it,  “disputed”)  territories.  Special 
settlers’  roads — off-limits  to  Palestinians  except  in  special  circumstances — 
connect  them  to  Israel  proper.  Even  settlements  behind  the  barrier  have  their 
own  highways,  while  berms  and  concrete  blocks  prevent  Palestinians  from 
accessing  them.  Checkpoints  monitor  these  roads  as  well. 

One  checkpoint  isolates  the  village  of  Beit  Furik  from  the  rest  of  the  West 
Bank — and  indeed  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  Residents  are  allowed  to  leave 
but  no  visitors  can  come  to  their  village.  Taxi  drivers  mill  about  waiting  for 
customers.  (Few  segments  of  Palestinian  society  complain  as  bitterly  as  taxi 
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drivers,  whose  roaming  areas  are  hemmed  in  by  these  roadblocks.)  A  middle- 
aged  Palestinian  man  comes  up  and  asks  me  where  I’m  from. 

“Los  Angeles,”  I  tell  him.  “But  now  I  live  in  Berlin.” 

“And  in  Berlin,”  he  responds,  “you  have  places  you  can  go  swimming?” 

“Yes,”  I  say.  “That’s  one  good  thing  you  can  say  about  the  Communists. 
They  built  a  lot  of  swimming  pools.” 

“Me,”  he  says,  standing  a  short  drive  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  the  Jordan  River,  the  municipal  pools  of  Jerusalem,  “I  can’t  go  any¬ 
where  to  swim.” 


3 

BT  THE  FOOT  OF  OTRV  MOUNTAIN,  fourteen  miles  east  of  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
we  pass  a  final  rusting  green-and-brown  corrugated  panel,  designated  1575, 
before  the  US  border  fence  disappears  like  a  desert  mirage.  “The  fence  doesn’t 
end  here  but  there’s  a  gap,”  Agent  Michael  Bermudez,  public  information  offi¬ 
cer  for  the  US  Border  Patrol,  San  Diego  Sector,  explains.  “It  will  start  again  on 
the  other  side  of  this  mountain.”  And  then  it  will  stop  again,  and  stay  stopped 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  1,900  or  so  miles  before  the  US  border 
sinks  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  south  of  Port  Isabel,  Texas. 


Patrolling  the  border  near. San  Diego  (hark  ehrman). 
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Currently,  only  eighty- five  miles  of  the  US  southern  border  has  any  kind 
of  physical  barrier  at  all.  This  is  mostly  in  the  towns  and  cities.  The  material  is 
of  varying  vintage,  quality,  and  design,  as  is  its  state  of  repair.  Everywhere  else, 
interdiction  relies  on  aircraft,  various  types  of  high-tech  sensors  and  cameras, 
and,  ultimately,  human  beings  in  the  form  of  US  Border  Patrol  officers.  So  in 
2006,  with  party  dominance  of  both  the  US  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  up  for  grabs  in  November’s  election  (and  gay  marriage  taking  a  back 
seat  to  the  season’s  new  hot-button  issue)  the  two  bodies  voted  to  build  an  ad¬ 
ditional  700  miles  of  barrier.  This  bill  was  passed  as  the  Secure  Fence  Act. 

Outrage  ensued.  “Shameful,”  decried  Mexican  president  Vicente  Fox.  The 
Berlin  Wall  comparisons  were  trotted  out  by  no  less  an  expert  than  Mikhail 
Gorbachev.  Undeterred,  in  September  2006  President  Bush  signed  the  bill 
into  law.  And  to  get  an  idea  of  what  the  new  “securely  fenced”  US  border  will 
look  like.  I’m  heading  south  from  San  Diego,  where,  according  to  the  US  Bor¬ 
der  Patrol,  I  will  find  the  most  well  developed  and  well  funded  border-control 
system  anywhere  in  the  country  and  the  model  for  what  is  to  come. 

The  “walling  off”  of  the  US-Mexico  border  began  here  in  1994  with  what 
was  known  as  Operation  Gatekeeper.  That  year,  the  collapse  of  the  peso  had 
sent  droves  of  immigrants  into  the  United  States  seeking  work.  Nightly  news 
footage  would  show  them  swarming  through  the  border  crossings,  across  the 
freeway  or  in  nightly  “banzai  runs,”  where  they  would  gather  on  a  hilltop  just 
inside  the  US  and,  when  darkness  fell,  overwhelm  the  Border  Patrol  agents, 
who  were  lucky  to  snag  two  or  three  out  of  a  hundred  or  so.  Residents  of  bor¬ 
der  neighborhoods  complained  of  break-ins,  vandalism,  and  trash.  It  was  also, 
coincidentally  or  not,  the  year  the  NAFTA  treaty  went  into  effect. 

“We  had  so  many  illegal  aliens  coming  through,  and  so  much  crime,  that  the 
quality  of  life  of  the  citizens  along  the  southern  border  was  very  low,”  Bermudez 
tells  me.  Of  the  twenty  Border  Patrol  sectors  nationwide,  San  Diego,  covering 
roughly  7,000  square  miles,  including  66  linear  miles  of  border  and  91  coastal 
miles,  is  the  smallest.  But  because  it  must  separate  two  large  cities,  it  was  also 
the  busiest.  So  control  along  the  border  here  was  tightened,  more  agents  were 
brought  on  the  line,  and  a  fence  was  built.  Fourteen  miles  of  it,  anyway. 

This  first  fence,  which  has  come  to  a  temporary  halt  here  in  the  arid  hills 
east  of  San  Diego,  is  officially  called  the  “primary  fence,”  but  everyone  knows 
it  as  the  “landing-mat  fence,”  because  the  panels  spent  their  former  life  as 
Vietnam-era  landing  pads.  Thus,  they  were  designed  not  as  an  upright  barrier 
but  to  be  laid  on  the  ground  by  troops  needing  to  set  up  a  quick  aircraft  land¬ 
ing  strip.  When  that  conflict  ended,  the  military  could  discern  no  operational 
use  for  this  material.  Which  is  to  say,  it  was  about  as  free  as  government  ap¬ 
propriations  get.  Barely  ten  feet  high,  the  fence  did  little  more  than  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  United  States.  Every  morning  would  bring  new  evidence  of 
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its  having  been  cut,  climbed,  dug  under,  or  in  some  other  way  circumvented — 
and  this  continues  to  this  day. 

“Why  couldn’t  they  at  least  have  mounted  it  vertically?”  asks  one  Border 
Patrol  agent  whom  we  meet  along  the  way.  Indeed,  not  only  was  the  height  of 
the  barrier  sacrificed  to  cover  greater  distances  with  the  same  material  but  the 
corrugations,  by  being  run  parallel  to  the  ground,  became,  in  essence,  a  ladder. 

But  this  is  only  to  stop  vehicles,  Bermudez  insists,  as  we  follow  the  border 
westward,  watching  Tijuana’s  thickening  slums  pressing  closer  and  closer  to 
the  fence.  The  real  people-stopping  system  lies  just  ahead.  After  two  or  three 
miles,  we  come  to  it:  Sandia  Laboratories’  fence,  installed  in  1996.  Five  years 
earlier,  the  Federal  government  asked  the  Los  Alamos-based  GOCO  (govern¬ 
ment-owned,  contractor-operated)  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  southern  border 
and  recommend  strategies  for  securing  it.  In  this  study,  incorporated  into  the 
Government  Accountability  Office  report  of  1994,  Sandia  carefully  examined 
the  conditions  at  the  border  and  sensibly  recommended  a  fence  of  its  own  de¬ 
sign  and  construction.  Looming  seventeen  feet  high  with  a  tight  steel  mesh,  it 
is  set  back  from  the  “primary  fence,”  creating  not  a  death  strip  but  a  no-man’s- 
land,  complete  with  stadium  lights,  sensors,  mounted  cameras,  and  brushed 
gravel  (to  track  footsteps).  A  paved  patrol  road  runs  between  the  two  fences, 
strictly  for  Border  Patrol  use.  This  eleven-mile  stretch  runs  above  the  most 
densely  populated  sections  of  Tijuana,  forming  a  metal  lid  on  its  northward 
expansion,  and  serves  as  the  model  for  all  future  border-fencing  plans. 

Even  along  the  Sandia  stretch,  however,  everywhere  at  ground  level  are 
welded  patches  where  immigrants  have  blowtorched  their  way  through.  Look¬ 
ing  up,  I  see  along  the  angled  fence-top  periodic  pairs  of  dimples  made  by  mi¬ 
grants’  ladders,  which  are  welded  for  the  occasion  in  the  warren  of  industrial 
shacks  just  outside  the  town  center.  “They  fashion  them  out  of  rebar  material 
and  people  will  go  over,  and  the  guy  will  take  his  ladder  back  to  Mexico,”  Ber¬ 
mudez  tells  me. 

But  just  as  often,  probably  because  the  entire  party  goes  over,  the  ladder 
is  simply  left  hanging. 


THE  BRCKVRRD  OF  THE  CHULR  VISTfl,  California,  home  of  Michael 
Schnorr— artist,  activist,  and  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  Border  Art 
Workshop— is  piled  high  with  makeshift  ladders.  “What  would  happen  is  that 
the  Border  Patrol  would  find  these  ladders  hanging  from  the  fence  (the  lad¬ 
ders  seldom  reached  all  the  way  to  the  ground)  and  they  would  take  them 
down  and  hand  them  over  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,”  Schnorr  explains. 
“And  they  would  drive  heavy  machinery  over  them  to  try  and  destroy  them  and 
then  toss  them  in  the  scrap  yard.  I  talked  the  guy  into  letting  me  have  them.’ 
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Paintings  of  immigrants  climbing  the  wall  (mark  ehrman). 


Schnorr  now  mounts  the  most  interestingly  mangled  pieces  of  the  escape  lad¬ 
ders  as  sculpture — symbols  of  despair  and  determination. 

What  concerns  Schnorr,  and  other  immigrant  rights  activists,  about  the 
fence  is  that  it  doesn’t  address  this  economic  desperation.  He’s  worried  not 
about  the  Mexicans  who  go  over  the  fence  but  about  those  who  go  around  it 
and  into  the  desert,  where  migrant  deaths  have  now  run  into  the  thousands. 

East  of  downtown  Tijuana,  a  six-lane  road  runs  alongside  the  fence  and 
out  to  the  airport.  This  stretch  turned  into  a  showcase  for  political  border 
art.  Lining  the  way  are  miles  of  crosses  bearing  the  names  of  immigrants 
who  died  while  attempting  to  cross.  Elsewhere  you’ll  see  multicolored  coffins, 
each  bearing  a  year  and  the  number  deaths  that  occurred.  With  each  new 
installation,  I  ask  Schnorr  who  did  it.  The  answer  is  always  the  same:  Clau¬ 
dia  Smith,  an  attorney  and  Guatemalan  immigrant  who  heads  the  human 
rights  group,  California  Rural  Legal  Assistance.  The  most  subversive  image  I 
encounter  portrays  a  young  Mexican  climbing  the  fence — the  very  fence  the 
image  is  mounted  upon — and  sneaking  into  America.  The  source  of  this,  I 
discover,  is  Spanish  newspaper  El  Pais.  They  are  launching  a  Mexican  edition, 
and  this  is  part  of  their  edgy  ad  campaign. 

But  while  the  obligatory  political  statements  and  editorials  in  Mexico  ex¬ 
coriate  the  fence,  most  of  the  people  don’t  seem  that  worked  up.  Estella,  a 
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24'Year'°ld  waitress  who  came  here  two  years  ago  from  Veracruz,  says  the 
fence  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  her.  “The  only  way  I  would  go  there  is 
if  I  could  work  legally,”  she  says.  “I  don’t  want  to  go  to  work  and  always  come 
home  scared.  I  would  rather  be  in  my  own  home  in  my  own  country  with  my 
own  people.” 

Of  course,  those  for  whom  the  fence  does  matter  aren’t  about  to  call  any 
attention  to  themselves.  In  fact,  many  of  them,  7  million  by  INS  estimates,  are 
already  in  the  US. 

“In  the  beginning,  it  was  easy,”  says  one  man,  who  spent  a  decade  work¬ 
ing  as  a  coyote,  ferrying  migrants  across  the  border.  In  the  early  1990s,  when 
he  made  his  first  crossing,  it  took  just  15  minutes.  In  1994,  they  installed  the 
landing-mat  fence,  but  that  didn’t  really  bother  him.  “Then  they  built  this  big 
fence,”  he  recalls.  “That  one  was  really  high.”  It  didn’t  take  him  long  to  find  a 
hill  (called  Eagle’s  Nest)  which  stood  higher  than  the  fence.  Once  the  Border 
Patrol  started  installing  cameras,  he  switched  tactics.  The  narcos,  he  says,  had 
dug  these  tunnels.  Unlike  the  furtive  tunnels  that  students  dug  under  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Wall,  these  he  says  were  professional  jobs,  done  with  mining  equipment. 
The  costs,  of  course,  were  passed  on  to  the  migrants.  Crossing  fees  that  started 
at  $300  in  1994  had  by  the  end  of  the  millennium  inflated  to  $1,200.  He  got 
out  of  the  game  in  2003,  he  says,  because  gangs,  narcos,  and  other  predators 
made  it  too  dangerous  for  him.  Plus,  there  was  a  new  generation  of  coyotes 
out  there.  They  would  often  rob  or  even  rape  their  customers.  And  the  US  had 
started  handing  out  jail  time  for  aiding  illegal  immigration.  These  days,  he 
still  crosses  back  and  forth  by  himself,  but  he  does  it  30  miles  east,  out  near 
the  Mexican  town  of  Tecate,  where  he  will  find  no  fencing  at  all. 


FOR  THE  LAST  THREE  MILES  OF  THE  BORDER,  the  terrain  becomes  dif¬ 
ficult  and  the  barrier  reverts  to  a  hodgepodge  of  different  types  of  fencing 
(much  of  it  dilapidated)  and,  in  some  erosion-prone  canyons,  no  fencing 
at  all.  These  canyons  are  filled  with  heat  and  motion  sensors  and  watched 
by  Border  Patrol  agents.  Where  culverts  can’t  be  graded  because  of  flood¬ 
ing  problems,  agents  must  stand  guard.  At  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where  a  steel 
I-beam  barrier  divides  Imperial  Beach,  California,  from  Playas  de  Tijuana, 
Mexico,  the  last  section  of  barrier  lacks  a  top  supporting  beam.  Some  of  its 
stakes  have  begun  to  splay  and  wobble;  others  have  rotted  out  completely  or 
have  been  removed.  At  low  tide,  you  could  walk  through  the  gaps  without 
even  getting  your  feet  wet.  Of  course,  there  are  always  Border  Patrol  agents 
watching  from  the  cliffs  above  and  cruising  the  beach  on  ATVs.  I  see  joggers, 
fisherman,  and  children  crossing  back  and  forth.  But  with  few  Americans 
visiting  this  isolated  beach  and  a  mile’s  walk  separating  the  swampy  cover  of 
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A  Mexican  fisherman  on  the  US-side  of  the  border  wall  (mark  ehrman). 


the  Tijuana  estuary  from  the  people  and  houses  of  Imperial  Beach,  and  un¬ 
less  anyone  makes  a  determined  break  for  it,  the  agents  are  usually  content 
to  sit  on  the  bluff  and  observe. 

Thus,  here  at  the  end  of  the  American  wall,  it’s  hard  to  argue  that  it  hasn’t 
worked  in  some  respects.  Banzai  runs  are  over.  A  giant  outlet  mall  spreads 
east  of  the  San  Ysidro  border  crossing,  catering  to  Mexican  shoppers  who 
cross  legally  for  the  day.  Corporations  are  locating  warehouses  and  plants 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  in  the  town  of  Imperial  Beach,  whose 
oceanfront  served  as  a  major  thoroughfare  for  illegal  border-crossers,  condo 
prices  have  increased  fourfold  since  Operation  Gatekeeper  was  started.  Even 
the  protests  here  don’t  have  the  same  intensity  that  they  had  in  the  early  days. 
“If  Operation  Gatekeeper  wasn’t  a  success,”  Bermudez  asks,  “would  these 
homes  sell  for  $700,000?  Would  they  put  a  school  right  next  to  the  border  or 
would  people  shop  in  a  multimillion-dollar  mall  if  it  was  overrun  with  illegal 
immigrants?” 

But  a  balloon  squeezed  only  bulges  elsewhere,  and  the  stream  of  migrants 
from  Mexico’s  interior,  who  once  swarmed  over  the  border  in  San  Diego,  are 
now  arriving  in  Arizona.  To  truly  judge  the  effectiveness  of  this  wall,  it  would 
have  to  stretch  another  1,900  miles  to  the  Gulf.  And  at  what  cost — to  govern¬ 
mental  resources,  and  to  our  national  identity  and  our  ideals? 
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RT  THE  WESTERN  END  OF  BERNflUER  STRRSSE,  I  finally  find  remnants 
of  the  Berlin  Wall:  first  a  long,  pristine-looking,  graffiti-less  section,  then  an 
eroded-looking  section — its  rebar  skeleton  revealed — seemingly  frozen  at 
the  point  when  the  wallpeckers  were  told  to  put  down  their  pickaxes  and 
leave  the  Mauer  be.  Across  the  street  is  a  simple  four-story  structure  with  a 
modernist,  wrench-shaped  observation  platform,  housing  the  Gedenkstatte 
Berliner  Mauer  (Berlin  Wall  Memorial  Center).  Inside,  there  are  collections 
of  documents  from  the  GDR  period,  witness  testimony,  and  video  displays 
on  various  aspects  of  life  on,  around,  and  behind  the  Berlin  Wall.  The  center, 
founded  in  2001,  is  the  first  such  site  to  be  created  since  the  opening  of  the 
wall  in  1989. 

The  decor  is  sober,  minimalist,  and  respectful,  as  befits  an  entity  created 
by  a  Protestant  church.  In  2006,  after  many  years  of  negotiation  and  struggle, 
the  center  has  finally  purchased  the  last  parcel  of  land  on  the  Death  Strip  be¬ 
tween  Brunnenstrasse  (the  halfway  point)  and  the  Nordbahnhof,  which  once 
again  serves  as  a  local  and  commuter  train  station.  According  to  their  spokes¬ 
person,  Christina  Lauer,  the  center  is  planning  to  turn  the  strip  into  a  large 
exhibition  space — even,  if  the  logistics  can  be  worked  out,  a  recreation  of  the 
Death  Strip  itself. 


A  piece  of  the  Berlin  Wall  .at  Criebnitzsee  (mark  ehrman). 
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“I  think  it  took  a  few  years  for  enough  time  to  pass  for  people  to  start 
wanting  to  have  some  kind  of  remembrance  here,”  she  tells  me.  A  new  genera¬ 
tion  of  Germans  is  coming  to  Berlin,  untainted  by  memories  of  Communism 
and  clamoring  for  some  information  about  the  wall,  as  do  the  hordes  of  tour¬ 
ists  who  come  here,  particularly  Americans. 

China,  too,  after  a  long  period  of  neglect,  is  finally  taking  steps  to  preserve 
and  restore  its  decaying  and  neglected  national  symbol.  After  one  scandalous 
incident  where  a  privatized  section  of  the  wall  was  used  as  a  venue  for  raves— 
yielding  trash,  graffiti,  and  excrement — the  Chinese  formed  a  government 
group  to  monitor  the  wall’s  progress.  In  2006,  they  passed  a  law  making  it  a 
crime  to  deface  the  wall.  Just  after  the  law  took  effect,  three  Inner  Mongolians 
were  detained  for  using  excavators  to  remove  earth  from  the  2,200-year-old 
Zheo  Wall— proving  that  historical  habits  die  hard.  (Belfast  offers  a  series  of 
“black  cab”  tours,  showing  visitors  around  the  peace  lines,  while  an  organiza¬ 
tion  called  Belfast  Political  Tours  does  the  city  one  better— it  provides  tours 
through  the  Catholic  neighborhoods  which  are  led  by  former  IRA  members 
until,  at  the  crossing  point  on  the  peace  lines,  the  drivers  change  and  the  sec¬ 
ond  half  is  led  by  a  former  Protestant  Militia.) 

Berlin,  a  cash-strapped  city  still  struggling  with  the  financial  costs  of  re¬ 
unification,  has  taken  a  few  steps  toward  meeting  this  rise  of  “wall  tourism.” 


The  view  from  what  was  once  Checkpoint  Charlie  on  the  Berlin  Wall  (mark  ehrman). 
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Only  in  2001  did  the  city  finally  stop  pawning  off  parcels  of  the  Death  Strip  to 
developers  and  marking  the  route  of  the  barrier  merely  with  a  double  line  of 
newly  laid  cobblestones.  Thus  it  has  fallen  to  private  parties  to  fill  in  the  gap. 

The  most  famous  of  these,  the  Museum  at  Checkpoint  Charlie,  has  been 
bringing  tourists  in  almost  since  the  Wall  was  first  erected.  Founded  by 
Rainer  Hildebrandt,  a  political  prisoner  during  the  Nazi  era,  it  is  the  most 
popular  of  the  Berlin  Wall  museums,  offering  a  series  of  kitschy  exhibits  in 
the  vein  of  Ripley’s  Believe  it  or  Not  which  unwittingly  preserve  the  shrill 
anti-Communist  hysteria  of  the  Cold  War.  It  has  been  steadily  expanding, 
taking  up  nearly  the  entire  block  at  its  prime  Friedrichstrasse  location.  Since 
Hildebrandt’s  death,  the  museum  has  been  run  by  his  widow,  Alexandra,  a 
Ukrainian  forty-five  years  his  junior  whom  he  met  after  the  wall  came  down. 
The  museum  and  Frau  Hildebrandt  have  been  making  use  of  the  extra  space 
to  offer  exhibits  on  the  worldwide  sins  of  Communism  and  the  evils  of  the 
Russian  Federation. 

In  the  summer  2006,  the  East  German  perspective  finally  landed  on  the 
tourist  map.  The  DDR  Museum — DDR  is  the  German  initialism  for  the  Ger¬ 
man  Democratic  Republic,  or  East  Germany — allows  you  to  experience  life 
in  the  Communist  period.  There  are  displays  dedicated  to  product  design  of 
mundane  items  such  as  toothpaste,  hairspray,  and  the  now-beloved,  though 
somewhat  comical,  Trabant  automobile.  They  have  recreated  a  Stasi  surveil¬ 
lance  setup  with  the  old  tube-driven  components,  which  allows  you  to  don 
the  headset  and  spy  on  someone’s  conversation.  Down  the  hall  is  a  “typical 
GDR  living  room”  with  couch,  coffee  table,  and  period  decorations.  A  micro¬ 
phone  is  hidden  behind  a  painting  in  that  room,  and  it  is  the  conversation  of 
the  people  there  that  you  can  listen  in  on. 

“We  try  to  balance  the  need  to  treat  this  period  with  respect  with  mak¬ 
ing  it  something  pop,  that  the  whole  family  could  actually  enjoy,”  says  Ste¬ 
fan  Wolle,  the  museum’s  historian.  Having  grown  up  in  East  Berlin,  forced 
throughout  his  school  years  to  mouth  inane  socialist  platitudes,  he’s  as  aware 
as  anyone  of  the  conditions  most  people  found  themselves  in  during  the  Com¬ 
munist  period. 

I  ask  him  about  his  personal  emotions  when  he  would  see  the  Berlin  Wall. 

“Hass,”  he  says,  quietly.  Hate. 

And  what  does  he  think  when  he  picks  up  the  paper  and  reads  of  these 
new  walls  going  up,  as  on  the  West  Bank,  for  instance.  “That’s  a  very  difficult 
question  for  me  to  answer,”  he  says  after  a  moment’s  reflection.  Because  to 
tell  you  the  truth,  I  actually  understand  why  the  Israelis  are  doing  it.”  □ 
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Mexico,  America,  and 
the  Continental  Divide 

I’m  sitting  at  the  bar  in  a  Depression-era  saloon  on  a  slightly  seedy  commer¬ 
cial  strip  in  Pomona,  California.  The  town  is  bathed  in  the  harsh  glare  of  an 
autumn  sun,  but  in  here  it’s  dim  and  cool,  the  light  muted  by  heavy  curtains 
and  brick  walls  and  polished  mahogany.  You  can  hear  the  muffled  click  of  bil¬ 
liard  balls  from  the  pool  tables  that  line  the  rear  of  the  room.  It’s  the  sort  of 
atmosphere  that  lends  itself  to  reminiscence,  and  my  old  friend  Mark  Cromer 
is  doing  just  that. 

Mark  is  unusual  in  this  day  and  age,  and  in  Southern  California  especially, 
because  he’s  spent  all  of  his  life,  save  a  few  years  of  college,  in  the  town  of  his 
birth.  His  grandmother  worked  behind  this  very  bar,  Mark  is  telling  me.  His 
dad  used  to  drink  here.  “When  I  was  a  little  kid  we  would  drive  by  here  and  he 
would  point  it  out.”  The  place  is  practically  a  Cromer  tradition. 

But  we’re  not  dwelling  on  family  history.  I’ve  asked  Mark  to  spend  the 
afternoon  showing  me  around  Pomona  and  explaining  how  its  evolution  has 
shaped  his  own.  It’s  not  a  distant  leap  to  make:  Mark  is  convinced  that  il¬ 
legal  immigration  has  ruined  the  town  he  loves.  And  earlier  this  year,  Mark 
set  aside  his  business  as  a  private  investigator  and  occasional  journalist — the 


Braceros  crossing  into  the  United  States,  1956  (Leonard  nadel/ national  museum  of  American). 
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latter  being  the  career  he  pursued  for  most  of  his  working  life — to  take  a  gig 
as  a  writer  for  an  outfit  called  Californians  for  Population  Stabilization.  CAPS 
was  founded  in  1986  to  promote  population  control  as  an  answer  to  environ¬ 
mental  degradation,  and  counts  among  its  early  supporters  David  Brower,  the 
late,  charismatic  leader  of  the  Sierra  Club.  In  recent  years,  CAPS  has  made 
immigration  the  primary  target  in  its  drive  “to  preserve  a  good  quality  of  life 
for  all  Californians.” 

Mark  is,  as  I  said,  an  old  friend.  He’s  middle-aged,  bluff  and  garrulous,  a 
fluent  writer  and  sometime  editor  who  prides  himself  on  his  independence 
and  disdain  for  political  cant.  His  website  is  emblazoned  with  the  legend,  “A 
liberal  with  common  sense,  or  a  conservative  who  likes  to  party?”  With  im¬ 
migration,  he’s  found  just  the  sort  of  platform  he  relishes:  a  chance  to  speak 
for  the  common  man,  to  debunk  the  platitudes  of  the  politically  correct,  and 
to  denounce  the  elites  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Most  important,  the  roots  of 
the  debate  twine  deep  in  the  story  of  his  beloved  Pomona. 

Mark  is  given  to  the  jarring,  sweeping  statement.  “Pomona  was  once  a 
vibrant  town  that  is  now  utterly  in  the  throes  of  dysfunction  and  has  been  for 
quite  some  time.”  But  as  is  also  his  wont,  Mark  is  careful  to  keep  his  analysis 
layered,  nuanced.  He  understands  that  much  of  what  happened  to  Pomona 
had  nothing  to  do  with  Mexico.  “Pomona  had,  when  I  was  a  kid,  General  Dy¬ 
namics,  the  Naval  Sea  Systems  Command,  Xerox  Military  Plating  Division, 
and  Lockheed  Martin.  GD  alone  at  the  height  of  the  Reagan  years  was  em¬ 
ploying  more  than  10,000  skilled  laborers.  It  was  a  round-the-clock  operation.” 
But  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  was  tough  on  Pomona.  “The  military-industrial 
base  got  cut  out,  we  lost  the  jobs,  and  the  town  went  into  a  spiral.” 

It’s  the  story  of  Southern  California,  the  story  of  the  Rust  Belt — the  de¬ 
cline  of  American  manufacturing  and  the  elimination  of  the  working  middle 
class.  It’s  a  theme  Mark  returns  to  repeatedly.  “You  know,  my  dad  dropped 
out  of  Pomona  High  and  went  to  work  at  Wayne  Manufacturing  and  started 
his  career  as  a  skilled  laborer.  He  doesn’t  have  a  high-school  diploma.  But  he 
made  a  living  back  then  with  his  hands.  He  worked  a  lathe  and  joined  the 
union  and  did  his  whole  thing.”  Mark’s  warming  up  for  one  of  his  populist 
volleys.  “My  parents  were  both  Republicans,  hard  core,  and  they  both  left  the 
party  because  they  felt  the  Republicans  did  what  the  Democrats  eventually 
did,  which  was  sold  out  the  working  people.”  A  little  later,  he  recasts  the  for¬ 
mula.  The  Democratic  Party  is  driving  getaway  on  the  Republican  heist  of 
the  American  skilled-labor  base.” 

Okay,  so  how  do  the  Mexicans  fit  in?  “Now  Latinos,  at  the  same  time  this 
was  happening,  as  we  were  losing  jobs  that  paid  twenty,  thirty  dollars  an  hour, 
middle-  to  high-wage  jobs  that  allowed  a  man  to  raise  his  family  on  a  working 
wage  for  a  decent  day  s  labor,  we  lose  those  jobs  but  what  did  we  get?  We  got 
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an  influx  over  fifteen,  twenty  years  of  sustained  immigration  from  Mexico  and 
Central  America. 

“What  happened  was,  starting  back  in  1986,  when  amnesty  came  in,  Po¬ 
mona  by  that  time  had  enough  illegal  immigrants  that  the  INS  opened  a  huge 
processing  bureau  on  Colt  Avenue.  There  were  lines,  I  remember,  outside  of 
that  thing,  I  mean  huge,  to  process  for  the  amnesty. 

“This  goes  back  the  better  part  of  two  decades.  And  suddenly  it  wasn’t  just 
the  Latinos  on  the  south  side  of  town,  and  it  wasn’t  Chicanos,  it  was  a  guy 
who’s  living  in  a  rental  with  his  family  four  doors  down,  there’s  one  family, 
there’s  two  families,  and  none  of  them  speak  English.  This  isn’t  just  change. 
It’s  like  painting  entirely  over,  in  broad  strokes,  multiple  coats  of  where  you 
once  were.  Where  it’s  virtually  no  longer  recognizable.” 

Yes,  well,  that’s  another  larger  story,  and  not  just  the  story  of  immigration. 
California  has  been  defined  by  growth,  since  its  early  days  of  sleepy  towns  and 
powerhouse  agriculture.  Population  in  the  Golden  State  reached  five  million 
around  1930;  it  doubled  again  in  twenty  years,  and  again  in  the  twenty  after 
that.  The  rate  of  growth  has  actually  slowed  since:  there  were  twenty  million 
residents  in  1970,  and  there  are  thirty-six  million  today.  But  change  has  re¬ 
mained  constant:  from  rural  to  urban,  from  modern  suburban  to  ramshackle 
slum,  and  more  recently,  in  some  favored  locales,  from  wasted  city  core  to 
downtown  revitalization. 

In  short,  the  world  has  turned — and  not  just  in  Pomona.  Manufacturing 
has  declined  steadily  in  the  United  States  for  the  past  thirty  years,  and  now 
accounts  for  just  10  percent  of  the  American  workforce.  Similar  declines  have 
been  recorded  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  industrialized  world.  The  union 
movement  in  the  US  has  declined  apace,  for  structural  reasons  and  due  to  its 
own  hubris.  Economic  insecurity  has  become  the  law  of  the  land,  and  there’s 
no  turning  back  the  clock.  Meanwhile,  I’ve  been  watching  the  immigration 
debates  in  Congress,  the  contest  between  the  hard  line — seal  the  border  and 
ship  all  the  undocumented  residents  out — and  the  more  moderate  guest- 
worker  schemes,  and  I  find  myself  landing  altogether  outside  the  parameters 
of  the  debate.  The  only  “solution”  I  see  to  the  immigration  “problem”  is  to 
back  off,  to  acknowledge  the  facts  on  the  ground,  and  to  open  the  border  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

It  sounds  like  a  radical  notion,  I  realize,  but  the  effect  is  largely  semantic, 
because  much  of  the  immigration  has  already  taken  place.  What  would  be 
truly  radical,  in  its  effect  on  citizenship  and  the  role  of  the  state,  would  be  to 
enact  the  enforcement  schemes  being  considered  in  Congress— arrests  and 
deportation  of  millions  of  peaceful  residents,  background  checks  at  domestic 
worksites,  and  implementation  of  a  race-based  caste  system  that  would  hold 
Mexican  immigrants  in  virtual  bondage.  Relaxing  restrictions  on  Mexican  im- 
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migration  would  be  more  realistic  and  more  reasonable,  and  1 11  go  further.  It 
is,  like  globalization,  of  which  it  is  a  part,  the  shape  of  things  to  come,  regard¬ 
less  of  our  efforts  to  stop  it.  And  a  laissez-faire  response  promises  far  better 
outcomes,  for  our  quality  of  life  as  well  as  for  the  present  and  future  immi¬ 
grants,  than  any  law  enforcement  based  alternative  might  envision. 

Put  simply,  my  argument  turns  on  three  points.  First,  there  is  no  way  to 
stop  the  continuing  migration  from  Mexico,  save  for  institution  of  a  massive 
internal  control  system,  complete  with  a  full  militarization  of  the  border,  na¬ 
tional  ID  cards,  and  wholesale  violations  of  rights  guaranteed  in  the  Constitu¬ 
tion.  In  fact,  so  far,  every  effort  to  stem  the  flow  from  the  south  has  proven 
counterproductive. 

Second,  there’s  no  urgent  need  to  stop  immigration;  to  the  contrary,  mi¬ 
grants  horn  Mexico  have  proven  a  boon  to  what’s  left  of  American  manufactur¬ 
ing,  helping  breathe  life  into  shattered  cities  and  forlorn  Rust  Belt  towns.  And 
last,  we  have  no  right  to  stigmatize  an  entire  generation  of  hardworking  people 
from  Mexico.  We  can  no  longer  insist  on  dictating  terms  founded  in  a  race- 
based  worldview  that  we,  as  a  nation,  repudiated  more  than  forty  years  ago. 


THE  FLOW  OF  MEXICANS  MOVING  NORTH  into  the  United  States  is  the 
single  largest  international  migration  taking  place  today,  in  a  world  in  which 
the  scale  of  human  migration  has  become  a  defining  feature.  A  2005  United 
Nations  study  found  that  the  number  of  migrants  on  the  planet  had  doubled 
since  1970,  with  most  of  the  movement  heading  into  advanced  countries.  Of 
all  the  advanced  countries,  the  US  has  received  more  immigrants  than  any 
other  by  half,  and  most  of  them  from  Mexico.  To  look  at  it  another  way,  close 
to  10  percent  of  all  people  born  in  Mexico  now  reside  in  the  United  States. 

That’s  the  picture  in  macro.  Closing  in  on  the  details  is  trickier,  as  much 
of  the  movement  from  the  south  is  covert,  and  illegal  immigrants  generally 
avoid  census-takers  and  government  authorities.  Most  estimates  peg  the  an¬ 
nual  number  of  illicit  border-crossings  at  something  like  one  million,  based  on 
border  patrol  apprehensions  and  on  interviews  with  migrants,  who  say  that,  if 
caught,  they  simply  keep  trying  until  they  succeed.  As  to  the  total  number  of 
illegals  in  the  United  States,  estimates  range  from  10  million — based  largely 
on  census  figures — to  more  than  20  million.  Immigrants — half  of  them  ille¬ 
gal-accounted  for  virtually  all  the  US  job  growth  since  2000. 

These  facts  might  be  startling,  even  alarming,  but  they  did  not  take  shape 
suddenly.  The  foundations  for  today’s  Mexican  immigration  were  laid  during 
World  War  II,  when  the  industrial  imperatives  of  the  war  effort  combined 
with  military  conscription  to  create  serious  labor  shortages  in  American  agri¬ 
culture.  The  upshot  was  the  Bracero  Program,  engineered  by  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
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ministration  in  early  1942,  which  established  a  formal  system  of  “guest”  labor 
to  work  the  fields,  especially  in  the  Southwest.  During  the  war  years  an  aver- 
age  of  50,000  Mexicans  made  the  round-trip  to  the  farming  districts  of  Texas, 
the  Great  Plains,  and  California. 

The  end  of  the  fighting  brought  an  end  to  the  “emergency,”  but  the  grow¬ 
ers  of  the  American  Southwest  and  the  wage-starved  peasants  of  Mexico  had 
by  then  formed  a  symbiotic  bond.  The  program  was  left  in  place,  and  soon  ac¬ 
companied  by  a  much  larger,  clandestine  flow  of  migrants.  In  1946  there  were 
32,000  braceros;  that  year,  apprehensions  by  the  INS,  always  just  a  fractional 
measure  of  illegal  migration,  reached  100,000.  In  1953,  there  were  200,000 
braceros,  and  850,000  apprehensions. 

This  massive  illegal  movement  coincided  with  McCarthyist  security  fears, 
and  by  the  early  fifties,  in  a  political  climate  remarkably  similar  to  today’s, 
demand  mounted  that  the  government  “do  something”  to  control  the  bor¬ 
der.  The  government  offered  a  two-edged  response:  Operation  Wetback,  an 
enforcement  campaign  that  resulted  in  deportation  of  more  than  a  million 
Mexicans,  and  a  simultaneous  increase  in  the  scale  of  Bracero.  It  was  a  clever 
strategy,  satisfying  both  the  growers’  demand  for  labor  and  the  political  im¬ 
perative  for  border  control.  But  it  masked  what  had  by  then  become  institu¬ 
tionalized:  the  large-scale  migration  of  low-skilled  labor  from  Mexico  to  the 
American  Southwest.  From  1956  to  the  end  of  the  decade,  Bracero  imported 
an  average  of  more  than  400,000  workers  each  year.  And  by  attending  dili¬ 
gently  to  each  employer — ensuring  that  hands  were  available  when  needed, 
and  gone  when  not;  that  they  labored  without  complaint,  and  for  bottom  dol¬ 
lar — the  INS  became  complicit  in  ignoring  contracted  wage  provisions  and 
worker  protections,  and  in  deporting  suspected  labor-organizers  and  other 
malcontents.  With  growers  and  government  working  in  concert,  the  rate 
of  INS  apprehensions  subsided,  while  migrant  fortunes  declined  steadily  in 
terms  of  wages,  housing,  and  other  basic  amenities. 

But  times  were  changing,  and  the  compromise  represented  by  Bracero 
couldn’t  hold.  By  the  early  1960s,  the  civil  rights  movement  expanded  its  man¬ 
date  to  challenge  discrimination  against  Latinos  as  well  as  American  blacks.  At 
the  same  time,  INS  officials  were  lambasted  at  congressional  hearings  that  in¬ 
vestigated  mismanagement  and  abuses  in  operating  the  “guest  worker”  program. 
Growers  responded  by  turning,  once  again,  to  the  informal  market.  Enrollments 
in  Bracero  began  a  steady  decline,  and  in  1964,  the  program  was  shut  down. 

Throughout  this  period,  Mexico  regarded  Bracero  with  suspicion,  and 
on  occasion,  moved  to  terminate  the  program  unilaterally.  Their  objections 
came  to  a  head  in  1953,  when  Mexican  negotiators  pressed  for  an  end  to  bor¬ 
der  recruitment  and  poor  wages  for  braceros.  When  their  American  counter¬ 
parts  refused  to  give  ground,  the  Mexicans  terminated  their  participation  in 
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Bracero.  The  Americans  responded  by  declaring  the  border  “open”— and  for 
three  weeks  residents  of  border  towns  in  Texas  and  California  were  treated 
to  the  spectacle  of  migrants  swarming  past  official  Mexican  roadblocks  by  the 
thousands,  to  reach  INS  recruiting  stations  on  the  northern  side.  A  New  York 
Times  photographer  captured  the  essence  of  the  contest  with  an  image  of  an 
aspiring  farmworker  standing  astride  the  border,  a  Mexican  official  holding  on 
to  one  arm  and  an  American  pulling  on  the  other.  It  was  a  tragicomic  moment 
that  demonstrated  something  crucial  in  the  dynamic  of  Mexican  migration 
north:  from  the  outset,  it  was  driven  by  American  demand  for  cheap  labor. 


THE  DEMISE  OF  THE  BRRCERO  PROGRAM  spelled  the  end  of  the  formal 
guest-worker  system,  but  not  of  Mexican  immigration  to  the  United  States. 
Over  the  following  two  decades,  the  migration  north  continued,  most  of  it 
illegal.  In  the  first  year  after  Bracero,  in  1965,  INS  apprehensions  surpassed 
100,000  for  the  first  time  in  a  decade;  five  years  later  they  reached  400,000. 
By  the  early  seventies,  with  the  number  of  illegal  residents  counted  in  the 
millions,  Congress  convened  a  series  of  hearings,  and  during  his  first  year  in 
office,  in  1977,  President  Jimmy  Carter  moved  to  double  the  size  of  the  Border 
Patrol  in  an  effort  to  combat  “this  enormous  problem.” 

Carter’s  initiative  foundered,  however,  as  agricultural  interests  and  other 
major  employers  fought  any  measure  that  might  deprive  them  of  access  to 
cheap,  easily  replaced  labor.  Migration  continued  unabated;  in  the  twenty 
years  after  Bracero  was  closed  down,  an  estimated  28  million  Mexicans  en¬ 
tered  the  US  illegally,  compared  to  1.3  million  legal  immigrants.  The  influx 
was  offset,  however,  by  a  continuing  flow  back  across  the  border.  Most  of  the 
migrants  maintained  deep  roots  in  their  homeland,  and  over  the  same  span  of 
time,  over  23  million  immigrants  returned  to  live  in  Mexico. 

This  was  around  the  time  that  my  friend  Mark  says  he  noticed  the  influx 
into  Pomona.  Mexicans  didn’t  cause  the  decline  of  his  hometown,  as  Mark 
readily  concedes,  but  they  moved  into  the  vacuum  created  by  the  collapse 
of  the  manufacturing  sector,  and  the  tide  of  strangers  drifting  into  his  old 
haunts  compounded  his  senses  of  loss  and  of  betrayal  by  the  political  system. 
His  reaction  was  shared  by  millions  of  Americans,  and  led  to  passage  of  the 
landmark  Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act,  signed  into  law  in  1986  by 
Ronald  Reagan. 

IRCA  incorporated  all  of  the  policy  elements  that  experts  agreed  should 
be  included  in  a  comprehensive  effort  to  combat  immigration.  There  were 
employer  sanctions  to  stanch  US  demand,  dramatically  heightened  border  en¬ 
forcement  to  cut  off  the  flow  from  the  south,  an  amnesty  provision  to  allow 
humane  treatment  of  those  migrants  already  resident  here,  and  a  Special  Ag- 
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ricultural  Worker  (SAW)  provision,  an  echo  of  Bracero,  to  allow  for  continued 
use  of  migrant  labor.  The  law  was  passed  by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  signed 
by  a  Republican  president.  It  was  fully  funded  and  won  the  endorsement  of  all 
but  the  most  extreme  political  elements.  Yet  in  its  implementation,  the  IRCA 
backfired  in  every  possible  way.  It  stands  now  as  a  classic  case  of  unintended 
consequences,  and  it’s  worth  taking  a  look  at  what  went  wrong. 

There’s  no  question  the  escalation  of  border  enforcement  made  crossings 
tougher,  as  evidenced  by  the  steady  rise  in  fees  paid  to  coyotes — the  smug¬ 
glers  who  charge  bounties  to  help  migrants  avoid  US  authorities.  But  as  a  wide 
number  of  studies  show,  that  didn’t  reduce  the  number  of  migrants.  Instead, 
it  forced  the  immigrants  onto  more  hostile,  more  dangerous  terrain.  More 
than  that,  it  altered  the  traditional,  cyclical  pattern  of  the  Mexican  migration. 
Rather  than  limit  the  flow  north,  the  tougher  policy  meant  that  those  immi¬ 
grants  in  the  US  stopped  returning  home.  And  since  the  husbands  couldn’t 
travel  home,  the  wives  and  children  of  migrant  workers  began  making  the 
(more)  arduous  trek  themselves  in  order  to  unite  their  families.  These  num¬ 
bers  are  hard  to  quantify,  as  the  flows  are  largely  clandestine,  but  the  migrant 
patterns  were  closely  mapped  through  extensive  interviews  conducted  by  the 
Mexican  Migration  Project,  a  joint  effort  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  University  of  Guadalajara.  “In  short,”  those  researchers  found  that  “U.S. 
immigration  and  border  policies  .  .  .  transformed  what  had  been  a  circular  flow 
of  temporary  migrants  into  a  settled  immigration  of  permanent  residents.” 

As  to  employer  sanctions,  they  quickly  became  a  test  case  highlighting 
the  flexibility  of  the  market  in  the  face  of  government  regulation.  Employers 
seeking  cheap  and  capable  workers  easily  dodged  the  law  by  accepting  bogus 
documentation — how  could  they  know  the  papers  were  false? — or  by  insulat¬ 
ing  themselves  through  using  subcontractors.  And  for  all  the  rhetoric  about 
getting  tough  on  immigration,  the  government  was  never  really  ready  to  start 
fining,  let  alone  jailing,  American  business  managers. 

One  more  unintended  consequence  of  IRCA  compounded  all  the  others: 
by  legalizing  millions  of  immigrants  who  before  were  here  without  documents, 
the  act  cut  them  free  of  their  dependence  on  family  and  community  networks 
inside  the  US.  Moreover,  the  sudden  legalization  of  so  many  marginal  work¬ 
ers — more  than  half  a  million  in  Los  Angeles  alone — swamped  mainstream 
labor  markets.  Consequently,  resident  Mexicans  capitalized  on  their  new 
legal  status  to  disperse  across  the  country.  And  new  immigrants  followed  the 
same  trend— where  in  the  1980s  two-thirds  of  Mexican  immigrants  settled 
in  California,  now  just  one -third  do,  and  the  balance  head  for  altogether  new 
destinations,  places  such  as  Iowa,  Georgia,  Oregon,  or  North  Carolina.  What 
had  been  a  movement  confined  largely  to  the  Southwest  became  a  national 
phenomenon. 
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The  failure  of  IRCA  was  followed  at  fairly  regular  intervals— 1990,  1996, 
and  2006— by  new  efforts  to  tighten  border  enforcement,  to  toughen  em¬ 
ployer  sanctions,  and  to  further  limit  immigrant  access  to  social  services.  The 
results  have  only  confirmed  what  was  learned  through  IRCA:  none  of  these 
efforts  have  put  a  dent  in  the  volume  of  Mexican  immigration.  It’s  akin  to 
the  War  on  Drugs:  in  confronting  a  broad-based,  intrinsically  human  initia¬ 
tive,  the  punitive,  disciplinary  model  simply  doesn’t  work.  In  fact,  it  generally 
makes  the  problem  worse. 

Fortunately,  from  my  point  of  view,  the  immigration  problem  isnt  a 
problem  at  all.  The  academic  critics  of  immigration,  led  by  Flarvard  econo¬ 
mist  George  Borjas,  have  worked  assiduously  to  document  the  ill  effects  of 
immigration,  but  even  their  strongest  findings  show  only  incremental  wage 
erosion  for  the  least-skilled  American  workers.  Those  effects  are  disputed  by 
other  researchers,  however,  and  are  at  least  balanced  by  ancillary,  positive  ef¬ 
fects  of  job  creation  and  the  augmenting  of  an  aging  native  workforce.  It  feels 
counterintuitive,  but  the  unemployment  rate  is  actually  lower  in  cities  with 
high  percentages  of  immigrants,  for  low-skill  workers  as  well  as  for  managers 
and  other  professionals.  Moreover,  entire  sectors  of  the  economy,  including 
agriculture  and  food  processing  but  also  construction,  hospitality  and  health 
care,  have  become  dependent  on  the  highly  motivated  immigrant  workforce. 

In  certain  specific  instances,  the  interests  of  migrants  clash  more  directly 
with  those  of  native  constituencies.  But  even  here,  my  sense  is  that  the  blame 
ascribed  to  immigrants  is  misplaced. 


IN  THE  SUMMER  OF  1969,  at  the  height  of  the  groundbreaking  Delano  grape 
boycott,  Cesar  Chavez  led  activists  and  workers  on  marathon  marches  through 
the  Coachella  and  Imperial  valleys  of  Southern  California  and  down  to  the 
Mexican  border,  there  to  demonstrate  against  the  growers’  use  of  illegal  mi¬ 
grants  to  break  strikes  in  the  fields.  It  was  a  signal  moment  for  Chavez,  dem¬ 
onstrating  a  sense  of  vision  broader  than  the  next  farm  strike  or  the  next  labor 
contract.  And  it  has  since  become  a  touchstone  for  anti-immigration  activists, 
who  are  glad  to  claim  Chavez  as  an  ally. 

“Cesar  Chavez,”  my  friend  Mark  exclaims,  wielding  the  name  like  a  cud¬ 
gel.  “Look  at  the  old  footage.  When  they  attempted  to  break  the  UFW  strikes, 
who’d  they  bring  in?  It  wasn’t  a  bunch  of  white  people  or  black  people,  it  was 
fresh  illegal  immigrants.  Cesar  went  down  there  and  formed  what  he  called 
his  ‘wet  lines’” — squads  of  ham-fisted  vigilantes,  forerunners  of  the  Minute- 
man  militias  that  have  sprung  up  since  to  defend  a  porous  border. 

This  is  central  to  Mark’s  critique:  Immigration  is  not  a  racial  issue,  but  a 
question  of  labor  supply  and  demand.  “They  don’t  like  to  talk  about  it  because 
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it’s  Cesar  Chavez,  this  iconic  saint.  But  the  fact  is  he  was  adamantly  opposed 
to  illegal  immigration  because  he  knew:  You  throw  the  culture  and  the  race 
aside  what’s  it  used  for?  It’s  harnessing  illegal  migration  to  screw  the  working 
man  in  this  country.” 

It’s  true,  that  was  Chavez’s  vision,  and  it’s  true  that,  under  Bracero  and  in 
the  years  that  followed,  growers  used  migrant  labor  to  replace  striking  farm¬ 
workers.  But  as  Chavez  himself  later  acknowledged,  the  equation  was  never 
so  simple  as  his  first  formulation.  The  workers  being  replaced  were  often  mi¬ 
grants  as  well,  making  the  line  between  “us”  and  “them”  much  harder  to  draw. 
And  for  all  the  success  the  UFW  enjoyed  in  the  popular  mind,  little  changed 
in  the  fields,  suggesting  that  the  stern  rules  of  market  for  agricultural  labor 
are  more  enduring  than  whatever  achievements  political  action  may  realize. 

Over  the  three-plus  decades  since  the  mass  marches  and  the  grape  boy¬ 
cotts  that  made  the  United  Farm  Workers  famous,  we’ve  all  come  to  a  new 
and  more  durable  understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  agricultural  labor.  The 
painful  fact  is  that  seasonal  work  on  industrial  farms  has  been  and  always  will 
be  an  entry-level  job  at  the  bottom  rung  of  the  labor  market,  too  temporary 
to  sustain  a  settled,  conventional  lifestyle.  Since  its  inception,  industrial-scale 
agriculture  has  secured  low-wage  migrants  to  exploit,  be  they  from  Oklahoma, 
as  portrayed  by  John  Steinbeck,  or  from  Mexico,  as  they  are  today.  Their 
lowly  status  appears  a  harsh  but  integral  feature  of  the  system,  and  cannot  be 
charged  against  the  next  wave  of  migrants. 

Today,  the  UFW  tacitly  acknowledges  this  reality  by  supporting  a  legal 
path  to  citizenship  for  immigrant  farmworkers  and  by  opposing  legislation  to 
seal  the  border.  That’s  a  far  cry  from  “wet  lines,”  and  a  tacit  acknowledgment 
that  their  lot  lies  with  the  immigrants  as  a  class,  and  not  with  the  winners  of 
an  occasional  contract  dispute. 

The  years  since  Cesar  Chavez’s  death  have  been  lean  ones  for  the  union 
he  founded,  and  so  the  policy  shift  might  be  seen  as  a  sign  of  its  weakness, 
not  the  maturing  views  of  Chavez’s  successors.  But  the  UFW  is  not  alone. 
Organized  labor,  long  a  fount  of  nativist  vigor,  is  now  broadly  sympathetic  to 
immigrants,  in  part  because  the  new  arrivals  are  more  political — and  more 
receptive  to  union  organizers — than  is  much  of  the  domestic  workforce. 
Thus,  in  an  address  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  AFL-CIO  president 
John  Sweeney  acknowledged  that  “occasionally  in  the  past,  there  has  been 
resistance  within  our  ranks  to  new  groups  in  society  and  in  the  workforce. 
Now  that’s  changed.  Labor’s  new  platform  calls  for  permanent  legal  status 
for  all  undocumented  workers  and  their  families,  scaled-back  employer 
sanctions  that  focus  on  violations  of  wage  and  work  rules,  and  strict  lim¬ 
its  on  guest-worker  programs.  Such  reforms,  Sweeney  said,  are  a  matter  of 
“fundamental  justice.” 
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Again,  it’s  easy  to  ascribe  this  change  of  heart  to  the  steady  decline  of  or¬ 
ganized  labor  in  America.  But  I  see  it  as  a  necessary  adjustment  to  a  changing 
world.  At  a  time  when  traditional  union  jobs  are  being  robotized  or  shipped 
overseas,  the  unions  have  recognized  the  need  for  a  more  fluid  definition  of 
the  population  they  represent.  They  need  to  globalize  as  fast  as  the  capitalists 
they  seek  to  corral. 

Globalization  implies  moving  jobs  and  technology  across  borders  and 
oceans  in  pursuit  of  the  most  efficient  combination  of  inputs.  But  when  the 
borders  divide  neighboring  countries,  the  chief  effect  of  globalization  is  inte¬ 
gration.  And  no  two  countries  have  gone  further  to  integrate  their  economies 
than  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  free  trade  agreement  that  took  effect 
in  January  of  1994  brought  dramatic  expansion  in  the  economic  interdepen¬ 
dence  of  the  two  neighbor  states:  under  NAFTA,  US  exports  to  Mexico  grew 
four-fold,  to  more  than  $100  billion,  with  roughly  half  that  material  shipped 
directly  back  across  the  border  as  finished  products.  Mexican  exports  to  the 
US  increased  even  faster  in  real  terms,  reaching  more  than  $150  billion,  and 
comprising  more  than  90  percent  of  total  Mexican  exports. 

Today,  something  like  20  percent  of  the  Mexican  economy  is  occupied 
exclusively  in  fabricating  exports  for  the  United  States.  And  more  than  half 
of  all  foreign  investment  in  Mexico  comes  from  its  neighbor  to  the  north.  As 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Dallas  noted  last  year,  “The  two  economies  now 
march  almost  in  lockstep.” 

Against  that  backdrop  of  economic  intimacy,  the  barrier  to  migration 
stands  out  as  the  exception,  not  the  rule.  Economist  Richard  Freeman,  among 
others,  has  proposed  open  borders  as  the  “radically  economic”  corollary  to 
open  markets  for  goods  and  capital.  And  while  I’m  not  ready  to  endorse  a  full 
open-borders  policy — I  can  imagine  a  boatlift  from  China  that  would  inun¬ 
date  the  Great  Plains  in  a  generation — I  see  Mexico  as  a  special  case.  We  share 
a  border,  we  share  a  continent,  and,  with  the  recent  acceleration  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  integration,  we  share  our  destiny.  With  so  much  in  common,  it  seems 
fair  to  ask  just  what  it  is  that  divides  us. 


SON  XfiVIER  DEL  BBC  WAS  DUBBED  by  its  founder  “the  White  Dove  of 
the  Desert.”  In  the  centuries  that  followed,  the  friars  and  priests  did  all  they 
could  to  see  that  the  mission  lived  up  to  its  name.  Its  two  whitewashed  tow¬ 
ers  framing  a  grand,  central  frieze  of  carved  sandstone,  the  church  looms  as 
an  ethereal,  almost  otherworldly,  presence  over  the  dry,  rocky  plain  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Valley. 

At  the  time  if  its  founding,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  church  marked  the  northernmost  reach  of  a  string  of  missions  raised  by 
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The  church  of  the  Mission  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  south  of  Tucson  (buddy  mays /corbis). 


Eusebio  Kino,  a  Jesuit  from  Italy  who  befriended  the  pacific  Indians  of  the 
Sonora  Desert  during  a  thirty-year  tour  on  the  frontier.  Mexico  then  was  ruled 
by  Spain  and  dominated  by  a  central  government  in  Mexico  City,  already  a 
metropolis  watered  by  aqueducts  and  boasting  a  university,  a  cathedral,  and 
such  emblems  of  European  modernity  as  a  printing  press.  Kino  and  his  fel¬ 
low  Jesuits  were  charged  with  the  task  of  settling  the  vast,  untamed  regions 
to  the  north.  Like  Junipero  Serra  in  California,  he  saw  his  mission  as  one  of 
enlightenment  rather  than  conquest;  their  object  was  to  extend  the  “Rim  of 
Christendom,”  winning  converts  along  the  way. 

Kino  was  a  visionary:  on  a  harsh  desert  basin  watered  by  a  river  that  ran 
dry  most  of  the  year,  he  anticipated  a  settlement  of  30,000  people  in  “another 
city  like  Mexico.”  His  plans  were  frustrated  by  the  shifting  priorities  of  his  su¬ 
periors  in  Mexico  City,  and  by  the  occasional  ravages  of  the  warlike  Apaches. 
Still,  the  little  church  Kino  founded  in  the  shadow  of  the  Tucson  Mountains 
was  still  standing  in  1775,  when  Juan  Bautista  de  Anza  passed  through  on  his 
trek  north  to  establish  the  presidio  at  San  Francisco. 

Today,  the  ancient  mission  stands  on  the  grounds  of  the  Tohono  O’odham 
Indian  Reservation,  a  desolate  patch  of  desert  reserved  for  the  original  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  valley.  There  is,  consequently,  little  development — just  a  few  for¬ 
lorn  homesites  scattered  in  the  brush.  The  border  with  Mexico  lies  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  and  the  City  of  Tucson,  first  imagined  by  Eusebio  Kino,  with  its 
bus  station  and  rail  lines  and  nearly  a  million  residents,  lies  ten  miles  north. 

I’ve  stopped  by  this  lonely  outpost  on  the  old  Spanish  trail  to  get  a  first¬ 
hand  look  at  a  more  modern  path — the  northward  route  followed  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mexican  migrants  forced  from  their  customary  corridor  by  increased 
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INS  enforcement  around  Tijuana.  The  migrants  travel  singly  or  in  groups, 
sometimes  following  a  guide  but  often  on  their  own.  They  sleep  by  day  and 
move  by  night,  the  better  to  avoid  both  the  cruel  sun  and  the  agents  of  the  US 
Border  Patrol.  The  traffic  is  clandestine  and  all  but  invisible,  but  it  crops  up 
in  aggregates — the  rise  in  activity  reported  by  the  Border  Patrol,  to  more  than 
400,000  arrests  each  year,  and  the  increasing  number  of  bodies.  Hundreds 
of  migrants  die  in  their  desert  crossing  each  year,  their  corpses  discovered  in 
gravel  washes  and  on  rocky  flats,  often  signaled  by  circling  buzzards. 

I’ve  made  the  drive  out  here  from  my  home  in  Los  Angeles  to  get  a  sense 
of  the  situation  on  the  border.  In  Tucson  I  went  by  the  offices  of  an  outfit 
called  Humane  Borders,  a  group  led  by  a  Methodist  minister  which  has  placed 
hundreds  of  “watering  stations”  at  lonely  spots  in  the  desert  to  sustain  the  des¬ 
perate  migrants.  One  of  their  innovations  was  to  map  the  locations  of  where 
migrants’  bodies  have  turned  up  in  the  deserts  south  and  west  of  Tucson;  I 
decided  to  drive  the  old  two-lane  road  that  crosses  the  region  and  see  the  ter¬ 
rain  up  close. 

Father  Kino,  who  traveled  the  Sonora  Desert  extensively,  called  this  path 
across  the  desert  toward  Yuma  “El  Camino  del  Diablo” — the  Devil’s  Highway — 
and  what  is  striking  today  is  how  little  has  changed.  There  are  half  a  dozen 
mountain  ranges  and,  between  them,  sweeping  basins  of  sandstone  and  volca¬ 
nic  rock  that  have  baked  for  millennia  in  temperatures  that  routinely  exceed 
100  degrees.  The  landscape  is  dominated  by  saguaro  cactus,  which  can  grow 
fifty  feet  high  and  take  the  better  part  of  a  century  to  mature.  You  know  them 
from  Road  Runner  cartoons,  but  seen  in  person  they  are  strangely  affecting, 
their  limbs  crooked  in  haunting,  human  poses.  I  couldn’t  help  but  wonder 
how  they  appear  to  the  migrants  who  pass  by — are  they  comforting,  with  their 
welcoming  arms,  or  do  they  only  underscore  the  lonely  nature  of  the  trek,  and 
how  little  nature  cares  for  the  fate  of  the  occasional  sojourner? 

As  it  happened,  the  week  I  drove  through,  in  October,  President  Bush 
signed  legislation  authorizing  seven  hundred  miles  of  new  fencing  along  the 
Mexican  border,  most  of  it  along  just  this  desolate  corridor.  Much  of  the  de¬ 
bate  in  Congress  turned  on  the  costs  of  building  and  maintaining  a  viable 
barrier  in  such  remote  and  inhospitable  terrain,  weighed  against  the  need 
to  secure  the  US  border  from  infiltration  by  lawbreaking  immigrants.  What 
struck  me,  as  I  drove  west  from  the  mission  at  Xavier  del  Bac,  was  the  audac¬ 
ity  of  the  project,  that  by  erecting  a  steel  barrier  across  the  vacant  wastes,  the 
government  was  attempting  to  seal  off  migratory  routes  that  have  been  active 
since  the  Puritans  were  burning  witches  in  a  small  hamlet  on  the  coast  of 
Massachusetts. 

There  is  irony  here,  as  well  as  tragedy,  because  as  the  mission  church  dem¬ 
onstrates  in  concrete  form,  this  entire  region  once  was  the  domain  of  Mexico. 
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IN  1819,  ON  THE  EVE  OF  MEXICO'S  WAR  of  independence  from  Spain,  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  John  Quincy  Adams  signed  a  treaty  with  Spain  to  establish  the 
boundaries  of  the  United  States  after  the  acquisitions  made  by  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  Adams  gave  up  all  claims  to  Texas,  while  Spain  ceded  its  lands  in 
Florida  and,  on  the  West  Coast,  the  Oregon  territory  up  to  Canada.  The  treaty 
provided  extensive  hinterlands  for  both  nations,  allowing  the  Anglo  republic 
on  the  eastern  seaboard  to  expand  west  across  the  Rockies  to  the  Pacific;  and 
the  Hispanic  society  to  the  south,  to  extend  north  and  build  out  from  the  foot¬ 
print  laid  down  by  the  early  missionaries. 

The  result  was  a  continental  division  that  appears  strange  in  light  of  the 
current  international  boundary,  but  a  fair  reflection  of  the  state  of  European 
presence  in  North  America  at  the  time  it  was  devised,  with  the  Anglo  settlers 
poised  on  the  verge  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  the  Spanish  established  in  the 
arid  Southwest.  Though  an  ardent  expansionist,  Thomas  Hart  Benton,  the  US 
senator  from  Missouri,  said  at  the  time,  “This  is  the  boundary  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  pointed  out  by  the  finger  of  nature  ...  as  proper  for 
Mexico  as  for  ourselves,  and  written  down  in  the  book  of  fate  as  the  true  and 
permanent  boundary  between  the  two  first  Powers  of  the  New  World.”  Mexico 
won  its  independence  in  1821,  but  the  logic  of  the  treaty  remained  sound,  and 
it  was  ratified  by  both  young  republics  ten  years  later. 

The  comfortable  balance  was  soon  upset,  however,  by  upheaval  in  Texas. 
The  revolution  there  was,  at  the  outset,  a  purely  internal  affair  for  the  Mexi¬ 
can  republic,  which  was  then  divided  between  centralists  and  advocates  of  a 
federal  system.  But  it  quickly  became  an  American  question,  the  immediate 
object  of  the  ambitious  doctrine  of  Manifest  Destiny.  Mexico  regarded  the  an¬ 
nexation  of  Texas,  in  1845,  as  an  act  of  American  aggression.  Their  suspicions 
were  confirmed  when,  a  year  later,  President  James  K.  Polk  sent  an  American 
Army  across  disputed  territory  to  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande.  When  Mexico 
responded  in  force,  Polk  declared  war,  dragging  a  reluctant  Congress  along. 

Better  armed  and  better  led,  the  US  Army  quickly  vanquished  every  force 
the  Mexicans  could  muster.  Yet  opposition  grew  steadily  in  Congress,  where 
the  war  exposed  fundamental  rifts  in  the  American  union.  Northern  interests 
feared  the  slaveholding  Polk  was  seeking  to  open  a  new  empire  for  slavery, 
while  southerners  like  John  Calhoun  decried  the  prospect  of  racial  mixing 
should  America  incorporate  large  numbers  of  Mexicans.  And  many  political 
leaders  recoiled  at  the  aggressive  nature  of  the  war,  marked  from  the  outset 
by  Polk’s  dispatch  of  troops  to  seize  the  territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Cali¬ 
fornia,  which  he  claimed  as  “indemnity”  for  the  cost  of  invading  Mexico  in 
the  first  place. 

To  Polk’s  frustration,  Mexico  refused  to  concede  defeat,  and  so  the  fight¬ 
ing  wore  on,  the  Americans  taking  first  the  provinces  of  the  north,  and  then 
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Between  1850  (top)  and  the  turn  of  the  twentieth  century  (bottom)  the  border  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  radically  redrawn  (university  of  nevada-lasvecas,  special  collections  /  Johns  hopkins  university). 


driving  into  Mexico  City  itself.  After  two  years  of  bloodshed,  the  president’s 
critics  grew  exasperated.  “What  more  do  you  want?”  Senator  James  Pearce 
of  Maryland  demanded  in  early  1848.  “Mexico  cannot  bring  an  army  into  the 
field.  Her  revenues  are  exhausted;  her  means  of  military  defense  destroyed; 
the  military  spirit  of  her  people  is  broken.  She  is  helpless  and  hopeless,  ex¬ 
cept  in  your  mercy.  You  propose  to  carry  the  war  further — ‘into  the  vitals 
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of  the  country.’  Not  satisfied  with  the  blood  already  shed,  do  you  thirst  for 
more?  Do  you  desire  more  towns  to  bombard,  fresh  armies  to  defeat?  When 
there  are  none  to  be  found,  will  you  rejoice  in  the  slaughter  of  the  miserable 
guerrillas?” 

The  answer  came  a  few  months  later  when  Polk,  with  Congress  on  the 
verge  of  outright  rebellion,  accepted  the  terms  of  his  conquest.  He  allowed 
Mexico  to  retain  Baja  California,  a  coastline  he  once  coveted,  but  Polk  took 
most  of  what  he  wanted — California  from  San  Diego  to  Oregon,  a  larger  Texas, 
and  everything  in  between:  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Nevada,  Utah,  and  parts  of 
Colorado.  It  was  a  huge  acquisition,  nearly  half  the  landmass  of  the  new  Mexi¬ 
can  republic,  and  it  reconfigured  the  political  shape  of  the  continent. 

The  discovery  of  gold  near  the  Sacramento  River,  in  1849,  prompted  a 
surge  of  Anglo  settlement  in  California,  but  for  much  of  the  conquered  terri¬ 
tory,  especially  along  the  northern  stretches  of  the  Rio  Grande,  from  El  Paso 
to  Santa  Fe,  the  historic  Latino  settlement  of  the  region  continued  apace. 
From  1820  to  1870,  Latino  traders,  ranchers,  and  farmers  spread  across  the 
arid  plains  in  what  the  geographic  historian  D.  W.  Meinig  has  called  “a  little- 
known  event  of  major  importance,”  in  which  a  “spontaneous  unspectacular 
folk  movement  impressed  an  indelible  cultural  stamp  upon  the  life  and  land¬ 
scape  of  a  broad  portion  of  the  Southwest.” 

In  the  years  that  followed,  American  industry  and  enterprise  transformed 
the  barren  wastelands  of  the  conquered  territory.  Rail  lines  were  built  west 
linking  Los  Angeles  through  Albuquerque  to  Denver,  and  through  Tucson  and 
El  Paso  to  New  Orleans.  Mining  boomtowns  cropped  up  in  places  like  Ajo 
and  Globe  in  Arizona,  and  Tyrone  and  Dawson  in  New  Mexico.  In  California, 
the  great  Central  Valley  gave  birth  to  new,  industrial  farms  that  operated  on  a 
scale  never  seen  before,  spreads  of  a  thousand  acres  or  more  planted  and  har¬ 
vested  by  seasonal  labor.  All  these  operations  relied  on  low-skilled,  low-wage 
workers,  and  for  a  time,  both  rail  and  farming  magnates  imported  labor  from 
Asia.  But  when  nativist  reaction  in  the  late  nineteenth  century  gave  rise  to 
laws  banning  immigration  from  China  and  then  Japan,  the  capitalists  of  the 
west  began  looking  south. 

Many  Mexicans  proved  ready  and  willing.  The  strongman  regime  of  Por- 
firio  Diaz  had  brought  industrial  development  and  economic  growth,  but  also 
dislocation  and  poverty  for  the  rural  farmers  who  constituted  80  percent  of 
the  population.  Diaz’s  overthrow,  in  1911,  precipitated  interminable  revolution 
that  left  more  than  a  million  dead,  and  millions  more  jobless  and  destitute.  Al¬ 
ready  by  the  turn  of  the  century  masses  of  landless  peasants  were  moving  to 
north-central  Mexico  to  work  in  American-owned  mines  and  railroads;  when 
American  labor  recruiters  began  to  show  up  along  the  rail  corridors  south  of 
the  border,  they  found  ample  supplies  of  cheap  labor  eager  to  take  the  next 
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step.  By  1920,  more  than  a  million  Mexicans  had  made  the  trek  north  and 
taken  up  residence  in  the  American  Southwest.  When,  in  1921,  the  federal 
government  finally  moved  to  end  the  great  migration  from  Europe,  Mexicans 
were  specifically  excluded  from  the  immigration  restrictions.  The  border  re¬ 
mained  open,  and  Mexico’s  northward  movement,  interrupted  for  a  genera¬ 
tion  by  conquest  and  political  separation,  had  resumed. 


Mexican  border  patrol,  1903  (tw.  ingersoll/  library  of  congress). 


I  HAD  LIVED  HERE  IN  LOS  RNGELES  for  three  years  when  I  made  my  first 
trip  to  Mexico  City.  I  flew  in  around  midnight  and,  peering  through  the  air¬ 
plane  window,  was  awed  by  what  I  saw.  The  lights  below  showed  up  first  in 
discrete  patches,  here  and  there,  scattered  over  the  pitch-dark  countryside. 
The  patches  increased  in  frequency  until  they  formed  a  sort  of  quilt,  set  off 
by  rectangles  of  inky  darkness.  Then  the  rectangles  filled  in,  until  the  light 
grid  blanketed  the  high-mountain  plain  as  far  as  I  could  see.  It  felt  like  a  scene 
from  Star  Wars,  when  spaceships  approach  the  mind-boggling  expanse  of  the 
Death  Star. 

Over  the  next  few  days  I  got  to  know  the  city,  or  at  least  to  explore  some 
of  its  endless  colonias,  linked  by  a  winding  tangle  of  avenues  and  boulevards. 
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It  was  mystifying,  certainly,  and  enchanting  in  the  way  of  some  meandering 
baroque  novel,  but  then  I  was  struck  with  a  sense  of  recognition:  Los  Angeles, 
my  new  hometown,  was  not  a  larger  version  of  an  American  city,  but  a  smaller 
version  of  Mexico  City.  It  had  the  same  confusion,  the  same  haphazard  pattern 
of  development,  the  same  sense  of  surprise,  as  each  neighborhood  revealed  its 
own  unique  character. 

It  is  no  great  insight,  I  suppose,  to  see  parallels  between  Los  Angles  and 
Mexico  City:  L.A.  claims  the  largest  settlement  of  Mexicans  anywhere  outside 
Mexico.  Of  roughly  10  million  people  in  Los  Angeles  County  (the  distinction 
between  city  and  county  in  this  sprawling  metropolis  is  largely  irrelevant), 
nearly  half,  more  than  4  million,  are  Latino.  Non-Hispanic  whites,  the  next 
largest  share  of  the  population,  account  for  just  30  percent  of  the  population. 
The  simple  fact:  L.A.  is  a  Latino  city,  if  it’s  anything. 

Thats  not  a  reconquista,”  as  my  friend  Mark  fears,  but  a  natural  progres¬ 
sion.  For  most  of  this  century,  Los  Angeles  was  the  place  to  which  migrant 
farmworkers  retreated  after  the  harvest  and  before  the  spring  plantings.  There 
were  barrios  where  they  felt  at  home,  where  they  found  kin  and  compatriots, 
friends  from  distant  hometowns  and  markets  where  the  clerks  spoke  Spanish. 
That  such  a  footprint  would  expand  during  a  period  of  historic  migration  is 
only  to  be  expected. 

My  sense  of  L.A.’s  Latino  nature  comes  from  living  here,  but  my  more  re¬ 
cent  inquiries  into  immigration  extended  my  horizons  a  bit.  That  is,  as  I  re¬ 
viewed  the  mapped,  state -by-state  data  from  the  most  recent  American  census, 
I  was  struck  by  a  remarkable  pattern:  those  states  with  the  highest  concentra¬ 
tions  of  Latinos  (or  as  they  are  called  by  the  census,  Persons  of  Hispanic  Ori¬ 
gins)  conform  almost  precisely  to  the  region  appropriated  from  Mexico  by  the 
United  States  in  the  1840s.  If  you  include  just  the  states  where  Latinos  com¬ 
prise  25  percent  or  more  of  the  population,  there  are  no  exceptions:  California, 
Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas.  If  you  draw  the  line  at  10  percent  Latino,  you 
get  some  others  in  geographic  proximity — Nevada  and  Colorado — and  a  few 
more  that  are  anomalous:  Illinois,  where  Mexicans  have  worked  industrial  jobs 
since  the  1920s;  New  York,  which  includes  many  non-Mexican  Hispanics;  and 
Florida,  where  Cubans  and  other  Caribbean  Latins  swell  the  count. 

In  other  words,  it’s  fair  to  say  that  Los  Angeles  is  as  much  Mexican  as  it 
is  American,  but  it’s  more  than  that.  Los  Angeles  is  the  metropolitan  seat  of 
a  broad  region  of  Anglo-Mexican  overlap  and  integration,  a  region  that  was 
given  by  one  historian  the  hybrid  name  “Mexamerica.”  It’s  an  apt  designation, 
but  it’s  too  static  to  capture  the  dynamic  nature  of  what’s  going  on.  What  the 
census  map  suggests  to  me  is  the  continuing  extension  of  Mexico’s  popula¬ 
tion  into  its  natural  hinterlands.  It’s  a  matter  of  flow,  the  demographic  equiva¬ 
lent  of  osmosis.  Remember,  in  terms  of  human  history  and  the  movement  of 
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peoples,  this  is  still  a  very  young  continent.  Five  hundred  years,  if  you  count 
the  first  landfall  of  white  men;  fewer  if  you  count  actual  settlement.  Within 
that  time  frame,  the  gradual  infill  of  peoples  is  an  ongoing  process,  far  from 
complete.  If  you  start  with  the  Anglos  in  the  east,  and  the  Mexicans  in  the 
south,  “the  finger  of  nature,”  as  Thomas  Hart  Benton  termed  it,  would  desig¬ 
nate  the  American  Southwest  as  Mexican  turf. 

This  is  a  historic  movement,  to  my  mind,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  part  of  the 
continuing,  epochal  process  of  peopling  the  continent,  but  that  doesn’t  mean 
it’s  antique.  The  great  American  movement  west  took  place  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  around  the  time  Horace  Greeley  exhorted  the  young 
men  of  his  generation  to  “Go  West!”  The  Mexican  movement,  by  contrast,  got 
under  way  fifty  years  later,  with  Greeley’s  clarion  call  replaced  by  the  more 
prosaic  but  no  less  compelling  lure  of  the  American  dollar. 

Beginning  around  the  close  of  Mexico’s  revolution,  in  certain  districts, 
and  then  entire  regions,  elders  turned  to  the  young  men  and  said,  “Go  North!” 
The  migration  waxed  in  the  early  part  of  the  century,  stalled  during  the  De¬ 
pression,  resumed  with  Bracero,  and  reached  critical  mass  only  in  the  last 
twenty  or  thirty  years.  It’s  happening  today.  It’s  happening  now.  And  while 
the  boulevards  and  barrios  of  Los  Angeles  and  Fresno  and  El  Paso  are  crowded 
with  newcomers,  there  is  ample  room  in  the  transitional  suburbs  and  decay¬ 
ing  industrial  strips  of  San  Antonio  and  Phoenix  and,  yes,  Pomona,  to  accom¬ 
modate  a  new  generation  of  pilgrims. 

This  long  view  should  be  a  sobering  one  for  anyone  seeking  to  stanch  the 
tide  by  police  action,  physical  barriers,  or  regulatory  obstacles.  Consider  what 
our  own  ancestors  endured  on  their  trail  across  the  continent — the  depriva¬ 
tion,  the  hardship,  the  risk.  Looking  back  from  our  more  comfortable  time,  it 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  settlers  would  embark  across  burning  deserts 
and  snowbound  mountains,  expose  themselves  and  their  families  to  hunger, 
weather,  and  attack  by  hostile  Indians.  Yet  we  see  the  same  feats  of  endurance 
and  faith  performed  by  thousands  of  Mexicans  every  day — trekking  across 
searing  deserts,  squeezing  through  flimsy  tunnels,  cramming  into  dark,  air¬ 
less  compartments  in  border-running  trucks,  and,  once  inside  the  US,  dodg¬ 
ing  armed  authorities  to  hunt  for  work  despite  legal,  linguistic,  and  cultural 
barriers.  These  latter-day  migrants  show  all  the  heroics  and  fortitude  of  the 
frontiersmen;  they  seem  just  as  likely  to  survive  and,  eventually,  to  thrive. 


WHAT  THE  CENSUS  MAP  ILLUSTAATES  is  the  degree  to  which  the  border 
has  failed  to  shape  the  flow  of  population.  What  the  map  does  not  show  is 
what  the  border  does  do:  it  demarks  the  terms  of  relations  between  people, 
depending  on  where  they  come  from.  That  is,  most  of  the  Mexicans  reflected 
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in  the  census  crossed  the  border  illegally,  and  so  long  as  they  remained  on  the 
American  side,  they  lived  their  lives  outside  the  law — in  terms  of  compliance, 
certainly,  but  also  outside  its  protection.  For  however  long  it  took  before  they 
became  naturalized,  they  were  consigned  to  an  underclass  with  strict  limits 
on  their  rights  and  opportunities.  The  same  outsider  status  persists  today  for 
a  huge  category  of  people — 10  million,  perhaps  20  million — and  for  all  those 
to  come. 

The  border  also  marks  another  distinction,  albeit  one  diminished  by  years 
of  amalgamation,  and  that  is  race.  To  my  mind,  that  question  lies  at  the  root 
of  most  of  the  nativist  fears  and  protests:  those  who  oppose  Mexican  immi¬ 
gration  recoil  at  the  prospect  of  even  more  brown-skinned  neighbors.  But  if 
you  put  it  plainly,  most  anti-immigrant  activists  will  vehemently  object  to  that 
characterization.  My  friend  Mark,  for  example,  says  he  has  no  problems  with 
Mexicans  per  se,  just  the  cultural  baggage  they  bring  from  Mexico.  “It’s  just 
quality  of  life,”  he  says,  as  we  wheel  along  one  of  Pomona’s  suburban  boule¬ 
vards.  “Look,”  he  says,  and  he  points,  and  lying  there  on  its  side,  as  if  on  cue,  is 
an  empty  shopping  cart.  “Shopping  carts,  right?  All  over  the  place  .  .  .  It’s  just 
an  attitude  of,  we’re  going  to  be  here,  we’ll  take  our  shopping  carts,  we’ll  go 
to  the  store,  which  is  what  they  would  do  in  Mexico,  and  we’ll  leave  it  in  the 
front  yard,  let  it  fall  over.  You’re  living  the  life  that  you  would  live  in  Mexico, 
it’s  just  a  little  easier  to  do.” 

I  press  the  point,  suggesting  that  Mark’s  antipathy  toward  the  immigrants 
has  a  racial  element  underlying  it,  but  he’s  not  biting.  “I  wouldn’t  care  if  these 
people  came  from  Denmark;  there  are  just  too  many  goddamn  people.”  Okay, 
I’ll  take  that  statement  at  face  value,  but  even  if  Mark  is  truly  color-blind,  many 
of  his  cohorts  are  not.  On  this  score  I’ll  borrow  from  one  of  Mark’s  political 
heroes,  Pat  Buchanan.  In  his  recent  book  State  of  Emergency:  The  Third  World 
Invasion  and  Conquest  of  America,  Buchanan  worries,  “Will  the  American  South¬ 
west  become  a  giant  Kosovo,  a  part  of  the  nation  separated  from  the  rest  by 
language,  ethnicity,  history,  and  culture,  to  be  reabsorbed  in  all  but  name  by 
Mexico  from  whom  we  took  these  lands  in  the  time  of  Jackson  and  Polk?” 

As  to  the  Southwest  being  “reabsorbed,”  my  answer  would  be  that  it’s  al¬ 
ready  largely  occurred.  Where  I  differ  with  Buchanan,  and  with  Mark,  is  that  I 
regard  this  development  as  evidence  of  the  genius  of  the  American  system,  not 
of  its  vulnerability.  It’s  an  old  saw  but  it  bears  repeating  here:  we  are  a  nation  of 
immigrants,  united  more  by  allegiance  to  the  ideal  of  liberty  than  any  common 
ancestry.  I  can  report  from  personal  experience  that  Los  Angeles  may  not  feel 
like  Philadelphia — nor  is  it  “separated”  like  Kosovo.  The  roads  are  open,  the 
people  are  generally  friendly,  and,  despite  my  limited  Spanish,  I’ve  never  felt 
slightest  bit  unwelcome  as  a  sojourner  in  Mexamerica. 

Buchanan  goes  further  in  his  book,  warning  that,  “by  2050  Americans  of 
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European  descent  will  be  a  minority  in  the  nation  their  ancestors  created  and 
built.  No  nation  has  ever  undergone  so  radical  a  demographic  transformation 
and  survived.”  Maybe,  but  again  he  fails  to  account  for  the  unique  nature  of 
the  United  States.  Never  the  home  to  any  single  people— Buchanan  fudges  the 
point  with  the  polyglot  term  “European” — America  was  from  the  beginning  an 
amalgam:  there  were  British  colonies,  populated  by  Germans  and  Dutch  and 
Irish  as  well  as  the  English,  but  also,  in  succession,  slaves  from  Africa,  Fiench 
territories,  Spanish  cessions,  and  then  the  invasion  of  Mexico. 

At  each  step  along  the  way,  Buchanan’s  spiritual  forebears  raised  concerns 
similar  to  those  he  voices  today.  John  C.  Calhoun,  for  example,  opposed  any 
incursion  into  Mexico  for  fear  of  corrupting  the  conquerors.  “Ours  is  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  white  man,”  Calhoun  declared  on  the  Senate  floor  in  1848. 
“Are  we  to  associate  with  ourselves  as  equals,  companions,  and  fellow  citizens, 
the  Indians  and  mixed-race  peoples  of  Mexico?  I  would  consider  such  associa¬ 
tion  as  degrading  to  ourselves  and  fatal  to  our  institutions.”  The  expansion¬ 
ists  of  the  time  responded  in  the  same  tenor:  Lewis  Cass,  former  secretary 
of  state  and  an  ally  of  Polk,  proposed  that,  “We  do  not  want  the  people  of 
Mexico,  either  as  citizens  or  subjects.  All  we  want  is  a  portion  of  their  terri¬ 
tory,  which  they  nominally  hold,  generally  uninhabited,  or,  where  inhabited 
at  all,  sparsely  so,  and  with  a  population  which  would  soon  recede,  or  identify 
itself  with  ours.” 

Both  sides  of  that  debate  appear  antiquated  and  shortsighted  today,  and 
Buchanan’s  view  should  be  regarded  in  the  same  light.  To  our  credit,  and  at  no 
small  cost,  Americans  have  learned  to  look  past  categories  of  race  and  heritage 
to  find  virtue  in  tolerance  and  strength  in  diversity.  In  fact — and  this  should 
be  taken  as  a  sign  of  things  to  come  as  well  as  of  things  past — It  was  the  arrival 
of  this  new  consciousness  that  spelled  the  end  of  the  Bracero  Program. 

Bracero  was  designed  with  the  best  intentions,  and  in  collaboration  with 
the  Mexican  government.  Employers  were  required  to  certify  that  no  domestic 
workers  would  be  displaced  by  immigrants,  and  the  braceros  would  be  guar¬ 
anteed  a  “prevailing  wage”  that  in  no  case  was  to  sink  below  the  US  minimum 
wage.  The  Mexican  representatives  made  sure  that  recruitment  would  take 
place  in  Mexico  City  and  not  at  the  border,  in  order  to  prevent  destabilization 
of  their  domestic  labor  market. 

That  was  the  theory.  In  practice,  Bracero  represented  another  episode  in 
our  long  history  of  racial  castes,  supplying  growers  with  unlimited  supplies  of 
low-cost  labor  that  could  be  exploited  with  impunity  and  jettisoned  for  the  off¬ 
season.  Efforts  by  the  government  to  enforce  wage  rates  or  workplace  rules 
were  met  with  defiance  as  the  growers  simply  returned  to  the  illegal  market; 
to  regain  their  allegiance,  the  INS  systematically  ignored  abuses  and  itself  en¬ 
gaged  in  wholesale  violations  of  workers’  and  civil  rights.  In  Texas  especially, 
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where  Mexicans  supplanted  black  slaves  as  the  preferred  labor  force  in  the 
cotton  fields,  Mexicans  were  disparaged  in  the  same  fashion  as  blacks,  and 
subjected  to  the  same  segregation;  they  were  routinely  barred  from  restau¬ 
rants,  from  public  toilets,  and  from  theaters. 

That  was  fine  with  the  growers,  fine  with  the  dominant  white  culture  in 
Texas,  and,  for  a  time,  fine  with  the  federal  government.  What  changed  was 
not  the  economics  of  the  labor  market— that  dynamic  remains  much  the  same 
today — but  the  political  climate  in  America.  The  civil  rights  movement  and  a 
more  progressive  labor  movement  combined  in  the  early  1960s  to  challenge 
discrimination  against  Latinos  as  well  as  American  blacks,  and  Bracero  be¬ 
came  a  focus  of  critique.  What  was  essentially  a  race-based  program,  which 
enlisted  the  government  in  designating  an  entire  class  of  workers  for  separate 
and  unequal  treatment,  would  be  tolerated  no  longer.  At  the  same  time,  offi¬ 
cials  at  the  US  Department  of  Labor  began  to  challenge  the  INS  and  the  grow¬ 
ers  through  more  aggressive  enforcement  of  contract  provisions.  It  was  more 
than  coincidence  when,  in  the  waning  days  of  the  program,  Lee  Williams  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  denounced  Bracero  as  “legalized  slavery.” 

My  point  is  not  to  make  accusations  or  ascribe  blame,  but  to  suggest  that 
taking  a  longer  view  of  the  migration  north  might  lead  to  some  different  con¬ 
clusions  about  how  the  migrants  should  be  perceived,  and  how  they  should 
be  treated.  My  friend  Mark,  and  his  champion  Buchanan,  would  defy  the  un¬ 
derlying  forces  of  geography  and  demography  to  draw  a  bright  line  harking 
back  to  our  racially  chauvinist  heritage.  They  represent  the  “right”  side  of  the 
current  political  debate.  The  “left,”  as  codified  in  the  bill  passed  last  year  by 
the  Senate,  would  resurrect  the  guest-worker  concept,  providing  for  natural¬ 
ization  of  immigrants  only  after  an  extended  period  of  servitude,  forced  de¬ 
partures,  and  family  separation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  prospect  is  not  only  odious  but  also  untenable, 
considering  the  current  state  of  political  and  racial  consciousness  in  America. 
Specifically  in  regard  to  guest  workers,  leaders  from  both  labor  and  the  Latino 
community  have  promised  vigorous  opposition.  “A  new  guest-worker  program 
built  on  the  failed  policies  and  models  of  the  past  cannot  be  the  centerpiece 
of  our  national  immigration  policy,”  John  Sweeney  told  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  in  2001.  At  the  same  hearing,  National  Council  of  La  Raza  pres¬ 
ident  Raul  Yzaguirre  reprised  the  “highly  negative”  history  of  Bracero,  and 
promised  to  fight  “all  proposed  expansions  to  these  programs  because  they 
undercut  workers  rights  by  offering  few  labor  protections,  tie  workers  to  indi¬ 
vidual  employers,  and  provide  no  opportunities  for  adjustment  of  status.” 

Both  approaches  now  under  consideration  in  Congress  appeared  rooted 
in  an  earlier  time,  preserving  distinctions  of  ethnicity  and  nationality  and  sub¬ 
verting  the  simple  truth  of  America  as  a  nation  united  by  precepts  of  equality 
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and  economic  and  cultural  liberty.  The  phenomenon  of  northward  migration 
from  Mexico  presents  a  policy  conundrum,  but  also  an  opportunity.  Instead  of 
asking  why,  we  can  pose  the  question,  Why  not? 

Rather  than  fortify  the  border,  another  exercise  in  the  failed,  punitive 
mode,  why  not  open  it,  granting  open-ended  visas  to  all  Mexicans  who  apply, 
and,  later,  citizenship  to  any?  New  entrants  would  have  the  same  obstacles 
financial,  linguistic,  cultural — as  their  predecessors,  factors  that  would  tend  to 
mitigate  any  sudden  rush  north.  With  the  traffic  aboveboard,  security  would 
improve,  and  the  coyotes  would  be  put  out  of  business  immediately  and  en¬ 
tirely.  An  open  border  might  even  slow  northward  movement  by  restoring  the 
southward  leg  of  the  migration  cycle,  allowing  Mexican  families  to  stay  rooted 
in  their  homelands  rather  than  resettling  far  from  their  kin  and  traditions. 

Remember,  the  groundwork  has  already  been  laid,  by  NAFTA,  and  by  the 
migration  that’s  already  taken  place.  And  Europe  has  shown  the  way,  creating 
a  common  market — and  an  economic  powerhouse — of  twenty-five  distinct 
and  prideful  nations.  Our  North  American  Common  Market  is  already  estab¬ 
lished  in  regard  to  trade  and  capital;  open  flows  of  people  would  only  com¬ 
plete  the  picture. 

What  of  America?  The  future,  of  course,  is  impossible  to  predict.  Our 
country  is  changing,  that  much  is  certain,  and  I  think  that’s  what  spurs  people 
like  Pat  Buchanan  and  my  friend  Mark  alike.  They  want  to  alert  the  citizenry 
before  it’s  too  late,  but  they’re  trying  to  turn  back  the  clock.  What  they  see  as 
realism,  I  see  as  nostalgia.  The  day  of  Mark’s  father,  of  the  unskilled  worker 
taking  home  a  middle-class  paycheck,  is  gone,  and  no  amount  of  recrimina¬ 
tion  will  change  that.  Instead  of  yearning  for  that  time — a  time  when  Ameri¬ 
can  society  was  tacitly  defined  by  racial  caste — we  can  affirm  our  commitment 
to  the  ideals  of  equality  and  opportunity,  by  looking  to  the  future,  by  embrac¬ 
ing  Mexicans  as  our  brethren  in  what  is  still  a  new  world,  and  as  partners  in 
building  an  open,  dynamic,  and  optimistic  society.  □ 
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LUIS  ALBERTO  URREA 


Walking  Backward  in  the  Dark 

So,  the  jury  says,  once  upon  a  time  you  fed  the  poor. 

You  couldn’t  see  the  ground  for  the  wreckage. 

If  the  women  had  dysentery  behind  their  sheds 
the  earth  turned  green  and  red  and  yellow 
and  you  couldn’t  tell  what  was  food  and  what 
was  shit  and  all  your  Jim  Morrison  songs 
were  without  avail.  No  prayers  in  your  head 
took  the  smell.  The  only  relief  was  the  smoke. 

Tijuana’s  dead  dogs,  flat  cats,  starvation  cows, 
and  highway  horses  split  open  by  retired 
Illinois  Macks  hauling  a  load  of  American  chairs 
into  Baja  were  drenched  in  a  rain  of  diesel,  fired 
up  with  torches:  their  ribs  made  smoking  cages 
to  catch  your  vision,  charred  hearts 
sacrificed  to  carrion  crows. 

You  couldn’t  see  home  on  burning  days, 
the  veils  of  flesh-fired  fog  cut  the  sky  in  half. 

You  took  them  clothes  on  their  burning  hills, 
took  them  water  in  white  jugs,  took 
frozen  doughnuts  and  cans  of  donated  corn. 

You  went  in  the  name  of  whatever  God  you’d  cobbled 
together  from  your  nightmares  and  your  hopes. 

Head  lice  fell 
by  the  thousands. 
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This  was  the  dream. 


Late,  from  Mexico,  you’d  rise 
to  the  neon  lightning  of  America,  you’d  rise 
stinking  of  dogs  and  filthy  women’s  armpits,  rise 
covered  in  the  sweat  of  men  who  kill  themselves 
mining  for  garbage  in  coats  made  of  plastic  bags. 
Bloodmud  was  caked  on  your  running  shoes. 

Too  tired  to  run.  Undone  by  days  and  days 
talking  to  people 
with  no  teeth. 

Home,  your  sweet  rock-and-roll  boys,  so  pretty 

with  their  Bowie  hair  and  their  painted  girlfriends, 

all  your  best  friends  so  dangerous  with  their  Marlboros, 

doing  their  all-night  hang  at  the  doughnut  shop 

you  peeled  a  sheet  of  skin  off  the  back 

of  a  child  boiled  by  overturned  cooking  pots 

of  lard 

after  their  gigs  at  strip  bars  and  bowling  alleys. 

Coffee  and  bear  claws. 

What  were  you  supposed  to  tell  them? 

Was  Elvis  Costello  cooler  than  Joe  Jackson? 

That  you  knew  where  the  immigrants  were  born? 

A  Gibson  SG  smokes  a  Les  Paul  any  day,  man, 
but  a  Les  Paul  is  ten  times  better 
than  a  Strat  if  you’re  even  going  to  think  about 
“Dazed  and  Confused.” 

People  eating  run-over  alley  dogs. 
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Ian  Dury  and  the  Blockheads  buttons 
she  tried  to  abort  her  rape-baby  with  a  wire 
on  leather  jackets. 

You  didn’t  even  try  to  sleep. 

It  was  too  quiet. 

2:00  A.M. 

3:00  A.M. 

Televisions  then  signed  off — showed  bleached  film 
of  American  flags,  static,  or  test  patterns: 
that  Indian  chief  in  the  middle  looking  lost 
like  you.  You  had  meant  to  learn  to  dance. 

You,  Emperor  of  Maggots. 

That  night  you  knew, 
that  night  it  hit  you 
you  were  walking 
invisible 

the  abandoned  miles  of  bedtime 
Clairemont  Drive:  duplexes  smelling  like  pot, 
your  high  school  already  looking  small  as  a  fossil. 
John  Lennon  shot  in  the  head. 

You’d  been  holding  down  a  screaming  girl 
as  a  doctor  peeled  scabs  off  her  face 
as  blood  lipsticked  her  mouth. 

Before  you  found  out. 
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Walking.  Clocking. 

Quarter  mile. 

Half  mile. 

Mile. 

Ahead,  almost  black  against  the  greater  black, 
that  man.  Facing  you, 
moving  away. 

You  squinted,  sped  up:  he  backed  away. 

You  had  to  catch  up  to  him— it  was  all  in  that 
crazy  son  of  a  bitch  hurrying  backward  into  midnight: 
it  was  all  there,  in  him,  and  when  you  got  close, 
started  to  say  it,  he  spat  at  you, 
backed  away  running. 

You 

Stopped. 

No  moon.  No  stars.  Maybe  a  Camaro 

with  glasspacks  raced  a  ’68  Mustang  to  the  stoplight. 

You  had  a  notebook  in  your  back  pocket. 

It  was  too  dark  to  write 
what  you  needed  to  say: 

I  have  to  get  away  from  here. 
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ROBIN  EKISS 


Vanitas  Mundi 


To  make  perfume  from  an  iris, 
you  have  to  mash  the  roots 
but  leave  the  petals  intact, 

as  in  vanitas  mundi,  skeletons 
are  made  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
not  the  dour  bones. 

It’s  this  way  with  any  form 
of  pleading:  please  begins 
with  plea — linguistic  insurgency 

driven  by  a  sense  of  urgency, 
not  the  sort  of  error  in  logic 
a  “war  on  terror”  implies. 

Hidden  inside:  the  ornamental 
edge  of  understanding, 
returned  to  us  through  language — 

moving,  but  rootless, 
like  spent  blood 
circling  the  veins. 

The  consolation  of  physics 
is  art:  scoliotic  curve 
of  the  earth,  cello 

that  was  Adam’s 
first  knowledge 
of  women’s  pinched  waists, 
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gland  of  a  mussel  that  dyes 
the  emperor’s  robes 
imperial  purple.  Like  hell 

or  hello,  homonym 

or  homophone,  who  prey 
on  each  other’s  predicate, 

what  can  we  know 
of  the  world 

but  every  measure  of  regret 

carried  in  a  word 

with  the  gravity  of  air: 
begot,  beget,  begin. 
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TOM  SLEIGH 


Airport  Economy  Inn 


No  one  speaking,  nothing  moving 

except  for  the  way  the  snow  keeps  falling, 
its  falling  a  kind  of  talking  in  the  dark 
while  all  across  the  valley  we  keep  on  sleeping 

in  the  separate  conditions  of  our  dreaming. 


His  face  all  overgrown  with  concern 

the  newsman’s  mouth  says  whatever  it’s  saying, 
explosions  going  off,  sound  turned  down,  wind 
ripping  at  some  twanging  strip  of  metal. 

My  friend’s  voice  keeps  murmuring  in  my  head, 


murmuring  she’s  stressed  by  going  out 

with  two  men  at  once,  worrying  they’ll  cross 
and  she’ll  lose  them  both,  she’s  starting 
to  drink  and  smoke  too  much,  love’s 

making  her  a  liar,  a  chimney  head,  an  alky. 
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No  one  speaking,  nothing  moving  but  snow 

falling,  falling,  burying  this  motel 

with  its  take-out  menu,  New  Standard  Bible, 

checkout  time  n  a.m., 

smiley  face  envelope  to  leave  the  maid  a  tip: 


out  in  the  hall  someone’s  pounding 

on  the  ice  machine,  one  hand  beating  rhythm  to 
fuck  it  fuck  it  fuck  it  fuck  it ..  . 

Reveries  of  living  here  year  after  year, 

scalloped  walls,  cottage  cheese  ceiling. 


plaster  hands  praying  on  the  checkout  counter, 

complimentary  doughnuts  hoarded  in  the  ice  bucket 
do  not  disturb  credit  card  imprint 
Room  401’s  one  of  our  regulars 

.  .  .  food,  god,  death,  money,  a  tv  clicker 


to  push  the  world  back  and  bring  it  closer, 

fantasies  of  lust  so  ridiculous  and  charmed 
you  need  two  king  beds  and  a  mirrored  ceiling. 
No  one  speaking,  nothing  moving 

but  for  the  screen  lighting  up  with  bombs  falling 
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through  shifting  fortunes  of  the  soldier 

on  a  stretcher,  body  gone  limp, 

lost  in  glare  spilling  off  a  Humvee’s  side 

that  keeps  hearselike  pace  with  the  stretcher  moving 

above  the  stretcher’s  shadow. 


No  one  speaking,  nothing  moving, 

my  eyes  close,  I  drift  and  doze, 

dissolving  to  jags,  chunks,  splinters, 

flake  piling  on  flake  erasing  diamond-cut  angles 

of  every  crystal  swirling  through  streetlight 


before  fading  back  into  parking-lot  gloom  as  these  lines  stretch  out 

and  return  to  the  margin 

as  if  nothing  can  stop  this  pattern 

from  repeating,  words 

telling  it  in  irregular  shifts  of  rhythm 


while  the  crawl  keeps  crawling  at  the  bottom  of  the  screen. 
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TOM  SLEIGH 


Last  Broadcast 


“We,  the  most  faraway  people 
the  last  of  the  free 
by  our  remoteness 
even  here  we  know 
that  those  who  know 
are  by  their  very  ignorance 
beyond  us  there’s  nothing 
and  our  invaders 
bowing  in  submission, 
won’t  keep  them  in  their  arrogance 
Pillagers  of  the  world — 
their  cupidity,  a  poor  one 
East  and  West  they 
have  more. 

drives  them  to  rapine, 


on  the  earth, 
shielded  until  today 
and  obscurity, 
what  everybody  knows: 
little  about  us 
convinced  we  are  a  prize: 
but  rocks  and  waves 
more  deadly  than  these — 
escaping  in  a  boat 
from  killing  us. 
a  rich  enemy  excites 
their  avarice  for  power, 
devour,  and  still  they  must 
Rich  or  poor,  their  greed 
robbery,  butchery — 
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and  this 


they  call  ‘government.’ 


Everywhere  they  are 
in  desolation — and  this 


is  wiped  out 
they  call  ‘peace.’” 


after  Tacitus 


s9?.\NG  2o0^ 

CRITIC'S  NOTEBOOK 


David  J.  Morris 

The  Image  as  History 

Clint  Eastwood's  Unmaking  of  an  American  Myth 


History  is  always  the  interpretation  of  the  present. 

— George  Herbert  Mead 

In  a  speech  delivered  on  August  30,  2005,  the  eve  of  the  sixtieth  anniversary 
of  the  American  victory  over  Japan,  President  Bush  declared,  “In  World  War  II, 
wherever  our  troops  raised  the  flag  of  victory,  they  would  also  sow  the  seeds 
of  liberty,  and  as  a  result,  the  world  is  better  off.”  The  speech,  delivered  at  the 
North  Island  naval  air  base  near  San  Diego,  was  a  typical  rhetorical  perfor¬ 
mance  from  the  president  in  that  it  was  long  on  grandeur  and  patriotic  fervor 
and  gestured  heavily  toward  the  eternal  themes  of  duty  and  honor  and  sacri¬ 
fice,  themes  the  president  is  mysteriously  presumed  to  know  a  lot  about.  While 
he  never  came  out  and  said  it,  never  came  out  and  placed  the  torch  into  the 
waiting  hands  of  the  troops,  Bush  took  pains  to  compare  our  current  lot  with 
that  of  the  World  War  II  generation,  in  one  breath  talking  about  “bringing  ter¬ 
rorists  to  justice  in  Iraq,”  in  the  next  rhapsodizing  about  “the  power  of  freedom 
to  transform  the  bitterest  of  enemies  into  the  closest  of  friends.”  Jerry  Coleman, 
the  official  announcer  for  the  San  Diego  Padres  and  a  World  War  II  fighter 
pilot  who  proceeded  the  president  to  the  rostrum  put  it  even  more  bluntly: 
“The  greatest  generation  is  right  now.  They’re  out  there  looking  at  me.” 

Like  so  much  official  oratory  nowadays  about  Iraq  and  the  misnamed  war 
on  terror,  the  V-J  Day  observance  at  North  Island  was  an  attempt  by  the  admin¬ 
istration  to  poach  some  of  the  moral  purpose  of  the  Good  War  for  their  own 

Joe  Rosenthal's  famous  photograph  of  marines  raising  the  American  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  (corbis) 
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political  purposes,  namely  to  link  the  Iraq  War  dead  with  the  one  conflict  in 
our  recent  national  history  that  is  ethically  rock  solid.  Rarely  a  month  goes  by 
without  either  the  president  or  the  vice  president  appearing  at  a  VFW  hall  in  a 
red  state  and  trying  their  damnedest  to  justify  American  casualties,  sermonizing 
about  the  sacrifices  of  the  Greatest  Generation  within  the  context  of  the  ongo¬ 
ing  debate  about  American  policy  in  Iraq.  This  is  more  than  just  garden-variety 
political  stagecraft.  Bringing  up  World  War  II,  and  the  indelible  images  associ¬ 
ated  with  it,  is  a  sort  of  rhetorical  atom  bomb  for  our  times.  Doing  so  is  a  lot  like 
comparing  a  foe  of  whatever  sort  to  Adolf  Hitler:  it’s  a  terrific  way  to  end  debate, 
because  who  would  dare  to  question  the  sacrifices  of  our  forefathers  who  fought 
at  Midway  or  Normandy  or  Iwo  Jima?  Who  would  dare  to  impugn  the  justice  of 
their  cause?  Even  Democrats,  who  have  only  recently  proven  themselves  to  be 
something  other  than  born  losers,  aren’t  that  stupid. 

As  our  post-9/11  world  grows  ever  murkier  and  more  troubling,  we  grasp 
for  that  precious  set  of  symbols  and  images  which  helps  steady  us  as  a  nation 
and  evokes  the  time  when  everyone  seemed  to  be  pulling  together,  the  time 
where  the  issues  and  our  enemies  were  clear.  The  darker  the  news  from  Iraq 
gets,  the  more  we  need  our  sanitized  view  of  World  War  II  to  make  us  feel 
better  about  ourselves.  Not  even  our  national  creation  myth,  the  Revolution¬ 
ary  War,  with  its  undercurrent  of  an  interfamily  squabble  with  the  Brits,  can 
compare  to  World  War  II  in  its  palliative  effects.  And  it  is  exactly  this  mythic, 
sentimental  view  of  World  War  II  as  the  Good  War  that  makes  it  so  useful 
to  politicians.  Wielding  the  war  and  its  lexicon  of  finest  hours  and  arsenals  of 
democracy  in  speeches  and  campaign  oratory  allows  politicians  to  sanctify  the 
fallen  and  quell  dissent  over  the  current  war,  the  cudgel  going  something  like: 
The  Greatest  Generation  didn’t  whine,  they  came  together,  put  their  heads  down, 
and  beat  back  a  common  enemy  that  attacked  the  homeland.  If  only  we  could  be  as 
good  as  our  grandfathers!  And  as  American  casualties  have  continued  to  mount 
and  the  war  has  grown  increasingly  unpopular,  the  president  and  his  lieuten¬ 
ants  have  grown  correspondingly  reliant  upon  the  images  of  World  War  II  to 
bolster  support  for  the  Iraq  misadventure. 

Americans  are  perhaps  the  most  individualistic  people  in  the  world,  and 
there  is  little  else  that  really  gets  us  going  like  a  good  war,  and  politicians 
have  known  this  for  a  long  time.  Whenever  presidents  or  other  national  lead¬ 
ers  hope  to  inspire  the  public  they  grasp  for  the  language  of  war:  there’s  the 
LBJ  s  War  on  Poverty,  Reagan’s  War  on  Drugs,  the  War  on  AIDS,  to  name 
only  a  few.  Nevertheless,  World  War  II,  or  at  least  the  popular  Disneyfied  ver¬ 
sion  of  it  that  has  been  propagated  by  the  likes  of  Stephen  Ambrose  and  Tom 
Hanks,  remains  one  of  the  administration’s  chief  literary  tools  in  its  mission 
to  distract  us  from  the  fact  that  Iraq  is  arguably  the  most  profligate  war  in 
American  history. 
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We  have  Hollywood  to  thank  for  our  fascination  with  World  War  II.  For 
better  or  worse,  the  movies  are  where  we  dream  as  a  nation,  where  we  fanta¬ 
size  about  our  better  selves,  about  the  America 
That  Could  Be — and  perhaps  no  other  event  in 
history  has  inspired  more  films  than  World  War 
II.  It  was  the  war  that  gave  us  our  ultimate  mas¬ 
culine  symbol,  John  Wayne,  in  movies  such  as 
Sands  of  Iwo  Jima,  The  Fighting  Seabees,  The  Lon¬ 
gest  Day,  and  Flying  Leathernecks.  Modern  Ameri¬ 
can  manhood  is  unimaginable  without  John 
Wayne  and  John  Wayne  is  unimaginable  without 
the  role  of  Sergeant  Stryker  (which  earned  him 
his  first  Oscar  nomination)  and  the  dozen-odd 
other  World  War  II  roles  that  made  his  career. 

Our  most  recent  national  love  affair  with  all 
things  World  War  II  began  with  the  near-simul¬ 
taneous  release  of  Steven  Spielberg’s  Saving  Pri¬ 
vate  Ryan  and  Tom  Brokaw’s  The  Greatest  Generation  in  1998.  These  two  works, 
and  the  legion  of  imitators  that  followed  them,  traffic  in  what  is,  in  essence, 
a  ready-made  symbology  that  is  every  propagandist’s  deepest  fantasy.  It’s  all 
there:  the  unprovoked  attack  upon  the  homeland  (never  mind  the  fact  that 
Pearl  Harbor  wasn’t  technically  American  soil  yet,  only  a  US  possession),  the 
megalomaniacal  enemy  who  while  consummately  evil  always  donned  a  dis¬ 
tinctive  uniform  and  fought  conventionally,  the  evil  military  genius  bent  on 
world  domination.  It  was,  everyone  agrees,  our  finest  hour,  the  one  time  when 
the  goodest  good  guys  defeated  the  baddest  bad  guys  of  all  time.  This  system 
of  symbols  is  so  compelling  that  that  even  George  Lucas,  acolyte  of  Joseph 
Campbell  and  mythmaker  nonpareil,  modeled  Darth  Vader’s  low  helmet  off  of 
the  Wehrmacht  design. 


John  Wayne  in  Sands  of  Iwo  Jima  (bettmann  /  corbis). 


Which  brings  us  to  the  most  recent  entries  into  the  Hollywood  World 
War  II-epic  derby,  Clint  Eastwood’s  pair  of  films  chronicling  the  penulti¬ 
mate  battle  of  the  Pacific  War,  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  and  Letters  from  Iwo  Jima. 
The  latter  effort,  an  account  of  the  Japanese  side  of  the  famous  battle,  fea¬ 
tures  Japanese  dialogue  with  English  subtitles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  unusual 
World  War  II  movies  ever  filmed  and  among  the  most  rewarding.  Taken  to¬ 
gether  the  two  films  form  a  sort  of  revisionist  diptych,  a  radical  re-imagining 
of  the  Second  World  War  and  a  repudiation  of  the  Spielbergized  version  of 
the  war  that  has  dominated  the  American  imagination  ever  since  the  release 
of  Saving  Private  Ryan. 
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Flags  of  Our  Fathers,  based  on  James  Bradley’s  best-selling  book  of  the 
same  name,  tells  the  story  of  the  famous  flag-raising  during  the  battle  and  the 
profound  effect  the  photo  of  the  flag-raising  had  on  the  lives  of  the  survivors. 

The  photograph,  taken  atop  Mount  Suribachi,  the  dominant  terrain  on 
Iwo  Jima  on  the  fourth  day  of  what  would  end  up  being  a  thirty-five  day  bat¬ 
tle,  was  a  total  fluke.  An  American  com¬ 
mander  sent  a  patrol  up  the  mountain  to 
secure  the  summit  and  as  an  afterthought 
gave  the  patrol  leader  a  small  American 
flag,  saying  “If  you  get  to  the  top,  put  it 
up.”  As  fate  would  have  it,  James  For- 
restal,  the  then-Secretary  of  the  Navy 
watched  this  first  flag  go  up  from  the 
beach  below  and  remarked  “the  raising 
of  that  flag  on  Suribachi  means  a  Marine 
Corps  for  the  next  500  years,”  and  de¬ 
manded  the  flag  as  a  souvenir.  As  a  result 
of  this  request,  a  second  larger  flag  was 
ordered  to  be  put  up.  It  was  this  replace¬ 
ment  flag  that  would  make  history. 

Flag  in  hand,  a  second  patrol  was 
launched  up  the  flanks  of  Mount  Suriba¬ 
chi.  In  the  middle  of  the  patrol  column 
was  Associated  Press  photographer  Joe 
Rosenthal,  sweating  his  way  through  his  third  invasion  with  the  Marines. 
Upon  gaining  the  summit  the  Marines  began  searching  for  a  flagpole  and 
discovered  a  heavy  twenty-foot-long  metal  pipe.  The  pipe,  which  the  Japanese 
defenders  had  previously  used  to  collect  rainwater  for  drinking,  weighed  over 
a  hundred  pounds  and  a  few  Marines  began  wrestling  it  upward.  Some  other 
Marines  on  the  summit  saw  that  their  comrades  needed  a  hand  and  jumped 
in  and  helped  raise  the  flag  and  inadvertently  found  themselves  frozen  into 
the  collective  memory  of  a  nation.  Chatting  with  a  nearby  photographer, 
Rosenthal  almost  missed  the  moment.  Spotting  the  movement,  he  swung  his 
camera  towards  the  Marines  and  snapped  off  a  shot  without  even  looking 
into  the  viewfinder.  As  so  often  happens,  history  was  made  but  the  making  of 
it  was  only  dimly  apprehended  by  those  present  at  the  time.  “No  one  else  on 
the  summit  paid  much  attention  to  what  was  going  on.  The  action  had  all  the 
significance  of  a  new  football  being  tossed  into  a  game  in  progress,”  Bradley, 
son  of  one  of  the  flagraisers  would  later  write  of  the  event  atop  Suribachi. 

Eastwood’s  movie  about  the  iconic  photo  and  its  aftermath  is  a  confus¬ 
ing,  unsettling,  deliberately  unsatisfying  film.  Told  using  a  serpentine  flashback 
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structure,  the  film  seems  to  mimic  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  in  the  way  it 
insistently  revisits  horrific  events  as  survivors  of  combat  do,  and  in  its  seeming 
compulsion  to  find  order  in  the  welter  of  human  memory.  The  movie  is  osten¬ 
sibly  about  World  War  II,  but  its  true  subjects  are  the  exploitation  of  the  com¬ 
mon  fighting  man  by  the  government  and  the  role  of  mythmaking  in  war. 

When  I  first  saw  the  previews  for  the  film  I  was  disgusted.  I  had  just 
returned  from  a  reporting  tour  of  Iraq,  and  the  film’s  sepulchral  images  of 
marines  storming  the  beaches  of  that  godforsaken  sulfurous  island  churned 
my  stomach.  Like  a  lot  of  former  marines,  I  have  a  deep-seated  suspicion  of 
public  flag-waving — I  wince  when  the  national  anthem  is  sung  at  sporting 
events — and  the  idea  of  releasing  what  looked  to  be  a  backslapping-war-is- 
hell-but-ain’t-it  an-exalting-kind-of-hell  movie  when  so  many  young  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  losing  their  lives  overseas  offended  my  sense  of  decorum.  Why  now? 
I  thought.  Such  a  film  might  have  been  appropriate  in  2002,  but  not  now. 
Now  it  just  seemed  downright  obscene,  and  I  gave  even  Hollywood  enough 
credit  to  realize  that. 

I  hadn’t  yet  read  the  book  Flags  of  Our  Fathers,  but  I  felt  like  I  knew  a  thing 
or  two  about  Iwo  Jima.  As  a  lieutenant,  I’d  visited  the  island  and  walked  the 
ground  and  subsequently,  at  Camp  Pendleton,  met  with  veterans  of  the  battle. 
Furthermore,  my  skepticism  of  the  World  War  II-glorification  industry  that 
had  so  recently  sprung  up  from  the  likes 
of  Spielberg,  Hampton  Sides,  and  the 
late  Stephen  Ambrose  was  derived  from 
a  lifelong  study  of  the  war  beginning  in 
elementary  school. 

Growing  up  I  had  been  a  thorough¬ 
going  World  War  II  geek.  When  most 
other  kids  were  obsessing  over  Pete 
Rose,  Reggie  Jackson,  or  Walter  Payton, 

I  had  my  nose  buried  in  Richard  Tregas- 
kis’s  Guadalcanal  Diary  (which  I  reread 
yearly  according  to  the  advice  of  the 
Marine  Commandant  of  the  time),  E.  B. 

Sledge’s  With  the  Old  Breed,  an  account 
of  the  Pacific  battles  of  Peleliu  and  Oki¬ 
nawa  (I  would  later  serve  in  Sledge’s 
unit,  Kilo  Company,  Third  Battalion, 

Fifth  Marines),  Gordon  Prange’s  semi¬ 
nal  history  of  Pearl  Harbor,  At  Dawn  We  Slept,  and  John  Toland’s  biography 
of  Adolf  Hitler.  I  could  quote  the  numbers  of  American  casualties  at  every 
major  engagement  by  the  time  I  was  in  the  eighth  grade.  I  looked  askance 


Joe  Rosenthal,  who  took  the  picture  of  the  flag  raising  at 
Iwo  Jima,  holding  his  camera  (bettmann/corbis) 
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Panorama  of  Iwo  Jima  from  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  (dreamworks). 


at  these  Johnny-come-latelies  because  I  had  outgrown  World  War  II  by  my 
junior  year  of  high  school.  I  had  graduated  to  Mao  and  Clausewitz.  To  me 
the  Good  War  was  old  hat.  I  mean,  hadn’t  these  dilettantes  read  Slaughter¬ 
house-Five?  Heard  of  a  little  police  action  called  Vietnam?  I  loved  a  good  war 
movie  as  much  as  the  next  guy — hell,  I’d  snuck  into  Sam  Fuller’s  R-rated 
The  Big  Red  One  when  I  was  ten — but  to  my  jaded  eyes,  the  last  thing  the  na¬ 
tion  needed  was  another  facile  call-to-arms  flick,  and  I  was  loathe  to  see  the 
war’s  most  horrific  battle  put  to  use  as  agitprop. 

I  have  also  come  to  feel  recently  that  the  American  obsession  with  World 
War  II  is  a  dangerous  form  of  escapism  because  it  leads  us  to  think  that  there 
might  be  a  good  war  to  fight,  a  war  like  our  grandfathers  fought,  in  Iraq,  and 
that  the  issue  there  is  one  merely  of  sticking  to  our  guns.  Quasi-triumphalist 
World  War  II  movies  are  perilous  in  ways  that  The  Lord  of  the  Rings  and  other 
escapist  entertainments  are  not;  watching  the  former,  we  think  we’re  actu¬ 
ally  learning  something  new  about  our  world.  All  of  which  might  be  fine  if 
it  weren’t  for  the  sheer  repetition  of  World  War  II-inspired  works  in  the  the¬ 
aters  and  on  bookshelves  today.  As  we  sink  deeper  into  the  quagmire  in  Iraq 
and  we  continue  as  a  culture  to  insulate  ourselves  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
it  has  become  increasingly  difficult  for  me  to  distinguish  some  recent  works 
about  World  War  II  from  propaganda. 

Of  course,  I  understood  that  Clint  Eastwood  was  helming  Flags  of  Our 
Fathers.  I  was  familiar  with  his  legacy  of  subversive  filmmaking.  Unforgiven 
remains,  in  my  mind,  one  of  the  defining  statements  on  the  western,  and  any 
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serious-minded  film  about  the  American  West  has  to  answer  to  it  as  much  as 
to  the  prose  of  the  hallowed  Cormac  McCarthy.  I  was  simply  agnostic  about 
the  idea  that  any  mainstream  filmmaker  could  make  a  World  War  II  movie 
that  wouldn’t  come  across  as  hopelessly  retrograde  and  out-of-step  with  the 
times.  The  country  was  embroiled  in  a  misbegotten,  mismanaged  latter-day 
insurgency;  the  last  thing  the  viewing  masses  needed  was  Band  of  Brothers  2.0. 


Whenever  a  realistic  war  picture  is  released,  critics  inevitably  ask  the 
question,  Is  this  an  antiwar  movie?  The  query  is  usually  lobbed  at  the  director 
of  the  film  and  the  implication  within  intellectual  circles  seems  to  be  that  in 
order  to  be  artistically  respectable,  a  war  movie  must  in  some  way  be  sub¬ 
versive  and  include  a  suitable  number  of  gory  and  horrific  scenes,  lest  the 
filmmaker  be  accused  of  mindless  jingoism.  Tellingly,  World  War  II  movies 
seem  to  be  the  exception  to  this  rule  and  are  judged  according  to  a  different 
rubric.  Saving  Private  Ryan,  which  in  some  ways  can  be  viewed  as  the  paragon 
of  the  classic  World  War  II  movie,  ends  on  a  solemnly  patriotic  note,  that  of 
the  American  flag  backlit  by  the  sun,  waving  grandly  in  the  Normandy  breeze. 
(As  J.  Hoberman  noted  in  the  last  issue  of  VQR,  President  Bush  cites  Sav¬ 
ing  Private  Ryan  as  his  favorite  movie.)  With  Flags  of  Our  Fathers,  Eastwood 
seems  bent  upon  inverting  the  World  War  II  movie  formula  and  debunking 
the  major  body  of  myth  that  politicians  have  come  to  depend  upon  so  dearly. 
Rather  than  having  made  an  antiwar  movie,  he  has  created  what  amounts  to 
an  anti-World  War  II  movie  and  has  done  so  in  the  most  dramatic  way  pos¬ 
sible,  namely  by  showing  us  the  troubling  and  untold  story  of  the  war’s  most 
iconic  image,  that  of  the  Marine  flag- raising  atop  Mount  Suribachi. 

Through  a  series  of  looping  flashbacks,  we  are  repeatedly  ushered  in  and 
out  of  three  timeframes:  the  battle  itself,  the  propagandistic  war-bond  tour 
that  the  government  sent  the  flag-raisers  on,  and  contemporary  scenes  involv¬ 
ing  the  son  of  one  of  the  flag-raisers  and  his  attempts  to  reconstruct  the  event. 
Unlike  most  war  movies,  the  most  affecting  parts  of  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  aren’t 
the  actual  battle  scenes.  To  be  sure,  there  is  unmistakable  heroism  on  display 
when  the  Marines  hit  the  beaches,  but  Eastwood  seems  intent  upon  focusing 
our  attention  on  the  aftermath  of  the  battle  and  the  flag-raising,  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  most  powerful  scenes  are  the  quietest  ones:  Ira  Hayes,  the  most  trou¬ 
bled  of  the  flag-raisers,  confessing  through  tears,  “I  can’t  take  them  calling  me 
a  hero”;  the  scene  of  the  marines  quietly  struggling  with  the  flag  atop  Suriba¬ 
chi;  the  movie’s  closing  shot  of  the  surviving  marines  swimming  in  the  ocean 
as  the  battle  winds  down.  In  this  way,  the  film  resembles  great  war  literature 
in  that  the  most  interesting  things  happen  when  no  one  is  shooting. 

As  Nietzsche  said,  “Reflection  kills  action,”  and  with  the  contemporary 
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Hollywood  war  movie,  the  dramatic  reconstruction  of  combat  can  have  the 
inadvertent  effect  of  glorifying  the  violence  (e.g.,  Ridley  Scott’s  Black  Hawk 
Down).  Even  Francis  Ford  Coppola,  auteur  of  Apocalypse  Now — perhaps  the 
greatest  war  film— admitted  that  any  movie  that  meticulously  recreates  battle 
scenes  can  be  interpreted  in  some  way  as  being  pro- war,  in  that  it  glorifies, 
even  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  larger  story,  the  barbarous  machinery  of  war. 
For  those  who  pay  attention  to  what  war  movies  actually  do,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise  that  Apocalypse  Now,  while  being  stridently  anti-American  and 
antiwar,  is  still  fetishized  and  quoted  endlessly  by  contemporary  American 
soldiers.  (I  will  confess  that  this  past  summer  in  Iraq,  when  I  found  myself  in 
the  unfortunate  position  of  being  fired  upon  while  riding  in  a  helicopter,  my 
mind  kept  returning  to  the  scene  when  Chef  asks  another  soldier,  “Why  do  all 
you  guys  sit  on  your  helmets?”  “So  we  don’t  get  our  balls  blown  off!”) 

As  I  watched  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  I  couldn’t  help  but  wonder  if  Eastwood 
had  read  Tim  O’Brien’s  The  Things  They  Carried.  At  one  point  in  the  book, 
which  is,  at  its  heart,  a  meditation  on  memory  and  trauma,  O’Brien  writes: 

I’m  forty-three  years  old,  and  a  writer  now,  and  the  war  has  been  over  for  a 
long  while.  Much  of  it  is  hard  to  remember.  I  sit  at  this  typewriter  and  stare 
through  my  words  and  watch  Kiowa  sinking  into  the  deep  muck  of  a  shit 
field,  or  Curt  Lemon  hanging  in  pieces  from  a  tree,  and  as  I  write  about  these 
things,  the  remembering  is  turned  into  a  kind  of  rehappening.  Kiowa  yells  at 
me.  Curt  Lemon  steps  from  the  shade  into  the  bright  sunlight,  his  face  brown 
and  shining,  and  then  he  soars  into  a  tree.  The  bad  stuff  never  stops  happen¬ 
ing:  it  lives  in  its  own  dimension,  replaying  itself  over  and  over. 

Eastwood’s  film  seems  to  embody  this  view  of  human  memory  in  its  jum¬ 
bling  and  mis-ordering  of  recalled  events  and  in  doing  so  takes  another  swing 
at  the  idea  that  war  movies  need  to  appeal  to  our  crudest  patriotic  impulses. 
The  film  lacks  the  typical  propulsive  drive  of  action  movies,  the  incessant  ram¬ 
ming  forward  and  ratcheting-up  of  the  melodrama  that  is  best  exemplified  by 
every  Jerry  Bruckheimer  film.  Instead,  Flags  ruminates,  circles  back,  revis¬ 
its,  processes.  Watching  the  movie,  I  could  hardly  believe  it  was  made  by  an 
American,  so  insistent  it  is  upon  not  just  seeing  but  also  understanding.  Here 
we  get  a  snatch  of  exposition  about  the  history  of  the  survivors’  families,  then 
we  snap  back  to  a  battle  scene,  then  we  flash-forward  to  a  scene  of  tasteless 
celebration  of  the  flag-raising  event  in  the  middle  of  the  war-bond  drive  as  the 
suivivors  are  forced  to  symbolically  raise  the  flag  over  and  over  again.  In  this 
way,  the  film  could  be  described  as  a  post-Vietnam  war  movie,  and  it,  unlike 
Saving  Private  Ryan,  seems  to  be  reaching  for  something  deeper  than  a  mere 
grandiloquent  revivification  of  World  War  II. 
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There  is  in  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  none  of  the  obsessive  fetishizing  of  combat, 
none  of  the  extended  tableaux  of  meticulously  re-created  mass  violence.  If 
Spielberg’s  opus  was  a  blood-soaked  opera  about  World  War  II,  then  Flags  of 
Our  Fathers  is  a  requiem.  Still,  there  are  elements  of  the  Eastwood  film  that 
clearly  gesture  toward  Saving  Private  Ryan.  The  Iwo  Jima  landing  sequences 
are  unavoidably  reminiscent  of  the  opening  twenty  minutes  of  the  Spielberg 
film:  it  is  impossible  to  watch  them  without  cringing,  waiting,  impatient  al¬ 
most,  for  the  murderous  Japanese  fusillade  to  begin.  The  film’s  color  palette 
retains  the  trademark  Spielbergian  desaturated  sepia  tone  that  seems  designed 
to  read  like  slightly  colorized  Robert  Capa  photographs.  But  the  emotional 
register  of  the  film  is  so  distinct  from  the  self-congratulatory  tone  of  Saving 
Private  Ryan,  and  of  the  Spielberg-produced  Band  of  Brothers,  that  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  these  productions  take  the  same  war  as  their  subject. 


Letters  from  Iwo  Jima,  the  companion  piece  to  Flags  of  Our  Fathers,  man¬ 
ages  to  trump  the  first  film  in  its  defiance  of  expectations  and  breaks  down 
the  final  convention  of  the  classic  World  War  II  film  in  that  it  humanizes  an 
enemy  who  has  so  steadfastly  remained  a  cipher  in  American  cinema.  Even 
the  genocidal  Nazis  have  fared  better  under  the  lens  than  the  Imperial  Japa¬ 
nese  military,  but,  in  a  rare  feat  of  cinematic  alchemy,  Eastwood  shows  us  an 
aspect  of  the  war  that  had  defied  most  attempts  at  depiction,  even  in  Japan, 
where  the  war  has  been  systematically  ignored  by  the  culture. 

This  second  film  is  remarkable  on  a  variety  of  levels  and  works  in  concert 
with  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  in  showing  how  a  complicated  and  confusing  piece 
of  history  has  been  massively  oversimplified  and  allowed  to  ossify  into  a  mu¬ 
seum  piece  that’s  trotted  out  at  official  occasions  but  never  contemplated  in 
any  serious  way. 

The  film,  told  from  the  viewpoints  of  Tadamichi  Kuribayashi,  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  island,  and  Saigo,  a  private  soldier,  in  a  linear,  straight¬ 
forward  style,  gives  us  the  Japanese  experience  of  the  battle.  The  defenders 
know  that  they  are  doomed  and  so  the  question  becomes  one  of  how  to  die 
with  maximum  honor.  Some  of  the  more  traditional  Japanese  officers  on  the 
island  decide  that  suicide  is  surest  way  to  glory;  they  do  themselves  in  with 
hand  grenades.  Kuribayashi,  an  officer  and  former  military  attache  in  the 
States,  sympathetic  to  the  American  way  of  life,  nevertheless  urges  his  men  to 
fight  on  in  order  to  inflict  higher  casualties  upon  the  invading  Marines.  What 
results  is  a  resonant  meditation  upon  the  futility  of  war  and  the  sacrifices 
made  to  a  lost  cause. 

As  I  watched  the  film,  parts  of  which  were  filmed  on  Iwo  Jima,  I  was  over¬ 
whelmed  by  my  own  feelings  about  the  battle,  my  tour  of  the  island  so  many 
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years  ago,  and  what  the  site  has  come  to  mean  to  modern-day  US  Marines. 
Among  marines,  Iwo  Jima  is  sacred  ground:  Gettysburg,  Jerusalem,  and  the 
Alamo  all  rolled  into  one.  But  as  I  walked  around  the  battlefield  and  I  tried  to 
force  myself  to  think  appropriately  holy  thoughts,  my  mind  kept  wandering. 
I  couldn’t  reconcile  the  place  with  the  historic  images  of  the  battle  that  had 
haunted  my  head  since  grade  school.  The  battle  seemed  an  impossibility,  a 
distant  fiction,  and  I  had  to  repeatedly  urge  myself  to  recall  that  it  had  actually 
happened.  The  image  had  superseded  the  reality. 

Amazingly,  Letters  from  Iwo  Jima  revolutionized  what  I  thought  were  fairly 
well  informed  views  of  the  battle  and  showed  me  a  side  of  World  War  II  that 
I’d  never  really  considered.  I  mean,  who  cares  about  the  mindless  automatons 
who  died  in  squalor  in  the  caves  of  Iwo?  The  island — a  godforsaken  rock  in 
the  middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  had  improbably  found  itself  remade 
into  an  American  temple,  a  memory  palace  for  marines — had  come  to  seem 
like  one-sided  affair,  a  venue  to  display  the  marines’  now-famous  uncommon 
valor.  In  typical  solipsistic  American  style,  I  had  forgotten  there  is  more  to  the 
world  than  our  view  of  it.  It  is  rare  indeed  that  a  movie  actually  teaches  us 
something  about  ourselves.  Letters  from  Iwo  Jima  is  just  such  a  movie. 


At  one  point  in  Flags  of  Our  Fathers  we  are  told  portentously  that,  “The 
right  picture  can  win  or  lose  a  war.”  The  connection  Eastwood  seems  to  be 
making  here  between  the  flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima  and  the  war  in  Iraq  and  the 
notorious  photos  from  Abu  Ghraib  seems  obvious  enough  that  I  need  not  re¬ 
count  it  here.  Eastwood  has  claimed  in  interviews  that  he’s  not  attempting  to 
draw  any  connections  between  the  events  of  the  movie  and  our  own  era,  but 
the  very  structure  of  the  film  puts  the  lie  to  this  idea  as  it  insistently  demon¬ 
strates  how  the  past  can  come  to  haunt  and  even  transcend  the  present,  and 
over  the  course  of  the  film  we  are  repeatedly  reminded  of  the  degree  to  which 
certain  accidental  images  have  come  to  define  America  and  her  wars. 

It  is  a  commonplace  among  journalists  that  the  camera,  and  now  the  digi¬ 
tal  camera,  has  made  it  increasingly  difficult  for  governments  to  hide  their 
atrocities  from  the  world,  but  it’s  possible  that  the  converse  is  also  true.  The 
proliferation  of  photographic  images  has  made  it  hard  for  governments  to  do 
much  of  anything  when  enough  of  them  are  around,  especially  during  times 
of  war,  and  this  is  probably  a  good  thing.  While  I  support  an  absolute  freedom 
of  the  press  and  feel  that  the  Bush  administration’s  ban  on  photos  of  coffins 
of  Iraq  War  dead  is  outrageous,  there  are  times  when  raw,  unexplained  im- 
ages  get  ahead  of  the  public’s  ability  to  interpret  them.  Like  the  world  they 
capture,  photographs  are  often  made  of  ambiguous  details  that  can  support 
multiple  interpretations.  For  instance,  there  is  the  disturbing  case  of  the  ma- 
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rine,  caught  on  video  during  the  second  battle  for  Fallujah,  in  November  2004, 
who  was  condemned  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  for  shooting  an  apparently 
defenseless  insurgent  inside  of  a  mosque.  That  the  marine  was  wounded  and 
that  the  insurgent  in  question  had,  as  was  reported  to  me  by  marines  present 
at  the  time,  fired  at  one  of  their  Humvees  with  a  machine  gun,  was  never  re¬ 
ported  in  the  press. 

All  of  which  makes  the  subject  of  Eastwood’s  film,  which  discusses  the  life 
of  a  single  photograph,  all  the  more  appropriate  for  the  times  we  live  in.  As 
Freud  tells  us  in  Group  Psychology  and  the  Analysis  of  the  Ego,  the  public  “thinks 
in  images,  which  call  one  another  up  by  association  (just  as  they  arise  with 
individuals  in  states  of  free  imagination),  and  whose  agreement  with  reality 
is  never  checked  by  any  reasonable  agency.”  So  it  is  that  certain  images  that 
seize  the  public  imagination,  whether  for  bad  or  for  good,  can  come  to  govern 
our  perception  of  events.  In  the  Civil  War,  it  was  a  hastily  staged  photo  of 
Ulysses  S.  Grant  leaning  against  a  tree  in  City  Point,  Virginia,  taken  by  Mat¬ 
thew  Brady.  In  Vietnam,  it  was  the  image  of  a  naked  girl  running  away  from 
her  village,  which  had  just  been  napalmed  by  American  planes.  In  World  War 
II,  prior  to  Iwo  Jima,  it  was  pictures  of  dead  marines  lying  facedown  in  the 
surf  at  Tarawa.  (After  seeing  them,  one  grieving  mother  wrote  a  commander, 
“You  killed  my  son  on  Tarawa.”). 

In  the  present  day,  your  political  inclinations  will  dictate  whether  you  feel 
the  Bush  administration  to  be  either  exceptionally  misguided  or  exceptionally 
unlucky  with  the  way  a  few  unpleasant  images  have  come  to  define  the  war  on 
terror.  Regardless  of  how  you  happen  to  feel  about  Americas  conduct  in  Iraq, 
it  is  a  fact  that  America’s  position  in  the  world  has  been  defined  to  a  striking 
degree  by  three  images:  US  Marines  pulling  down  the  Saddam  statue  in  Fir- 
dos  Square  in  2003;  President  Bush  aboard  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln  with  the 
mission  accomplished  banner  behind  him;  and  a  hooded  Iraqi  prisoner,  in 
a  US  military  prison  west  of  Baghdad,  standing  atop  a  small  box,  electrodes 
taped  to  his  fingertips. 

To  some,  the  contrast  between  the  photo  of  the  flag-raising  on  Iwo  Jima 
and  the  images  that  emerged  from  Abu  Ghraib  visually  demonstrate  how  far 
we  have  fallen  as  a  nation.  The  former  is  the  embodiment  of  all  the  best  things 
we  have  come  to  associate  with  American  soldiery,  a  conclusion  underscored 
by  the  fact  that  the  flag-raising  wasn’t  staged  and  was  a  piece  of  found  art  in 
the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  (Remember  Rosenthal  wasn’t  even  looking  in 
the  viewfinder  when  he  took  the  shot.)  As  James  Bradley  takes  pains  to  com¬ 
municate  in  the  book  Flags  of  Our  Fathers,  the  flag- raisers  were  a  cross  section 
of  America.  There  was  a  marine  from  Texas,  a  marine  from  New  Hampshire,  a 
medical  corpsman  from  Wisconsin,  even  a  Pima  Indian  from  a  reservation  in 
Arizona.  As  Bradley,  son  of  the  corpsman,  put  it:  “History  turned  its  focus,  for 
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A  US  Marine  watches  the  statue  of  Saddam  Hussein  toppled  in  central  Baghdad  (goran tomasevic  /  reuters  / corbis). 


i/400th  of  a  second,  on  them.”  By  contrast,  the  images  of  abuse  at  Abu  Ghraib, 
captured  between  October  and  December  2003,  are  grotesquely  arresting 
because  they  are  so  depraved  and  represent  the  darkest  form  of  sadism  that 
lurks  beneath  the  surface  of  all  military  units.  These  images,  which  have  been 
received  internationally  as  emblematic  of  the  entire  erroneous  enterprise  in 
Iraq,  represent  a  low  point  for  the  reputation  of  the  American  military— lower 
even  than  the  Vietnam  era  because  the  Abu  Ghraib  photos  read  almost  as  tab¬ 
leaux  vivants  of  torture. 

Unlike  the  providential  Rosenthal  photo,  the  Abu  Ghraib  shots  were 
staged.  The  marines  at  Iwo  Jima  were  tragically  unaware  of  the  power  of  the 
lens.  The  soldiers  at  Abu  Ghraib  were  keenly  aware  of  the  camera’s  power  but 
were  posing,  playing  perversely  with  their  image  in  the  viewfinder — and  it 
was  this  sense  of  sadistic  glee,  the  idea  that  they  were  self-consciously  mak¬ 
ing  a  snuff  film,  that  outraged  as  much  as  anything  else.  The  diversity  of  the 
image-staging  was  truly  remarkable  and  showed  a  malice  aforethought  that 
is  breathtaking.  There  is  the  prisoner  cloaked  in  a  black  poncho  that  recalls 
both  the  KKK  and  Christianity  in  its  crucifix-like  geometry.  The  repeated  im¬ 
ages  of  naked  prisoners  stacked  like  cheerleaders  rehearsing  for  Homecoming. 
Viewed  as  a  single  work,  the  images  seem  to  mock  the  wholesome  American 
culture  that  the  Rosenthal  photo  celebrates.  They  are  the  antipode  of  the  ide¬ 
alized  American  citizen-soldier  that  we  have  come  to  associate  with  W>rld 
War  II  and  that  many  had  hoped  would  be  on  display  in  the  streets  of  the  “lib¬ 
erated”  Baghdad  of  2003. 

Of  course,  this  aesthetic  distinction  is,  on  some  level,  an  illusion.  All  wars 
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George  W.  Bush  aboard  the  USS  Abraham  Lincoln,  May  1,  2003  (Stephen  jaffe/afp/cetty  images). 


are  obscene  and  involve  incidents  that  are  morally  troubling.  Events  and  ideas 
that  don’t  fit  neatly  into  our  Norman  Rockwellized  version  of  World  War  II — 
the  firebombing  of  Tokyo  and  Dresden;  the  friendly  fire  incident  at  Saint-Lo, 
France,  which  caused  over  600  US  casualties;  and  the  argument  advanced  by 
historians  and  by  General  Holland  M.  Smith  that  the  invasion  of  Iwo  Jima  was 
unnecessary — are  conveniently  overlooked  whenever  the  war  is  remembered. 
Instead,  we  remember  the  flag  going  up.  The  image  of  the  marines  raising  the 
flag  on  Iwo  Jima  has  long  represented  everything  that  we  want  to  believe  was 
true  about  the  war.  It  revealed  the  war,  but,  in  its  transmission  and  never-ending 
propagation,  it  also  hid  the  war.  (Some  historians  have  argued  that  one  reason 
the  Rosenthal  photo  was  distributed  by  the  US  government  was  to  deflect  atten¬ 
tion  from  the  argument  that  Iwo  Jima  was  an  unnecessary  slaughter.  A  similar 
controversy  over  the  grim  photos  that  emerged  from  the  butchery  at  Tarawa 
had  nearly  resulted  in  a  congressional  investigation  in  1944  that  was  stopped 
only  by  the  personal  request  of  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps.) 

With  the  release  of  the  images  of  Abu  Ghraib  we  came  to  understand  a 
different,  darker  side  of  the  American  military  experience,  one  that  has  al¬ 
ways  been  there.  Abu  Ghraib  undoubtedly  hid  other  aspects  of  the  Iraq  war 
from  us,  kept  us,  for  instance,  from  counting  the  cost  of  the  first  battle  of  Fal- 
lujah  in  April  2004.  (I  was  embedded  with  a  Marine  unit  in  Fallujah  during 
this  time  frame  and  I  noted  the  conspicuous  exodus  of  reporters  from  the  Fal¬ 
lujah  area.  They  were  all  going  to  cover  the  Abu  Ghraib  story.)  You  could  say 
that  Bradley  and  Eastwood  have  done  something  invaluable  with  Flags  of  Our 
Fathers.  While  paying  homage  to  the  sacrifices  of  the  soldiers,  they  are  pulling 
back  the  curtain  and  showing  us  a  side  of  history  that  had  been  hidden  behind 
the  seductive  image.  □ 
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CAUf Ry 

JASPER  JOHNS 


TAKING  AIM 

Jasper  Johns:  An  Allegory  of  Painting,  1955  -1965 

National  Gallery  of  Art,  Washington,  DC,  through  April  29,  2007 


Sometime  in  1955,  Jasper  Johns  decided  that  he  was  going  to  create  a  new  kind  of 
art.  He  gathered  up  all  of  his  past  paintings  and  destroyed  them.  With  nothing  be¬ 
hind  him  and  nothing  before  him  but  a  tabula  rasa  of  blank  canvas,  he  proceeded  to 
make  a  break  with  the  dominant  abstract  style  of  the  time  and  to  paint  something 
new.  But  how  to  abandon  abstraction  without  moving  backward  into  some  version 
of  representational  painting  as  it  had  existed  before?  That  was  the  rub.  He  couldn't 
go  back,  he  couldn’t  stay  where  he  was,  and  there  was  no  blueprint  for  what  the 
next  step  might  be. 

By  some  accounts,  that  next  step  came  to  him  in  a  kind  of  vision.  As  Johns 
himself  put  it,  “I  dreamt  one  night  that  I  painted  the  flag  of  America.  The  next  day  I 
did  it."  A  new  exhibit  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  DC,  traces  the  decade 
of  Johns's  work  that  followed  that  revelation — but,  interestingly,  dispenses  with  his 
archetypal  flags.  Instead,  we're  shown  his  lesser-known  paintings  of  targets  and  the 
aesthetic  world  that  the  targets  created.  It  is  an  effective  approach,  especially  be¬ 
cause  it  allows  for  the  observation  of  an  artist  over  a  period  of  time,  working  out 
his  own  aesthetic  syntax.  People  don't  always  think  of  Johns's  work  in  that  way, 
probably  because  it  is  so  easy  to  become  mesmerized  by  the  iconic  nature  of  the 
flags  and  how  powerfully  they  affected  art.  We  see  those  paintings  more  in  terms 
of  the  impact  they  had  and  less  in  terms  of  what  was  going  on  for  Johns  when  he 
was  making  them — and  even  less  in  terms  of  what  was  going  on  inside  the  paintings 
themselves. 

And  Johns  himself  is  of  little  help.  He  has  been  relentlessly  skeptical  about  the 
relation  of  art  to  intention.  But  whatever  the  case,  whether  Johns  was  a  cipher  for 


Target  with  Plaster  Casts,  1955.  Encaustic  and  collage  on  canvas  with  painted  plaster  casts. 
Collection  of  David  Ceffen,  Los  Angeles.  All  images  ©  Jasper  Johns/Licensed  by  VAGA,  NewYork,  NY. 
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higher  powers  or  merely  channeling  something  already  extant  in  the  Zeitgeist,  once 
he  started  painting  his  flags  and  targets  he  had  hold  of  something  so  right  for  the 
needs  of  the  moment  that  the  decade  after  the  breakthrough  is  the  story  of  a  man 
trying  desperately  to  keep  control  of  the  behemoth  he  has  unleashed,  to  follow  out 
its  implications,  to  explore  its  inner  logic,  and  also  to  escape  from  its  dominating 
hold.  The  great  virtue  of  the  show  at  the  National  Gallery  is  that  it  allows  us  to 
chart  and  analyze  that  course  in  detail,  to  see — at  a  glance  and  with  a  short  walk 
through  the  museum — the  tortuous  and  amazing  path  of  a  great  artistic  break¬ 
through,  rather  than  grasping  at  what  produced  the  breakthrough  in  the  first  place. 

It's  probably  pointless  to  try  and  figure  out  exactly  how  and  why  Johns  came 
upon  the  target  anyway.  In  a  recent  interview  about  the  current  show,  he  says,  "Try¬ 
ing  to  remember  now,  I  think  that  I  was  trying  to  see  something,  to  see  what  seeing 
consisted  of,  to  play  with  seeing  and  saying.”  Again,  Johns  shows  himself  perfectly 
happy  to  be  a  kind  of  Sybil  when  it  comes  to  inspiration  and  intent.  Perhaps,  like  the 
flag,  it  all  came  from  a  dream  and  the  murky  realm  of  the  unconscious.  But  that  is 
exactly  what  he  was  preparing  himself  for  when  he  destroyed  all  of  his  old  paintings 
and  went  out  in  search  of  the  new.  He  was  waiting  for  something  from  the  world  to 
speak  to  him.  The  target  was  one  of  the  things  that  popped  into  that  empty  space 
that  he  had  made  of  himself.  The  important  fact  is  that  Johns  knew  he  had  to  find 
something  new,  that  he  was  after  a  look  and  a  way  of  seeing. 

And  the  target  somehow  satisfied  that  need,  partly  because  it's  so  straightfor¬ 
ward,  so  “right  there.”  The  whole  purpose  of  a  target  is  to  be  aimed  at  and  the  first 
step  of  aiming  is  looking,  to  look  right  at  what  is  there  in  front  of  you.  The  target 
is  so  powerful  precisely  because  there  is  nothing  complicated  about  it  as  an  object. 
And  it  was  Johns  himself  who  once  said  that  you  should  look  at  a  painting  the  way 
you  look  at  a  radiator.  Whatever  the  explanation,  the  proof  of  the  aesthetic  break¬ 
through  is  in  the  pudding.  The  targets  work.  The  dead  end  of  Abstract  Expressionism 
as  leapt  over  in  an  instant. 

Johns  had  found  a  new  way  to  see  in  painting.  And  once  he  gets  going,  he's 
almost  tripping  over  himself  with  new  insights — figuring  out  ways  to  see  the  target, 
ways  to  look  at  it.  Target  with  Plaster  Casts  (1955)  is  a  big,  simple  target  popping  out 
of  a  red  background,  its  complications  limited  to  the  peripheries;  but  move  to  1956— 
i957>  ar|d  both  Target  and  White  Target  are  already  beginning  to  efface  the  powerful 
image,  to  hide  it  in  various  ways.  It's  as  if  Johns  is  wondering  just  how  untargetlike 
he  can  make  the  target  and  still  retain  its  essence.  By  Green  Target  (1959),  it  would 
be  difficult  to  recognize  the  motif  at  all  if  one  didn't  already  know  to  look  for  it. 
Then,  all  of  a  sudden  in  that  same  year,  the  target  seems  to  transform  into  Device 
Circle,  and  by  1962,  Device  Circle  has  become  simply  Device.  The  target  is  now,  on 
its  own,  remaking  itself;  it  has  become  a  machine  for  its  own  reproduction. 

As  is  evident  in  the  exhibit,  once  Johns  gets  inside  the  world  of  his  targets, 
there  is  much  to  do  there.  After  the  target  falls  apart  into  color  splotches  with,  for 


instance,  1959's  False  Start,  it  begins  to  get  reconstituted  into  horizontal  strips  of 
color  or  simply  names  of  color,  or  both,  in  paintings  such  as  Out  the  Window  (1959 
and  i960).  By  the  time  of  Passage  (1962),  the  "device"  has  come  together  with  the 
named  colors,  and  this  sets  the  stage  for  Diver  (1962),  in  which  the  target  finally 
comes  home  in  the  top  left  of  the  picture,  where  the  devices  normally  sit,  with 
some  color-naming  across  the  way  on  the  other  side  of  the  canvas,  as  if  his  motifs 
are  now  in  distant  conversation. 

By  1962,  Johns  wasn't  so  much  exploring  the  aesthetic  universe  he  had  dis¬ 
covered  with  the  target,  as  becoming  comfortable  in  completely  inhabiting  it.  He's 
moving  around  in  it  with  grace  and  freedom  and  a  healthy  dose  of  play.  He's  also, 
perhaps,  beginning  to  get  a  little  overwhelmed  with  this  world  he  has  created,  start¬ 
ing  to  seek  out  ways  to  escape  and  remake  himself  again,  with  works  such  as  No 
and  Untitled  (Cut,  Tear,  Scrape,  Erase)  (both  1964). 

Taken  collectively,  these  works  reveal  Johns  as  a  kind  of  latter-day  American 
Transcendentalist.  When  Emerson  employed  the  term,  he  meant  to  express  his  fasci¬ 
nation  at  the  way  our  perceptions  and  ideas  correspond  to  the  world  and  vice  versa. 
He  was  always  looking  for  evidence  of  this  miraculous  correspondence,  particu¬ 
larly  among  what  we  may  call  the  “common"  things  of  the  world.  In  “The  American 
Scholar,”  Emerson  wrote: 

I  ask  not  for  the  great,  the  remote,  the  romantic;  what  is  doing  in  Italy  or  Arabia; 
what  is  Greek  art,  or  Provencal  minstrelsy;  I  embrace  the  common,  I  explore  and  sit 
at  the  feet  of  the  familiar,  the  low.  Give  me  insight  into  to-day,  and  you  may  have 
the  antique  and  future  worlds.  What  would  we  really  know  the  meaning  of?  The 
meal  in  the  firkin;  the  milk  in  the  pan;  the  ballad  in  the  street;  the  news  of  the  boat; 
the  glance  of  the  eye;  the  form  and  the  gait  of  the  body; — show  me  the  ultimate 
reason  of  these  matters. 

Johns  was  involved  in  a  version  of  this  same  project.  What  he  was  seeking,  in  a 
sense,  were  transcendental  objects;  objects  that,  when  focused  on  intently  enough, 
reveal  something  about  who  we  are  and  what  our  world  is  like.  Transcendental  ob¬ 
jects  in  Emerson’s  sense  come  from  the  everyday  world  and  are  connected  to  the 
ordinary.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they  are  sublime  because  they  reveal  to  us,  some¬ 
times  in  a  flash,  the  contours  and  character  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  and  the 
kinds  of  lives  that  we  are  living  in  it — in  ways  we  simply  hadn't  seen  before.  The 
same  is  true  of  Johns's  targets.  No  one  knew  that  the  entirety  of  our  visual  universe 
could  be  reconstructed  and  re-imagined  from  such  a  simple  image  until  Jasper  Johns 
made  it  happen.  By  doing  so,  he  made  something  particular  and  mundane  shine 
with  the  universality  it  always  contained. 


— Morgan  Meis 


Green  Target,  1958.  Encaustic  and  collage  on  board.  Private  collection. 
Photo  by  Prudence  Cumming  Associates  Limited. 
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Device  Circle,  1960.  Pencil  on  paper.  Glenstone  Museum  Foundation. 
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Device,  1962.  Lithograph.  Kunstmuseum  Basel,  Kupferstichkabinett. 
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False  Start,  1959.  Oil  on  canvas.  Collection  of  Kenneth  and  Anne  Griffin. 
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Out  the  Window ,  1 959.  Encaustic  and  collage  on  canvas.  Collection  of  David  Geffen,  Los  Angeles. 


Passage,  1962.  Encaustic  and  collage  on  canvas  with  objects.  Museum  Ludwig,  Cologne. 
Photo  courtesy  Rheinisches  Bildarchiv  Koln. 
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Diver,  1962.  Oil  on  canvas  with  objects  (five  panels).  Collection  of  Irma  and  Norman  Braman. 


No,  1964.  Graphite,  charcoal,  and  tempera  on  paper.  The  Museum  of  Modem  Art,  New  York. 
Fractional  and  promised  gift  of  Sarah-Ann  and  Werner  H.  Kramarsky,  2004. 
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Posthumous 
Mark  Twain 


When  Samuel  Clemens  “went  out”  with  Halley’s  Comet  in  1910,  as  he  had 
long  predicted  he  would,  he  left  behind  a  wealth  of  unpublished  material 
composed  under  his  famous  pseudonym  Mark  Twain.  Slowly,  works  trickled 
out  that  Clemens  either  hadn’t  dared  to  publish  in  his  lifetime  or  couldn’t  find 
a  publisher  brave  enough  to  issue.  The  Mysterious  Stranger,  Incident  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippines,  Letters  from  the  Earth,  and  other  anti-imperialist,  anti-religious  works 
revealed  new  sides  to  the  man  many  had  dismissed  as  a  mere  humorist. 

Now,  we  proudly  present  a  new  unpublished  work  by  the  inexhaustible 
Mark  Twain — as  well  as  yet  another  side.  In  “The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy,” 
we  see  Twain’s  trademark  biting  humor,  but  also  the  extent  to  which  he  bridled 
against  the  editorial  constraints  he  endured  along  with  Whitman,  the  depth 
of  his  deep  dislike  for  the  arbitrariness  of  censorship.  Just  as  importantly,  we 
see — and  see,  Ed  Folsom  and  Jerome  Loving  point  out  in  their  introduction,  as 
never  before — Twain’s  kinship  with  Whitman. 

But  David  Caplan,  in  his  essay  after,  cautions  against  mistaking  that 
kinship  for  a  meeting  of  minds.  He  contrasts  Twain’s  view  of  America  with 
Whitman’s,  using  another  posthumous  Twain  work,  “The  War  Prayer,”  as  a 
striking  example.  Its  bitterness  may  be  a  dead-end,  Caplan  worries,  even  if  it 
seems  easier  to  swallow  at  this  moment  than  Whitman’s  more  optimistic  view 
of  America. 

Perhaps  it  is  time,  as  Caplan  suggests,  to  seek  an  American  middle  ground. 
Twain  himself  despaired,  “Arguments  have  no  chance  against  petrified  train¬ 
ing.”  The  solution  may  not  be  more  forceful  arguments,  but  further  discover¬ 
ies  and  discussions  such  as  those  that  follow,  which  may  just  make  for  less 
petrified  training. 
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MARK  TWAIN 


Ed  Folsom  and  Jerome  Loving 

The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy 

A  Lost  Document 


The  publication  of  significant  previously  unpublished  work  by  one  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  best-known  authors  is  always  a  major  literary  event,  but  when  it  is  an  un¬ 
published  piece  by  Mark  Twain  about  another  of  America’s  legendary  writers, 
Walt  Whitman,  it  is  cause  for  a  double  celebration.  This  is  especially  the  case 
with  these  two  writers  whose  lives  overlapped  (Samuel  Clemens  was  born 
in  1835,  nineteen  years  after  Whitman’s  birth,  and  he  died  in  1910,  eighteen 
years  after  Whitman),  but  had  so  little  to  say  about  each  other.  This  seems  odd 
to  us  since  we  now  think  of  Whitman’s  Leaves  of  Grass  and  Mark  Twain’s  many 
novels  as  sharing  in  the  very  creation  of  an  idiomatic,  realistic,  gritty  new 
national  literature,  and  so  we  imagine  them  as  literary  compatriots.  But  it  was 
only  during  his  last  years  that  Whitman  even  occasionally  referred  to  the  nov¬ 
elist,  after  Samuel  Clemens  donated  money  to  several  fund-raising  projects  to 
help  out  the  aged  and  infirm  poet. 

Asked  in  1889  about  Mark  Twain  as  a  writer,  Whitman  said,  “I  think  he 
mainly  misses  fire:  I  think  his  life  misses  fire:  he  might  have  been  something: 
he  comes  near  to  being  something:  but  he  never  arrives.”  While  he  said  that 
he  admired  certain  aspects  of  Twain’s  work,  Whitman  probably  discounted 
him  as  a  mere  humorist,  one  of  those  “writers  of  the  left  hand,”  who  hid  not 
only  behind  their  pseudonyms  but  also  the  literary  frame  that  separated  them 
from  their  vernacular  storytellers.  And  no  doubt  because  Twain  hobnobbed 
with  presidents  and  the  trinomials  of  the  literary  establishment,  Whitman 
may  well  have  sensed  in  Clemens  a  kind  of  superior  distance  from  the  rough 
democrats  his  work  seemed  to  celebrate,  finding  his  “weakness”  that,  while 
he  could  capture  “the  rude  Western  life,”  he  always  did  so  “as  though  with  the 
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insinuation,  ‘see  how  far  we  are  removed  from  all  that — we  good  gentlemen 
with  our  dress  suits  and  parlor  accompaniments.’” 

As  for  his  personal  relationship  with  Clemens,  Whitman  once  said,  “I 
have  always  regarded  him  as  friendly,  but  not  warm:  not  exactly  against  me: 
not  for  me  either.”  Whitman  claimed  to  have  known  Clemens  in  1853  when 
both  writers  lived  in  New  York.  Clemens,  then  only  seventeen,  had  journeyed 
from  St.  Louis  to  New  York  mainly  to  visit  the  city’s  first  World’s  Fair,  which 
was  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace;  he  ended  up  working  at  Gray’s  printing  house 
on  Cliff  Street.  Whitman,  a  former  newspaper  editor,  was  then  either  a  house 
builder  or  bookseller  during  those  sparsely  documented  years  immediately 
preceding  the  publication  of  the  first  Leaves  of  Grass.  “I  have  met  Clemens, 
met  him  many  years  ago,  before  he  was  rich  and  famous,”  Whitman  told  Hor¬ 
ace  Traubel;  “like  all  humorists  he  was  very  sober:  inclined  to  talk  of  the  lat¬ 
est  things  in  politics,  men,  books,  a  man  after  old-fashioned  models,  slow  to 
move,  liking  to  stop  and  chat — the  sort  of  fellow  one  is  quietly  drawn  to.”  As 
Clemens  kept  making  donations  in  the  1880s  to  the  aged  poet,  Whitman’s 
attitude  toward  him  warmed;  Whitman  wrote  to  Clemens  in  1887,  express¬ 
ing  “my  special  deep-felt  personal  thanks  for  your  kindness  &  generosity  to 
me.”  After  receiving  word  in  1889  that  Clemens  had  sent  more  money,  Whit¬ 
man  exclaimed,  “The  good  Clemens!  And  that  reminds  me — I  must  send  him 
the  big  book — I  have  long  intended  it:  now  I  must  make  it  a  particular  point.” 
Whitman  and  Clemens  apparently  exchanged  books  at  this  point,  Clemens 
sending  Whitman  A  Connecticut  Yankee  in  King  Arthur’s  Court  and  Whitman 
sending  Clemens  the  “big  book”  of  his  Complete  Poems  and  Prose.  At  the  end  of 
Whitman’s  life,  as  he  was  working  with  Arthur  Stedman  on  a  small  selection 
of  his  poems  (a  volume  that  the  poet  wanted  to  call  “Leaves  of  Grass,  Jr.”)  to 
be  published  by  Charles  L.  Webster  &  Company,  which  Clemens  then  owned, 
Whitman  sensed  that  Clemens  was  behind  the  arrangements:  “I  almost  think 
I  see  the  friendly  hand  of  Mark  Twain  in  it  all:  perhaps  that  is  a  mistake,  but 
it  is  my  feeling.” 

As  for  Clemens’s  attitude  toward  Whitman,  he  most  likely  attended  Whit¬ 
mans  New  York  Lincoln  lecture  in  April  of  1887,  and  he  contributed  to  the 
fund  set  up  to  purchase  a  horse  and  buggy  for  the  poet,  and,  later,  to  Whit¬ 
man’s  Cottage  Fund  (which  the  poet  raided  to  pay  for  his  mausoleum).  Writing 
to  Sylvester  Baxtei  in  May  1887  anh  enclosing  fifty  dollars  for  the  fund,  Twain 
said:  “What  we  want  to  do,  is  to  make  the  splendid  old  soul  comfortable,  &  do 
what  we  do  heartily  &  as  a  privilege.”  When  he  was  asked  to  send  a  tribute  to 
Whitman  for  the  poet’s  seventieth-birthday  celebration,  Clemens  delayed  re¬ 
sponding,  then  finally  sent  a  letter  to  Horace  Traubel  that  Traubel  was  clearly 
afraid  to  show  the  poet:  “I  received  a  four-page  note  from  Mark  Twain,  full 
of  generalities,  with  practically  no  word  about  WAV.  Have  not  yet  referred 
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to  it  in  W.’s  presence.”  The  letter  was  eventually  published  in  the  volume  of 
birthday  tributes  to  Whitman  that  Traubel  edited,  and  it  does  initially  seem 
to  bear  out  Traubel’s  characterization,  cataloguing  the  “great  births  you  have 
witnessed” — steam-press,  steamship,  railroad,  anesthesia,  abolition  of  slavery, 
and  so  on — and  predicting  “marvels  upon  marvels”  yet  to  come.  Clemens  goes 
on  to  offer  Whitman  another  thirty  years  stolen  from  the  “bank  of  life”  of  his 
many  well-wishers  so  that  the  poet  can  live  to  see  some  of  the  marvels  yet  to 
come.  Twain  manages  to  sound  gracious  while  seemingly  sidestepping  any 
acknowledgment  of  Whitman’s  accomplishment.  But  Clemens’s  tribute  may 
not  be  as  mean-spirited  as  Traubel  assumed:  in  some  subtle  but  effective  ways, 
he  manages  to  echo  Whitman’s  work  throughout  his  long  paragraph,  from  the 
catalogue  of  technological  and  social  progress  that  the  world  has  experienced 
during  Whitman’s  lifetime  to  the  evolutionary  faith  that  things  will  get  pro¬ 
gressively  better,  culminating  in  a  “formidable  Result — Man  at  almost  his  full 
stature  at  last!”  Still,  Twain  never  did  have  much  in  the  way  of  a  direct  compli¬ 
ment  to  pay  Whitman.  Bristling  that  some  critics  had  labeled  him  a  follower 
of  Whitman,  he  once  said,  “If  I’ve  become  a  Whitmanite  I’m  sorry— I  never 
read  40  lines  of  him  in  my  life.” 

Whether  or  not  it’s  true  that  he  never  read  more  than  forty  lines  of  Whit¬ 
man,  by  the  early  1880s  Clemens  had  clearly  become  familiar  with  a  small 
handful  of  lines  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  the  lines  that  had  been  singled  out  by  Bos¬ 
ton  District  Attorney  Oliver  Stevens  as  obscene  after  Leaves  had  been  issued 
by  the  well-known  Boston  publisher,  James  R.  Osgood  &  Co.,  in  1881.  The 
New  England  Society  for  the  Suppression  of  Vice  (affiliated  with  the  infamous 
anti-obscenity  campaigner  Anthony  Comstock)  had  complained  to  the  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  Attorney- General  about  the  availability  of  Leaves  after  its  Boston 
sales  had  gotten  off  to  a  good  start.  On  March  1,  1882,  Stevens  wrote  to  Os¬ 
good  and  advised  the  publisher  that  Leaves  of  Grass  fell  “within  the  provisions 
of  the  Public  Statutes  respecting  obscene  literature”  and  advised  Osgood  to 
“withdraw”  and  “suppress”  the  book.  Osgood  asked  Whitman  to  prepare  a  new 
edition  “lacking  the  obnoxious  features,”  and  he  sent  the  poet  the  list  of  pas¬ 
sages  that  the  District  Attorney  had  demanded  be  “expunged”  from  Leaves. 
Whitman  agreed  to  a  few  small  changes,  but  Osgood  said  “the  official  mind” 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  these  and  demanded  that  Whitman  agree  to  the 
excision  of  entire  poems.  V^hen  Whitman  refused,  Osgood  ceased  publica¬ 
tion  of  the  book  and  wrote  to  the  poet:  “as  your  views  seem  to  be  irreconcil¬ 
able  with  those  of  the  official  authorities  there  seems  no  alternative  for  us 
but  to  decline  to  further  circulate  the  book.”  In  May,  Whitman  received  from 
Osgood  a  payment  of  $100  and  all  “the  plates,  sheets,  dies,  &c.  of  ‘Leaves  of 
Grass.”’  Meanwhile,  the  banning  became  major  news,  all  the  more  so  when  a 
liberal  minister  quoted  one  of  the  banned  poems,  “To  a  Common  Prostitute,” 
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in  a  sermon,  then  had  the  sermon  printed  as  a  supplement  to  a  journal  and 
tested  the  ban  by  asking  the  postmaster  whether  the  material  could  be  mailed 
to  friends  and  supporters.  The  controversy  raged  for  the  next  two  years,  until 
Comstock  himself  lost  a  case  against  the  radical  free-love  reformer,  Ezra  Hey- 
wood,  who  had  published  two  of  the  banned  poems  in  a  journal. 

Twain  was  intrigued  by  the  controversy,  in  part  because  Whitman’s  banned 
book  was  issued  by  the  same  house  that  had  published  Twain’s  The  Prince  and 
the  Pauper  in  1881  and  that  would  issue  his  Life  on  the  Mississippi  in  1883.  The 
fact  that  this  “banned  in  Boston”  scandal  had  struck  his  own  publisher  would 
have  made  Clemens  particularly  interested  in  just  what  had  been  found  “ob¬ 
scene”  in  Whitman’s  work,  because  playing  on  the  edges  of  obscenity  had  been 
something  Twain  himself  had  been  doing  in  the  years  just  before  the  Osgood 
publication  of  Leaves  in  1881.  As  he  began  to  study  sixteenth-century  English 
history  during  the  summer  of  1876  in  preparation  for  writing  The  Prince  &  the 
Pauper,  he  wrote  a  mock-pornographic  piece  called  1601;  it  was  privately  and 
anonymously  printed  in  1880  and  would  become  a  kind  of  underground  clas¬ 
sic  as  it  was  surreptitiously  reprinted  again  and  again  in  the  1880s  and  1890s. 
The  identity  of  its  author  was  for  many  years  a  literary  mystery.  Clemens  was 
fascinated  with  the  hypocrisy  that  allowed  all  kinds  of  ribald  writing  to  stay  in 
print  and  to  be  proudly  displayed  on  bookshelves  in  respected  homes,  as  long 
as  the  material  was  “classic”  and  “old.”  Rabelais,  Boccaccio,  Cervantes,  Chau¬ 
cer,  Shakespeare,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  and  many  others  could  be  as  ribald  as 
they  wanted,  but  if  a  living  author  tried  to  say  the  same  things,  using  the  same 
words,  he  could  be  found  offensive  and  be  prosecuted.  In  1601,  Clemens  is 
outrageously  obscene  but  writes  in  a  parodic  version  of  Elizabethan  English  in 
order  to  make  the  obscenity  sound  “classic.” 

Clemens  confronts  this  hypocrisy  directly  in  an  unpublished  article  he 
wrote  in  1882,  called  “The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy,”  appearing  here  for  the 
first  time.  While  the  piece  has  been  known  among  a  few  scholars,  it  has  often 
been  badly  misrepresented.  In  the  Whitman  Encyclopedia,  Wesley  A.  Britton 
calls  The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy  an  “unpublished  essay  ...  in  which 
Clemens  wonied  about  the  sexual  frankness  in  Leaves  of  Grass,  saying  the 
book  should  not  be  read  by  children.”  Clemens’s  point  about  Whitman,  on  the 
contrary,  is  that  Bostons  latest  banned  obscene”  author  does  not  come  near 
being  as  obscene  as  those  writers  who  have  already  been  dubbed  our  “greatest” 
authors.  Whitman  at  his  obscene  worst,  Clemens  argues,  can’t  hold  a  candle 
to  the  offensive  passages  in  the  classics.  The  District  Attorney’s  charges,  Cle¬ 
mens  suggests,  are  absurd,  as  is  society  s  finding  offense  in  frank  writing  about 
the  body  and  its  functions. 

We  present  here  the  entire  letter,  and  we  offer  the  complete  passages 
from  the  various  authors  Clemens  quotes  and  pretends  to  have  originally  in- 
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eluded.  His  point,  of  course,  is  to  make  it  appear  that  the  passages  were  cen¬ 
sored  by  the  editor  of  the  Boston  Evening  Post,  where  he  imagined  the  piece 
would  appear.  He  knew  how  tantalizing  those  asterisks  would  be  and  how 
they  would  send  readers  to  their  bookshelves  to  rediscover  the  obscenities  in 
their  “classics.” 

“The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy”  ends  with  an  intriguing  sentence  frag¬ 
ment:  “Whitman’s  noble  work.”  It  would  have  been  fascinating  to  see  how 
Clemens  might  have  concluded  his  argument.  Perhaps  he  was  going  to  sug¬ 
gest  that  “Whitman’s  noble  work”  clearly  had  no  evil  intent  and  moreover 
did  not  even  approach  the  obscenity  of  Casanova,  Swift,  Rabelais,  and  Shake¬ 
speare,  so  the  District  Attorney’s  judgment  against  Leaves  of  Grass  was  doubly 
ridiculous.  But,  apart  from  the  controversy,  what  lingers  in  that  hovering  final 
fragment  is  Mark  Twain’s  affirmation  of  the  nobility  of  Walt  Whitman’s  work, 
something  he  never  affirmed  quite  so  directly  anywhere  else. 

No  doubt  Twain  had  fun  writing  this  mock  letter-to-the-editor,  just  as  he 
had  fun  writing  1601  (which  anticipates  “The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy”  in 
a  number  of  ways,  referring  and  echoing  most  of  the  authors — including  Ra¬ 
belais,  Boccaccio,  Shakespeare,  and  Margaret  of  Navarre — that  appear  in  the 
letter),  but  neither  his  wife  with  her  Victorian  sensibilities  nor  his  own  fears 
of  offending  his  future  readers  with  anything  remotely  connected  with  ob¬ 
scenity  would  allow  him  to  publish  it.  So,  as  he  did  with  many  pieces.  Twain 
just  put  this  one  in  a  drawer  and  left  it  unfinished.  What  would  have  been  in 
1882  a  remarkable  intervention  by  Mark  Twain  in  The  Walt  Whitman  Contro¬ 
versy  has  thus  been  silenced  for  125  years. 

The  manuscript  today  is  in  Clemens’s  private  papers  in  the  Mark  Twain 
Papers  &  Project,  The  Bancroft  Library,  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  and 
appears  by  courtesy  of  the  Twain  Papers  and  the  University  of  California  Press, 
which  publishes  the  Twain  series.  □ 
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Hie  Walt  Whitman  Controversy 


I 

Sir:  I  have  seen,  thus  far,  only  one  remotely  reasonable  argument 
in  justification  of  the  law’s  letting  old  obscene  books  alone  and 
tomahawking  new  ones.  It  is  this:  the  old  ones  merely  (and  in¬ 
nocently)  mirrored  the  life  of  their  times,  and  the  indecencies  in 
them  were  not  written  with  the  intent  to  defile  the  reader’s  mind. 
Hence  they  were  harmless.  That  is  the  one  apparently  reasonable 
argument  which  I  have  thus  far  encountered.  But  when  you  come 
to  examine  it  carefully,  it  seems  to  be  quite  insufficient.  For  this 
reason:  we  surely  do  not  make  laws  against  the  intent  of  obscene 
writings,  but  against  their  probable  effect.  If  this  is  true,  it  seems  to 
follow  that  we  ought  to  condemn  all  indecent  literature,  regard¬ 
less  of  its  date.  Because  a  book  was  harmless  a  hundred  years  ago,  it 
does  not  follow  that  it  is  harmless  to-day.  A  century  or  so  ago,  the 
foulest  writings  could  not  soil  the  English  mind,  because  it  was 
already  defiled  past  defilement;  but  those  same  writings  find  a  very 
different  clientage  to  work  upon  now.  Those  books  are  not  dead; 
among  us  they  are  bought  and  sold  and  read,  every  day. 

If  you  will  allow  that  the  question  of  real  importance  is,  Which 
are  more  harmful,  the  old  bad  books  or  the  new  bad  books?  permit 
me,  then,  to  note  some  particulars,  and  institute  some  comparisons. 

I  begin  with  a  glance  among  my  book  shelves,  and  at  the  end  of 
five  minutes  I  have  selected  and  laid  out  the  following  volumes — 
and  without  a  doubt  I  could  have  found  them  in  your  library  in 
less  time: 

Tom  Jones. 

Joseph  Andrews. 

Smollett’s  Works. 

Shakspeare.  [sic] 

Byron. 

Burns. 

Gulliver’s  Travels. 

Walpole’s  Letters. 
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Memories  de  Casanova. 

De  Foe’s  Moll  Flanders. 

Balzac’s  Droll  Tales. 

Rabelais. 

The  Heptameron. 

The  Decameron. 

Arabian  Nights. 

Les  Cent  Nouvelles  Nouvelles. 

The  Satyricon  of  Petronius  Arbiter. 

Of  course  I  could  find  a  good  deal  more  of  this  sort  of  literature 
in  my  library  and  yours,  but  this  batch  is  sufficient  for  my  purpose. 

Next,  I  turned  my  attention  to  new  bad  books.  At  the  moment, 

I  was  able  to  call  only  three  to  mind — Swinburne’s  and  Oscar 
Wilde’s  poems,  and  Walt  Whitman’s  “Leaves  of  Grass.”  Did  I  lay  out 
these  with  the  others?  No — for  I  didn’t  have  them.  Have  you?  Are 
they  handy  for  the  average  young  man  or  Miss  to  get  at?  Perhaps 
not.  Are  those  others?  Yes,  many  of  them. 

Now  I  think  I  can  show,  by  a  few  extracts,  that  in  the  matters  of 
coarseness,  obscenity,  and  power  to  excite  salacious  passions,  Walt 
Whitman’s  book  is  refined  and  colorless  and  impotent,  contrasted 
with  that  other  and  more  widely  read  batch  of  literature. 

In  “Leaves  of  Grass,”  the  following  passage  has  horrified  Mr.  Oli¬ 
ver  Stevens  by  its  coarseness:1 

...  ...  ,.f  *2 

[We  are  obliged  to  omit  it. — ed.  post.] 


1  Oliver  Stevens,  the  Boston  district  attorney  who  challenged  Leaves  of  Crass  on  the  grounds 
of  obscenity,  wrote  to  Whitman's  Boston  publishers  James  R.  Osgood  &  Company  and  advised 
them  that  Leaves  of  Grass  fell  “within  the  provisions  of  the  Public  Statutes  respecting  obscene 
literature"  and  advised  Osgood  to  "withdraw"  and  “suppress"  the  book. 

2  Among  the  lines  that  Stevens  singled  out  as  obscene,  Twain  must  have  had  in  mind  the  fol¬ 
lowing  two  (given  the  Rabelais  passage  that  he  contrasts  them  to):  “I  keep  as  delicate  around 
the  bowels  as  around  the  head  and  heart,  /  Copulation  is  no  more  rank  to  me  than  death  is," 
from  “Song  of  Myself,"  section  24. 
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It  does  seem  unnecessarily  broad,  it  is  true;  but  observe  how 
pale  and  delicate  it  is  when  you  put  it  alongside  this  passage  from 
Rabelais — thirteenth  chapter.  (Hotten’s  London  edition  is  illus¬ 
trated  by  Dore,  and  the  pictures  have  carried  it  all  over  the  world):3 

‘“How  is  that?’  said  Grangousier.  ‘I  have,’  answered  Gargantua, 
‘by  a  long  and  curious  experience,  found  out  a  means  to — ’” 

...  ...  ...  *4 

[We  think  best  to  omit  the  rest  of  it. — ed.  post.] 


3  Frangois  Rabelais's  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel  was  in  Twain's  library.  The  British  publisher  of 
this  edition,  John  Camden  Hotten,  was  notorious  as  a  publisher  of  pornography;  he  was  also 
the  first  British  publisher  of  Whitman,  issuing  William  Michael  Rossetti's  expurgated  selection 
from  Leaves  of  Grass  in  1868  and  then  issuing  an  unauthorized  reprinting  of  the  entire  1872 
edition  of  Leaves,  the  first  unexpurgated  edition  to  appear  in  Britain.  Hotten  also  published 
without  permission  several  of  Twain's  works,  beginning  with  The  Innocents  Abroad  in  1870  and 
an  alleged  work  of  Twain's,  a  collection  of  stories,  some  of  which  Twain  either  did  not  want  pub¬ 
lished  or  claimed  he  never  even  wrote  while  at  the  Buffalo  Express.  In  retaliation  in  1872, Twain 
publicly  denounced  Hotten  as  a  pirate  and  dismissed  him  as  “John  Camden  Hottentot."  In  the 
same  year,  Whitman  complained  that  “the  English  pirate-publisher,  Hotten,  derives  a  handsome 
annual  income  from  a  bad  &  defective  London  reprint  of  my  Poems." 

4  “How  is  that?  said  Grangousier.  I  have,  answered  Gargantua,  by  a  long  and  curious  experience, 
found  out  a  means  to  wipe  my  bum,  the  most  lordly,  the  most  excellent,  and  the  most  con¬ 
venient  that  ever  was  seen.  What  is  that?  said  Grangousier,  how  is  it?  I  will  tell  you  by-and-by, 
said  Gargantua.  Once  I  did  wipe  me  with  a  gentle-woman's  velvet  mask,  and  found  it  to  be 
good;  for  the  softness  of  the  silk  was  very  voluptuous  and  pleasant  to  my  fundament.  Another 
time  with  one  of  their  hoods,  and  in  like  manner  that  was  comfortable.  At  another  time  with 
a  lady's  neckerchief,  and  after  that  I  wiped  me  with  some  ear-pieces  of  hers  made  of  crimson 
satin,  but  there  was  such  a  number  of  golden  spangles  in  them  (turdy  round  things,  a  pox  take 
them)  that  they  fetched  away  all  the  skin  of  my  tail  with  a  vengeance.  Now  I  wish  St.  Antony's 
fire  burn  the  bum-gut  of  the  goldsmith  that  made  them,  and  of  her  that  wore  them!  This  hurt  I 
cured  by  wiping  myself  with  a  page's  cap,  garnished  with  a  feather  after  the  Switzers'  fashion." 
Frangois  Rabelais,  Five  books  of  the  lives,  heroic  deeds  and  sayings  of  Gargantua  and  his  son  Pan¬ 
tagruel,  translated  by  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  of  Cromarty  and  Peter  Antony  Motteux  (1693). 
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Or  this,  from  Gulliver’s  Travels,  (chapter  VJ  Brobdignag,)  a  book 
which  is  in  everybody’s  house  and  is  daily  read  by  old  and  young 
alike: 5 

“Neither  did  they  [the  naked  young  maids  of  honor,]  at  all  scru¬ 
ple,  while  I  was  by, — ” 

j;-  *6 

[We  cannot  venture  to  complete  the  above  abstract. — ed.  post.] 


5  The  Location  Clemens's  copy  of  Gulliver's  Travels,  which  he  purchased  in  July  of  1880,  is  not 
known. 

6  "Neither  did  they  at  all  scruple  while  I  was  by  to  discharge  what  they  had  drunk,  to  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  at  least  two  Hogsheads,  in  a  Vessel  that  held  above  three  Tuns.  The  handsomest  among 
these  Maids  of  Honour,  a  pleasant  frolicsome  Girl  of  sixteen,  would  sometimes  set  me  astride 
upon  one  of  her  Nipples,  with  many  other  Tricks,  wherein  the  Reader  will  excuse  me  for  not 
being  over  particular."  In  the  manuscript  of  “The  Walt  Whitman  Controversy,"  Twain  had  origi¬ 
nally  planned  to  include  a  second  passage  from  Gulliver'sTravels;  he  canceled  the  following  frag¬ 
ment:  “Or  this,  from  chapter  V,  Lilliput:  The  heat  I  had  contra'."  The  passage  he  had  in  mind  was 
this:  “The  heat  I  had  contracted  by  coming  very  near  the  flames,  and  by  my  labouring  to  quench 
them,  made  the  wine  begin  to  operate  by  urine;  which  I  voided  in  such  a  quantity,  and  applied  so 
well  to  the  proper  places,  that  in  three  minutes  the  fire  was  wholly  extinguished,  and  the  rest  of 
that  noble  pile,  which  had  cost  so  many  ages  in  erecting,  preserved  from  destruction.” 
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Now  what  do  you  really  think  of  those?- — especially  the  one 
from  the  popular  Dore  Rabelais.  Yet  you  know  that  that  isn’t  the 
nastiest  thing  in  American  libraries,  by  any  means.  No,  for  there  is 
a  story  told  in  the  Heptameron,  and  retold  in  several  other  books, 
which  easily  surpasses  it  in  filthiness.  Under  the  title  of  “Merrie 
Jests  of  King  Louis  the  Eleventh,”  it  appears  in  Balzac’s  “Droll  Tales,” 
(illustrated  by  Dore,)  and  may  be  found  and  consulted  in  almost 
anybody’s  house — for  the  Droll  Tales  are  in  the  shelves  of  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  elegant  people  who  wouldn’t  dare  to  be  caught  sheltering  a 
copy  of  Leaves  of  Grass  in  these  fastidious  days. 

But  enough  of  obscenity;  you  perceive,  yourself,  that  Whitman 
knows  nothing  about  the  genuine  article.  Let  us  now  consider 
erotic  matters.  Whitman’s  offenses  in  this  line  are  contained  in  the 
following  passages: 

■If.  #  jf.  7 

[All  things  considered,  it  seems  best  to  omit  them. — ed.  post.] 


zThere  is  no  way  of  knowing  which  of  Stevens's  specified  “obscene"  passages  Twain  had  in  mind 
here,  but  among  the  "erotic"  passages  that  the  district  attorney  singled  out,  the  following  from 
“Song  of  Myself"  are  possibilities:  section  5,  lines  6-9;  section  1 1 ,  lines  1 4-1 5;  all  of  section  28; 
two  lines  from  section  33  (“I  turn  the  bridegroom  out  of  bed  and  stay  with  the  bride  myself,  / 
And  tighten  her  all  night  to  my  thighs  and  lips");  and  section  40,  lines  20-21.  Stevens  also  ruled 
all  or  parts  of  the  following  poems  obscene:  “From  Pent-up  Aching  Rivers,"  “I  Sing  the  Body 
Electric,"  “A  Woman  Waits  for  Me,"  "Spontaneous  Me,"  “Native  Moments,"  “The  Dalliance  of  the 
Eagles,"  “To  a  Common  Prostitute,"  and  “Faces,"  as  well  as  scattered  lines  in  other  poems. 
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In  our  households,  one  young  person  in  a  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  has  the  opportunity  to  read  those  passages;  but  every 
creature  in  every  household  in  America  has  the  opportunity  to 
read  the  following  lines  from  Shakspere  (Venus  and  Adonis), — and 
it  won’t  stir  him  up,  either,  because  it  was  not  written  with  the  in¬ 
tent  to  stir  people  up: 

“The  boar!  quoth  she;  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 

Usurps  her  cheeks;  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 

And  on  his  neck — 


*-  *  #  #  A- 8 

[This  is  not  proper  matter  for  the  columns  of  the  evening 
post,  and  we  must  be  excused  from  printing  the  remainder  of  the 
passage. — ed.  post.] 


8  The  passage  reads  in  full: 

"The  boar!"  quoth  she,  whereat  a  sudden  pale, 
Like  lawn  being  spread  upon  the  blushing  rose, 
Usurps  her  cheek;  she  trembles  at  his  tale, 

And  on  his  neck  her  yoking  arms  she  throws. 

She  sinketh  down,  still  hanging  by  his  neck, 
He  on  her  belly  falls,  she  on  her  back. 

Now  is  she  in  the  very  lists  of  love, 

Her  champion  mounted  for  the  hot  encounter; 
All  is  imaginary  she  doth  prove, 

He  will  not  manage  her,  although  he  mount  her, 
That  worse  than  Tantalus'  is  her  annoy, 

To  clip  Elysium  and  to  lack  her  joy. 
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Is  that  healthy  poetry  for  the  young?  Is  there  an  educated  young 
fellow  of  nineteen,  in  the  United  States,  who  has  not  read  Venus 
and  Adonis?  I  pray  you  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves:  he  does  not 
exist.  You  diligently  hunted  out  all  the  improprieties  in  Shakspeare 
and  the  Bible  before  you  were  nineteen — you  remember  it  well, 
now  that  I  call  your  attention  to  it — and  do  you  believe  that  you 
and  I  were  any  more  opulently  stocked  with  the  naturalest  kind  of 
human  nature  than  is  this  new  generation?  Go  to;  the  thought  is 
foolishness. 

Now,  let  us  plunge  into  the  Heptameron — at  random — it  is  all 
alike.  Try  this,  from  Tale  XLVI: 

“Going  up  a  little  wooden  staircase,  he  found — 

*  #  *  ■!;,  *9 

[It  is  too  strong;  we  cannot  print  it. — ed.  post.] 


9  The  Heptameron  of  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre,  translated  by  Walter  K.  Kelly,  from 
L'Heptameron  des  Nouvelles  de  tres  haute  et  tres  illustre  Princesse  Marguerite  D'Angouleme,  Reine 
de  Navarre,  1853,  reads,  "Going  up  a  little  wooden  staircase  he  found  the  girl  all  alone  in  bed, 
fast  asleep,  and  sleeping  as  she  was,  he  ravished  her.  The  poor  girl,  waking  up,  knew  not  whether 
it  was  a  man  or  a  devil,  and  began  to  scream  as  loud  as  she  could,  and  cry  for  help  to  her 
mother,  who  called  out  from  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  'Do  not  spare  her,  sir;  give  it  her  again,  and 
chastise  the  naughty  hussey.'  When  the  Cordelier  had  accomplished  his  wicked  purpose  he 
went  down  to  the  lady,  and  said  to  her  with  his  face  all  on  fire,  'I  think,  madam,  your  daughter 
will  not  forget  the  discipline  I  have  given  her.'" 
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After  that,  Whitman  is  delicate  enough,  isn’t  he?  Now  try  this, 
(The  Venial  Sin,)  from  Balzac’s  Droll  Tales — illustrated  by  Dore, 
and  to  be  found  everywhere: 

“This  time  the  said  youth  *•  *  *,  and  even  ventured  so  far  as 

to  verify  if — ” 

*  *10 

[But  that  is  even  stronger;  we  cannot  consent  to  complete  the 
quotation. — ed.  post.] 


10  “This  time  the  said  Rene  fondled  with  his  hand  the  pretty  limb,  and  even  ventured  so  far  as 
to  verify  if  the  polished  knee  and  its  surroundings  were  satin.  At  this  sight  the  poor  child,  armed 
against  his  desire,  so  great  was  his  fear,  dared  only  to  make  brief  devotion  and  curt  caresses, 
and  although  he  kissed  softly  this  fair  surface,  he  remained  bashful,  the  which,  feeling  by  the 
senses  of  her  soul  and  the  intelligence  of  her  body,  the  seneschal's  lady  who  took  great  care  not 
to  move,  called  out  to  him — 'Ah,  Rene,  I  am  asleep.' 

Hearing  what  he  believed  to  be  a  stern  reproach,  the  page  frightened  ran  away,  leaving 
the  books,  the  task,  and  all.  Thereupon,  the  seneschal's  better  half  added  this  prayer  to  the 
litany — ‘Holy  Virgin,  how  difficult  children  are  to  make.' 

At  dinner  her  page  perspired  all  down  his  back  while  waiting  on  his  lady  and  her  lord;  but  he 
was  very  much  surprised  when  he  received  from  Blanche  the  most  shameless  of  all  glances  that 
ever  woman  cast,  and  very  pleasant  and  powerful  it  was,  seeing  that  it  changed  this  child  into 
a  man  of  courage.  Now,  the  same  evening  Bruyn  staying  a  little  longer  than  was  his  custom  in 
his  own  apartment,  the  page  went  in  search  of  Blanche,  and  found  her  asleep,  and  made  her 
dream  a  beautiful  dream. 

He  knocked  off  the  chains  that  weighed  so  heavily  upon  her,  and  so  plentifully  bestowed 
upon  her  the  sweets  of  love,  that  the  surplus  would  have  sufficed  to  render  to  others  blessed 
with  the  joys  of  maternity.  So  then  the  minx,  seizing  the  page  by  the  head  and  squeezing  him 
to  her,  cried  out — ‘Oh,  Rene!  Thou  hast  awakened  me!'" 
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How  does  “The  Venial  Sin”  strike  you?  Does  anything  in  Leaves 
of  Grass  approach  it  for  evil  effectiveness?  And  while  you  have  the 
Droll  Tales  in  your  hand,  please  glance  at  the  second  picture  on 
page  2ii.  And  read  the  story,  too,  by  way  of  conviction.  Boccaccio 
is  in  everybody’s  library,  and  is  praised  by  Macaulay  and  other  great 
authorities.  I  have  an  English  copy,  but  have  mislaid  it;  so  if  you  will 
allow  me,  I  will  make  an  extract  from  a  French  copy  which  was  lent 
to  me  by  a  neighboring  clergyman  some  time  ago.  It  is  a  story  about 
a  verdant  young  girl  and  a  young  hermit.  Try  this  passage: 

“Thermite  se  deshabille  aussitot,  et  le  petit  ange  d’en  faire  autant. 
Quand  ils  sont  tout  nus  l’un  et  l’autre,  Rustique  se  met  a  genoux,  et 
fait  placer  la  pauvre  innocente  vis-a-vis  de  lui,  dans  la  meme  situa¬ 
tion.  La  les  mains  jointes,  it  promene  ses  regards  sur — ) 11 

*  *  *  *  *-12 

[It  is  impossible  to  print  the  rest — we  must  be  excused — ed. 
post.] 


11  “The  hermit  undressed  himself  immediately,  and  the  small  angel  did  so  as  quickly.  When 
each  was  naked,  Rustique  dropped  to  his  knees,  and  put  the  poor  innocent  in  the  same  posi¬ 
tion.  There  with  hands  joined,  he  cast  his  eyes  on — * 

i2The  entire  passage,  from  The  Decameron,  Third  Day,  Tenth  Novel,  in  a  translation  attributed 
to  John  Florio  (1620): 

"Thereupon  [the  hermit  Rustico]  took  off  what  few  clothes  he  wore,  and  stood  stark  naked;  and 
as  soon  as  the  girl  had  done  likewise  he  fell  on  his  knees  as  though  to  pray,  and  made  her  kneel 
face  to  face  with  him. 

This  done,  Rustico's  desire  was  more  than  ever  inflamed  at  the  sight  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
resurrection  of  the  flesh  came  to  pass.  Seeing  this,  and  not  knowing  what  it  meant,  Alibech 
asked:  ‘Rustico,  what  is  it  thou  hast  that  thrusts  itself  out  in  front,  and  that  I  have  not?'  ‘My 
daughter,  quoth  Rustico,  ‘it  is  that  same  Devil  of  whom  I  have  been  telling  thee.  Dost  thou 
mark  him?  Behold,  he  gives  me  such  sore  trouble  that  I  can  hardly  bear  it.' 

The  Lord  be  praised!'  said  she;  ‘for  now  I  see  that  I  am  more  blessed  than  thou  in  that  I 
have  not  this  Devil' 

Rustico  retorted:  ‘Thou  sayest  truly;  but  thou  hast  another  thing  that  I  have  not,  and  hast 
it  in  place  of  this.' 

‘What  is  that?'  says  Alibech. 

To  this  Rustico  replied:  ‘Thou  hast  Hell;  and  will  tell  thee  my  belief  that  God  gave  it  thee  for 
the  health  of  my  soul.  For,  if  thou  wilt  take  pity  on  me  for  the  troubling  of  this  Devil,  and  suffer 
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me  to  put  him  in  Hell,  thou  wilt  comfort  me  extremely,  and  at  the  same  time  please  and  serve 
God  in  the  highest  measure;  to  which  end,  as  thou  sayest,  thou  art  come  hither.' 

All  unsuspecting,  the  girl  answered,  him:  'My  father,  since  I  have  this  Hell,  let  the  thing  be 
done  when  thou  desirest  it.’ 

Then  Rustico  said:  ‘Bless  thee,  my  dear  daughter;  let  us  go  at  once  and  put  him  in  his  place, 
that  I  may  be  at  peace.' 

So  saying,  he  laid  her  on  one  of  their  rough  beds,  and  set  about  showing  her  how  to  shut 
the  accursed  one  in  his  prison.  The  girl,  who  until  then  had  no  experience  of  putting  devils  in 
Hell,  felt  some  pain  at  this  first  trial  of  it;  which  made  her  say  to  Rustico:  ‘Father,  this  Devil  must 
indeed  be  wicked,  and  in  very  sooth  an  enemy  of  God,  for  he  hurts  Hell  itself,  let  alone  other 
things,  when  he  is  put  back  in  it.' 

‘My  daughter,'  said  Rustico,  ‘it  will  not  always  be  so.'  And  to  make  sure  of  it,  before  either  of 
them  moved  from  the  bed  they  put  him  in  six  times,  after  which  the  Devil  hung  his  head  and 
was  glad  to  let  them  be. 

But  in  the  succeeding  days  he  rose  up  many  times;  and  the  girl,  always  disposing  herself 
to  subdue  him,  began  to  take  pleasure  in  the  exercise,  and  to  say  such  things  as:  ‘I  see  now  the 
truth  of  what  the  good  folk  in  Capsa  told  me,  that  serving  God  is  a  delight;  for  I  never  remem¬ 
ber  doing  anything  that  gave  me  as  much  joy  and  pleasure  as  this  putting  the  Devil  in  Hell.  So  I 
think  the  people  who  spend  their  time  otherwise  than  in  serving  God  must  be  very  foolish.'" 
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It  is  rather  a  long  story,  hut  I  thought  I  would  put  it  all  in,  just  to 
show  that  when  it  comes  to  doing  the  erotic,  Walt  Whitman’s  ink  is 
altogether  too  pale.  Now  let  us  finish  by  dipping  just  once  into  that 
richest  of  all  rich  mines — I  mean,  of  this  kind  of  literature — Casa¬ 
nova’s  Memoires.  From  chapter  V: 

“Ravi  d’ avoir  savoure  *  *  *  que  je  venais  de  gouter  complete - 

ment  pour  la  premiere  fois,  je — ” 

*•  -a-  *  *  *  13 

[This  is  too  horrible;  let  it  stop  there;  we  cannot  finish  the  story. 
We  are  sorry  we  cannot  better  assist  our  correspondent  to  make 
out  his  argument,  but  indeed  his  citations,  admirable  as  they  are 
for  the  purpose  in  view,  are  altogether  too  strong  for  a  newspaper 
like  ours. — ed.  post.] 

There — I  have  finished  my  quotations.  And  now  I  suspect  that 
you  will  not  dare  to  print  them  in  full.  As  likely  as  not,  you  will  cut 
them  down  to  next  to  nothing,  or  even  leave  them  out  altogether. 
But  if  you  do,  I  shall  not  complain;  for  such  a  course  will  formida¬ 
bly  fortify  my  position,  since  it  will  show  that  you  know,  quite  well, 
that  antiquity  &  absence  of  evil  intent  can’t  take  the  harmfulness 
out  of  indelicate  literature.  Yes,  you  know  that  indecent  literature  is 
indecent  literature;  &  that  the  effects  produced  by  it  are  exactly  the 
same,  whether  the  writing  was  done  yesterday  or  a  thousand  cen¬ 
turies  ago;  &  that  these  effects  are  the  same,  whether  the  writer’s 
intent  was  evil  or  innocent. 

Whitman’s  noble  work 


13  The  passage  reads  in  full,  from  Jacques  Casanova,  The  Complete  Memoirs,  translated  by  Arthur 
Machen  (1894):  “Enraptured  at  having  enjoyed  my  manhood  completely  and  for  the  first  time, 
I  quietly  leave  my  beauty  in  order  to  do  homage  to  the  other  sister.  I  find  her  motionless,  lying 
on  her  back  like  a  person  wrapped  in  profound  and  undisturbed  slumber.  Carefully  managing 
my  advance,  as  if  I  were  afraid  of  waking  her  up,  I  begin  by  gently  gratifying  her  senses,  and  I 
ascertain  the  delightful  fact  that,  like  her  sister,  she  is  still  in  possession  of  her  maidenhood.  As 
soon  as  a  natural  movement  proves  to  me  that  love  accepts  the  offering,  I  take  my  measures  to 
consummate  the  sacrifice.  At  that  moment,  giving  way  suddenly  to  the  violence  of  her  feelings, 
and  tired  of  her  assumed  dissimulation,  she  warmly  locks  me  in  her  arms  at  the  very  instant  of 
the  voluptuous  crisis,  smothers  me  with  kisses,  shares  my  raptures,  and  love  blends  our  souls  in 
the  most  ecstatic  enjoyment." 
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David  Caplan 

"That  Grotesque  and 
Laughable  Word" 

Rethinking  Patriotism  in  Time  of  War 


On  April  14,  1887,  Walt  Whitman  delivered  a  lecture  he  had  given  several 
times  before,  describing  a  moment  that  his  audience  knew  well.  Whitman 
reserved  his  talk,  “Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln,”  for  the  assassination’s  anniver¬ 
sary.  This  performance  fell  on  the  twenty-second  commemoration.  “The  New 
York  literati  listened  in  religious  silence  to  that  resplendent  discourse  .  .  .  the 
whisperings  of  the  stars,”  reported  Jose  Marti,  the  Cuban  revolutionary,  writ¬ 
ing  for  an  Argentinean  publication.  He  joined  a  remarkable  audience.  Those 
gathered  in  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  included  Marti  and  Mark  Twain.  An¬ 
drew  Carnegie  paid  $350  for  a  box  (out  of  the  $600  Whitman  earned  for  the 
performance),  though  it  is  unclear  whether  the  industrialist  attended.  Gen¬ 
eral  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  and  his  wife  did. 

Viewed  collectively,  the  distinguished  crowd  represents  an  allegory  of  pa¬ 
triotism,  as  the  members  suggest  the  idea’s  various  meanings,  its  darker  and 
more  hopeful  definitions.  Interpreted  in  this  fashion,  Marti  symbolizes  anti- 
imperialist  patriotism,  what  his  translator  calls  “a  patriotism  of  bridges,  not 
barriers.”  “Patriotism,”  Marti  wrote,  is  “the  best  (of  all  known)  leavenings  for 
all  human  virtues.”  A  poet  doomed  to  die  young,  fighting  for  his  country’s 
independence,  Marti  celebrated  Whitman’s  use  of  foreign  words  as  a  gesture 
of  solidarity,  not  an  affectation  as  some  American  and  British  readers  believe. 
“Certain  words  of  our  language,”  Marti  observed,  “can  be  found  on  every  page 
in  his  book:  viva,  camarada,  libertad,  americanos.”  The  very  words  Marti  re¬ 
peats  encourage  life  and  invite  friendship.  Whitman’s  Spanish  offers  a  geo- 
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political  model  presented  in  linguistic  miniature.  The  borrowed  words  signal 
mutual  respect,  not  imperial  violence  and  subjugation,  as  if  answering  Marti  s 
later  call,  “The  nations  arise  and  salute  one  another.” 

The  image  of  a  nineteenth-century  military  man,  Sherman,  bearded  and 
with  a  haunted  stare,  evokes  patriotism’s  fearful  complexities.  Writing  four 
years  later  as  the  general  lay  dying,  Twain  noted,  “I,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  na¬ 
tion,  grieve  to  think  the  kindest  heart  &  the  most  noble  spirit  that  exist  today 
will  be  taken  away  from  us.”)  Gathered  to  celebrate  Lincoln,  many  in  the  Mad¬ 
ison  Square  Theatre  audience  would  have  accepted  Twain’s  tender,  untrue 
words.  As  they  knew,  though,  “all  the  rest  of  the  nation”  did  not  view  Sher¬ 
man  with  similar  affection.  “To  Georgians  and  South  Carolinians,”  Shermans 
biographer  observes,  “he  remains  a  beast.”  Indeed,  Sherman  viewed  his  own 
legacy  ambivalently.  By  the  time  of  Whitman’s  lecture,  Sherman  completed 
the  second  edition  of  his  briskly  selling  memoirs,  yet,  in  a  famous  pronounce¬ 
ment,  he  questioned  the  “realities”  books  “tell.”  Addressing  5,000  veterans  in 
1880,  Sherman  observed: 

The  war  is  away  back  in  the  past  and  you  can  tell  what  books  can  not.  When 
you  talk  you  come  down  to  practical  realities  just  as  they  happened.  .  .  .  There 
is  many  a  boy  here  to-day  who  looks  on  war  as  all  glory,  but,  boys,  it  is  all  hell. 

...  I  look  upon  war  with  horror,  but  if  it  has  to  come,  I  am  here. 

To  his  supporters,  Sherman  represents  an  acceptance  of  citizenship’s  burdens 
and  responsibilities.  To  Sherman’s  critics,  his  actions  anticipate  the  worst 
cruelties  of  modern  warfare,  as  he  develops  “a  policy  of  deliberate  intimida¬ 
tion”  that  presaged  “the  Schrecklichkeit  exploited  by  the  Germans  in  the  first 
World  War  as  well  as  the  Blitzkrieg  of  the  second,”  the  use  of  “terrorization”  as 
“a  weapon.”  In  a  tellingly  complicated  appreciation,  Edmund  Wilson  praised 
Sherman’s  memoirs  for  this  reason:  because  they  lucidly  clarify  the  Civil  War’s 
“patriotic  gore.” 

Twain,  though,  represents  the  harshest,  more  cynical  view  of  patriotism, 
a  wholesale  condemnation  of  the  principle  that  he  expressed  repeatedly  to¬ 
ward  the  end  of  his  life.  Sherman  employs  conjunctions  and  antithesis,  both 
of  which  acknowledge  the  difficulties  that  citizenship  presents,  the  contradic¬ 
tions  between  experience  and  aspiration.  Impatient,  Twain  disdains  qualifica¬ 
tion.  He  extols  Sherman  without  reservation,  writing  “I,  like  all  the  rest  of  the 
nation  admire  him  as  the  “ kindest  heart  &  the  most  noble  spirit”  (my  italics). 
When  Twain  considers  patriotism,  he  reverses  the  same  unyielding  rhetoric. 
Patriotism  represents  destruction  without  purpose,  evil  in  cause  and  effect.  In 
sketches,  diary  entries,  interviews  and  conversations,  Twain  repeats  the  curi¬ 
ous  assumption  that  underpins  his  praise  of  Sherman:  he  cannot  conceive  that 
a  fellow  citizen  might  honorably  disagree  with  him. 
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In  this  respect  Twain  represents  a  particular  kind  of  American  writer:  a 
man  of  the  left  often  praised  for  his  political  bravery,  for  his  willingness  to 
condemn  fellow  citizens  for  their  hypocrisy.  Yet  Twain  offers  an  unhelpful 
model,  especially  toward  the  end  of  his  life.  Too  often  he  and  the  writers  who 
follow  his  example  caricature  those  they  portray  and  simplify  the  nation  they 
analyze.  A  narrowness  of  vision  and  expression,  this  tendency  undermines 
their  efforts  as  artists  and  cultural  critics. 


At  the  Madison  Square  Theatre  as  well  as  elsewhere,  Whitman  starts  from 
a  very  different  position  than  Twain.  He  personalizes  patriotism,  writing  Lin¬ 
coln  grand  poems  of  praise  and  heartbroken  elegies.  While  the  performance 
clearly  expresses  this  love,  it  also  dramatizes  a  more  difficult  fact:  that  the 
nation,  Whitman  included,  has  moved  past  Lincoln’s  actual  existence.  Whit¬ 
man  celebrates  and  laments  this  situation,  with  sentences  that  shuttle  from 
assertions  to  questions.  Consider  this  passage  in  which  Whitman  interrupts 
his  own  observations  with  parenthetical  asides: 

Strange,  (is  it  not?)  that  battles,  martyrs,  agonies,  blood,  even  assassination, 
should  so  condense — perhaps  only  really,  lastingly  condense — a  Nationality. 

I  repeat  it — the  grand  deaths  of  the  race — the  dramatic  deaths  of  every  na¬ 
tionality — are  its  most  important  inheritance-value — in  some  respects  beyond 
its  literature  and  art — (as  the  hero  is  beyond  its  choicest  song  or  epic.) 

A  major  death  defines  a  country’s  sense  of  itself,  the  consciousness  of  its  own 
“Nationality.”  Such  a  death  tells  a  country’s  citizens  who  they  are.  It  gains  im¬ 
portance  in  the  retelling,  transforming  a  loss  into  a  cultural  inheritance.  The 
process  of  turning  life  into  art,  though,  involves  a  certain  simplification,  as  “a 
grand  death”  remains  “in  some  respects  beyond  its  literature  and  art.”  Oth¬ 
ers  might  linger  on  this  reservation,  but  Whitman’s  soaring  conclusion  left  it 
behind.  Confidently  he  anticipated  “centuries  hence”  when  Lincoln’s  death 
helps  “leading  historians  and  dramatists”  to  “mnemonize”  the  “Nineteenth 
century.”  A  string  of  epithets  commingles  the  aesthetic,  the  tender,  the  pa¬ 
triotic,  and  the  religious:  “Dear  to  the  Muse— thrice  dear  to  Nationality,”  the 
“first  great  Martyr  Chief.” 

As  this  flourish  suggests,  Whitman  saw  history  as  a  kind  of  performance, 
rooted  in  actual  events  but  open  to  interpretation.  When  considering  Lincoln’s 
assassination,  he  emphasizes  its  theatricality.  The  day’s  newspaper,  Whitman 
noted,  announced  Lincoln’s  appearance  at  Ford’s  Theatre  as  if  the  president 
were  cast  in  the  play.  Building  this  observation  into  a  conceit,  Whitman  named 
Lincoln  as  “the  leading  actor  in  the  stormiest  drama  known  to  real  history’s 
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stage  through  centuries.”  Whitman  imagined  John  Wilkes  Booth  rehears¬ 
ing  the  murder,  an  actor  about  to  kill  an  actor  in  a  theater.  Whitman  added 
some  stagecraft  to  this  image,  noting  an  American  flag  “profusely  draped”  over 
the  State  Box  where  the  presidential  couple  sat,  “the  ornamented,  draperied, 
starr ’d  and  striped  spaceway  of  the  President’s  box.”  After  the  assassination,  the 
flag  tripped  Booth  as  if  in  defense  of  the  fallen  leader,  hobbling  the  assassin. 

Whitman’s  dramatization  of  the  crime  extends  for  nearly  four  pages  in 
the  Library  of  America’s  small,  cramped  font.  Concluding  his  recent  study 
Lincoln  and  Whitman,  Daniel  Mark  Epstein  recounts  the  lecture,  describing 
a  tearful  reconciliation  between  poet  and  president.  “In  that  moment,”  Ep¬ 
stein  observes,  “the  men  were  united.”  Even  as  he  remembered  decades-old 
events,  though,  Whitman  emphasized  the  future  more  than  the  past.  To  name 
Lincoln  as  the  “first  great  Martyr  Chief”  is  to  foresee  other  Martyr  Chiefs  and 
the  audiences  who  follow.  Whitman’s  description  moves  from  historic  fact 
to  symbolic  interpretation,  from  what  he  calls  “the  visible  incidents  and  sur¬ 
roundings  of  Abraham  Lincoln’s  murder,  as  they  really  occur ’d”  to  their  “in¬ 
heritance-value.”  The  details  of  Lincoln’s  life  and  murder  concern  Whitman 
less  than  the  meanings  they  raise  to  future  generations.  For  Whitman,  histori¬ 
cal  fact  does  primarily  govern  our  understanding  of  history.  Instead,  figures 
turn  into  the  stories  we  tell  about  them.  Lincoln  proves  a  particularly  rich 
figure  for  this  purpose,  given  his  leadership  during  our  country’s  most  searing 
event — the  Civil  War — as  well  as  his  assassination.  He  remains  a  figure  fit  for 
continual  reinterpretation. 


Twain  left  no  record  of  his  response  to  the  Lincoln  lecture,  a  silence  that 
contrasts  suggestively  with  Marti’s  effusive  report.  Twain  admired  Whitman 
enough  to  attend  the  lecture,  and  to  contribute  $50  “to  make  the  splendid  old 
soul  comfortable”  with  a  cottage  in  the  countryside  and  more  money  a  few 
years  earlier  for  a  horse  and  buggy.  In  conversation  with  others,  Twain  and 
Whitman,  though,  offered  highly  qualified  praise  for  each  other.  Whitman 
said  he  had  always  regarded  Twain  as  “friendly,  but  not  warm:  not  exactly 
against  me:  not  for  me  either.”  Twain’s  ambivalence  extended  beyond  issues  of 
temperament.  In  interviews,  sketches  and  in  diaries  he  increasingly  attacked 
the  stances  that  underpinned  Whitman’s  optimism.  Such  passages  do  not  have 
Whitman  specifically  in  mind  but  express  a  different  notion  of  national  iden¬ 
tity,  relentlessly  mocking  the  terms  Whitman  embraces. 

Personal  and  historical  circumstances  aggravated  the  two  authors’  differ¬ 
ences  in  temperament.  Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Twain  endured  a  series  of 
agonies,  burying  two  daughters  and  his  wife.  Twain’s  despondency  merged 
with  his  anger  over  Americas  foreign  policy.  Twain  opposed  the  Philippine- 
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American  War  and  grew  disillusioned  with  the  Spanish-American  War,  which 
he  initially  enthusiastically  endorsed.  In  a  1900  newspaper  interview,  he  de¬ 
scribed  the  transformation  in  his  thinking: 

I  left  these  shores,  at  Vancouver,  a  red-hot  imperialist.  I  wanted  the  American 
eagle  to  go  screaming  into  the  Pacific.  It  seemed  tiresome  and  tame  for  it  to 
content  itself  with  the  Rockies.  Why  not  spread  its  wings  over  the  Phillip- 
pines,  I  asked  myself?  And  I  thought  it  would  be  a  real  good  thing  to  do. 

I  said  to  myself,  here  are  a  people  who  have  suffered  for  three  centuries. 

We  can  make  them  as  free  as  ourselves,  give  them  a  government  and  country 
of  their  own,  put  a  miniature  of  the  American  constitution  afloat  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific,  start  a  brand  new  republic  to  take  its  place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world.  It  seemed  to  me  a  great  task  to  which  had  addressed  ourselves. 

But  I  have  thought  some  more,  since  then,  and  I  have  read  carefully  the 
treaty  of  Paris,  and  I  have  seen  that  we  do  not  intend  to  free,  but  to  subju¬ 
gate  the  people  of  the  Philippines.  We  have  gone  there  to  conquer,  not  to 
redeem..  .  . 

...  I  am  opposed  to  having  the  eagle  put  its  talons  on  any  other  land. 

Twain’s  forceful  language  carries  more  than  a  hint  of  self-blame.  Remember¬ 
ing  himself  as  “a  red-hot  imperialist,”  he  observes,  “I  wanted  the  American 
eagle  to  go  screaming  into  the  Pacific”  because  the  other  options  “seemed  tire¬ 
some  and  tame.”  It  is  hard  to  judge  this  passage’s  opening  tone,  at  least  partly 
because  Twain  sounds  more  flippant  than  intended,  as  if  the  main  problem 
that  America  faced  were  the  lack  of  entertaining  options.  He  seeks  to  mock 
himself  but  treats  a  bit  glibly  the  debate  over  whether  imperialism  should  be 
preferred  to  anti-imperialism,  a  question  that  deeply  concerned  him.  As  this 
difficulty  with  tone  suggests,  he  cannot  overcome  a  certain  challenge.  To  mark 
his  distaste  for  his  previous  position,  he  simply  reverses  the  opening  mili¬ 
taristic  language,  employing  the  same  vocabulary  ironically,  “I  am  opposed 
to  having  the  eagle  put  its  talons  on  any  other  land.”  Marking  his  position’s 
limitations,  Twain  does  not  develop  a  persuasive  vocabulary  for  discussing  the 
role  America  should  play  internationally.  He  introduces  no  alternative  terms 
or  metaphors,  trapped  in  the  language  he  rejects. 

Twain’s  private  considerations  of  these  issues  echo  his  public  pronounce¬ 
ments,  as  his  diaries  from  1905  and  1906  return  to  this  bitter  theme  of  Ameri¬ 
ca’s  wrongs.  Twain  assesses  the  current  state  of  patriotism: 

There  are  two  kinds  of  patriotism:  monarchical  patriotism  and  republican  pa¬ 
triotism.  In  the  one  case  the  government  and  the  king  may  rightfully  furnish 
you  with  notions  of  patriotism;  in  the  other,  neither  the  government  nor  the 
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entire  nation  is  privileged  to  dictate  any  individual  what  the  form  of  his  pa¬ 
triotism  shall  be.  The  Gospel  of  the  Monarchical  Patriotism  is:  The  King  can 
do  no  wrong.”  We  have  adopted  it  with  all  its  servility,  with  an  unimportant 
change  in  the  wording:  “Our  country,  right  or  wrong!” 

We  have  thrown  away  the  most  valuable  asset  we  have — the  individual 
right  to  oppose  both  flag  and  country  when  he  (just  he  by  himself)  believes 
them  to  be  in  the  wrong.  We  have  thrown  it  away;  and  with  it  all  that  was  re¬ 
ally  respectable  about  that  grotesque  and  laughable  word,  Patriotism. 

This  passage  pursues  a  striking  movement.  In  the  opening,  Twain  carefully 
distinguishes  two  kinds  of  patriotism  in  order  to  defend  the  better  version: 
“republican  patriotism”  is  superior  because  it  respects  individual  agency.  In 
this  respect,  Twain  advances  a  prototypical  American  argument,  rooted  in  the 
values  of  self-determination.  “[Njeither  the  government  nor  the  entire  na¬ 
tion,”  he  observes,  “is  privileged  to  dictate  any  individual  what  the  form  of  his 
patriotism  shall  be.”  Down  to  the  passive  construction,  the  government  and 
the  nation  lack  an  individual’s  power,  the  “privilege”  of  self- definition.  As  the 
diary  entry  moves  from  third  person  to  the  plural  first,  its  tone  turns  aggres¬ 
sive.  Twain  introduces  anaphora — Whitman’s  favorite  technique  to  establish 
interpersonal  connections — for  the  opposite  purpose.  Twain’s  anaphora  in¬ 
dicts  those  it  addresses:  “We  have  adopted  it  [monarchical  patriotism]  with  all 
its  servility.  .  .  .  We  have  thrown  away  the  most  valuable  asset  we  have  .  .  .  We 
have  thrown  it  away.”  As  the  passage  builds,  Twain  undermines  the  distinction 
he  introduced.  Twain  apparently  laments  the  degradation  of  an  ideal,  argu¬ 
ing  for  “all  that  was  really  respectable  about”  patriotism.  The  final  flourish, 
though,  overpowers  this  stance,  as  Twain  dismisses  the  very  word  “Patriotism” 
as  “grotesque  and  laughable,”  regardless  of  the  forms  it  takes. 

It  is  tempting  to  resist  this  progression,  to  read  the  final  sentence  as  an 
argument  against  patriotism’s  contemporary  meaning.  This  interpretation  is, 
I  believe,  mistaken  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  grammatical  construction  that 
Twain  employs  argues  against  it.  Twain  does  not  write:  “We  are  redefining  Pa¬ 
triotism  into  a  laughable  and  grotesque  word.”  The  past  tense  asserts  that  such 
qualities  always  defined  patriotism.  The  respectability  that  Twain  praises  can 
only  hold  in  check  patriotism’s  essential  nature,  its  ridiculous  monstrosity.  Sec¬ 
ond,  the  conclusion  demonstrates  the  positions’  relative  attractiveness.  As  the 
paragraphs  progression  suggests,  an  argument  for  patriotism  relies  on  qualifi¬ 
cation  and  discrimination;  a  painstaking  effort  is  needed  to  achieve  a  modest 
result,  a  basic  respectability.  A  single,  rousing  phrase  eradicates  such  efforts, 
achieving  great  intensity,  the  force  of  overstatement  and  terrible  prophesy. 

Twain’s  “The  War  Prayer”  recasts  these  concerns  into  a  parable.  It  depicts 
a  church  service  filled  with  soldiers  about  to  leave  for  war,  “in  every  breast 
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burned  the  holy  fire  of  patriotism.”  As  the  congregation  prays  for  God  to  “watch 
over  our  noble  young  soldiers  and  aid,  comfort,  and  encourage  them  in  their 
patriotic  work,  a  stranger  “with  solemn  eyes  in  which  burned  an  uncanny 
light,  interrupts  the  service,  announcing  that  he  bears  “a  message  from  AT 
mighty  God.”  The  prophet  bluntly  translates  the  congregation’s  euphemisms: 

“O  Lord  our  Father,  our  young  patriots,  idols  of  our  hearts,  go  forth  to  bat¬ 
tle — be  Thou  near  them!  With  them — in  spirit— we  also  go  forth  from  the 
sweet  peace  of  our  beloved  firesides  to  smite  the  foe.  O  Lord,  our  God,  help 
us  to  tear  their  soldiers  to  bloody  shreds  with  our  shells;  help  us  to  cover  their 
smiling  fields  with  the  pale  forms  of  their  patriot  dead;  help  us  to  drown  the 
thunder  of  the  guns  with  the  shrieks  of  their  wounded,  writhing  in  pain;  help 
us  to  lay  waste  their  humble  homes  with  a  hurricane  of  fire;  help  us  to  wring 
the  hearts  of  their  unoffending  widows  with  unavailing  grief;  help  us  to  turn 
them  out  roofless  with  little  children  to  wander  unfriended  the  wastes  of  their 
desolated  land  in  rags  and  hunger  and  thirst,  sports  of  the  sun  flames  of  sum¬ 
mer  and  the  icy  winds  of  winter,  broken  in  spirit,  worn  with  travail,  implor¬ 
ing  Thee  for  the  refuge  of  the  grave  and  denied  it — for  our  sakes  who  adore 
Thee,  Lord,  blast  their  hopes,  blight  their  lives,  protract  their  bitter  pilgrimage, 
make  heavy  their  steps,  water  their  way  with  their  tears,  stain  the  white  snow 
with  the  blood  of  their  wounded  feet!  We  ask  it,  in  the  spirit  of  love,  of  Him 
Who  is  the  Source  of  Love,  and  Who  is  the  ever-faithful  refuge  and  friend 
of  all  that  are  sore  beset  and  seek  His  aid  with  humble  and  contrite  hearts. 

Amen. 

[After  a  pause.]  “Ye  have  prayed  it;  if  ye  still  desire  it,  speak!  The  messen¬ 
ger  of  the  Most  High  waits!” 

It  was  believed  afterward  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic,  because  there  was  no 
sense  in  what  he  said. 

The  crudeness  of  the  parable’s  ironies  reflects  Twain’s  pessimism.  Because  pa¬ 
triotism  produces  only  death  and  ruin,  the  poem  never  uses  the  word  with¬ 
out  a  sneer.  In  his  Lincoln  lecture,  Whitman  confronted  what  he  saw  as  a 
strange  fact:  that  “battles,  martyrs,  agonies,  blood,  even  assassination,  should 
so  condense — perhaps  only  really,  lastingly  condense— a  Nationality.”  Twain 
brutally  turns  against  such  values.  Only  the  willfully  ignorant  cling  to  this 
false  ideal,  as  suggested  when  the  congregation  dismisses  the  prophet  as  “a 
lunatic.”  Twain  similarly  employs  the  language  of  attack,  of  ridicule  and  in¬ 
dictment.  This  passage’s  rhetorical  power  ascends  during  the  prophet’s  speech 
with  the  final  deflating  sentence  flatly  dismissing  the  possibility  of  change,  “It 
was  believed  afterward  that  the  man  was  a  lunatic,  because  there  was  no  sense 
in  what  he  said.”  Twain  defines  truth  as  incompatible  with  civic  life,  asserting 
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that  true  understanding  comes  only  outside  the  American  society  it  depicts. 
The  prophet’s  assertions  gain  credibility  because  members  of  the  depicted  so¬ 
ciety  do  not  believe  them.  An  idea’s  unpopularity  proves  its  veracity. 

As  if  to  reinforce  this  point,  Harper’s  Bazaar  rejected  “The  War  Prayer,”  a 
rebuff  that  Twain  proudly  accepted  because  it  validated  the  sketch’s  prophesy, 
as  well  as  his  own  private  predication.  Before  submitting  it,  Twain  mentioned 
to  a  friend  that  he  had  shared  the  sketch  with  his  daughter,  who  “had  told  him 
he  must  not  print  it,  for  it  would  be  regarded  as  sacrilege.”  The  friend  replied: 

“Still  you  are  going  to  publish  it,  are  you  not?” 

Clemens,  pacing  the  room  in  his  dressing-gown,  shook  his  head. 

“No,”  he  said,  “I  have  told  the  whole  truth  in  that,  and  only  dead  men  can 
tell  the  truth  in  this  world.  It  can  be  published  after  I  am  dead.” 

In  his  letters  and  diary  Twain  returned  to  this  bitter  fatalism,  offered  in 
slightly  different  language.  Revealingly  he  played  variations  on  this  theme: 

None  but  the  dead  have  free  speech. 

None  but  the  dead  are  permitted  to  speak  truth. 

In  America — as  elsewhere — free  speech  is  confined  to  the  dead. 

The  minority  is  always  in  the  right. 

When  the  country  is  drifting  toward  Philippine  robber-raid  henroost  raid, 
do  not  shirk  your  duty,  do  not  fail  of  loyalty,  lest  you  win  and  deserve  the 
reproach  of  being  a  “patriot.” 

The  majority  is  always  in  the  wrong. 

Whenever  you  find  that  you  are  on  the  side  of  the  majority,  it  is  time  to  reform. 

A  telling  difference  separates  these  two  discussions  of  similar  issues.  In  the 
conversation  with  his  friend,  Twain  suggests  the  living  can  express  only  a  par¬ 
tial  truth,  while  the  dead  enjoy  the  freedom  to  express  it  in  its  entirety.  Truth 
can  be  told  but  only  by  the  dead.  Despite  his  angry  tone,  Twain  remains  confi¬ 
dent.  He  has  told  “the  whole  truth”  in  “The  War  Prayer”  and  looks  forward  to 
posthumous  vindication,  because  the  sketch  will  be  published  and  presumably 
understood  after  his  death.  In  the  diary  entry,  Twain  shifts  emphasis,  reveal¬ 
ing  the  assumptions  that  underpin  his  more  temperate  remarks  to  his  friend. 
Twain  s  diary  describes  his  fellow  citizens  as  unredeemable.  His  defense  of 
free  speech  shifts  into  a  sweeping  denunciation:  the  majority  are  “always  in 
the  wrong,  regardless  of  who  speaks  the  truth.  While  “The  War  Prayer”  re¬ 
jects  the  possibility  of  persuasion,  Twain’s  diary  ridicules  the  very  idea.  In  it 
Twain  expresses  an  unqualified  stance:  “The  minority  is  always  in  the  right,” 
and  “The  majority  is  always  in  the  wrong”  (my  italics).  Ultimately  Twain  does 
not  define  persuasion  as  an  admirable  but  futile  goal;  it  is  reprehensible.  Be¬ 
cause  an  ideas  popularity  discredits  it,  if  enough  citizens  accept  an  idea,  it 
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must  be  wrong.  “Whenever  you  find  that  you  are  on  the  side  of  the  majority,” 
Twain  observes,  “it  is  time  to  reform.”  Instead  of  working  to  change  his  fellow 
citizens’  views,  Twain  seeks  their  disapproval. 

Twain’s  views  of  patriotism  have  enjoyed  a  remarkable  afterlife,  espe- 
cially  given  their  obscurity  during  his  life.  “The  War  Prayer”  and  the  diaries 
remained  unpublished  during  Twain’s  life  and  the  genres  they  employ — alle¬ 
gory  and  diary  entries— typically  attract  small  readerships.  After  September  n 
and  especially  since  the  start  of  the  current  war  in  Iraq,  “The  War  Prayer”  has 
circulated  widely  on  the  internet.  Suggesting  why,  the  editor  of  one  website 
introduced  Twain’s  sketch: 

In  troubled  times  it  can  be  instructive  to  look  to  the  past  for  inspiration.  So  in 
these  days  when  frenzied  flag-waving  is  equated  with  patriotic  virtue,  we  here 
at  the  Infinite  Jest  look  to  that  Tree  of  Bitter  Fruit  in  the  garden  of  American 
letters:  Samuel  Clemens,  aka  Mark  Twain.  .  .  .  seems  particularly  applicable 
today — alas! — and  so  here  it  is,  presented  on  the  Modern  Internet. 

An  editor  typically  praises  the  work  he  posts,  but  this  editor  also  laments  its 
continued  relevance.  “Alas!”  he  exclaims  after  praising  “The  War  Prayer”  as 
“particularly  applicable  today.”  This  interjection  criticizes  the  contemporary 
moment,  suggesting  that  the  editor  wished  we  had  progressed  beyond  the 
situation  that  Twain  explores.  Shifting  emphasis,  he  introduces  an  ambiva¬ 
lent  metaphor  to  describe  Twain  and  his  influence.  Instead  of  Eden’s  Tree  of 
Knowledge,  Twain  represents  American  literature’s  “Tree  of  Bitter  Fruit,”  a 
harsh,  distasteful  wisdom  from  which  we  continue  to  eat. 

Indeed,  Twain’s  view  of  patriotism  has  grown  increasingly  familiar.  Many 
observers  defined  the  Vietnam  War  as  the  moment  when  American  patriotism 
lost  much  of  its  credibility  and  attractiveness. The  cultural  and  literary  critic 
Andrew  Delbanco,  for  instance,  describes  “the  post-Vietnam  irony  that  we 
now  bring  to  all  pronouncements  of  high  national  purpose.”  Lamenting  the 
“lost”  “conception  of  a  common  destiny  worth  tears,  sacrifice,  and  maybe  even 
death,”  Delbanco  portrays  patriotism  as  a  largely  discredited  notion: 

Patriotism,  some  say,  persists  in  the  “heartland”  (wherever  that  mythic  region 
may  now  be),  but  among  people  of  “advanced”  views  it  has  lost  respectability 
as  surely  as  did  traditional  religion  in  Emerson’s  day. 

Delbanco  decries  the  lack  of  a  shared  purpose,  but  his  language  betrays  a  re¬ 
lated  irony,  a  certain  incredulity  that  some  Americans  actually  think  of  them¬ 
selves  as  patriotic.  The  philosopher  Richard  Rorty  also  names  the  Vietnam  Era 
as  the  turning  point,  but  draws  a  different  conclusion.  Following  a  conven- 
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tional  understanding  of  the  period,  Rorty  describes  how  the  reform  Left  gave 
way  to  the  harsher,  more  confrontational  New  Left  whose  members  eschewed 
hopeful  visions  of  American  aspiration.  Instead  of  tripping  a  villain’s  heel, 
the  flag  symbolized  atrocities  at  home  and  abroad.  Disheartened  by  this  shift, 
Rorty  chastises  fellow  American  leftists  for  disdaining  any  demonstrations  of 
national  pride.  “National  pride,”  he  observes,  “is  to  countries  what  self-respect 
is  to  individuals:  a  necessary  condition  for  self-improvement.”  Rorty  urges  a 
patriotism  that  inspires  citizens  to  better  their  country,  not  a  hopelessness  that 
views  it  as  unredeemable.  Patriotism  need  not  promote  xenophobia,  jingoism, 
or  militarism;  it  might  contest  such  values,  defining,  for  instance,  “the  struggle 
for  social  justice  as  central”  to  “the  country’s  moral  identity.”  Instead  of  reject¬ 
ing  patriotism,  Rorty  urges  fellow  leftists  to  propose  more  persuasive  versions, 
to  tell  “inspiring  stories”  that  encourage  America  to  act  more  humanely. 


What,  then,  would  a  fuller  account  of  patriotism  look  like?  Writing  more 
than  a  century  after  Twain’s  bitter  comments,  Philip  Roth  fictionalizes  the 
divide  widened  by  the  Vietnam  War  in  his  novel  The  Plot  Against  America.  He 
imagines  that  Charles  Lindbergh  wins  the  presidency  of  the  United  States,  de¬ 
feating  Franklin  Roosevelt  in  the  1940  election.  According  to  this  scenario, 
Lindbergh  campaigns  against  America  entering  the  approaching  Second  World 
War.  He  blames  the  Jews  for  the  war,  preaching  an  anti-Semitic  isolationism 
in  what  the  novel  calls  his  “high-pitched,  flat,  midwestern,  decidedly  un-Roos- 
eveltian  American  voice.”  As  the  novel  unfolds,  it  reveals  that  Lindbergh  par¬ 
ticipates  in  a  fascist  plot  against  America,  supported  by  Germany.  The  novel 
witnesses  these  developments  from  the  perspective  of  a  working-class,  Jewish 
family  from  Newark,  the  narrator,  a  third-grader  named  “Phil  Roth.” 

Early  in  the  novel,  the  Roths  vacation  in  Washington,  DC,  shortly  after 
Lindbergh’s  inauguration,  deeply  unnerved  by  the  election.  A  local  tour 
guide— whom  the  boy  respectfully  calls  “Mr.  Taylor”— takes  them  to  the  Lin¬ 
coln  Memorial,  which  fills  the  family  with  a  sense  of  awe: 

Mr.  Taylor  warned  us  that  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  like  no  other  edifice  any¬ 
where  in  the  world  and  that  we  should  prepare  ourselves  to  be  overwhelmed. 

Then  he  accompanied  us  from  the  parking  area  to  the  great  pillared  build¬ 
ing  with  the  wide  marble  stairs  that  led  us  up  past  the  columns  to  the  hall’s 
interior  and  the  raised  statue  of  Lincoln  in  his  capacious  throne  of  thrones, 
the  sculpted  face  looking  to  me  like  the  most  hallowed  possible  amalgama¬ 
tion  the  face  of  God  and  the  face  of  America  all  in  one. 

Gravely  my  father  said,  “And  they  shot  him,  the  dirty  dogs.” 

The  four  of  us  stood  directly  at  the  base  of  the  statue,  which  was  lit  so  as 
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to  make  everything  about  Abraham  Lincoln  seem  colossally  grand.  What  ordi¬ 
narily  passed  for  great  just  paled  away,  and  there  was  no  defense,  for  either  an 
adult  or  a  child,  against  the  solemn  atmosphere  of  hyperbole. 

“When  you  think  of  what  this  country  does  to  its  greatest  presidents  .  .  .” 

“Herman,”  my  mother  pleaded,  “don’t  start.” 

Other  tourists  visiting  the  monument  take  offense  at  Herman  Roth’s  thinly 
veiled  criticism  of  Lindbergh.  Walking  away,  one  man  calls  Herman  “a  loud¬ 
mouthed  Jew,”  and  the  man’s  elderly  mother  adds,  “I’d  give  anything  to  slap 
his  face.” 

This  comic  interaction  presents  a  complex  view  of  history.  It  begins  by 
evoking  a  grave,  exaggerated  reverence  for  “History”  with  a  capital  H,  what 
Phil  called  “the  solemn  atmosphere  of  hyperbole.”  Lincoln  represents  not  just 
one  man  but  a  collection  of  virtues  and  powers,  divine  and  national,  “the  most 
hallowed  possible  amalgamation— the  face  of  God  and  the  face  of  America 
all  in  one.”  Herman  Roth’s  guttural  pronouncement — “Gravely  my  father  said, 
‘And  they  shot  him,  the  dirty  dogs,”’ — disrupts  the  quasi-religious  serenity  at 
the  monument.  The  sentence  mixes  the  respectful  and  insulting,  starting  with 
“Gravely,”  and  ending  with  “dirty  dogs.”  The  father  lacks  a  sophisticated  knowl¬ 
edge  of  history;  he  would  strain  to  talk  about  Lincoln’s  life  in  any  detail.  The 
novel,  though,  shows  him  to  be  right:  right  about  Lindbergh  and  the  dangers 
he  represents.  As  in  his  speech,  the  father  is  indelicate  but  courageous. 

This  alternative  history  shares  with  Roth’s  other  historical  novels  a  cer¬ 
tain  nostalgia  for  the  Newark  of  the  author’s  childhood.  This  nostalgia  for  a 
place  mingles  with  the  nostalgia  for  an  idea:  the  old-fashioned  patriotism  that 
the  father  expresses,  a  feisty,  impolite,  and  embarrassing  devotion,  intensified 
by  fear.  As  in  the  verbal  confrontation  staged  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  this 
patriotism  contests  an  uglier  version:  the  homegrown  fascism  that  the  other 
family  supports.  In  this  respect,  the  father  offers  a  patriotic  argument  against 
America’s  least  attractive  impulses. 

Twain’s  example  clearly  illustrates  that  the  left’s  struggle  with  patriotism 
preceded  the  Vietnam  War.  For  Twain,  the  Spanish-American  War  formed  a 
breaking  point.  If  the  Vietnam  War  exerted  a  similar  pressure  on  later  genera¬ 
tions,  it  is  helpful  to  recognize  the  particular  drama  that  the  American  left 
repeats,  as  its  members’  distaste  for  “frenzied  flag-waving”  converts  suspicion 
into  hostility.  In  both  cases,  war  hastens  this  change,  as  its  critics  struggle  to 
appreciate  patriotism’s  difficult  virtues. 

Instead  of  viewing  the  New  Left  as  an  aberration,  we  might  recognize 
its  continuity  with  earlier  progressives  such  as  Twain  and  understand  how 
this  harsh  skepticism  places  even  moderate  candidates  at  a  disadvantage.  In  a 
recent  USA  Today/CNN/Gallup  Poll,  94.5  percent  of  Americans  define  them- 
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selves  as  somewhat  patriotic,  of  those  72.7  percent  defined  themselves  as  very 
or  extremely  patriotic.  Only  5  percent  said  they  were  “not  especially  patriotic.” 
A  comparative  study  confirms  what  these  figures  suggest:  that  Americans  feel 
intense  national  pride.  Such  demographics  favor  conservative  candidates  be¬ 
cause  they  inherit  a  vocabulary  to  address  such  voters.  John  Kerry,  for  instance, 
witnessed  firsthand  the  “battles,”  “agonies,”  and  “blood”  that  Whitman  said 
“condense”  “a  Nationality.”  Kerry  had  been  wounded  in  the  war  his  opponent 
avoided.  Yet  he  struggled  to  present  himself  as  “patriotic.” 

Lorrie  Moore’s  arresting  story  “The  Juniper  Tree”  captures  the  stunned 
disbelief  that  many  Kerry  supporters  felt  after  the  election,  after  their  candi¬ 
date’s  projected  strengths  turned  into  vulnerabilities.  Puzzled  by  the  results, 
the  residents  of  a  college  town  cannot  understand  how  fellow  citizens  see 
their  country  so  differently.  A  trivial  interaction  leads  to  an  overheated  ques¬ 
tion.  “A  pickup  truck  with  the  bumper  sticker  ‘No  Hillary  No  Way’  roared 
past  us,”  the  story’s  narrator  reports,  “and  we  stared  at  its  message  as  if  we 
were  staring  at  a  swastika.  Where  were  we  living?”  The  quick  image,  outlined 
in  symbols,  presents  a  familiar  condemnation.  Just  as  countless  rightwing 
partisans  call  political  opponents  “Communists,”  too  often  leftists  reflexively 
condemn  those  they  disagree  with  as  “fascists”  or  “Nazis.”  Moore’s  simile  re¬ 
peats  this  exaggeration  down  to  the  requisite  “pickup  truck,”  then  questions 
it.  It  reports  the  two  friends’  reactions  then  suggests  that  the  association  of 
the  bumper  sticker  with  the  swastika  reveals  more  about  the  speaker’s  despair 
than  the  other  driver’s  political  beliefs.  The  simile  functions  as  a  momentary 
shift  in  perspective,  a  brief  reflection  on  a  habitual  train  of  thought.  It  demon¬ 
strates  how  tone  generates  ideas,  as  the  speaker’s  despairing  language  invites 
the  dismissive  comparison,  the  routine  sneer. 

In  a  hallucinatory  moment,  the  speaker  performs  a  song  for  a  friend  who 
recently  died: 

“Well,  I  guess  it’s  my  turn,”  I  said.  “It’s  been  a  terrible  month.  First  the  elec¬ 
tion,  and  now  this.  You.  I  indicated  Robin,  and  she  nodded  just  slightly,  then 
grabbed  at  her  scarf  and  retied  the  knot.  “And  I  don’t  have  my  violin  or  my 
piano  here,”  I  said.  Isabel  and  Pat  were  staring  at  me  hopelessly.  “So — I  guess 
I’ll  just  sing.”  I  stood  up  and  cleared  my  throat.  I  knew  that  if  you  took  “The 
Star-Spangled  Banner”  very  slowly  and  mournfully  it  altered  not  just  the  at¬ 
titude  of  the  song  but  the  actual  punctuation,  turning  it  into  a  protest  and 
a  question.  I  sang  it  slowly,  not  without  a  little  twang.  “O  say  does  that  star- 
spangled  banner  yet  wave,  O’er  the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave?” 
Then  I  sat  down.  The  three  of  them  applauded,  Isabel  clapping  her  thigh. 

“Very  nice,”  said  Robin.  “You  never  sing  enough,”  she  added.  Her  smile 
to  me  was  effortful  and  pinched.  “Now  I  have  to  go,”  she  said,  and  she  stood, 
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leaving  Pat’s  painting  behind  on  the  chair,  and  walked  into  the  lit  hallway, 
after  which  we  heard  the  light  switch  flick  off,  and  the  whole  house  was 
plunged  into  darkness  again. 


The  same  words  sung  differently  gain  a  new  identity.  For  this  reason,  the 
Spanish  translation  of  the  national  anthem  raises  great  passions,  because  the 
shifted  context  changes  the  anthem’s  inflections,  histories,  and  associations, 
though  the  words’  literal  meanings  remain  basically  the  same.  In  Moore’s  story, 
a  performance  transforms  a  bombastic,  militaristic  anthem  into  “a  protest  and 
a  question,”  a  moment  that  evokes  the  potential  for  change.  Quickly,  though, 
the  scene  returns  to  the  usual  despair.  The  dreamscape  fades  to  silent  gloom, 
a  lament,  not  a  transformation. 

To  escape  this  melancholy,  both  Rorty  and  Delbanco  propose  that  we  de¬ 
velop  better  stories.  I  propose,  perhaps  more  fancifully,  a  song.  On  February 
13,  1982,  Marvin  Gaye  performed  the  national  anthem  for  the  NBA  All  Star 
game.  As  Gaye  approached  the  microphone,  the  drum  track  confused  the  pub¬ 
lic  address  announcer  who  thought,  “Man,  they  brought  the  wrong  cassette.  .  . 
He’s  going  to  start  singing  ‘Sexual  Healing’  instead  of  the  anthem.”  Gaye’s  slow, 
soul-inflected  version  evoked  his  hit  song,  but  he  remained  suggestive  and  un¬ 
derstated,  seductive  but  not  vulgar.  As  if  drawing  from  his  troubled  personal 
life,  his  voice  expressed  mature  desire,  a  desire  to  transcend  the  heartbreak 
and  betrayal  it  acknowledged.  As  Gaye  clasped  his  hands  in  front  of  himself 
or  raised  them  into  the  air,  his  singing  made  the  otherwise  unlovable  anthem 
seem  not  only  sexy  but  gentle.  At  first  a  few  in  the  crowd  booed;  many  more 
started  to  clap  and  holler.  A  call-and-response  developed;  “very  churchlike,” 
an  audience  member  later  called  the  atmosphere.  Caught  by  a  television  cam¬ 
era,  Pat  Riley,  the  Laker’s  coach,  stopped  grimly  chewing  his  gum  as  if  chas¬ 
tised,  realizing  how  disrespectful  he  looked.  As  Gaye  approached  the  song’s 
concluding  lines,  he  slowed  them  down,  recasting  “free”  and  “brave,”  testing 
how  they  might  sound  and  what  they  might  mean.  He  turned  bombast  into 
meditation.  “He  was  grooving  on  the  gospel  aspect,”  his  biographer  observes, 
“how  he  was  able  to  juxtapose  patriotism  with  spiritualism  and  sexuality  with 
spirituality.”  Twain’s  descendents,  those  who  oppose  the  most  popular  defini¬ 
tions  of  patriotism  and  America  itself,  might  take  Gaye’s  version  of  the  na¬ 
tional  anthem  as  their  signature  song,  starting  and  ending  all  their  political 
rallies  and  gatherings.  They  might  appeal  to  patriotism’s  eros,  developing  a 
call-and-response  between  what  we  are  and  might  be.  □ 
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ROBERT  OLEN  BUTLER 


Intercourse 


John  Wilkes  Booth,  24,  actor 
Catherine  Winslow,  26,  actress 

in  his  rooms  at  the  National  Hotel,  Washington  DC,  after  the  opening  of  his  production 
of  Richard  III,  which  was  attended  by  President  and  Mrs.  Abraham  Lincoln,  April  n,  1863 


John  Wilkes 

you  dare  to  watch  even  this,  I  look  over  my  shoulder  and  there  you  are,  sit¬ 
ting  across  the  room,  spindle-leg  crossed  over  spindle-leg,  cheeks  sunk  deep, 
sucked  dry,  as  you  are,  of  the  last  dewdrop  trace  of  humanity,  and  you  watch 
me  in  this  bed  even  as  you  watched  me  tonight  from  your  box:  be  gone,  ty¬ 
rant,  be  gone,  don’t  you  understand  when  I,  as  the  villainous  Richard,  crawled 
on  my  belly  like  a  snake  on  Bosworth  Field,  it  was  you  I  portrayed,  it  was  you 
in  my  mind  and  in  my  body,  and  I  regret  this  for  Richard’s  sake,  regret  that  I 
sensed  you  there  watching  and,  in  doing  so,  envenomed  my  Richard  into  a 
creature  far  more  vile  than  he  was — what  were  his  sins  compared  to  yours? 
your  hobnailed  boot  pressed  on  the  throat  of  a  nascent  nation,  and  even  in  my 
own  Maryland,  unconfederated  still,  you  jail  us  without  warrant,  intercept 
our  mail,  persecute  us  for  speaking  our  minds — and  I  grind  now  at  Kate,  my 
sweet  Kate,  my  long-limbed  Kate,  she  is  Juliet  above,  on  a  balcony,  combing 
her  hair  she  speaks  yet  she  says  nothing,  what  of  that?  her  eye  discourses,  I  will 
answer  it  and  I  do,  thrust  by  thrust,  thrust  by  deep  thrust,  as  deep  as  I  would 
plunge  a  knife  into  a  chest  or  fire  a  bullet  into  a  brain,  even  as  you  clear  your 
throat  across  the  room 
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Catherine 


I  saw  what  you  thought  no  one  saw,  in  your  delicacy,  the  poor  fool  of  a  local 
actor  in  Chattanooga  taken  on  at  the  last  moment  to  play  Montague  and  not 
merely  forgetting  his  lines  with  you  but  swirling  them  up  in  some  perverse 
new  order  which  only  made  you  look  bad  to  a  full  house,  and  in  the  wings  you 
put  your  arm  around  the  man  and  I  drew  near,  behind  you,  to  hear  you  say, 
quite  softly  don’t  worry,  my  friend,  you’ll  do  better  tomorrow  and  the  man  wept 
on  your  shoulder,  grateful,  I’m  sure,  that  you  had  not  murdered  him,  which 
actors  of  only  half  your  fame  would  be  inclined  to  do,  my  sweet  Wilkes,  and 
oh  how  your  Romeo  tossed  me  around  in  passion,  more  Walt  Whitman  than 
William  Shakespeare,  my  wild  Wilkes,  and  always  the  grand  grabbing  and  lift¬ 
ing  and  swooping  would  end  with  some  grace  note  of  your  gentleness,  a  finger 
tip  trailing  across  my  wrist,  the  softest  touch  of  your  lips,  a  low  word  or  two 
below  your  breath,  that  secret  tender  heart  of  yours:  my  sweet  Kate  I  see  you 
clearly  and  you  do,  and  though  you  drive  deep  into  me  now  such  as  to  make 
my  teeth  rattle,  I  see  your  gentle  eyes  flash  as  I  have  not  seen  them  before, 
flash  with  a  dark  loving  fire  for  me 
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Abraham  Lincoln,  54,  President  of  the  United  States 
Mary  Todd  Lincoln,  44,  First  Lady  of  the  United  States 

in  their  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  of  the  White  House,  Washington  DC,  after  attending 
the  opening  night  o/Richard  III,  starring  John  Wilkes  Booth,  April  n, 1863 


Abraham 

she  rail-split  my  log  long  ago,  the  products  of  which  were  dispatched  to  erect 
a  fence  in  some  far  land  and  leaving  nothing  erectable  behind,  but  tonight  my 
Mary  wants  this  again  after  such  a  long  while  and  what  she  needs  is  far  above 
my  poor  power  to  add  or  detract,  so  I  try  to  see  her  once  more  across  the 
dance  floor  at  the  General  Assembly  ball,  and  her  cousin  Major  Stuart  has  her 
by  the  elbow  and  is  guiding  her  my  way  and  her  eyes  are  certainly  blue,  even 
from  a  distance,  and  her  chestnut  ringlets  of  hair  quake  above  a  great  expanse 
of  an  exposed  bosom  that  has  been  much  admired  all  around  already,  I  am 
fully  aware,  and  she  has  not  yet  shreiked  at  me,  indeed,  in  that  moment  as  she 
draws  near,  has  not  yet  spoken  a  single  word  to  her  future  husband,  though 
now,  in  this  bed,  she  will  soon  speak  at  my  slowness  to  respond,  shriek,  in 
fact,  so  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  and  I  do,  I  turn  to  look  in 
another  direction,  my  leg  crossed,  my  hands  on  the  arms  of  my  chair,  I  look  to 
the  bright  glow  of  the  stage  below  me,  just  a  few  hours  ago,  and  his  face  turns 
up  and  his  eyes  are  as  black  as  a  cougar  s  come  upon  on  a  moonless  night,  and 
like  the  cougar  s  they  burn,  and  if  a  cougar  can  purr,  which  being  a  cat,  surely 
it  can,  this  is  its  sound,  the  voice  of  this  man  before  me:  grim-visaged  war  hath 
smoothed  his  wrinkled  front,  and  now,  instead  of  mounting  barbed  steeds  to  fright 
the  souls  of  fearful  adversaries,  he  capers  nimbly  in  a  lady’s  chamber  to  the  lascivi¬ 
ous  pleasing  of  a  lute :  and  his  lascivious  pleasing  sighs  its  sibilance  through  my 
loins,  even  now,  and  I  stir 
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Mary 


when  Richard  III  began  to  crawl  on  his  belly  like  a  snake  crying  for  a  horse  in 
vain,  I  knew  the  President  would  die,  and  soon,  but  I  am  a  brave  woman  and 
so  I  did  not  throw  myself  head  first  from  the  box,  I  went  on  instead  with  my 
hands  folded  in  my  lap,  with  my  eyes  holding  steady  on  this  actor,  who  was 
ludicrously  beautiful  as  the  ugly  king,  and  I  waited  for  this  house  and  this  bed 
before  I  would  myself  cry  out,  from  my  fear,  but  now  the  cries  do  not  come 
and  all  I  want  is  this  man  once  more  inside  me,  a  last  time  inside  me,  and 
would  that  tonight’s  beautiful  actor  could  play  this  ugly  king,  but  Abe  will 
do,  Abe  will  have  to  do,  Abe  I  suppose,  is  necessary  in  this  surprising  desire, 
except  Abe  will  not  do,  he  is  slack  and  slow  and  so  there  is  nothing  to  be  done 
about  the  knife  or  the  bullet  or  the  bomb,  there  is  nothing  to  do  about  this 
man’s  distaste  for  me,  and  words  begin  to  boil  up  in  my  bosom  and  I  try  to 
see  him  standing  beside  me  in  the  parlor  of  my  sister’s  house  and  Reverend 
Dresser  is  before  us  in  canonical  white  and  his  brow  is  furrowed  with  God’s 
serious  purpose  and  Abe  is  absolutely  still,  not  a  twitch,  the  ring,  I  know,  in 
his  hand,  engraved  Love  is  Eternal,  and  I  am  in  white  muslin  and  it’s  raining 
outside,  raining  hard,  and  I  let  the  back  of  my  hand  touch  his,  and  now  there 
is  a  touch,  now  and  now,  and  he  is  my  husband  and  he  is  the  President  and  we 
both  shall  soon  die 
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A  Story  by 
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In  the  hospitality  of  war  we  left  them  their  dead  to  remember  us  by. 

— Archilochus 

The  soldier  kneeling  in  the  wet  gully  has  ceased  his  rocking  and  sobbing,  though 
the  claw-pronged  limb  reaching  over  him  keeps  trembling  in  the  breeze,  its  shadow 
shaking.  It’s  an  oak  branch,  and  its  wet-gold  leaves  are  among  the  first  to  burnish 
with  the  season.  The  man  is  grime-faced  and  hatless,  no  more  beard  than  a  peach, 
his  eyes  gray  and  stunned  nearly  silver.  His  blue  tunic  is  soiled  and  torn  at  the 
shoulder,  where  Du  Pre’s  saber  kissed  him  in  the  fray.  We  have  watched  over  this 
New  Yorker  since  last  night,  and  a  weary-faced  Garland  says  the  man’s  collarbone 
is  broken.  He’s  a  buck  private  green  as  creek  moss  who  just  followed  orders,  factory¬ 
like,  but  he  is  one  of  Kilpatrick’s  new  Shadows.  His  saddle-mates  have  killed  too 
many  of  our  friends,  and  he  knows  the  musketoon  poised  at  his  ear  is  cocked,  the 
trigger  finger  eager  to  be  finished  with  all  this. 

We  are  traveling  too  light  to  accommodate  a  prisoner,  and  we  don’t  feel  kindly 
toward  any  of  these  Yankee  mudsills,  no  matter  how  addled  or  inept  they  seem  up 
close.  We’ve  seen  their  deeds.  The  sky  is  rank  and  smudged  with  their  aftermath. 
Pure  demons,  and  they  drive  us  to  acts  of  shame. 

Last  night  the  prisoner  opined  to  Garland  how  he  found  in  singed  weeds  a  shell- 
shot  Rebel  drummer  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  on  this  earth  with  his  front  blown 
open  like  a  butcher’s  display.  The  soldier  said  he  could  see  the  red  beating  heart  as 
the  boy  whispered  “Lordy  God”  and  died.  Our  captive  claimed  he  tried  to  ease  the 
boy  over.  Suffer  the  little  children.  Everybody  gets  baptized  in  the  blood.  It’s  out  of 
my  hands. 

The  morning’s  first  rays  are  spangling,  and  the  wheeling  birds  have  found  our 
handiwork  again.  They  get  bolder  with  each  feast,  their  featherless  heads  red  as  the 
raw  wounds  they  delve.  We  splash  the  dregs  of  what  we  call  coffee  on  the  embers 
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as  the  sun  clears  the  rise  where  we  can  make  out  ruins  of  a  torched  plantation,  the 
big  house,  sheds  and  barns  all  rubbled.  The  chimneys  dark  as  pillars  of  ash.  Time 
to  shadow  off  ourselves  and  seek  the  column.  Its  a  suffering  world.  This  flesh  and 
heart  shall  fail,”  the  grace  song  says,  and  I  repeat  it  in  a  whisper  as  I  sling  my  kit 
over  the  makeshift  pommel.  The  camp  apostle  would  say  its  all  a  vale  of  tears. 

I  am  in  the  saddle  and  out  of  the  ravine,  ready  to  hunt  where  Wheeler  and  his 
staff  broke  their  fast,  when  I  hear  the  roar  of  the  musketoon.  Eye  for  an  eye,  but  it  is 
not  Christian  business,  none  of  it.  What  could  we  do  but  embrace  their  ways?  The 
horse  snorts  and  champs.  He  doesn’t  care  for  the  slaughter  smell  trailing  behind  us 
like  spoor. 

This  is  a  place  where  deer  would  nuzzle  and  browse  at  a  kinder  time,  where 
rabbits  would  slumber  and  hungers  of  the  spirit  might  be  fed.  A  vee  of  geese  is 
arrowing  eastward  in  the  clabbered  sky.  How  fine  it  would  be  to  rise  and  flee  with 
them.  How  splendid  to  be  delivered  and  redeemed.  Best  to  stifle  that,  though.  Best 
to  heel  my  mount  and  leave  the  misgivings  behind,  mourn  my  companions  at  the 
gallop.  If  somebody  has  to  beg  mercy  for  all  this  at  the  Last  Reckoning,  his  name  in 
Hell  is  Sherman. 


Dreaming  back  now,  I  could  almost  believe  it  was  the  horrors  I  beheld,  rather 
than  a  lead  pellet,  that  knocked  my  left  eye  into  darkness.  In  the  fall  of  ’64  the 
rivers  were  burning,  rails  snarled  around  pine  trunks,  homes  and  barns  and 
churches  black  as  Christy’s  Minstrels,  the  burdened  people  streaming  pathetic 
along  the  roads.  Torched  bales  and  gangrene  gave  off  a  stench  like  the  pit  of 
Gehenna.  Who  were  the  monsters  behind  it — the  laws  of  nature  repealed,  milk 
of  kindness  spoiled,  even  warfare  a  set  of  ruined  rules?  Stirrup  jerky  and  bis¬ 
cuit,  skillygalee  and  hominy,  reloading  on  the  run.  The  smell  of  horse  sweat 
and  smoke  kept  us  dizzy,  a  poor  excuse  for  righteous  avengers.  Our  only  hymns 
were  rackety  bugles  or  cannon  blasts.  Sortie  and  demonstrate,  raid  and  rebuke. 

We  were  keeping  owl  hours,  saddle  sleep  if  any.  Maps  and  the  long  glass, 
scouts  in  and  out,  always  somebody  coughing  hard  or  falling  behind  with  the 
scours.  Any  hickory  might  shield  a  sniper.  Any  knoll  could  conceal  a  score  of 
horsemen.  Caution  and  dispatch,  hide  and  seek.  Outside  Fentry  we  halted  at 
a  sweet  spring.  Fighting  Joe  Wheeler  spat  his  plug  and  turned  to  offer  me  the 
gourd:  “Bible  Job  had  no  more  reason  to  grumble  than  us,  Goddamn  it,  Major, 
but  at  least  we’ve  got  powder  and  chuck  and  a  barrel  of  hard  spirits.  Any  well- 
versed  God  must  take  up  our  side.”  A  dedicated  honey  man,  he  was  ever  seek¬ 
ing  after  bee  signs — some  said  because  his  beloved  was  called  “Deborah” — but 
by  then  the  flowers  were  long  gone.  Need  be,  he  could  live  without  sweetness 
or  bacon.  He  was  just  sixteen  hands  high  and  weighing  one  twenty,  hair  ever- 
tousled,  the  boy  general,  a  saucy  talker,  thrice  shot,  over  a  dozen  horses  gone 
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to  meet  their  maker  under  his  saddle.  “Damn  this”  and  “shit  on  that.”  He  was 
a  terror,  our  best  thing  left. 

We  had  hit  Kilpatrick’s  mob  near  Sylvan  Grove  at  dawn.  A  quick  breach. 
We  exploited  it  full  force.  It  was  “Let  her  go,  Gallagher,”  and  the  pukes  showed 
their  backsides.  Kils  escaped,  but  we  captured  his  braided  hat  and  camp  kit.  A 
day  and  a  night.  At  Waynesboro  we  fought  the  Federals’  barn  fires  and  their 
repeating  Spencers  till  dark.  Our  dozen  bugle  boys  went  down,  every  one.  Kils 
torched  the  bridge  over  Buckhead  Creek,  but  we  patched  it  with  church  pews 
and  pushed  hard  till  the  niddering  buttermilk  rangers  stampeded  headlong 
into  their  own  infantry.  Other  days  went  their  way.  Sharp  work,  flummoxed 
fury.  We  rode  on. 

Atlanta  was  two  hundred  acres  of  ash  behind  us.  Wick-black  chimneys  at 
every  turn.  Georgia  was  already  howling,  as  Lazarus  and  his  wolves  headed  to 
the  sea.  He  chewed  a  cigar  even  in  his  sleep,  Dame  Rumor  sang,  the  bastard 
who  once  had  claimed  to  love  the  South.  Lazarus  to  us,  risen  from  the  insane. 
They  had  sent  him  home  to  Ohio  as  mad  but  summoned  him  back,  madness 
being  much  the  fashion.  Now  he  was  blindered  as  a  mill  mule,  pushing  his 
horde  east,  muttering,  “Saltwater,  saltwater.”  Nothing  to  stop  him  now  but 
pitiful  militia  and  us,  Wheeler’s  Desperates.  Thin  as  crickets,  mean  as  hor¬ 
nets  but  twice  as  busy,  we  had  flanked  him  at  Dalton,  stood  our  ground  in 
Kennesaw’s  inferno.  We  learned  from  lightning  how  to  strike  and  leave  only 
singe  and  sorrow.  Hit  and  run,  harry  and  sting.  Our  numbers  were  not  great. 
Garland  Rutledge  was  still  with  me,  Marichal  Wilkes,  Big  Buck  Cooperman, 
Champs  Du  Pre,  but  we  lost  the  Soames  boys  at  Griffin  in  one  volley.  A  ball 
cut  my  collar  there.  John  Sparrow  lost  an  ear.  Dozens  of  horses  went  down 
wailing  like  the  damned,  thrashing  and  bloodspray  everywhere.  We  buried  the 
Soamses  at  the  depot  with  hardtack  lids  to  mark  their  rest,  names  and  dates 
carved  on  the  front,  Pilot  Bread  stamped  on  the  back.  Lean  times,  desperate 
measures,  the  season  turned  frosty  and  bleak. 


Garland  was  practical,  the  first  to  shred  the  pages  of  Cooke’s  Cavalry  Tactics 
for  tinder.  He  had  been  with  Wheeler  since  Chickamauga,  but  he  was  reared 
up  in  Spalding  County,  so  this  was  his  ground.  He  had  purpose.  The  blue  de¬ 
mons  thought  themselves  Thrones  and  Seraphs.  They  were  setting  the  Lost 
Tribes  free,  their  tabloids  boasted,  and  we  were  no  more  than  Satan’s  spawn, 
soiled  knights  for  the  Kingdom  of  Chains. 

“We’ll  teach  them  manners,”  said  Garland.  “Reap  evil  will  they?  We’ll  put 
a  nick  in  the  scythe.” 

A  slashed  country,  braised  and  gloomed.  In  the  railroad  beds,  they  d  prized 
up  the  irons,  heated  and  bent  them  like  hairpins  around  jack  pines.  “Where’s 
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your  Jesus  now,  Taddy  Sherburne?”  Garland  was  fuming.  “Where’s  your  sword 
of  the  Lord?  Trust  Fighting  Joe,  dry  powder  and  Mr.  Sharps,  but  Sweet  Jesus 
is  obsolete  or  sleeping.  Let’s  be  Hell.”  He  spurred  his  Tennessee  and  galloped 
toward  the  stench. 


It  was  a  camp  revival  that  sparked  my  appetite  for  scripture  and  incited  the 
wags  to  snipe  at  me  with  rough  humor.  If  we  d  had  a  graceful  God  back  in 
Carolina,  my  folks  had  scarce  been  acquainted  with  His  ways.  There  was  a 
Bible  in  the  pantry  and  one  dinner  blessing:  “Keep  the  plow  wing  sharp  and 
the  mule  safe  from  snakes,  our  Father.  Amen.”  But  they  say  the  whiz  of  Minie 
balls  can  teach  you  devotion.  WJien  Cam  Hatley  fell  at  Peachtree  Creek,  I  was 
altered.  On  picket  before  dusk,  just  lighting  our  pipes,  he  was  bragging  on 
a  jug  of  molasses  he’d  scrounged.  Then  I  heard  the  howl  of  a  shell,  felt  gust, 
and  nearly  half  Cam  was  gone.  I  was  talking  to  a  belt  buckle  and  bloodspray.  I 
didn’t  talk  long. 

That  night  the  End  of  Time  Man  showed  up  in  a  caravan,  Testament  in  his 
fist.  He  was  no  agent  for  the  gold  road  of  Heaven.  Raw-boned,  tall,  rough  as  a 
cob.  “The  Whirlwind  is  near,”  he  shouted  from  the  wagon  tongue.  “Get  ready, 
get  ready!”  He  balanced  easy  as  a  bird.  “Prepare  your  eternal  soul  for  the  pain 
and  the  glory.”  In  the  flicker  of  a  brazier,  he  gave  rant  and  brimstone  a  flavor 
even  Sherman’s  butchers  hadn’t  summoned,  but  he  promised  solace,  and  I 
needed  some.  I  let  him  wet  my  head  with  springwater  the  horses  had  likely 
pissed  in,  bade  him  bless  my  sinful  hands.  He  said,  “Praise  be.  You’re  safe  now, 
boy,”  and  winked.  Since  then,  I’d  tried  to  “Lord-is-my-shepherd”  on  the  march 
and  read  the  tracts  by  firelight.  Many  of  the  hymns  in  The  Times  in  Which  We 
Live  I  studied  till  I’d  got  them  by  heart  and  worn  the  booklet  almost  to  shreds. 
Garland  showed  me  no  mercy.  Marichal  was  worse. 

“Joe  Wheeler’s  fool,  Jeff  Davis’s  fool  and  now  Jehovah’s.  Parson  Parsnips! 
You’ll  be  a  man  of  the  cloth  before  we  know  it,  Sherburne.  And  won’t  your 
little  wifey  be  proud.  Now  pray  me  up  some  sheep  stew  and  a  glass  of  nockum 
stiff.  A  warm  wench  from  the  flesh  farm.  Pray  us  fresh  horses,  old  son.  Put 
your  faith  to  use.”  I  took  it  in  the  spirit  of  my  newfound  humility,  rank  aside. 
We  all  had  more  than  enough  paradox  already,  trying  to  get  a  mind  around 
loving  neighbors  while  hating  the  Yankees  enough  to  gut  them,  and  I  was 
desperate  to  preserve  some  of  the  man  Maggie  had  pledged  yes  to  under  the 
arbor  just  after  Manassas. 

Two  nights  later  big  Buck  invented  the  cowbell  ruse,  and  I  was  up  to  my 
wrists  in  eye-for-an-eye  again,  hoping  Jesus  would  set  aside  “Thou  Shalt  Not” 
and  excuse  my  occupation,  though  I  knew  I’d  be  too  ashamed  ever  to  tell  it 
back  home. 
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We’d  get  close  enough  to  smell  their  hish  and  hash,  a  few  of  us  bellying 
through  the  bramble,  and  when  we  found  a  sweet  spot,  the  decoy  would  clang 
the  bell  gentle  till  some  of  Lazarus’s  jackass  foragers  could  start  to  picture 
ribs  sizzling.  They’d  dispatch  a  pilgrim  or  two  to  come  seeking  the  stray  of¬ 
fering,  and  we’d  hold  the  Arkansas  toothpick  up  before  a  man’s  eyes  just  after 
we  showed  it  to  his  throat,  his  own  breath  rasp  the  last  note  he  heard.  Thou 
Shalt  Not,  I  know,  but  think  of  Joshua  and  young  David.  The  ruse  worked  four 
times  before  word  rippled  through  their  ranks.  Soon  they  were  shooting  at 
any  bovine  sound. 


When  Lazarus  turned  his  eye  on  Savannah,  still  prosperous  as  a  wedding 
cake  on  the  coast,  Jeff  Davis  in  his  wisdom  announced  the  whole  Union  force 
would  flounder  like  Napoleon  in  Russian  winter.  They’d  starve  and  freeze,  suf¬ 
fer  and  limpdick  it  home  just  like  the  French  fools,  but  Lazarus  sent  Jeff  a  note 
on  Yankee  wiping  paper,  just  the  two  words:  “No  snow.” 

Both  sides  needed  to  believe  they  were  fighting  God’s  ordained  war.  We 
were  protecting  native  ground— cornfields,  sisterly  virtue  and  the  right  to  say, 
“We  step  out  of  your  Union.”  The  Lincolnites  were  wiping  away  an  abomina¬ 
tion,  enslavement  of  a  stolen  people.  By  ’64  I’d  sure  seen  enough  lashed  backs 
and  shackled  urchins  to  admit  they  had  an  argument,  but  back  in  Buncombe 
County  the  only  slave  I  knew  up  close  was  Aeneas  Beedle,  and  he  always 
sported  horehound  sticks  in  his  pocket  and  a  big-foot  dobbin  to  run  errands 
for  Doctor  West.  By  the  time  I  saw  cotton  bottoms  and  regiments  of  sad  stoop- 
overs  aching  in  the  autumn  rows,  Lincoln  had  sent  his  saviors  over  our  thresh¬ 
old.  My  personal  heart’s  opinion  was,  “Go  home,  mill  monkeys,  and  then  we’ll 
discuss  this  other  matter.”  Three  years  of  blaze  should  have  been  enough  to 
educate  any  imbecile.  Hell,  three  months  would  more  than  teach  a  man. 

The  Soames  brothers  had  come  to  Bragg’s  muster  with  a  body  servant  all 
shuffle-step  and  yassuh,  boss.  They  loved  him  like  a  whipped  dog,  but  no  better. 
Cam  had  confessed  his  own  family  had  a  dozen  and  treated  them  “decent,”  but 
he  said  slaving  was  a  rewardless  practice,  so  they  hired  smallholders  to  sucker 
their  tobacco  and  shell  their  corn.  Results  about  the  same.  Out  in  the  world 
there  is  no  end  of  questions  and  ample  evil  for  both  sides.  What  happened  to 
the  twelve  I  never  asked. 

We  fought  the  blue  jackets  because  they  were  our  enemy  and  because 
Lazarus  meant  to  burn  a  rift  in  Georgia.  His  rear  guard  cut  the  well  ropes  and 
stole  the  buckets,  pissed  on  the  salt  licks  and  shit  in  the  weirs.  No  more  con¬ 
science  than  a  crow.  His  bummers  murdered  every  stock  animal  they  couldn’t 
wolf  down  and  nailed  silver  services  to  trees  for  target  practice,  poured  sor¬ 
ghum  in  pipe  organs.  They  shot  anything  resembling  a  dog  for  being  kin  to 
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slave  hounds.  Here  is  what  Back-from-the-Grave  told  the  papers:  “I  will  scorch 
this  land  till  its  residents  feel  a  permanent  night  has  fallen  upon  the  ground 
and  clung  to  it.”  I  dreamed  him  with  a  bottle  of  cask-aged  how-come-you-so? 
and  a  cigar  glowing  and  smoking  like  a  brand. 


As  Sandy  Chavis  lessoned  me  over  one  breakfast  of  guineas,  it  was  easy  to 
believe  whatever  favored  the  coloreds  cursed  us  directly.  After  all,  Lazarus  had 
arrived  to  raise  them  and  flail  us  down.  Set  my  people  free  was  his  command 
and  provided  excuse  for  rampage,  though  even  before  the  Ebenezer  Creek 
confusion,  I  could  see  the  way  truth  was  all  stewed  up  with  fraud,  the  Devil’s 
work.  Some  Yankees  just  came  south  for  a  big  Barnum  show,  the  swag  and 
permission  to  relish  arson.  “The  goose  question,  as  parlor  society  named  slav¬ 
ery,  well,  it  wasn’t  what  made  factory  men  take  up  arms.  As  I  saw  it,  they  came 
foremost  to  seize  our  land,  so  I  donated  a  small  plot  to  each  hoplite  I  could  fell 
and  prayed  forgiveness. 

One  evening  Captain  Wilkes  and  I  were  on  vidette  outside  Macon,  and 
we  happened  upon  a  yellow-toned  wench  sitting  by  a  willow  spring  at  twilight, 
dressed  as  fetching  as  Lola  Montez  herself,  her  hair  in  an  apple-hued  rigolette, 
a  flowery  umbrella  in  her  hands.  When  we  came  rattling  up,  rifles  and  tack 
banging  the  saddletree,  she  didn’t  raise  a  glance  to  see  if  we  were  blue  or  but¬ 
ternuts. 

“Gal,”  called  Marichal.  “You,  nigger  gal.”  She  finally  issued  just  a  sigh,  but 
she  was  so  don’t-carish  in  her  finery,  we  might  as  well  of  been  squirrels.  I 
leaned  hard  into  her  face  and  said,  “What  ails  you,  Liza?” 

“Well  .  .  .”  But  when  she  dropped  back  to  a  mutter,  I  sharpened  up  my 
voice. 

“Well,  young  marsters,  ain’t  no  profit  to  try  twisting  it  all  into  sense.  Don’t 
sort  out  straight  no  more  than  a  red  snake.” 

“Speak  plain,  gal.” 

Then  she  stuck  out  her  feet,  bare  and  bleeding.  “Jubilo  come.  Horns  a- 
blasting,  big  men  with  killing  swords  and  feathers  in  they  hats,  they  come 
march  on  through  like  a  blue-sky  storm  with  wagon  guns  and  flags,  cast  out 
the  marster’s  old  ways,  give  us  the  freedom  and  set  us  to  dancing  a  Jordan 
reel.  Two  days  they  roast  hog,  prance  about,  promise  us  pretties  and  snuggle 
us  gals  in  the  hay,  then  the  whole  bunch  button  up  and  head  on  toward  the 
sun’s  come-rise.  Next  day,  they  dirty  drag-tail  buckra  spill  into  our  camp,  haul 
off  the  free  nigra  men  to  use  they  shovels.  Last  one  come  through  the  farm 
steal  my  field  hat  and  shoes,  then  ride  off  whistling  that  ‘Dixie’  with  Missy’s 
peacock  slung  over  the  mule  back.” 

She  had  set  out  after  her  footwear,  but  being  a  house  gal  she  lacked  the 
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soles  for  such  a  trek,  and  now  her  feet  were  raw  as  steak  shambles.  I  thought 
it  a  woeful  tale  and  wished  for  solutions,  a  pair  of  charity  boots,  but  we  had  a 
rendezvous  to  keep. 

Marichal  spat  dry  and  said  we  should  put  them  out  of  their  misery,  all 
Ham’s  issue,  but  I  answered  she  had  not  invaded  us,  just  another  weed  in  the 
sickle’s  path,  little  different  from  ourselves.  He  had  a  blindness  of  his  own 
woven  deep  into  the  otherwise  fine  instincts  of  a  golden  soul. 


Kilpatrick  and  Wheeler  had  dueled  for  half  a  year  from  Tennessee  on  down 
till  Kils  had  taken  a  ball  at  Resaca  and  was  packed  back  home,  but  they  couldn’t 
hold  him  from  the  grand  farce.  He’d  long  been  a  gaslights  man  for  the  sham 
pleasure  of  it  and  liked  to  strike  poses,  take  curtain  calls  and  curse  Lee  and 
Lincoln  in  one  windy  speech,  theatrical  fashion.  Now  he  was  the  prompter 
for  a  swarm  of  locusts.  “I  am  pure  Harry  on  a  raid,”  he  boasted  to  Harper’s 
Weekly.  To  break  the  Confederacy’s  back,  they  would  not  leave  chick  nor  child 
unmolested.  It  was  his  men  who’d  broken  into  the  playhouse  in  Atlanta  and 
looted  off  the  costumes.  They  cut  the  fool  at  Cassville  in  pantaloons,  capes 
and  helmets,  as  on  a  lark. 

That  Cassville  fight  was  the  first  day  I  ever  glassed  him  up,  despite  the 
covey  of  white-glove  staff  trying  to  shield  him.  They  were  dolled  up  as  Turks 
and  queens  and  such  theater  exotics,  but  I  spied  him  in  those  mutton  whis¬ 
kers  and  a  frogged  coat  with  more  braid  than  wool.  Joe  Wheeler  hated  the 
man,  his  brags  and  lies,  and  when  I  directed  the  general  to  their  command 
position,  he  ordered  up  our  jackass  gun  to  loft  a  shell  in  that  vicinity.  The  two 
had  been  at  West  Point,  and  General  Joe  said  in  the  case  of  that  tuck-tail  son 
of  a  bitch  chivalry  did  not  apply.  “That  pig  pizzle  wouldn’t  have  the  sense  to 
rub  down  a  frothy  mule  nor  piss  with  the  wind.  It’s  a  long  taw,  but  give  that 
barrel  full  elevation,  kiss  it  for  distance  and  see  if  we  can  break  his  frolic.”  If 
the  Yankee  thought  this  was  all  a  fox  hunt,  we’d  show  him  teeth,  give  him  a 
snarl.  Shortfall,  somewhat,  but  their  horses  reared  and  startled.  We  saw  them 
shit  and  scamper. 


Running  reconnaissance  after  the  Yanks  hunkered  down  in  Atlanta,  the  So- 
ames  boys  and  I  had  come  on  a  file  of  civilians  pulling  their  goods  on  Indian- 
style  travois.  A  pert  young  woman  with  too  many  freckles  was  swearing  with 
every  step,  so  Garland  hove  to  and  asked  could  he  be  of  service. 

“They  are  turning  out  our  dead  in  the  cemetery,”  she  answered,  “tossing 
blessed  bones  to  make  room  for  their  own  fallen.  It  is  sacrilege.”  This  through 
rillets  of  tears. 
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The  Soames  boys  worked  themselves  into  a  frenzy,  cussing  Lazarus  and 
pledging  to  go  on  private  raid  that  night.  Even  their  servant  John  was  wild 
with  it  by  darkfall.  He  doted  on  those  boys,  and  when  the  one  barrage  took 
them  both,  I  offered  him  their  personals  and  said,  “Go  home  or  go  North, 
John.  Likely  you’re  free.  Thank  Jesus.”  He  joined  the  shovel  brigade  instead, 
throwing  up  works,  and  I  never  saw  him  after  that  to  find  out  exactly  why.  But 
Sherman,  the  resurrection  man,  the  grave  robber:  now  he  was  primed  to  lick 
our  skillet  clean.  God  forgive  me,  but  I  would  sink  to  anything  to  stop  him. 

Before  long,  I  was  dreaming  him  as  a  game  rooster,  all  spurred  and  cockerel- 
surly,  his  head  a  flame  that  raged  across  the  state,  like  he  was  dreaming  back  at 
me,  all  waste  work  and  incendiary.  I  could  picture  him  strutting  under  bloody 
clouds,  his  boots  turning  frost  to  cinders  as  he  strode.  He  was  waving  a  map 
of  Carolina  big  as  a  bedsheet,  and  I  was  crawling  through  an  endless  woods  to 
warn  my  Maggie.  I  could  feel  the  pressure  of  his  mind.  Then  I  would  wake  in  a 
sweat,  the  taste  of  ditch  water  on  my  tongue.  It  was  all  turning  personal. 

Wheeler  said  to  hurt  him,  to  clip  his  wings.  Every  time,  whether  with 
Garland  or  Zeke  Mapple,  I  volunteered  for  advance  guard,  against  Jesus’  rules 
or  not.  I  thought  I  was  learning  how  the  righteous  are  meant  to  smite.  The 
Assyrian  had  fallen  wolfish  on  the  fold  and  should  be  thrashed  and  rendered 
sightless.  Sometimes,  we’d  come  on  a  Yank  just  sent  to  his  Maker,  somebody  s 
darling,  his  face  all  ghast  and  nasty,  and  Wheeler’s  orderly  Stowbridge  would 
put  another  shot  up  his  ass,  to  sign  the  message,  so  to  speak.  It  wasn’t  Chris¬ 
tian,  but  I  started  to  reckon  it  wasn’t  altogether  wrong. 


We  had  our  own  disputes,  as  if  invaders  weren’t  ordeal  enough.  On  bivouac, 
those  rare  evenings  out  of  the  saddle,  we’d  debate  customs  of  engagement  and 
the  war’s  mainspring  and  cause. 

One  evening  Marichal  advanced  the  idea  we  were  justified  in  any  act  de¬ 
signed  to  rid  our  rightful  land  of  trespassers.  If  you  could  think  it,  he  said, 
the  Almighty  had  lent  His  stamp.  “Assassination  of  generals,  poisoned  wells, 
snakes  flung  into  their  camp.  Delilah  spies  or  playing  scorn  songs  at  them  like 
an  Irish  harper.  Anything.  And  don’t  go  righteous.  Your  God,  Taddy,  compre¬ 
hends  our  plight  and  licenses  whatever  we  can  conjure.” 

He  was  a  lean,  straw-headed  Alabamian  with  a  brow  red  as  a  russet  po¬ 
tato.  You  couldn’t  help  but  like  him  for  his  shroudless  spirit  and  craving  for 
jest,  though  he  was  the  most  bloody-minded.  He  would  cut  you  half  his  plug, 
though,  or  take  blame  for  others’  errors,  Samaritan-like.  He’d  come  back  for 
me  when  my  horse  stumbled  at  the  scurry  by  Harris’s  gin,  the  lead  hot  and 
hailing.  I  was  so  mammocked,  I  didn’t  know  up  hith  from  yon  and  stumbled 
about  like  a  child.  Out  of  the  smoke  he  came  of  a  sudden  on  that  ghost  horse, 
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his  open  hand  reaching  out  and  my  name  on  his  tongue.  That  act  alone  pur¬ 
chased  him  my  tolerance  and  admiration,  though  I  saw  his  scapegoating  of 
coloreds  as  half-sighted,  at  best. 

Garland  picked  his  teeth  with  a  twig  and  praised  all  partisan  procedures. 
“What  I  hold  most  high,  gentlemen,  is  the  boy  who  will  force  slow  toxin 
down  his  pet  duck  when  the  foragers  come  close,  or  Zora  Fair  of  Oxford,  who 
blacked  her  face  and  lurked  into  Atlanta  to  map  Sherman’s  works.  She  is  a 
paragon,  sirs.  We  should  all  be  so  zealous.” 

“But  what  of  the  wounded,  Lieutenant?  Surely  you  sponsor  mercy  there. 
You  know  of  Jesus  in  the  garden  and  that  Roman’s  ear.”  I  couldn’t  resist. 

But  Garland  was  adamant.  He  tossed  a  pebble  off  into  the  dark,  and  his 
face  was  serious  as  canister.  “They  don’t  want  the  inconveniences  we  provide, 
they  should  not  wander  down  here.  We  are  not  obliged  to  be  hospitable,  and 
we  will  give  their  injured  quarter  when  it  is  offered  to  our  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Our  by-God  dogs.  This  Lazarus  wants  to  put  the  living  under  the  earth 
and  spill  out  the  buried.  I  say,  the  man  commits  to  swapping  the  dead  and  the 
quick  about  like  chess  pieces,  let  him  brace  for  all  havoc.  Every  plague  we  can 
muster.  Woe  betide.”  He  hawked  and  spat  a  bloody  missile  into  the  flames. 

As  always,  Marichal  had  to  introduce  the  slaves.  He  lit  an  old  turd  of  a 
cigar  and  jabbed  it  into  his  mouth,  an  organ  we  scarce  had  ever  seen,  due  to 
his  thicket  of  whiskers. 

“As  I  see  it,  it  is  your  son  of  Ham  who  introduced  savagery  into  this  whole 
damned  matter.  Once  we  seen  what  the  Nat  Turners  and  their  ilk  enacted  up 
in  Virginia,  the  whole  ante  was  raised.  Lacking  that,  us  whites  might  have 
arrived  at  a  compromise.”  He  went  back  to  whittling  slivers  into  the  fire,  his 
anger  transferred  to  his  wrist. 

Du  Pre  laughed  like  a  jackal,  his  big  shoulders  shaking.  “It’s  always  the 
niggers  for  you,  Wilkes.  I  speck  you’ll  soon  inform  us  that  John  Brown  himself 
was  truly  a  brown  man  bleached  off  to  pass  scrutiny  and  buy  rifles.” 

“If  not  brown,  then  black  to  the  heart,  anyways.” 

“And  what  of  you,  Parson  Sherburne?  Do  you  also  take  mutinous  slaves 
for  your  models  and  conduct  yourself  a  notch  more  brutal  to  follow  their  ex¬ 
ample?”  Du  Pre,  playing  with  me  again. 

I  needn’t  answer,  as  Garland  would  not  let  the  rein  fall  slack.  He  leaned 
close,  nearly  touching  brows  with  Du  Pre.  “Some  men  are  inclined  to  deprav¬ 
ity  by  misbirth  or  Yankee  raising,  though  most  of  us  have  the  aptitude  but  lack 
the  appetite.  We  act  the  fiend  out  of  responsibility,  Wilkes,  to  avenge  our  dam¬ 
aged  nation,  our  honor,  our  sovereign  God-given  rights.” 

“Here,  here,”  added  Wilkes.  “Duty.  And  to  reclaim  our  chattel,  but  you, 
Reverend  Sherburne,  can  you  with  your  new-got  religion  be  fierce  for  the  sake 
of  Georgia?” 
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I  had  only  time  to  mutter,  more  at  the  dying  cookfire  than  my  compan¬ 
ions,  “I  reckon.”  Little  did  I  know  how  in  two  days  time  circumstance  would 
provide  ample  answer,  but  the  horn  blared  Boots  and  Saddles,  saving  us  from 
further  disputation.  Cursing  and  kicking,  we  debouched,  and  when  I  gave  my 
new  horse  the  quirt  and  spur,  he  leapt  across  the  trickling  branch.  He  was  a 
spirited  Irish  Draught  I  called  Festus  at  the  suggestion  of  the  End-of-Time 
apostle.  “One  of  the  judges,”  he  said,  “a  right-thinker.”  A  strong  haunch  and 
lean  gaskin,  a  thinking  animal.  He  had  a  white  hourglass  feathering  his  breast, 
but  his  hide  was  black  as  a  Bible. 


The  next  afternoon  Garland  and  I  were  deployed  as  skirmishers,  our  end 
of  the  line  wending  through  a  scorched  peach  orchard.  On  a  northward  ridge 
I  saw  a  lone  figure  at  the  quick  march  and  motioned  to  bring  up  the  glass.  A 
fine  mist  was  blowing  too  hard  to  make  out  details  through  the  scarified  lens, 
so  we  thought  it  best  to  investigate  and  put  the  heel  to  our  mounts.  Up  close, 
we  found  an  old  colored  man  in  deaconish  habiliments,  a  grain  sack  over  his 
shoulder. 

“Captains.” 

“Uncle.  You  from  nearbouts?” 

“Nassir.  I  was  of  the  Joliets  up  by  Madison.  Them  Gen’l  Baird  and  Sher¬ 
man  come  through  a-burning,  and  the  everywhich  of  us  scampered  hither  and 
skither.  Come  morning,  I  was  discombobbed  and  lost,  so  all  I  knowed  to  do 
was  follow  ’em,  they  smell.” 

“So  you’re  an  emancipated?” 

“Just  unattached,  I  speck.” 

Garland  stood  in  his  stirrups  and  surveyed  the  landscape.  We  could  see 
a  few  of  our  advance  down  by  the  stream,  but  no  blue  ahead.  Even  the  sky 
seemed  uniform  gray,  but  in  the  distance,  no  matter  which  way  you  turned, 
smoketrees  rose. 

“What’s  in  the  poke,  uncle?” 

“Just  my  pones  of  cornbread.  Seemed  like  the  kitchen  door  the  best  one  to 
skitter  out.”  I  counted  just  three  dark  teeth  in  his  smile. 

“Pass  on.” 

As  we  rode  along,  I  remembered  aloud.  “Lazarus  said  he’d  scalp  this  swath 
so  bad  a  crow  passing  would  have  to  tote  his  own  provisions.  Likely  that  uncle 
is  one  of  those  he  meant.” 

“If  he  was  the  genuine  article  I’d  shoot  him  and  start  a  pie.  Wilkes  might 
do  it  anyway.” 

“We’ve  already  had  a-plenty  of  those,  and  why  any  nursery-rhyme  king  would 
order  up  crow  pie  lies  beyond  my  reckoning,  unless  he  was  King  of  Georgia.” 
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“That  would  mean  Joe  Brown,  if  a  governor  is  akin  to  a  king.” 

“No,  that  would  refer  to  Lazarus,  and  he’s  crowned  himself  king  of  the 
Dead  Land.  I  expect  Wheeler  means  to  let  him  sample  the  taste  of  blood  and 
grue  before  this  week  concludes.” 

The  dust  of  our  column  to  the  north  was  sharpening  the  sunset,  so  we 
turned  our  nags  and  cantered  back  toward  our  own  kind. 

Next  night,  we  would  truly  cut  loose  from  the  civilized  for  the  first  time 
since  the  cowbell  ruse,  and  I  had  to  image  myself  as  Gideon  to  forge  an  ef¬ 
fective  outlook.  Marichal  had  set  the  pace,  for  I  figured  that  he’d  met  the  old 
refugee  when  he  offered  us  extra  rations:  “Cornbread  all  around.” 

Recognizing  the  poke  dangling  from  his  saddletree,  I  stepped  up  to  speak, 
but  Garland  touched  my  arm  and  shook  his  head. 

“Fortunes  of  war,  Taddy.  Let  it  be.” 


The  next  morning  Sergeant  Zeke,  galloping  pell-mell  back  from  a  scout, 
caught  me  filling  my  drum  canteen  from  the  first  wet  well  in  days.  He  swung  off 
without  pulling  his  gelding  to  a  stop.  I’d  ridden  with  him  in  the  actions  at  Love- 
joy  and  Rough-and- Ready,  and  I  knew  from  his  red  face  he  was  in  full  pique.  His 
usual  forage  hat  was  missing,  his  scabbard  empty  and  eyes  big  as  a  horse’s. 

“Rape  and  murder.  Major.  Lazarus  has  got  no  shame.  It  ain’t  quadrilles  and 
reels  no  more,  I’ll  tell  you.  You’uns  got  any  quinine  left?  I’m  feeling  swimmy.” 
His  eyes  seemed  not  working  as  a  team. 

“Take  a  deep  pull  of  air,”  I  said,  though  that  always  meant  the  smell  of 
burning,  “and  you  can  quaff  some  of  this  sweet  water.  So  Lazarus  has  snaked 
back  and  struck  out  again?” 

“You’ve  hit  the  bull  by  the  eye,  son.  Howard,  you  know,  but  most  specific 
Kils’  First  Division.  They  swept  some  of  Joe’s  infantry  he’d  put  on  comman¬ 
deered  swaybacks,  but  later  a  few  of  our  run-offs  found  a  little  farm  nestled 
secret-like  in  a  vale.  A  couple  of  old  non-slavers  had  held  three  sons  back  from 
this  nasty  business,  but  they  were  quick  to  offer  Joe’s  lads  aid  and  comfort, 
two  daughters  cleaning  wounds  and  wrapping  bandages,  the  mama  beating 
biscuit,  boys  tending  the  horses.  A  nice  little  spread,  pigs  and  chickens,  a  cou¬ 
ple  Dutch  milkers.  I  don’t  know  how  the  blue  columns  missed  them,  but  our 
boys  found  it  a  haven.  They  were  lollygagging  half  a  day,  not  even  bothering 
with  pickets.  I  guess  everybody’s  desperate  for  a  spell  of  relief. 

“An  hour  after  they  traipsed  off,  Kils’  First  came  on  in  force,  rushing  the 
farm  from  all  sides,  barrels  blazing.  Not  a  question,  not  a  by-your-leave.  They 
locked  the  women  in  the  smokehouse  and  strung  the  men  up  in  an  apple  tree. 
Apple  fruit  falling  down  while  the  men  rose,  drums  and  fife  driving  ‘The  Dead 
March’  to  a  jig.” 
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“Hanged  them,  Zeke?” 

“Sure  enough.  Tongues  dangling  out,  faces  blue  as  damsons.  Strangled 
sons  and  sire,  milked  the  cows,  filled  a  wagon  with  chickens  and  loot,  then 
shut  the  razorbacks  into  the  house  and  burned  it.” 

Worse  than  Herod’s  minions  prowling  for  firstborns.  And? 

“The  officers  went  off  with  the  wagon  and  the  cows,  the  one  girl  says.” 

“Which  girl?” 

“Onliest  one  left.  Louandy,  they  say.  Other  died,  and  the  mother  was  shot 
when  she  tried  to  stop  the  raping.  Taddy,  it  was  awful  to  hear:  wolves  had  the 
gals  spraddle-tied  on  wagon  wheels,  treading  them  like  brood  hens,  one  and 
then  the  other.” 

Trying  not  to  think  of  Maggie,  I  slung  the  canteens  over  my  pommel  as  I 
mounted.  “How  much  lead  have  they,  Zeke?  Can  we  catch  up  before  they  re¬ 
join  their  column?” 

“If’n  we  don’t  spare  the  spur.” 

“Company’s  over  yonder  bluff.  Let’s  ride.” 

We  called  that  kind  Shadows  because  they  were  kin  to  the  night.  We  didn’t 
know  whose  license  they  carried — Kils  or  Hitchcock  or  Lazarus  himself — but 
they  were  no  more  soldiers  than  wild  curs.  Faces  painted  demon-like,  one  old 
darkie  told  us,  they  were  showing  us  the  savage  path.  Keen  to  overtake  them, 
we  drove  our  mounts  to  a  lather. 

At  the  farm,  the  bodies  were  laid  out  with  arms  crossed,  except  the  old  daddy, 
who  was  a  hunchback  and  wouldn’t  straighten.  The  one  young  woman  was  weep¬ 
ing  in  torrents,  her  mother  and  sister  covered  with  horse  blankets.  I  left  a  grave 
detail.  How  could  God  allow  it?  How  might  a  man  ever  make  his  wife  under¬ 
stand  what  he’d  seen?  I  wondered.  Jesus  wept.  We  dashed  on  till  dusk. 

“They’re  fifty,”  Du  Pre  reported  back,  “having  an  evening  feed  by  a  quick 
little  river.  Pickets  out,  but  no  sharp  guard.  I  do  believe  they’ve  been  sipping 
some  strong  wet  goods,  as  they’re  lax  and  boistery.  Moonlight  coming  and 
going  through  clouds.  They’ve  staked  their  horses  and  spitted  chickens.  Mus¬ 
kets  stacked.  Two  miles.  I  love  it  when  idiots  travel  in  a  pack.” 

We  were  just  over  twenty  strong — Sharps,  three  repeaters,  pistols  and 
steel.  Mustering  all  the  reserve  I  could  to  cloak  my  rage,  I  said  we  could  pick 
at  them,  cut  and  run,  or  just  swarm  in  direct  at  all  hazards.  Not  thinking 
military  or  Christian,  I  had  seen  Wheeler  race  into  such  a  fight  yelling,  “Kill 
the  scabby-tongued  whoremongers,”  and  I’d  watched  the  End-of-Time  rise  to 
full  fury  when  scolding  drunks  for  scorning  the  Gospel.  Borders  blur.  I  was 
champing  at  the  bit,  not  hearing  anything  inside  me  saying  “No.” 

“I’d  wager  we’ll  take  the  bushwhackers  in  a  sweep,”  said  Garland. 

Wilkes  had  blood  fire  in  his  eyes,  no  restraint.  “Liberators  my  ass.  Des- 
ecrators,  Taddy.  Criminals.  This  is  bigger  than  war,  and  numbers  hardly  mat- 
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ter.  Its  End  Time  now  and  you  know  we  can  fight  like  bulldogs  when  it  comes 
to  scratch.  You  know  God  wants  us  to  set  things  right.”  Looking  at  his  face,  no 
man  would  doubt  it. 

I  had  orders  to  monitor  Kils’  forage  parties  and  harry  them  but  not  to 
open  a  pitched  fight  that  would  cost  more  than  we  could  afford.  All  at  my  dis¬ 
cretion.  But  I  was  losing  the  mood  to  be  discreet  by  quarts  and  gallons. 

John  Scott  and  I  went  in  with  Du  Pre,  cat-walking,  then  on  our  bellies  to 
the  top  of  the  bluff.  The  sky  had  cleared  off  and  the  rain  had  ceased.  We  were 
inside  their  pickets  and  could  only  whisper,  but  the  camp  we  saw  downslope 
was  without  discipline,  their  fires  high  and  racket  higher,  boots  off  and  jugs 
passing.  The  moon  hadn’t  showed  itself  for  a  spell,  but  there  were  stars  in 
the  sky  and  in  the  river,  which  rushed  on  like  hot  black  glass  across  the  cold 
night. 

Scott  was  a  good  scout  with  sharpshooter’s  gray  eyes  and  cold  blood.  He 
reached  out  his  hand  to  indicate  their  deployment. 

“Mighty  damn  sure  of  theyselves,  Major.  Like  a  picnic.” 

“A  picnic  with  Spencers.  No  telling  what’s  in  the  wagons.” 

“Ripe,  Major.  Lax  and  napping.”  And  he  was  on  the  mark.  An  owl  whooed 
from  a  treeline.  I  didn’t  know  if  it  was  courting  or  hunting,  but  I  whispered 
back,  “It’s  our  omen,  John.  Let’s  mischief  their  festivities.” 

Scott  placed  the  three  troopers  with  repeaters  to  the  south.  The  river 
would  block  the  east,  and  we’d  come  in  the  other  two  ways.  Already  we’d 
worked  quittance  on  a  pair  of  their  pickets  and  gained  two  more  Spencers. 
We’d  have  surprise,  position  and  vinegar.  I  thought,  “The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  Gideon.” 

When  we  were  deployed,  shucked  of  anything  but  killing  implements, 
Wilkes  asked  the  honor  of  going  in  first,  quiet-like,  in  one  of  their  uniform 
coats.  He  and  Harold  Leary  in  full  masquerade,  laughing  like  the  other  Yankee 
tipplers,  swinging  a  jorum  and  bluffing  the  sentry’s  challenge.  I  told  the  cadre, 
“These  raiders  are  not  soldiers.  Send  them  straight  to  Canaan.” 

A  battle  is  all  whirl  and  hot  breath  like  the  weather  in  Hell.  Even  a  skir¬ 
mish.  Anybody  with  sense  will  reel  against  it  and  be  hang-back  at  first,  but  you 
get  used  to  the  music  quick.  When  the  puzzle  starts  to  fit,  you  learn  to  lose 
yourself.  At  night,  though,  it’s  worse.  You  can’t  be  sure  how  long  it  will  be  all 
a-swirl.  As  we  eased  in,  a  big  picket  smoking  a  pipe  said,  “What  the  Samuel 
Hell?”  and  one  of  our  riders  shot  him  through  the  middle.  I  hardly  recollect 
the  next  details.  Whirligig  and  scramble.  Wilkes  and  Leary  slung  some  stacked 
carbines  into  the  water  and  commenced  to  shoot.  Some  of  the  Yanks  recov¬ 
ered  quick,  and  it  was  hot  work.  We  yelled  like  gamecocks,  then  bore  down  in 
a  file,  and  I  never  thought  again  of  Gideon  till  a  big  blur  knocked  me  from  my 
horse.  Festus  rushed  on,  and  both  pistols  went  flying  into  the  dark,  so  I  was 
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on  the  ground,  rolling.  Rocks  and  roots.  I  had  naught  but  my  little  belly  gun 
to  face  the  fray. 

As  I  righted  myself,  running  and  stumbling  were  general  amid  the  smoke 
and  river  mist.  I  could  hear  our  new  Spencers  raking  them  where  the  waters 
forked.  One  wagon  was  ablaze,  and  I  figured  everybody  on  a  horse  was  ours, 
but  the  cookfires  and  flashes  from  weapons  were  too  unsteady  to  judge,  and 
what  moon  showed  was  slight  and  cloud-scumped.  The  general  blur  came  at  me 
again,  and  I  could  see  a  big  Yankee  in  a  coat  emerging  from  the  fracas.  He  had 
a  farrier’s  hammer  in  one  hand,  a  pistol  in  the  other.  Tall  as  a  cornstalk,  beard 
red  as  pepper.  Then  an  officer  drew  alongside  him,  and  I  saw  them  both  looking 
straight  into  my  eyes,  but  just  as  I  figured  this  my  faretheewell,  I  saw  the  out¬ 
lines  of  a  gang  of  plunging  horses  over  their  shoulders,  their  teeth  gleaming  and 
hide  sheen  picking  up  whatever  light  would  flare  like  lantern  beams  striking  a 
stack  of  anvils.  The  glory  of  their  nostrils!  Somebody  behind  them  was  driving 
the  Federal  mounts  right  at  their  masters,  and  they  were  coming  as  demons, 
bucking  and  snorting.  The  pair  demonstrating  against  me  sensed  it,  too.  As  they 
cut  and  ran,  the  sudden  smell  said  one  of  them  had  shit,  and  I  could  see  Wilkes 
waving  a  blanket  to  encourage  the  stampede.  The  hammer  man  had  dodged  left, 
and  he  got  off  a  hasty  shot  that  passed  my  ear  like  a  hornet,  but  I  saw  the  blan¬ 
ket  swoop  over  him,  and  when  Wilkes  turned  his  big  horse,  he  had  the  saber  out, 
and  then  it  was  wet  and  the  Yank  was  on  all  fours  like  a  hog. 

I  have  seen  men  perform  prodigies  in  the  heat  of  the  hunt,  but  nothing  to 
match  Wilkes.  He  galloped  the  officer  to  the  ground  and,  ignoring  the  dropped 
weapons  and  surrendering  arms,  shot  the  man  through  the  neck  with  his  boot 
gun,  then  caught  a  horse  by  the  bridle  and  led  it  over.  I  loved  him  most  at  that 
juncture. 

“Climb  on,  Taddy.  The  assholes  are  scrambling.  They’re  ours.”  So  a  second 
time  this  poor  gump  was  lifted  from  the  fray  by  an  angel. 

About  the  time  I  got  a  leg  over  the  horse,  a  wagon  with  Hale  rockets 
caught  fire  and  sent  missiles  whizzing,  and  by  their  light  we  could  see  the 
remaining  Yankees  making  a  stand  in  a  runoff  ditch.  Garland  held  our  riders 
at  bay  and  said,  “Let  the  fireworks  die  off.  We  know  how  to  pick  blackberries 
in  the  dark.” 

In  a  few  minutes  the  Yanks  were  crying  for  quarter  in  general  alarm  as 
balls  rattled  through  the  brush  and  found  them,  but  our  boys  had  no  interest 
in  recess.  One  soldier  was  whimpering  as  he  handed  his  Spencer  to  John  Scott, 
who  turned  it  about  and  shot  the  man  full  in  the  face.  I  was  glad  it  was  still  too 
dreamy-gloamy  to  register  the  details.  Blindness  has  its  virtues. 

What  I  could  see  and  hear  were  the  dead  and  injured  horses  all  about, 
heads  and  legs  thrusting  skyways  with  the  fires  agleam  behind  them.  The  Yan¬ 
kees  had  fired  into  the  stampede  and  found  the  panicked  animals  easier  to 
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hit  than  us.  No  doubt  we  shot  some,  too,  and  I  saw  one  muley-looking  brown 
struggle  to  its  feet,  shaking  like  a  wet  terrier,  but  then  its  legs  spraddled,  and 
it  collapsed  in  a  braying  heap.  I  looked  for  Zeke  to  put  them  from  their  misery, 
but  he  was  down.  And  Harold.  Scott  carried  out  the  order,  but  I  knew  we’d 
suffered  bad  losses.  I  didn’t  want  to  hear  the  count. 

The  camp  was  ours  for  the  ransacking,  but  we  couldn’t  be  sure  how  long 
before  the  commotion  would  bring  a  relief  squadron,  so  we  heaped  up  what 
we  couldn’t  carry  quick  and  put  the  torch  to  it,  the  flames  licking  higher  than 
the  riverside  willows,  while  Munce  Bratton’s  squad  salvaged  some  of  the 
roasted  chickens.  When  I  saw  them,  I  realized  how  scratchy  my  belly  was 
with  hunger,  and  my  lips  were  dry  as  bark.  One  cart  turned  out  to  be  full  of 
leathered  books,  and  though  you  can’t  eat  them,  I  ordered  the  crates  separated. 
Before  anybody  could  follow  up  a  stray  spark  caught  purchase  on  the  paper, 
and  they  went  up  as  well,  just  more  waste.  I  was  finally  asking  after  our  casu¬ 
alties  when  Marichal  touched  my  shoulder. 

“A  decent  prize,  Taddy.  They  had  a  brigadier.  Didn’t  get  his  name.” 

In  the  shine  of  the  fire  and  the  half-moon  now  out  of  the  clouds,  I  saw 
him  raise  his  hand,  which  was  holding  by  the  hair  a  mangled  head,  beard  all 
matted  with  blood  and  soil.  Even  in  the  dark,  I  saw  as  much  detail  as  I  wanted, 
like  some  picture  of  Goliath. 

“Like  I  said,  didn’t  receive  a  proper  introduction.  I  hoped  it  might  be  Smith 
Atkins.” 

“Burn  it,”  I  said.  “Burn  it  all.” 

I  couldn’t  but  wonder  was  this  the  “fountain  filled  with  blood”  our  col¬ 
umn’s  apostle  loved  to  fill  his  cool  tenor  voice  with. 

The  men  were  still  racing  about,  seeking  the  last  skulkers  along  the  river, 
and  two  of  them  were  using  horses  to  drag  bodies  about  the  bonfire.  I  had 
never  seen  my  veterans  so  taken  with  the  fever,  but  it  seemed,  in  that  strange 
light  in  the  wake  of  the  owl’s  call  and  the  Yankees’  crimes,  as  just  as  any  decree 
ever  handed  down.  I  had  but  one  concern:  we  had  to  ghost  off  by  cockcrow. 
If  we  were  to  steal  a  moment’s  rest,  it  had  to  be  far  from  this  position,  or  we 
would  all  be  crow  food. 

“Du  Pre,”  I  sang  out,  “find  us  a  ford.” 

Breaking  out  of  the  woods  and  onto  a  farm  road  an  hour  later,  we  headed 
east,  dripping  wet,  squinting  at  a  red  moon  low  in  the  soapy  sky. 


Three  days  later  our  Joe  Johnston’s  sappers  had  hacked  and  blazed  the 
bridge  over  Ebenezer  Creek  to  fluster  Lazarus,  but  Buell’s  Jersey  engineers 
strung  quick  pontoons,  while  their  General  Hawkface  Davis  strung  a  cordon 
to  detain  on  the  near  side  the  great  multitude  of  displaced  coloreds  trailing 
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their  saviors.  Our  scouts  had  seen  the  to-do,  and  John  Scott  said  the  tag-alongs 
were  massing  on  the  west  bank,  mostly  old  folks,  gals  and  young  uns  pacing 
around  scared  or  just  hunched  in  the  icy  squall  while  their  liberators  crossed 
over,  Ohio  conscripts  looking  hard  over  their  shoulders,  skittish,  nearing  panic 
themselves,  wary  of  our  ruthless  ways.  When  our  vanguard  snaked  through 
the  cypress  swamps  to  the  bridge  site,  we  saw  hundreds  of  coloreds  milling 
about  and  the  last  of  the  Federals  holding  bade  the  mob  with  bayonets  fixed. 
“Aha,”  said  Du  Pre,  his  arm  sweeping  in  grand  presentation.  “Behold  the  true 
face  of  manumission.” 

Wilkes  grinned  like  a  sheep-killing  dog  around  his  dead  cigar:  “On  occa¬ 
sion,  I  applaud  the  suitably  cruel.”  Sensing  his  blood  was  up,  I  shook  my  head 
and  wondered  what  next  as  I  muttered  a  prayer  for  guidance:  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation.” 

I  could  see  our  horses’  wet  breath  in  the  drizzle,  mist  billows  from  their 
nostrils  like  cannon  smoke,  their  fetlocks  clotted  with  dried  mud.  Festus  gave 
a  shiver  to  shake  off  the  water,  then  pranced  a  bit  sideways.  The  rain  kept  rain¬ 
ing.  Even  this  far  from  any  recent  sparkfest,  the  taint  of  old  smoke  was  con¬ 
spicuous  and  charnel  amid  the  first  smells  of  autumn.  Every  man  jack  of  us 
was  sodden  and  desperate  for  rest,  but  this  was  not  the  time  for  such  wishes. 

Riverside  sycamores  stood  leafless  and  ghost-like,  peeled  to  their  winter 
bones,  and  the  live  oaks  hung  with  ringlets  of  Spanish  moss  like  manacles.  Not 
exactly  our  native  ground.  Gnarled  cypress,  cedar,  palmettos  and  salty  cord- 
grass  testified  we  were  nearing  the  sea  Lazarus  lusted  for.  The  throng  of  aban¬ 
doned  vagrants  gathered  in  their  calico  and  sacking  gave  off  their  own  smell  I 
could  just  catch  from  the  bluff:  it  was  a  battle  smell,  an  old  familiar,  the  sweet 
stink  of  fear.  A  fair  few  wore  coats  of  Federal  issue  blue,  trousers  of  kersey,  but 
not  a  one  was  a  soldier.  The  rabblement  was  milling  more  animated,  confused, 
and  fog  off  the  rain-swollen  water  lent  its  own  haunted  flavor.  Despite  sunrise, 
the  place  was  silver  and  black — skeleton  trees,  char — and  the  shimmer  of  the 
water  was  like  new  tack  leather  that’s  been  spat  on. 

We  were  under  a  dozen  at  the  vanguard,  but  the  coloreds  must  have  reck¬ 
oned  our  whole  column  was  close  enough  to  mount  an  assault,  and  here  they 
were,  hemmed  up,  liberated  but  wholly  unprotected.  Valley  of  the  Shadow. 
For  them,  we  might  as  well  be  bonafide  demons.  For  me,  they  were  the  dark¬ 
ness  of  smoke  upon  the  land.  They  were  ghosts  shaped  from  night’s  deepest 
hours,  and  I  wanted  them  to  cross  and  get  out  of  our  business.  Was  this  throng 
the  cause  of  it  all?  I  thought,  “Stamp  Thy  image  on  my  heart,”  and  wanted  to 
muster  charity,  but  my  heart  would  render  only  ashes.  I  intended  no  harm  but 
could  not  cease  being  anxious  to  have  them  permanently  gone.  Equal  in  God’s 
sight,  maybe,  but  still  somehow  at  the  genesis  of  things,  the  bone  of  conten¬ 
tion.  Gone,  that’s  all  I  wanted. 
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Directly,  the  Federal  engineers  got  nervous  and  strutted  about  howling 
orders.  When  they  cut  their  pontoons  free  to  haul  them  over,  the  contrabands, 
realizing  they  were  to  be  stranded,  let  loose  high  panic,  as  if  Moses  had  come 
to  the  Red  Sea  and  left  a  tribe  behind  to  deal  with  angry  Egypt.  Whatever  they 
screamed  or  begged  separate,  the  one  shrill  of  their  predicament  rose  like  a 
choir  of  the  damned.  For  agony,  I  have  never  heard  it  exceeded. 

One  granny  in  her  rocking  chair  atop  a  plunder  wagon  turned  west  and 
pointed  hard  in  my  direction.  I  could  see  how  large  her  eyes  were  gaped  open, 
and  her  mouth  as  she  hollered,  “Dez  dare,  de  Reb  sojurs.  Mercy  Jesus.” 

From  the  rise  where  I  leaned  forward  on  my  saddle,  I  could  detect  them 
edging  toward  the  swift  water,  beckoning  to  the  last  blue  coats  beyond  the 
deep,  their  gestures  frantic,  their  words  unanswered.  From  where  I  sat  they 
might  have  been  dolls  or  even  some  midnight  phantasm.  It  was  mid-December, 
their  number  in  the  hundreds,  and  as  the  bluebellies  began  to  turn  away  and 
enter  the  trees,  one  by  one,  the  howling  coloreds  started  to  abandon  dry  land. 

At  first,  they  eased  or  leaped  into  the  current,  old  men  and  women,  gals 
with  their  babes  in  arms.  You  could  see  they  knew  little  of  swimming,  but 
the  crowd  at  the  back  was  pushing,  not  able  to  reckon  what  was  the  holdup, 
and  those  up  front  were  trying  to  enlist  logs  and  even  slight  limbs  for  float¬ 
ing.  Some  few  were  decked  out  in  fine  rummage,  probably  snatched  from  at¬ 
tics  or  chifforobes,  but  most  were  in  blue  rags  with  hats  like  something  off 
scarecrows.  They  were  weighted  down  with  bundles,  and  the  lion’s  share  that 
went  into  the  river  struggled  with  the  rush  and  swirl  but  were  pulled  under. 
A  child  in  a  daffodil  frock,  a  woman  whose  gingham  was  green  as  leafing  lau¬ 
rel,  a  grandpappy  in  a  livery  coat  red  as  blood.  “At  Hell’s  dark  door  we  lay.” 
The  notes  of  that  song  climbed  through  me,  and  I  nearabout  said  them  aloud. 
Maybe  I  did,  and  I  felt  the  heart  go  out  of  me.  The  daffodil  child  bobbed  up 
once  more  and  was  gone. 

Then  it  came  over  me  that  it  was  likely  the  simple  sight  of  us  setting  the 
match  to  their  fright,  and  I  was  ashamed.  There  I  sat  on  Festus,  leg  cocked 
over  the  saddle  now,  wind  tickling  the  turkey  feather  in  my  hatband,  my  hilt 
and  bridle  and  gun  trimmings  flashing  in  the  dim  light  as  murderous  metal. 
What  was  I  but  Nightmare  poised  for  their  destruction?  What  were  we  all 
but  Revelation  horsemen,  locked  in  the  center  of  their  eyes  and  champing 
to  rampage  down?  In  terror,  the  mob  pushed  up  to  the  banks  and  by  ones 
and  pairs  into  the  cold  water,  which  splashed  silvery  where  they  entered  but 
quickly  closed. 

“Colonel  Goode,”  I  called  back.  “Sir,  might  we  withdraw  and  lend  some 
calm  to  this  scene?  We  are  like  unto  ghouls  as  they  see  us.  The  contrabands 
will  not  be  crossing  today  at  any  event.  No  use  in  us  roosting  here,  now  that 
the  Lazarus  legion  has  slipped  us.” 
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He  leaned  to  the  right  and  cocked  his  head,  as  he  did  when  pondering, 
then  removed  his  slouch  hat  and  pulled  his  sleeve  across  his  brow. 

“Yes,  Major  Sherburne,  call  in  the  point  riders.  We  mean  no  slaughter  to 
even  the  lackeys  that  worship  Lazarus.  I  would  prefer  to  engage  instead  with 
the  shitpoke  soldiers  who  marooned  them  there.  Hell  of  a  note.  Not  our  trum¬ 
pet.  Pull  back.  We  will  renew  our  discourse  with  those  blue  scoundrels  on  the 
other  shore.” 

Du  Pre  was  reined  in  beside  me,  and  as  I  swiveled  to  pass  the  order,  I 
caught  the  shock  in  his  eyes,  then  turned  in  time  to  see  Marichal  s  red  face, 
merry  and  wild.  He  had  wheeled  about  and  was  facing  me,  his  horse  rear 
ing  as  he  whipped  his  saber  from  its  scabbard  and  shouted,  Kill  the  niggers! 
What  a  chance!  Kill  them  all!”  Again  he  wheeled  his  roan  toward  the  river  and 
gave  it  the  spur.  He  was  hatless,  his  flaxen  curls  flying  behind  like  a  dancer’s 
ribands.  I  felt  a  twine  tighten  on  my  heart. 

“No.”  My  voice  was  weak  with  the  moment  and  the  damp,  so  I  forced  a 
second  try,  “Marichal,  no.”  I  was  too  stunned  to  do  aught  else  but  draw  my 
Colt  and  raise  it,  as  I  shouted— “Wilkes,  you  Wilkes”— but  he  heeded  me  no 
more  than  a  lark.  He  had  executed  a  perfect  moulinet  and  was  leaning  steep, 
as  if  the  naked  blade  pulled  him  toward  the  melee  ahead,  and  I  could  see 
the  contraband  had  glimpsed  him,  as  their  ant-like  movements  suddenly  in¬ 
creased  and  more  rushed  straight  into  the  river.  I  reached  with  my  thumb  to 
cock  the  pistol,  thinking  “no,  no,  no,”  but  my  whole  hand  was  trembling,  and 
I  discharged  high  into  the  pelting  rain. 

Then  I  saw  his  head  snap  back  and  bloom  like  a  rose,  even  before  I  heard 
the  cracking  rifles  and  saw  smoke  puffs  rising  across  the  river.  Kilpatrick’s 
rear  guard  had  swung  to  action.  True  to  discipline,  we  swiftly  dismounted  and 
made  answer  with  our  Sharps,  while  cries  of  dire  agony  rose  from  the  shore 
below,  and  more  coloreds — dozens  now,  a  hundred— entered  the  water  snarl¬ 
ing  between  the  banks. 

We  could  see  some  Yanks  had  dropped  their  rifles  and  were  trying  to  pull 
swimmers  to  safety.  They  reached  in  branches  and  threw  ropes.  Some  felled 
saplings  to  provide  a  ladder  over  the  rapids,  and  we  did  not  aim  at  them.  Most 
of  the  coloreds  who  entered  just  threw  themselves  in,  though,  trusting  to 
Providence,  but  no  divine  mercy  was  granted,  and  you  could  see  their  heads 
hobbling  in  the  water  still  tack-brown  and  silvery  with  some  trick  of  shad¬ 
owed  light  and  deluge.  It  was  all  chaos  and  scramble,  and  nothing  we  yearned 
to  touch.  I  tried  not  to  picture  old  Aeneas  Beedle  in  the  bunch,  but  his  face 
kept  ghosting  up  before  my  eyes. 

Billy  Goode  said,  “Pull  back,”  and  waved  his  plumed  white  hat,  but  even 
as  we  left  the  wraiths  to  die  or  prosper,  I  could  still  hear  Marichal’s  “Kill 
all,”  and — much  as  I  had  seen  and  even  acted  myself  since  Chattanooga 
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and  Atlanta — I  was  unsteady  in  my  saddle  and  tasted  the  vomit  as  it  rose. 

In  an  hour  we  went  back  in  force,  flanks  covered,  skirmishers  out  in  a 
fan,  half  dismounted,  the  rest  ready  to  surround  or  engage.  The  Yankees  were 
gone.  Some  coloreds  had  skedaddled  into  the  swamp,  but  most  were  huddled 
about  their  wagons  and  pelf,  ignoring  the  rain,  resigned,  eager  to  plead  for 
our  mercy.  I  found  Wilkes’  body  undisturbed,  our  only  casualty,  and  while  our 
companions  herded  slaves  off  or  fished  out  some  of  the  drowned,  we  spaded 
a  grave  in  sandy  earth  and  placed  him  down  at  a  distance  from  the  dead  col¬ 
oreds  he  so  despised.  Garland  and  I  piled  a  cairn  of  stones  licked  clean  as 
cobbles,  though  the  woods  were  so  hunted  out  no  rooters  were  likely  to  probe. 
I  said  some  scripture  over  him,  trying  to  find  the  right  tone,  words  like  “dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever,”  but  they  felt  empty,  coming  from  me. 

“Ebenezer.”  It  means  “stone  of  help”  in  the  Hebrew  tongue,  and  Mar- 
ichal’s  end  was  the  stone  I  carried  badly.  Wheeler,  with  his  boastful  notion 
of  arithmetic,  claimed  we  corralled  two  thousand  runaways  that  evening  and 
returned  them  to  rightful  owners,  but  who  believed  that?  The  country  was 
waste  and  rife  with  decay.  Planters  were  dispersed  or  too  meagerly  supplied  to 
tend  to  themselves,  and  did  we  have  time  to  perform  escort  duty  with  Lazarus 
in  full  frenzy  and  hammering  the  gates  of  Zion?  Their  General  Davis  was  said 
to  guarantee  we’d  butcher  our  captives,  but  mostly  we  just  turned  them  about 
face  and  scolded,  “Get  you  gone.  Beg  forgiveness  of  your  masters,  Judas.”  We’d 
seen  how  their  train  could  slow  a  column,  and  now  they  were  so  pitiful,  we 
could  scarce  accommodate  such  an  anchor.  I  handed  out  two  boxes  of  hard¬ 
tack  and  gave  a  sobbing  pappy  Marichal’s  blanket,  but  nothing  more.  Leading 
my  companion’s  roan  away  from  the  catastrophe,  I  felt  no  trace  of  God  in  me 
and  wondered  if  I  could  manage  to  re-light  the  wet  wick  of  Christian  charity 
the  preacher  had  once  kindled.  I  reckoned  his  end-of-time  warnings  had  come 
too  late  to  save  one  such  as  myself. 


Soon  we  were  swept  back  into  the  big  tempest.  Millen,  Bristow,  along  the 
Ogeechee.  Savannah  fell,  while  a  night  ruse  permitted  Hardee  with  his  now- 
mongrel  command  to  escape  north  toward  Lee.  So  Lincoln  received  that  year 
his  sweet  Christmas  gift  from  Lazarus.  As  for  us,  we  limped  northward,  riding 
jockey  weight,  still  fit  and  feisty,  despite  all  accidents  of  battle,  most  of  us  hop¬ 
ing  to  meet  Lee  and  make  another  stand,  but  Johnston  used  the  cavalry  mostly 
as  file  closers  sweeping  our  rear  ranks  to  discourage  or  shoot  skulkers.  It  had 
come  to  that  shameful  duty.  At  times,  I  was  thankful  Marichal  was  not  present 
to  endure  it. 

The  heart  for  it  was  out  of  me  by  then,  which  is  why  I  let  my  guard  down 
outside  Bentonville  where  a  Yankee  sniper  up  in  a  young  sweetgum  like  some 
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Nicodemus  opened  up  with  a  scatter  charge,  and  I  went  down.  Mostly  I  was 
scarred  about  the  face  and  neck,  but  of  course  that  left  eye  would  be  dark 
forever.  When  I  finally  walked  out  of  the  hospital,  the  whole  circus  was  ended, 
Kirby  Smith  the  only  big  Reb  still  in  the  field.  A  bald  doctor  nearly  short  as  a 
circus  midget  handed  me  my  boots  and  explained  how  to  clean  the  socket  and 
why  I  should  keep  it  patched  against  the  elements.  Crossing  the  empty  street 
toward  the  corral,  it  struck  me  like  a  slap  in  the  face:  I  had  been  on  a  camp 
bed  for  some  forty  bleak  days,  and  not  one  prayer  had  risen  on  my  lips  or  in 
my  heart,  no  matter  how  often  I  thought  of  home  or  the  general  horrors  or  the 
melee  at  Ebenezer.  There’s  a  song  hung  on  that  word,  too:  “Here  I  raise  my 
Ebenezer.”  A  stone,  yes,  but  it  also  means  your  standard,  though  I  didn’t  have 
so  much  as  a  scrap  of  flag  left  to  fly.  I  would  have  to  find  Him  all  over  again,  I 
thought,  but  this  time  delving  with  just  the  one  eye. 

I  soon  ran  into  Garland  who  was  headed  west,  and  he  said  Du  Pie  was 
gone  back  to  New  Orleans  to  marry  a  cousin.  We  three  had  been  scorched  but 
not  consumed,  like  the  three  Hebrew  boys  in  the  furnace,  though  I  couldn  t 
cite  a  reason  for  us  to  be  spared.  Garland  had  seen  Wheeler,  too,  shackled  and 
cussing.  Surrender  didn’t  much  alter  his  vocabulary.  Fighting  Joe.  His  story 
was  just  starting,  if  you  follow  events.  He’d  wind  up  in  Congress. 

I  straggled  on  home  slowly  and  saw  more  waste  and  sorrow  than  even  the 
one  eye  could  stand,  but  Maggie  was  safe,  our  acres  untouched  by  the  war.  We 
made  our  crop  and  I  built  a  cradle,  so  we  were  looking  forward  and  hopeful. 
Maybe  I  thought  it  was  over,  but  it  comes  back  at  night.  It  takes  me  by  the 
scruff  and  hauls  me  limp  and  will-less  to  a  particular  November  ravine. 


It’s  the  morning  after  a  wild  fight,  and  the  men  are  finishing  with  the  fresh  graves. 
The  dang  of  spades  on  stones,  the  smell  of  day,  that  other  smell.  We  are  still  licking 
our  wounds  and  winding  our  watches,  and  the  buzzards  have  come  for  their  rations. 
They  circle  and  light  and  sup  on  the  fallen  Yankees  as  if  they  thought  themselves  the 
chosen  tribe.  That  boy  with  the  shoulder,  with  no  hat  and  the  fish-silver  eyes,  has 
pissed  himself,  and  I  am  the  ranking  officer  in  the  squadron.  I  could  say  just  leave 
him,  but  four  of  our  own  have  fallen,  and  the  turned  dirt  is  mounding  up  as  sorrow’s 
souvenirs.  I  could  say  just  bind  him  on  an  extra  horse  and  we’ll  bequeath  him  to 
the  column  by  noon.  Not  practical,  I  know.  I  could  at  least  pronounce  “forgive  our 
trespasses”  over  him  or  “bright  shining  as  the  sun”  and  order  them  to  dig  another 
hole.  He  keeps  shaking  like  a  colt,  his  eagle  buttons  catching  the  first  sprays  of  light. 
He  keeps  whining,  “his  heart  beating,  I  tried  to  help,”  but  I’ve  given  the  order  only  I 
can  alter  and  am  riding  off.  Let  the  cup  pass  from  me.  Sunshafts  in  the  pine  needles, 
the  report  of  the  weapon,  wind  whipping  the  cold  trees,  gallop  sound  of  my  horse’s 
hooves.  I  give  him  the  spur. 
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I  can  still  see  the  boy’s  face,  hear  his  damp  breath.  Small  scar  over  his  nose. 
Silvery  pupils.  His  features  give  way  to  the  floating  daffodil  frock  in  Ebenezer  Creek, 
the  empty  face  of  a  child  pointed  toward  Heaven,  the  screams  like  Hell’s  choir.  And 
Wilkes’  accusing  eyes. 

I  should  want  to  go  back  and  reverse  it,  save  the  boy,  pass  on  the  mercy  of 
Jesus  my  Shepherd,  but  hard  as  I  try,  lying  here  in  the  still  bedroom  with  enough 
floor  space  to  fit  eight  rough  coffins,  I  come  up  empty,  unforgiving,  unwilling  even 
in  the  heart  to  change  my  command.  And  now  I  have  become  that  shapeless  cry 
in  the  wilderness,  though  my  mind  labors  to  summon  the  song:  Dangers,  toils  and 
snares.  Blind  but  now  I  see.  Just  words  now,  just  animal  murmurs  as  they  issue  from 
me,  the  milk  of  pity  soured.  And  there’s  also  the  other  voice:  Spur  the  Irish  horse 
till  his  flanks  bleed.  Do  your  duty:  red  thoughts,  red  deeds.  Wolf  back  at  the  wolves 
till  blood  is  the  general  weather  we  tenant.  The  voice  I’ve  come  to  know  as  mine. 
Lamb  of  Jesus,  revenant  avenger.  Poor  Marichal,  poor  pitiful  savage  human  race. 
And  alone  in  darkness,  the  sinner,  half-sighted  survivor  sweating  cold  in  his  own 
bedclothes,  remnant  wretch  like  me.  □ 
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GREGORY  ORR 


From  How  Beautiful  the  Beloved 

* 

Doesn’t  the  soldier  serve 
The  state?  Isn’t  that  his 
Or  her  job?  Doesn’t 
He  dream  of  heroic  deeds, 

Or  she  of  giving  her  life 
To  protect  her  family? 

Who  does  the  poet  serve? 

The  poet  serves  poetry, 

Whose  form  is  the  beloved, 

Who  asks  not  blood  but  love. 

Soon  the  battle  will  begin. 

Always,  it’s  the  eve  of  battle. 

Do  we  have  the  courage  we  need? 

The  Book  held  close,  the  pages 
You  cherish  clearly  marked. 

Will  you  be  brave  enough  to  speak? 
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* 

We  poets  are  always 
Dipping  our  cups 
In  Heraclitus’  river, 

Drinking  its  health, 

Toasting  it  with  raised 
Glasses. 

We  know 
A  single  drop  of  it 
Sanctifies  an  entire 
Gallon  of  wine. 

We  know  it’s  the  deep 
Stream  of  the  world 
And  surges  through 
Every  page  of  the  Book. 

We  know  the  beloved 
Is  an  otter  that  dives 
From  its  banks,  frolics 
In  its  swirling  currents. 

Or  bows  above  its 
Shallows  as  a  heron, 

Ready  to  seize 

The  minnow  of  us  in  her  beak. 
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* 

The  Book  said  we  were  mortal; 

It  didn’t  say  we  had  to  be  morbid. 

The  Book  said  the  beloved  died, 

But  also  that  she  comes  again, 

That  he’s  reborn  as  words. 

The  Book  said:  everything  perishes. 
The  Book  said:  that’s  why  we  sing. 
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When  the  beloved 
Has  the  blues — 

No  cheering  her  up, 

No  lifting  him 
From  the  dumps. 

When  the  beloved 
Is  the  blues, 

No  keeping  her  down. 

No  muffling  his  voice. 

It  sounds  out 

Over  the  radio  waves — 

A  low  moan  and  a  high 
Yell. 

She’s  the  guitar 
Sound  like  the  train 
Leaving  town. 

Moan  and  yell 
Where  is  your  baby  bound? 


* 

All  that’s  begotten  must  rot: 
That’s  written  somewhere 
Deep  inside  us, 

Inscribed  on  our  bones. 

We  knew  it  long  before 
We  could  read; 

Heard  it  first 

In  our  mother’s  womb 

As  a  pulse  of  song: 

Presence,  then  absence, 

Love,  then  loss. 

How  we  danced  even  then 
To  that  tune, 

Never  bothering  to  ask 
If  it  was  sad  or  happy, 
Because  we  knew  it  was  true. 
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Praxilla,  almost-forgotten 
Greek  poet — that  poem 
She  put  in  the  Book. 

It  concerns  dead  Achilles 
And  some  considered  it 
Undignified — the  way 
She  had  him  speak  to  us 
From  that  cheerless 
Afterworld  the  Greeks 
Imagined,  even 
For  their  heroes — speak 
Of  what  he  missed — 

Her  poem  a  little  list: 

Stars  and  moon  and  sun 
And  the  taste  of  ripe  cucumbers. 


* 

Don’t  bother  to  ask 
For  the  Book  at  the  library: 
It’s  always  checked  out. 
You’d  have  to  conclude 
No  one  ever  returns  it. 

Better  to  put  together 
Your  own  version: 

The  poems  and  songs 
You  love — the  ones 
That  saved  you  when 
You  were  young 
And  suffered;  and  also 
Those  that  consoled  you 
When  you  were  older. 
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What  or  who  does  the  Book 
Exclude? 

No  one  and  nothing. 

Not  a  single  leaf  on  a  tree. 

Not  an  eyelash. 

Not  a  tear  or  a  smile. 

It  welcomes  all  the  beloveds. 
Shelters  them, 

Shapes  them  into  words. 

Then  gives  them  back, 

Gives  them  back  to  the  world. 


* 

Letting  go,  when  all  you  want  is  to  hold. 

Turning  away,  when  all  you  want  is  to  stay. 

Almost  all  that’s  in  the  Book  was  written 
On  just  such  a  day: 

Someone  remaining; 

Someone  going  away. 
Someone  becoming  silent; 

Someone  who  must  say. 
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Praising  all  creation,  praising  the  world: 

That’s  our  job — to  keep 
The  sweet  machine  of  it 
Running  as  smoothly  as  it  can. 

With  words  repairing,  where  it  wears  out, 
Where  it  breaks  down. 

With  songs  and  poems  keeping  it  going. 

With  whispered  endearments  greasing  its  gears. 


* 

This  is  what  was  bequeathed  us: 

This  earth  the  beloved  left 
And,  leaving, 

Left  to  us. 

No  other  world 
But  this  one: 

Willows  and  the  river 

And  the  factory 

With  its  black  smokestacks. 

No  other  shore,  only  this  bank 
On  which  the  living  gather. 

No  meaning  but  what  we  find  here. 

No  purpose  but  what  we  make. 

That,  and  the  beloved’s  clear  instructions 
Turn  me  into  song;  sing  me  awake. 
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When  my  gaze  strays 
From  the  page, 

I  see  how  mortal 
I  am:  my  mottled  hand 
Resting  on  the  tabletop 
Like  a  tired  thing  sleeping. 

When  I  read  the  poem 
Aloud,  my  hand  revives. 

It  wants  to  dance 
In  the  air  in  time 
To  the  words. 

It  wants 

To  make  a  sweeping  gesture 
As  if  clearing  cobwebs 
Or  yanking  back 
A  heavy  curtain 
To  reveal  the  world. 
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Hotel 
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A  STORY  BY  HELON  HABILA 


T 

A  he  sun  was  setting  when  I  got  off  the  bus  and  entered  the  empty  hotel  bar. 
Most  of  the  space  in  the  dim  rectangular  room  was  taken  up  by  iron  chairs  ar¬ 
ranged  round  iron  tables,  the  white  paint  peeling  off  to  reveal  the  rust,  brown 
and  streaky,  underneath.  The  wooden  windows  were  closed  and  a  single  light 
bulb  in  the  ceiling  illuminated  the  room  faintly.  A  long  counter  with  whiskey 
bottles  on  shelves  along  the  wall  behind  it  covered  one  side  of  the  room.  A 
door  behind  the  counter  stood  ajar. 

“Hello,”  I  called,  dropping  my  bag  on  the  rough  concrete  floor.  “Is  anyone 
here?” 

A  man  in  a  dirty  yellow  singlet  came  out  wiping  his  hands  on  a  towel. 
“Yes?” 

“I  want  a  room.” 

He  looked  me  up  and  down  with  his  sickly  yellow  eyes,  and  I  could  tell  he 
was  trying  to  determine  my  age. 
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“You  get  money?” 

“Yes.” 

“A  room  na  fifty  naira  for  one  night.  You  fit  pay? 

I  had  four  hundred  naira  in  my  pocket.  He  reached  into  a  drawer  and 
brought  out  an  old  register.  On  the  tattered  cover  was  handwritten  in  blue 
ink:  Hotel  Malogo.  He  opened  a  page  and  lifted  his  pen. 

“Wetin  be  your  name?” 

I  hesitated.  “Diaz.” 

His  pen  hovered.  “Diaz?  Which  kind  name  be  dat? 

His  anaemic  eyes  betrayed  his  confusion.  “How  you  spell  dat? 

I  spelled  it  for  him. 

“How  long  you  wan  stay?” 

“Three  days.”  I’d  get  a  job  and  move  to  a  more  permanent  accommodation 
as  soon  as  possible. 

“You  pay  now,  plus  fifty  naira  deposit.” 

“But .  .  .” 

He  closed  his  register  with  a  bang.  I  paid  and  followed  him  down  a  corri¬ 
dor  and  up  a  flight  of  concrete  steps  to  the  first  floor.  My  room  was  the  second 
to  the  last  in  a  long  row  of  rooms  on  one  side  of  a  dark,  uncarpeted  hallway 
whose  walls  gave  off  a  musty,  airless  smell.  He  flicked  the  light  switch  on  and 
off  a  couple  of  times  to  prove  that  the  light  was  working,  then  he  turned  to  the 
fan.  We  stood  in  the  center  of  the  room,  looking  up,  waiting  for  the  blades  to 
start  turning,  when  they  did  he  looked  at  me  and  smiled. 

“This  one  na  correct  room.” 

I  threw  my  bag  on  the  bed  and  sat  in  the  only  chair.  Before  he  left  he  had 
said  the  bathroom  was  outside,  and  I  had  to  share  with  the  other  occupants 
of  the  first  floor,  but  I  should  be  happy  because  at  the  moment  there  was  only 
one  other  guest  on  the  floor. 

But  even  that  did  not  diminish  my  optimism.  I  had  come  to  Lagos  to  get  a 
job,  a  new  life.  That  was  why  I  had  chosen  a  new  name.  Diaz.  I  took  the  name 
from  a  popular  Mexican  soap  opera  my  mother  and  sisters  never  missed.  My 
mother  once  said  a  second  name  is  like  a  charm,  it  protects  one  from  evil,  like 
a  back  door,  a  fire  exit. 

Night  came  suddenly:  one  moment  I  was  unpacking  my  bag  in  the  lazy 
twilight  coming  in  through  the  window,  and  the  next  moment  I  was  in  dark¬ 
ness.  I  went  outside  and  bought  akara  and  bread  from  the  roadside  vendors.  I 
sat  before  my  window  over  a  narrow  backstreet  and  ate— below  me,  the  cars 
and  buses,  the  daredevil  bikers  who  weaved  between  them  at  speeds  almost 
too  fast  for  the  blinking  eye,  the  hawkers  who  shoved  their  wares  into  the  car 
windows  while  calling  out  prices.  Eventually  sleep  overcame  me,  and  I  rolled 
into  bed. 
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I  woke  up  early.  When  I  came  downstairs  the  barman  was  cleaning  the  floor 
with  a  long-handled  mop,  reaching  under  tables  and  chairs  to  push  out  pieces 
of  broken  glass  and  bottle  caps  and  cigarette  stubs.  Most  of  the  floor  was  cov¬ 
ered  in  camouflage  patterns  of  spilled  beer  from  last  night.  The  room  stank  of 
it,  and  of  stale  smoke.  He  was  still  wearing  his  yellow  singlet;  around  his  waist 
was  a  print  wrapper  that  reached  all  the  way  down  to  his  ankles.  Every  once  in 
a  while  he’d  stop  to  take  the  chewing  stick  out  of  his  mouth  and  spit  the  bits 
into  the  water  bucket  before  resuming.  He  walked  with  a  bowlegged  gait  that 
I  hadn’t  noticed  yesterday. 

“Good  morning.” 

He  turned  with  a  scowl  on  his  face.  His  hairline  began  almost  at  his  eye¬ 
brows.  The  stubble  on  his  chin  had  formed  ugly  bumps,  and  some  of  them 
were  oozing  blood  and  pus. 

“Yes?”  he  growled. 

“Where  can  I  have  breakfast?” 

“Outside,”  he  said  with  a  wave  of  his  hand,  impatient,  as  if  I  were  some 
passerby  whose  frivolous  gossip  was  keeping  him  from  his  cleaning.  I  was  un¬ 
certain  what  to  do  next.  I  wanted  to  set  out  early  to  Victoria  Island,  where 
most  of  the  newspapers  had  their  offices,  to  start  inquiring  about  job  openings, 
but  I  had  to  eat  first  in  case  it  turned  out  to  be  a  long  day. 

“I  can  show  you  a  good  place  to  eat,  if  you  want.” 

The  voice  came  from  a  dark  corner  of  the  room,  from  which  an  old  man 
emerged,  an  apologetic,  ingratiating  smile  on  his  face.  The  barman  paused  and 
threw  the  man  a  contemptuous  look  before  resuming  his  mopping.  “Come, 
please,”  said  the  old  man,  already  at  the  door. 

The  street  was  alive  with  hawkers  and  beggars,  though  it  was  just  7  a.m. 
The  yellow  danfo  buses  inched  down  the  narrow  road,  stopping  to  pick  up  or 
drop  off  passengers.  The  sun  was  bright  and  steadily  rising.  The  old  man  was 
ahead  of  me,  weaving  from  one  side  of  the  narrow  road  to  the  other,  occasion¬ 
ally  turning  to  flash  me  a  smile,  one  hand  permanently  pointing  forward  as  if 
to  shrink  up  the  distance.  His  faded  khaki  trousers  were  too  big  for  his  waist 
and  he  kept  pulling  them  up  with  his  other  hand.  I  could  tell  he  was  hungover. 

I  had  an  uncle  like  that.  His  mind  would  most  likely  be  scheming  on  how  he 
might  wheedle  a  drink  off  me. 

We  passed  through  warrenlike  alleyways  where  families  sat  on  verandas, 
eating  their  breakfasts  of  beans  and  bread  sold  door-to-door  by  women  car¬ 
rying  huge  basins  on  their  heads;  where  garbage  overflowed  from  roadside 
dump  sites  into  open  gutters  and  into  the  roads;  where  naked  children  ran  in 
and  out  of  doorways,  young  girls  passed  us  returning  from  community  taps 
with  buckets  of  water  on  their  heads,  and  fathers  stood  in  groups  chatting, 
occasionally  pausing  to  take  out  their  bamboo  chewing  sticks  and  spit  long 
streams  of  saliva. 
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“It  is  not  far,  is  it?”  I  called,  my  misgiving  showing  in  my  voice.  He  was 
quicksilver,  moving  faster  whenever  I  tried  to  catch  up  with  him,  so  that  I 
remained  the  same  distance  behind.  Then  he  turned  a  corner  behind  a  house 
and  when  I  followed  I  saw  that  he  had  stopped,  the  hand  pointing  to  a  tiny 
doorway,  the  smile  lustrous  on  his  face. 

“Here  it  is.  Not  far  at  all.” 

A  woman  was  standing  in  a  narrow  veranda,  inclined  over  a  huge  pot  of 
goat  stew  on  a  stone  hearth,  the  heavy  aluminum  lid  in  her  hand,  the  other 
hand  stirring  with  a  ladle. 

“Munirat,”  the  old  man  said  to  her  eagerly,  pointing  at  me,  “I  bring  you 
customer.  Na  my  friend,  we  stay  for  the  same  hotel.” 

The  woman  turned  and  looked  at  me  briefly,  disinterestedly,  before  turn¬ 
ing  back  to  her  pot.  I  could  see  the  old  man  was  not  highly  regarded  by  her. 

“Come  inside.”  He  led  me  to  a  window  table.  Used  plates  and  cutleries  lit¬ 
tered  the  peeling  Formica  surface. 

“Munirat,  come  and  clean  this  table,”  he  called,  but  without  much  convic¬ 
tion.  He  picked  up  the  plates  himself  and  took  them  outside,  telling  me  as  he 
went  to  sit.  A  few  customers  sat  in  the  dim  room,  hunched  over  their  plates 
of  rice  and  beans. 

“You  stay  at  the  hotel?”  I  asked  when  the  elusive  old  man  finally  sat  down 
opposite  me. 

“I  stay  there  long,  long  time.  In  fact,  na  me  be  the  oldest  guest  there.” 

“My  name  is  .  .  .” 

“Diaz,”  he  said.  “I  know.  Clement  told  me.” 

“Are  there  a  lot  of  guests  in  the  hotel?” 

He  shrugged.  “People  come  and  go.”  He  leaned  forward  and  dropped  his 
voice  to  a  whisper.  “Mostly  na  married  men  with  their  girlfriends,  that’s  all. 
Even  now  some  of  them  will  be  coming  with  their  secretaries  from  office, 
just  for  one  hour,”  he  ended  the  sentence  with  a  wink.  My  face  must  have 
expressed  my  shock  because  he  laughed  and  patted  my  hand,  “You  be  young 
man,  that’s  why  you  are  surprised.  But  it  is  true.  Every  day  I  see  them.  How 
old  are  you?” 

“Seventeen,”  I  said,  adding  a  year  to  my  age. 

“Ah,”  he  said. 

Munirat  came  in  then  and  asked  me  what  I’d  have.  She  was  a  heavily  built 
woman  with  powerful  shoulders  and  a  fat  behind;  her  sweaty  face  echoed  a 
distant,  neglected  beauty. 

“I’ll  have  rice,”  I  said.  She  turned  to  go.  I  called  after  her,  “But  what  of  him?” 

She  looked  the  old  man  up  and  down  and  hissed.  “No  way.  I  no  sell  to  am 
unless  he  pay  me  my  hundred  naira  first.” 

The  old  man  squirmed,  and  for  an  instant,  before  his  ingratiating  smile 
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returned,  he  looked  sad,  embarrassed.  “I  will  pay,  as  soon  as  I  get  my  gratuity. 
This  week.  I  promise.” 

“That’s  what  you  been  de  say  for  the  past  one  year.” 

“True,”  he  protested,  “government  go  pay  us  this  week.  I  swear.” 

“It  is  okay.  I  will  pay  for  his  meal.” 

“Give  me  eba  and  egusi,”  he  said,  a  triumphant  look  on  his  lined  face.  “In 
fact,”  he  advised  me,  growing  ebullient,  “you  should  eat  eba,  not  rice.  Muni- 
rat’s  eba  is  the  best  in  this  whole  Lagos,  and  her  soup,  hey,  I  no  fit  describe 
that  one.” 

“You  this  man,”  she  said,  pleased,  shaking  her  head,  injecting  a  slight  sa¬ 
shay  into  her  gait  as  she  left.  As  we  ate  I  noticed  that  beneath  his  rough  exte¬ 
rior  there  was  some  refinement  in  his  manners:  in  the  way  he  listened  without 
interrupting,  and  the  way  he  thoroughly  scrubbed  his  hands  before  eating.  I 
could  see  how  a  woman  such  as  Munirat  might  find  his  words  flattering.  He 
asked  me  what  I  came  to  do  in  Lagos;  I  told  him  I  wanted  to  become  a  journal¬ 
ist.  He  listened  with  his  encouraging  smile,  and  then  he  told  me  he  was  sure  I 
would  get  something,  that  Lagos  was  full  of  opportunities. 

His  words  gave  me  courage  as  I  set  out  for  the  island. 


Wen  I  returned  to  the  Hotel  Malogo  I  found  the  old  man  waiting  for  me. 
His  door,  two  doors  down  from  mine,  was  ajar  and  he  came  out  as  soon  as  I 
stood  before  my  door  to  take  out  my  key. 

“Diaz,  my  friend,  you  are  back,”  he  said.  The  job  market  had  been  fiercer 
than  I  had  anticipated.  I  had  spent  most  of  the  day  not  in  editors’  offices  but 
at  the  gates  explaining  to  guards  why  I  wanted  to  see  the  editor  even  though 
I  had  no  appointment;  once  I  made  it  past  the  guards  to  the  secretary’s  office, 
but  not  once  had  I  had  the  chance  to  show  my  writing  samples,  which  I  car¬ 
ried  in  a  waterproof  folder  under  my  arm. 

“I  am  back,”  I  said. 

“This  is  my  room.  Come  in  and  see  my  room.  Please,  please.” 

I  was  exhausted,  I  needed  rest,  but  I  was  scared  and  I  wanted  reassurance 
that  tomorrow  things  might  be  better.  The  room  was  exactly  like  mine:  the 
bed  by  the  window  that  overlooked  a  nondescript  backstreet  with  hawkers 
hawking  and  beggars  begging;  the  only  difference  was  that  his  room  showed 
evidence  of  longer  occupation.  There  was  an  old  radio  on  the  table  and  a  pile 
of  old  newspapers  on  the  floor  by  the  bed,  and  I  could  see  under  his  bed  the 
side  of  a  wooden  portmanteau.  On  the  window  ledge  were  his  toilet  tools:  a 
comb,  an  economy-size  bottle  of  Vaseline,  a  toothbrush,  a  half-empty  tube  of 
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Close-Up,  and  a  mirror — or  rather,  a  broken  piece  from  a  larger  mirror.  He 
asked  me  if  I  wanted  a  cup  of  water,  and  I  said  yes.  He  brought  out  a  big  can 
from  behind  a  chair  and  poured  a  cupful. 

“This  is  good  clean  water.  I  boil  it  myself.”  He  looked  proud  as  if  he  had 
made  the  water,  then  the  pride  disappeared  and  he  grew  fidgety,  moving  too 
quickly  whenever  he  had  to  pick  up  something,  speaking  too  fast.  At  last  he 
blurted  out  what  he  really  wanted,  and  when  he  did  he  spoke  in  perfect  Eng¬ 
lish,  “I  wonder  if  I  could  borrow  some  money  from  you?  I  will  pay,  later,  to¬ 
morrow,  when  I  get  my  gratuity.” 

I  told  him  I  didn’t  have  money,  that  I  had  to  get  a  job  soon,  otherwise  I 
would  be  out  on  the  streets.  I  lowered  my  face  to  my  water  glass. 

“I  will  pay,  I  swear.  My  gratuity  will  soon  be  here.  I  swear.  See,  see,  let  me 
show  you.”  He  jumped  off  the  bed  and  picked  up  a  newspaper  from  the  table. 
It  was  already  open  at  the  page  he  wanted  to  show  me,  a  piece  about  the  happy 
resolution  of  the  long  impasse  between  the  union  of  retired  railway  workers 
and  the  government,  with  the  government  finally  agreeing  to  pay  each  retiree 
a  sum  of  100,000  naira.  He  brought  out  further  documents  from  his  portman¬ 
teau;  one  was  a  copy  of  his  retirement  letter. 

“They  will  pay  us,  soon,  tomorrow,  this  week.  I  swear.  I  just  need  fifty 
naira,  or  thirty.” 

I  imagined  how  many  people  he  must  have  shown  these  documents,  in¬ 
cluding  the  barman,  Clement,  and  the  food  woman,  Munirat,  and  how  con¬ 
vincing  he  must  have  sounded  when  he  spoke  in  his  good  English.  I  was  too 
tired  to  argue.  I  gave  him  thirty  naira.  A  tear  dropped  out  of  one  eye  when  he 
held  the  money  in  his  hand. 

“Come,  let’s  go  to  the  bar.  I  must  buy  you  a  drink,”  he  said  as  he  wiped 
away  the  tear. 

“But  I  thought  you  wanted  the  money  to  eat.” 

“It  doesn’t  matter.  Tomorrow  I  will  get  my  gratuity.  I  will  be  rich.  Today,  we 
will  celebrate.  Come,  let’s  go  to  the  bar.  Leave  your  papers  here.  Let’s  go,  now.” 

His  name  was  Papa  John.  His  story  went  like  something  out  of  a  Bolly¬ 
wood  tearjerker,  unremitting  tragedy  after  unremitting  tragedy.  His  parents 
had  died  in  1967,  just  before  the  Nigerian  civil  war;  and  when  the  war  broke 
out,  his  uncle,  who  was  his  guardian,  encouraged  him  to  enlist  just  so  the 
uncle  could  be  rid  of  him.  After  the  war  he  married  a  woman  he  met  in  a  war 
refugee  camp,  and  she  bore  him  a  son,  John.  After  ten  years  of  marriage,  his 
wife  deserted  him  when  he  lost  his  job  with  the  railway,  and  because  of  a  bur¬ 
geoning  drinking  habit.  He  didn’t  go  to  see  his  boy,  John,  till  almost  ten  years 
after  the  divorce,  and  the  son  publicly  denied  him,  calling  him  a  useless  old 
man  and  forbidding  him  from  ever  contacting  him  again. 

Papa  John  was  crying  over  his  third  bottle  of  beer  as  he  narrated  his  story. 
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I  had  bought  him  the  third  bottle  because  the  thirty  naira  I  loaned  him  was  al¬ 
ready  gone.  I  drank  a  Fanta,  which  was  warm  because  all  day  there  had  been  a 
power  outage.  Our  table  was  in  the  center  of  the  barroom,  which  was  crowded 
with  drinkers;  it  was  the  end  of  month  and  pockets  were  bulging,  hands  were 
itching,  camaraderie  flowered,  watered  by  alcohol,  and  once  in  a  while  some¬ 
one  would  stand  up  and  drag  his  rather  reluctant  girlfriend  to  the  narrow 
space  in  front  of  the  bar  to  dance  to  the  tinny  hi-life  music  issuing  from  a  hid¬ 
den  speaker.  From  behind  the  counter  I  could  feel  Clement  the  barman’s  sus¬ 
picious  eyes  on  me;  he  followed  the  old  man’s  every  move.  Once,  when  Papa 
John  went  to  the  bathroom  Clement  came  over  and  whispered  into  my  ear: 
“Dem  don  pay  him  the  gratuity?”  His  breath  stank  of  fish  and  onion.  I  said  no, 
I  was  the  one  buying  the  beer.  He  looked  at  me  as  if  he  didn’t  believe  me,  then 
he  said,  “You  de  waste  your  money  for  this  useless  man.” 

When  I  told  the  old  man,  he  said,  “I  owe  him  five  thousand,  that’s  why. 
But  what  is  five  thousand?  Common  five  thousand,  when  my  money  comes  I 
will  pay  him,  like  this,”  he  clicked  his  fingers.  He  looked  around  before  whis¬ 
pering,  “Listen,  don’t  ever  trust  that  Clement.  He  is  a  crook.  He  has  danger¬ 
ous  friends  who  come  at  night.  Fve  seen  them.  Be  careful  with  your  money. 
Always  lock  your  door.” 

When  I  told  him  my  name  was  not  really  Diaz,  he  smiled  and  said,  “It 
doesn’t  matter.  It  is  a  good  name.  I  know  someone  with  a  name  like  that  once. 
He  was  our  controller  at  the  railway.  A  white  man,  with  red  hair.  Once,  when 
the  workers  were  protesting  because  of  the  late  payment  of  their  salaries,  and 
the  police  came  and  were  about  to  shoot,  he  stood  up  in  front  of  the  people 
and  said,  ‘Shoot  me  first  before  you  shoot  anyone  of  these  honest  workers.’  Ah, 
Diaz,  Diaz.  A  good  man.  A  good  name.” 

I  listened  attentively  even  though  I  sensed  that  he  was  making  up  the 
story.  I  wondered  if  he  had  ever  worked  for  the  railway,  if  the  documents  were 
genuine,  if  I  would  ever  see  my  thirty  naira  again.  But  it  didn’t  matter.  For  a 
moment  he  made  me  forget  the  harsh  world  waiting  to  crush  me  as  soon  as  I 
set  out  again  tomorrow. 

I  went  to  bed  with  hope. 


I  bought  him  breakfast  in  the  morning,  and  after  breakfast  I  lent  him  twenty 
naira  for  the  bus  because,  he  said,  he  was  being  paid  his  gratuity  today.  I  left 
him  in  front  of  the  hotel  and  I  took  a  bus  to  the  island,  thinking  I  had  to  say 
no  to  him  at  some  point  soon,  and  the  sooner  the  better  because  after  tomor¬ 
row  I  wouldn’t  be  able  to  afford  a  meal. 
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I  came  back  around  4  p.m.  and  to  my  relief  Papa  John  wasnt  waiting  for 
me.  I  lay  down  in  bed  trying  to  read,  but  it  was  too  hot  in  the  room  to  concen¬ 
trate;  there  was  a  power  cut  and  the  static  fan  hung  over  me  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles.  I  kept  drifting  into  a  slumber  and  waking  up  again.  Around  7  p.m.  I 
jerked  awake.  Someone  was  hammering  on  my  door. 

“Diaz,  my  friend,  are  you  in  there?”  It  was  Papa  John.  I  didn’t  reply.  He 
knocked  again  till  finally  the  door  retreated  under  the  weight  of  his  persistent 
pummeling,  and  I  heard  his  steps  coming  in.  How  obnoxious,  I  thought,  and 
just  then  the  lights  came  back.  We  stared  at  each  other  and  immediately  I  re¬ 
alized  that  something  had  changed.  He  stood  taller.  His  stubble  was  gone,  he 
was  wearing  a  new  dashiki  with  a  matching  hat,  and  even  before  he  said  it  I 
knew.  He  had  been  paid. 

“Come,  come  to  my  room.  Tonight  we  will  celebrate.  Come,  you  are  my 
only  friend  in  this  Lagos.  Come  and  enjoy  with  me.” 

The  food  seller,  Munirat,  was  with  him.  She  was  dressed  up  in  aso  oke  with 
a  tall  scarf  on  her  head,  a  tiny  bag  in  her  lap;  the  heavy  makeup  on  her  face  al¬ 
most  disguised  her  features,  making  me  look  twice  before  I  recognized  her. 

“Diaz,  welcome,”  she  said.  She  didn’t  look  overly  happy  to  see  me.  Today 
she  wanted  the  old  man  all  to  herself.  A  bottle  of  Aromatic  Schnapps  stood 
on  a  side  table,  and  next  to  the  bottle  were  two  plastic  cups.  The  radio  on  the 
table  played  a  soft  juju  tune  and  the  old  man  twirled  around  to  the  beat,  a  big 
grin  on  his  sweaty  face.  I  stood  by  the  door  and  watched  him  dance. 

“I  will  leave  you  two  now,”  I  said,  but  he  shook  his  head  and  danced  toward 
me  and  took  my  hand  and  led  me  to  the  bed.  “Sit.  Have  a  drink.” 

“I  don’t  drink,”  I  said. 

“Leave  the  boy  alone,  Papa  John.  He  too  small  to  be  drinking,”  Munirat 
said,  batting  her  eyes  at  the  old  man.  He  waltzed  toward  her  and  threw  his 
arms  round  her  clumsily,  resting  his  head  on  her  mountainous  bosom;  she 
pushed  him  away  coquettishly,  laughing. 

“You  this  old  man,  you  no  get  shame  o.” 

When  the  song  ended  Papa  John  switched  off  the  radio  and  said  to  Muni¬ 
rat,  “Let’s  go  to  the  bar.  You  go  first.  I  have  something  to  tell  my  friend  Diaz 
before  we  join  you.” 

He  walked  her  to  the  door  and  stood  there  to  make  sure  she  had  gone,  and 
then  he  came  back.  He  bent  down  and  pulled  out  the  heavy  portmanteau  from 
under  the  bed.  He  opened  it  and  took  out  a  medium-size  red  bag,  and  then  he 
stood  up  and  dramatically  poured  out  its  contents  onto  the  bed.  It  was  a  lot  of 
money,  bundles  and  bundles  of  it  in  fifty  naira  notes. 

“They  paid  me  today,  Diaz.  Cash.”  He  spoke  in  hushed  tones,  his  eyes  on 
my  face,  a  sheen  of  sweat  on  his  forehead  under  the  hat.  I  could  see  that  he 
was  slightly  drunk  and  I  felt  worried  for  him. 
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“You  really  shouldn’t  have  so  much  cash  lying  around.” 

He  raised  his  hand,  stopping  me.  “You  are  right.  Tomorrow  I  will  take  it  to 
the  bank.  But  first,  here’s  your  money.”  He  took  out  fifty  naira  and  handed  it  to 
me,  then  he  began  to  return  the  rest  into  the  red  bag,  but  halfway  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  sat  down;  his  shoulders  began  to  shake.  He  was  crying. 

“I  waited  eight  years  for  this  money.  Eight  years.  I  suffered  so  much.  To¬ 
morrow  I  am  getting  out  of  here.  I  will  get  a  nice  room  somewhere  in  Ikeja. 
Maybe  Munirat  will  come  with  me.  She  is  a  nice  woman.” 

“What  of  your  son,  John?  Won’t  you  get  in  touch  with  him?” 

His  shoulders  suddenly  stiffened.  He  turned  back  to  the  bed  and  resumed 
placing  the  money  into  the  bag.  “I  have  no  son,”  he  said  gruffly.  “I  don’t  care.  I 
have  my  money  now.  I  don’t  need  anyone.” 

When  he  finished  putting  the  money  into  the  bag  he  handed  it  to  me.  “I 
want  you  to  keep  this  for  me  in  your  room.  Now  everyone  knows  I  have  been 
paid,  my  room  is  not  safe.  Keep  it  for  me.  I  will  get  it  back  tomorrow.” 

“But,”  I  began,  “you  don’t  even  know  me.” 

He  patted  me  on  the  head.  “But  I  do.  When  you  get  to  my  age  you  will 
know  people.  You  are  a  good  boy  and  one  day  you  will  be  a  great  man.  Go.” 

He  started  dancing  the  moment  we  entered  the  bar.  People  came  over 
to  our  table  to  shake  his  hand  and  to  congratulate  him,  and  he  handed  out 
bottles  of  beer  like  a  monarch  handing  out  favors. 

“Clement,  give  this  my  friend  a  bottle  of  beer.  Don’t  worry,  I  will  pay,”  he 
would  say  to  the  barman.  Munirat  kept  pulling  at  his  hand  under  the  table, 
whispering,  “You  this  man,  you  go  finish  all  your  money  tonight.”  But  the  old 
man  only  laughed  and  told  her,  “Don’t  worry.  Money  no  be  problem.  Trust  me.” 

He  had  a  thick  wad  in  his  dashiki  pocket  which  he  kept  whipping  out  to 
pay  for  each  order,  and  I  saw  the  pain  on  Munirat’s  face  increase  as  the  wad’s 
thickness  decreased.  I  sipped  my  Coke,  my  mind  anxious  about  the  money  up¬ 
stairs  under  my  bed.  Clement  was  all  smiles,  so  I  assumed  the  old  man  had  al¬ 
ready  paid  him  his  money;  he  hovered  around  our  table  like  a  vulture  waiting 
to  pick  up  the  gleanings,  shaking  the  old  man’s  hand  at  every  opportunity.  He 
rushed  back  to  change  the  music  when  Papa  John  requested  a  special  number 
by  Rex  Lawson.  The  whole  room  fell  silent  as  the  old  man  and  Munirat  stood 
up  to  dance  to  “Guitar  Boy.” 

I  bade  them  good  night  when  the  music  ended  and  I  went  up  to  my  room. 


But  I  couldn’t  sleep.  The  money  under  the  bed  was  like  a  layer  of  nails, 
pricking  at  me  through  the  mattress,  and  twice  I  brought  out  the  bag  to  check 
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that  its  contents  were  still  there.  I  had  never  seen  so  much  money  in  my  life, 
and  even  though  it  wasn’t  mine  I  could  feel  a  rising  excitement  whenever 
I  touched  the  thick  bundles  of  notes.  I  turned  off  the  light  and  went  to  sit 
by  the  window,  staring  out  into  the  still-busy  backstreet.  The  yellow  danfo 
buses  were  even  now  dropping  off  and  picking  up  passengers,  and  the  call  of 
the  tired  conductors  assumed  a  plangent,  wailing  note.  The  buses’  rear  lights 
were  iridescent,  mobile,  twinkling  briefly,  and  then  were  swallowed  up  by  the 
night. 

At  last  I  was  able  to  drift  into  a  restless  slumber,  but  it  didn’t  last  long.  I 
was  awakened  by  voices  just  outside  my  door.  It  was  Papa  John’s,  and  the  other 
one  was  unmistakably  Munirat’s.  They  were  parting.  She  was  advising  him  to 
get  some  sleep.  I  went  back  to  sleep  myself.  But  almost  immediately  I  came 
awake  again. 

This  time  it  was  a  scream,  clear  and  sharp  at  first,  then  it  became  muffled, 
as  if  someone  had  put  his  hand  over  the  screamer’s  mouth.  Then  came  sharp 
whispers,  then  silence.  I  stood  up.  The  voices  were  coming  from  the  direction 
of  Papa  John’s  room.  I  went  to  the  door  and  quietly  pulled  back  the  bolt,  then 
I  opened  the  door  a  crack,  but  I  couldn’t  see  anything.  There  was  a  power  out¬ 
age  and  the  corridor  was  pitch-black.  The  voices  came  again;  someone  at  the 
door  was  urging  someone  inside  the  room  to  hurry  up.  Now  I  could  see  a  dim, 
wavering  light.  I  heard  the  muffled  scream  again.  Robbers.  The  money.  Under 
my  bed. 

How  long  would  he  last  before  he  told  them  the  money  was  with  me?  I 
quickly  closed  my  door,  but  before  I  moved  away  from  it  I  heard  footsteps 
coming  from  the  old  man’s  room.  I  leaned  my  back  against  the  door.  Waiting. 
But  the  footsteps  passed  my  door,  toward  the  stairs,  the  voices  talking  angrily. 
But  even  in  my  fear  I  recognised  one  of  the  two  voices:  it  was  Clement’s.  My 
legs  felt  weak;  I  sat  down  on  the  floor,  my  back  against  the  door. 

Almost  an  hour  later  I  opened  my  door  slowly,  and  after  making  sure  the 
corridor  was  deserted,  I  went  to  the  old  man’s  room;  when  I  touched  the  door, 
it  creaked  open  and  in  the  silence  the  creak  was  amplified  a  million  times.  I 
went  in,  shutting  the  door  behind  me. 

“Papa  John,  are  you  in  there?”  I  whispered.  I  moved  in,  straining  my  eyes 
to  see  in  the  complete  darkness,  but  at  that  moment  the  lights  came  back. 
He  was  lying  on  the  bed,  his  back  to  me,  and  for  a  moment  I  thought  he  was 
sleeping,  until  I  saw  the  blood.  It  was  almost  invisible  on  the  blue  bed  sheets, 
but  on  the  front  of  his  white  dashiki  it  was  stark,  startling,  like  a  splash  of  cold 
water  on  the  face  in  winter.  His  face  was  frozen  in  a  grimace  of  pain;  they  had 
cut  him  on  the  fingers  and  on  the  face  repeatedly  before  slitting  his  throat.  I 
felt  dizzy.  For  a  moment  I  forgot  where  I  was,  then  the  dizziness  passed  and  I 
bolted.  I  went  back  to  my  room  and  locked  the  door. 
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I  sat  on  my  bed,  my  mind  a  blank.  Soon  they  would  come  for  me,  I  was 
sure.  Even  if  he  hadn’t  told  them,  it  wouldn’t  take  them  long  to  figure  out  that 
he  might  have  left  the  money  with  me.  But  when  the  hours  passed  and  they 
did  not  return,  I  began  to  relax  a  bit.  I  packed  my  bag  in  the  dark  and  sat  on 
the  bed,  waiting  for  morning.  I  tried  to  think  what  best  course  of  action  to 
take,  but  my  mind  was  like  a  block  of  stone. 


I  ran  all  the  way  to  Munirat’s  place.  I  found  her  in  the  small  yard  behind  the 
buka,  pounding  yam  in  a  mortar. 

“Where’s  Papa  John?”  she  asked. 

“I  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  they  killed  the  old  man,”  I  blurted.  Her  wide  smile  of  wel¬ 
come  shriveled  as  I  told  her  the  events  of  last  night.  Tension  and  fear  lent 
my  words  directness  and  sincerity  that  immediately  arrested  her.  Her  shock 
became  terror  when  I  told  her  we  should  go  to  the  police. 

“We  ke?  I  no  want  police  wahala!  I  no  go  any  police  o.” 

“But  what  should  I  do?  They  killed  him.” 

“These  people  na  bad  people  o.  Just  carry  your  bag  and  leave  that  Hotel 
Malogo  now  now.  Go,  a  beg.  I  no  wan  any  trouble  o.” 

I  left,  thinking  the  best  thing  for  me  would  be  to  walk  away  right  now, 
without  my  bag,  without  the  money.  But  like  most  sixteen-year-olds,  I  thought 
I  could  get  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  without  being  seen.  I  was  wrong.  When 
I  opened  my  room  I  saw  that  someone  had  been  there  when  I  was  out,  and 
they  hadn’t  even  made  any  effort  to  hide  it;  my  bag  on  the  bed  lay  open  and 
my  clothes  were  scattered  on  the  floor,  and  when  I  looked  into  the  bag  I  saw 
that  the  red  bag  was  gone.  Just  then  the  door  opened  and  Clement  came  in, 
another  man  was  behind  him,  in  the  corridor.  They  must  have  been  waiting 
in  one  of  the  rooms. 

“Diaz.” 

I  tried  to  act  calm.  I  told  myself  that  they  mightn’t  know  for  sure  that  I 
had  seen  the  dead  body.  “Clement.  I  was  just  coming  to  you.  See,  someone 
broke  into  my  room.  We  have  to  tell  your  manager,  and  the  police.” 

I  saw  them  look  at  each  other. 

“Where  you  go?”  Clement  asked  me.  Now  I  had  a  good  look  at  his  friend. 
He  was  over  six  feet  tall,  with  a  clean-shaven  head  and  red  eyes  that  remained 
fixed  on  me.  I  was  sweating.  I  said  I  had  been  to  Munirat’s  to  eat. 

“Dem  steal  your  thing?”  He  was  trying  to  trap  me,  he  was  waiting  to  see  if  I’d 
mention  the  money  or  not.  I  made  a  show  of  hesitating  before  mentioning  it. 

“Well,  there  was  some  money,  a  lot  of  money.” 
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“Ehh,  money?  How  much?” 

“It  was  a  lot.  It  was  Papa  John’s  money.  He  gave  me  to  keep  and  now  I 
don’t  know  how  to  tell  him  when  he  wakes  up.”  I  sat  down  on  the  bed  acting 
distraught.  “I  don’t  know  what  to  do.” 

“Wait,”  Clement  said.  They  went  outside  to  whisper.  Through  the  door 
crack  I  could  see  the  hefty  man  talking,  one  hand  on  Clement’s  shoulder.  I 
looked  toward  the  open  window,  telling  myself  it  was  just  one  floor  down,  and 
if  I  trusted  in  my  legs  .  .  .  But  they  returned  before  my  legs  could  obey. 

“Let’s  go  to  the  office.”  It  was  the  first  time  the  other  man  was  speaking 
to  me.  His  voice  was  low,  gruff.  “You  can  write  a  statement  for  me.  I  am  the 
manager.”  There  was  an  amused  smile  on  his  lips.  I  doubted  if  he  was  the  man¬ 
ager,  but  he  seemed  to  be  the  brains  of  the  duo. 

“Come,”  he  said,  his  eyes  still  fixed  on  my  face,  his  hands  hidden  in  his 
pocket.  I  imagined  the  knife  slicing  into  Papa  John’s  face  and  hands.  Clem¬ 
ent  threw  my  things  into  my  bag  and  led  the  way.  They  put  me  in  the  middle, 
and  all  the  way  to  the  barroom  I  could  hear  the  heavy  tread  of  the  man’s  feet 
behind  me.  The  office  behind  the  counter  was  also  a  bedroom,  Clement’s 
bedroom,  and  against  one  wall  was  a  bed  with  a  thin  mattress  and  rumpled 
sheets  that  looked  as  if  they  hadn’t  been  washed  in  a  long  time.  There  were 
empty  crates  of  beer  in  one  corner,  a  desk,  a  window,  and  a  chair.  The  man 
pushed  me  into  the  chair,  and  then  he  opened  the  desk  drawer  and  took  out  a 
pen.  He  looked  around  for  a  paper  in  the  files  and  books  on  the  desktop,  but 
there  was  no  paper. 

“Get  me  some  paper,”  he  said  to  Clement. 

“Paper  don  finish,”  Clement  said. 

“Go  and  buy  some  then,  and  hurry,  we  don’t  have  all  day,”  he  said  angrily. 
He  sat  on  the  bed.  It  was  stormy  outside,  the  wind  banging  the  window  loudly 
against  the  wall.  He  stared  intently  at  me;  I  lowered  my  head,  avoiding  his 
merciless  eyes.  He  is  going  to  kill  me,  I  kept  telling  myself,  I  am  going  to  die.  He 
wanted  me  to  write  a  statement  before  killing  me,  but  why?  Why  not  kill  me 
straightaway  and  dump  the  body  in  some  dry  well  and  nobody  would  know.  I 
should  scream,  make  a  break  for  the  door,  but  I  knew  that  I  couldn’t  make  it; 
the  bed  was  nearer  the  door  than  my  chair,  and  even  if  I  made  it  through  the 
door,  I  wouldn’t  make  it  past  the  counter  before  he  got  me. 

“You  saw  the  old  man,  didn’t  you?”  he  asked.  The  pretense  was  over.  He 
bent  over  and  dragged  out  the  red  bag  from  under  the  bed.  He  waved  it  up 
and  down. 

“You  did  know  we  have  the  money,  didn’t  you?” 

I  said  nothing. 

“Diaz.  What  a  stupid  name.” 

All  I  could  think  of  was  the  old  man’s  mutilated  body  upstairs,  and  the 
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contorted  agony  on  his  face.  We  sat  in  silence  broken  only  by  the  violence 
of  the  wind  on  the  window.  Just  then  a  loud  knock  sounded  on  the  outside 
door.  He  ignored  it,  but  it  came  again,  louder,  and  after  a  while  we  heard  the 
door  creaking  open.  Clement  was  back.  “Don’t  move,”  the  man  growled  before 
going  out.  I  heard  voices.  It  was  not  Clement.  It  was  an  early  customer  gar¬ 
rulously  asking  for  a  beer. 

“Go  away,”  the  man  said.  He  was  at  the  counter,  and  from  where  I  sat  his 
back  looked  as  insurmountable  as  a  city  wall.  I  opened  my  mouth  to  scream  for 
help,  but  just  then  the  wind  blew  harder  against  the  window,  and  when  I  stood 
up  I  could  see  the  road.  There  were  the  endless  danfo  buses,  and  across  the 
road  were  the  dark,  cave-like  doorways  and  alleyways.  With  my  heart  racing  I 
realized  that  the  window  was  big  enough  for  me  to  pass  through.  I  could  stand 
on  the  bed  and  make  it  through  and  across  the  road  and  into  one  of  the  alley- 
ways  before  the  hefty  man  left  the  counter.  And  if  I  put  all  my  trust  in  my  legs, 
I  could  snatch  the  red  bag  from  the  bed  as  I  went.  This  time  my  legs  obeyed.  I 
started  running  as  soon  I  landed  in  the  grass  outside;  the  wind  was  two  giant 
hands  under  my  arms,  lifting  me  up  and  hurling  me  forward.  □ 
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The  Gross-Out  Factor 


An  Essay  by  Pauline  W.  Chen 


In  the  garden  that  is  the  body,  there  is  little  as  fertile  as  granulation 
tissue.  It  is  a  fleshy  version  of  the  richest  topsoil,  a  vermilion  carpeting 
that  appears  within  a  few  days  of  injury  and  gives  rise  to  new  blood  vessels 
and  skin.  Wounds  that  lack  this  cover  never  heal,  but  those  that  have  it  al¬ 
most  invariably  will.  And  when  they  do,  it  is  a  miraculous  vision.  A  cavernous 
hole  on  the  torso  will  contract  and  a  broad  crevice  along  the  arm  or  leg  will 
narrow,  until  each  has  been  transformed  into  the  small  pucker  or  raised  line 
we  call  a  scar. 

Surgeons  work  hard  to  nurture  granulation  tissue.  They  are  gardeners  at 
constant  odds  with  the  weeds  of  flesh,  clearing  away  all  manner  of  debris  to 
make  room  for  “the  good  stuff.”  Week  after  week,  with  tweezers,  scissors,  scal¬ 
pels,  and  a  host  of  ointments  and  salves,  surgeons  will  groom  their  plot.  They 
will  pull  off  clingy,  yellow  fibrinous  waste  and  pick  at  dried  suffocating  scabs. 
Even  excess  granulation  tissue — that  exuberant  “proud  flesh”  that  pokes  out 
like  the  soft  tongues  of  infants — gets  reined  in,  the  overzealous  efforts  of  a  few 
shaved  away  for  the  good  of  many. 

When  all  of  that  picking  and  cutting  and  scraping  is  finished,  surgeons, 
like  their  backyard  brethren,  will  stand  and  gloat  over  a  job  well  done.  As 
nurses  rush  to  replace  the  bandages,  these  biological  gardeners  will  lean  back 
and  admire  the  gash  across  their  patients’  bodies.  “That  wound,”  they  will 
murmur  with  great  satisfaction,  “looks  just  beautiful.” 


I  have  long  known  that  my  sensibilities  are  just  a  little  bit  different  from 
most  people’s.  It  is  not  that  I  revel  in  blood  and  guts;  it’s  just  that  they  do 
not  perturb  me.  I  hear  discussions  about  disease  manifestations  and  am  com¬ 
pelled  to  participate.  I  see  injuries  and  do  not  cover  my  eyes.  Instead,  I  feel 
the  urge  to  move  closer  and  even  touch  or  sniff,  if  given  the  chance.  And  that 
curiosity  is  a  good  thing,  because  wounds  and  illnesses  and  human  anatomy 
are  the  routine  of  a  surgeon’s  life. 


An  illustration  from  The  New  Natural  Method  of  Treatment  by  Friedrich  Eduard  Bilz,  1898  (stefanobianchetti/corbis). 
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I  have  learned  to  be  cautious  when  talking  about  this  part  of  my  work.  I 
speak  in  generalities  and  keep  close  gauge  of  my  audience’s  reaction.  Many 
people,  I  have  found,  have  trouble  stomaching  detailed  descriptions.  They 
are  not  interested  in  the  meaning  of  the  various  odors  that  can  emanate 
from  dressings  and  they  prefer  not  to  imagine,  let  alone  hear,  all  the  details 
of  even  the  most  fascinating  of  lesions.  So  whenever  I  begin  to  sense  oth¬ 
ers  moving  away,  hear  them  laughing  less  heartily,  or  see  the  color  draining 
from  their  faces,  I  stop  lest  I  bring  yet  another  sparkling  conversation  to  a 
dead  halt. 

Every  so  often,  however,  I’ll  slip. 

My  mother-in-law  has  been  plagued  with  intractable  rheumatoid  ar¬ 
thritis  for  over  forty  years.  There  are  pictures  of  her  before  her  diagnosis — 
a  tall,  determined  artist  with  California  movie-star  looks,  impeccable  though 
somewhat  bohemian  tastes,  and  legs  that  go  on  forever.  Over  the  years,  her 
drive  and  taste  have  remained  unchanged.  She  is  one  of  those  women  around 
whom  you  find  yourself  quietly  tucking  in  your  shirt  and  checking  the  color 
coordination  of  your  outfit,  and  you  always  leave  her  wondering  how  such 
individual  resolve  gets  fueled.  But  she  is  no  longer  what  she  was;  the  arthritis 
and  medications  have  reduced  her  once  elegant  hands  to  nearly  useless  claws 
and  the  dewy  skin  on  those  endless  legs  to  crinkled  rice-paper  wrapping. 

Last  winter,  when  she  brushed  against  her  walker,  the  skin  over  her  left 
ankle  shredded.  She  soon  developed  a  gaping,  tangerine-size  wound.  Months 
later,  it  is  still  there,  though  covered  by  a  layer  of  bright  red  granulation  tissue 
that  bleeds  and  oozes  with  the  touch  of  a  hand.  A  nurse  visits  to  change  the 
dressing  once  a  week,  but  those  bandages  can  become  saturated  beforehand 
and,  when  removed,  reek  of  moist  flesh. 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  on  dressing-change  day,  my  mother-in-law  was  stay¬ 
ing  with  us,  a  hundred  miles  away  from  her  regular  nurse.  My  husband  and 
his  sister,  who  was  also  with  us,  had  anticipated  the  problem  several  weeks  in 
advance.  Neither  of  them  is  a  physician,  but  realizing  that  something  had  to 
be  done,  they  volleyed  the  dressing-change  duties  between  them.  By  the  time 
the  day  arrived,  the  job  had  landed  in  my  husband’s  lap. 

“I’m  going  to  do  Mom’s  dressing  change,”  he  announced  to  me  that  morning. 

I  looked  at  him;  he  was  clutching  his  solar  plexus. 

When  I  walked  out  of  my  mother-in-law’s  room  fifteen  minutes  later, 
soiled  dressings  in  hand,  I  found  my  husband  and  sister-in-law  huddled  to¬ 
gether  in  the  adjacent  room.  “How  does  it  look?”  they  asked,  staring  at  the 
clump  of  saturated  gauze  in  my  hands  and  delicately  keeping  themselves  at 
arm’s  length  from  me. 

“There’s  decent  granulation  tissue  and  it  looks  clean,”  I  replied.  I  opened 
up  the  dressings  and  held  them  close  to  my  nose.  “These  don’t  smell  too  bad 
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either.”  But  when  I  began  to  describe  what  I  had  seen  in  more  detail,  I  saw  the 
color  drain  from  my  sister-in-law’s  face. 

I  turned  to  my  husband;  he  looked  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  stranger. 

As  he  and  his  sister  walked  away,  expressing  their  gratitude  but  shak¬ 
ing  their  heads  in  disbelief,  I  realized  that  I  had  once  again  taken  for  routine 
something  that  was  not.  I  remembered  the  parties,  dinners,  and  phone  con¬ 
versations  when  I  had  felt  that  tense  silence,  heard  those  uneasy  laughs,  and 
caught  the  awkward  attempts  to  change  the  topic  of  conversation.  Most  of  the 
time,  I  could  pass  off  these  difficult  social  moments  as  a  kind  of  occupational 
hazard. 

That  day,  however,  I  could  not  stop  thinking  about  the  expression  on  my 
husband’s  face.  How  could  something  so  difficult  for  others  seem  so  incon¬ 
sequential  to  me?  Long  after  I  had  thrown  out  my  mother-in-law’s  dressings, 
long  after  the  smell  of  her  wound  had  disappeared  from  my  hands,  I  contin¬ 
ued  to  replay  that  morning’s  events  in  my  mind.  And  each  time,  I  had  to  ask 
myself  the  same  question:  Why  had  I  misjudged  the  gross-out  factor? 


My  memory  of  internship  is,  for  the  most  part,  hazy,  but  I  clearly  remem¬ 
ber  the  wounds.  Each  morning,  several  hours  before  the  start  of  everyone 
else’s  day  shift,  I  roamed,  a  box  strapped  over  my  shoulder,  from  patient  room 
to  patient  room  like  some  baseball-park  vendor.  The  box  contained  not  hot 
dogs  and  peanuts  but  an  intern’s  goodies:  bandages,  gloves,  saline  solution, 
and  tape.  During  those  early  mornings,  I  cared  for  healing  incisions,  leaking 
drains,  and  surgical  wounds  left  open;  there  were  dying  toes,  amputated  limbs, 
and  oozing  abscess  cavities  in  the  most  unexpected  locations.  At  each  patient’s 
bedside,  I  took  down  the  previous  night’s  bandages,  carefully  cleaned  away 
any  debris,  then  rewrapped  the  wound  with  new  coverings  from  my  box. 

Over  the  course  of  that  year,  I  saw  several  hundred  wounds.  And  while 
early  on  the  most  fetid  ones  made  me  pause,  little  surprised  me  by  the  end  of 
my  internship.  Instead,  the  wounds  became  the  welcomed  constants  in  my 
endless  workdays  and  sleepless  nights.  By  seeing  them  so  often  and  so  inti¬ 
mately,  as  you  would  a  best  friend  or  spouse,  I  could  predict  their  behavior.  I 
knew  which  wounds  would  heal  and  which  would  not,  which  could  be  cared 
for  at  home  and  which  would  require  a  little  help  in  the  operating  room.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  look  at  a  wound,  touch  its  surface,  and  inhale  deeply  into  the 
discarded  bandages. 

And  I  never  noticed  if  anyone  watching  me  might  have  flinched. 

Several  physicians  have  written  “insider’s  stories”  of  the  medical  school 
or  training  experience,  and  there  is  the  sense  when  you  read  these  accounts — 
often  entertaining,  sometimes  horrifying,  but  always  eye-opening — that  the 
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process  of  becoming  a  doctor  is  so  relentless  that  young  acolytes  have  no 
choice  but  to  capitulate  completely  or  quit.  In  choosing  the  former,  they  be¬ 
come  witness  to  the  endless  variations  of  human  disease,  and  even  the  most 
sensitive  young  doctors  end  up  impervious  to  the  suffering  around  them.  As 
they  say,  “Been  there,  done  that.” 

This  attitudinal  change  is  often  depicted  as  the  most  significant  result  of 
medical  training.  That  assessment  holds  a  lot  of  truth.  After  all,  the  ability  to 
rise  above  the  gross-out  factor  is  a  necessary — some  would  say  the  foremost — 
component  of  good  doctoring.  As  a  patient,  you  want  a  doctor  who  will  re¬ 
serve  judgment  and  transform  any  situation  into  a  purely  clinical  predicament. 
There  is  great  comfort  in  knowing  that  your  doctor  will  remain  unfazed  by 
how  your  diseased  part  might  look,  feel,  or  smell.  A  distracted  doctor,  frankly, 
can  be  embarrassing  and,  in  more  critical  situations,  downright  lethal. 

The  process  by  which  doctors  change  is  one  nearly  all  of  us  can  under¬ 
stand.  While  most  people  will  never  see  as  much  illness  and  injury  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  in  training,  we  nonetheless  all  habituate  constantly,  even  in  the  most 
mundane  of  tasks.  We  put  on  socks,  for  example,  and  feel  the  scratchy  fibers 
against  our  skin;  moments  later  and  completely  habituated,  we  are  hardly 
aware  of  the  covering  on  our  feet. 

This  habituation  is  a  form  of  memory  that  we  happen  to  share  with  the 
most  humble  of  species.  Sea  slugs,  or  Aplysia,  can  become  habituated  to  touch 
just  like  human  feet.  The  Aplysia  s  normal  response — to  withdraw  their  gills — 
stops  completely  if  the  Aplysia  are  touched  repeatedly.  While  there  are  a  lot  of 
complicated  developmental  differences  between  the  average  invertebrate  and 
you  or  me,  those  biological  findings  are  hard  to  ignore,  particularly  when  our 
own  habituation  feels  so  innate.  After  wearing  wool  socks  for  a  few  hours,  I 
cannot  even  imagine  the  same  scratchiness  I  might  have  felt  just  after  putting 
those  socks  on.  After  entering  a  pool,  I  can  predict  that  the  bone-numbing 
cold  water  will  soon  feel  only  bracing,  then  eventually  sublime.  And  at  noon 
every  day,  I  know  that  my  stomach  will  growl  for  lunch,  whether  I  am  work¬ 
ing  in  front  of  a  computer  or  standing  before  a  festering  wound. 


More  than  simply  becoming  desensitized  to  what  others  may  find  repul¬ 
sive,  doctors  must  actually  be  drawn  to  their  patients’  travails.  We  need  to  find 
these  injuries  fascinating,  compelling,  even  attractive.  And  like  the  process  of 
habituation,  learning  to  find  beauty  in  the  gruesome  requires  some  training. 

During  our  few  free  moments  in  residency,  the  other  young  surgeons  and 
I  would  gather  in  our  back  corridor  offices  and  regale  one  another  with  anec¬ 
dotes  about  our  week.  Leaning  back  in  hospital-issue  chairs  or  sprawled  across 
our  one  vinyl  couch,  we  would  take  turns,  often  embellishing  on  the  narra- 
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tives  in  order  to  present  ourselves,  the  pit  crew  of  the  hospital  wards,  in  the 
most  flattering  light.  Occasionally,  these  storytelling  sessions  turned  into  a 
surgeon-in-training  version  of  “Truth  or  Dare.”  One  resident  says,  “You  know, 
I  saw  the  grossest  thing  yesterday,”  and  the  accompanying  story  would  fire  up 
the  challenge.  Each  of  us  would  then  recount  our  own  recent  horror  stories  in 
the  not-so-secret  hope  that  our  tale  would  outdo  all  others.  The  stories  passed 
around  those  evenings  were  myriad:  bullets  perfectly  placed  during  lovers’ 
quarrels,  limbs  ripped  and  torn  in  auto  accidents,  flesh-eating  bacteria  and 
the  rotting  spoils  left  in  their  wake. 

In  my  mind,  however,  there  was  one  story  that  topped  them  all.  One  of 
the  surgical  residents  had  gone  to  the  emergency  room  to  see  a  patient  with 
an  infected  leg  wound.  Because  these  requests  were  fairly  common,  none  of 
us  was  initially  impressed  as  she  began  her  anecdote,  even  when  she  described 
smelling  the  wound  several  yards  from  the  patient’s  cubicle. 

When  this  resident  pulled  away  the  patient’s  makeshift  dressings,  how¬ 
ever,  she  noticed  ricelike  debris  over  the  entire  wound.  She  rolled  her  eyes, 
believing  the  man  had  such  poor  hygiene  that  he  neglected  to  clean  up  after 
himself  even  after  food  had  fallen  into  his  wound.  But  upon  closer  inspection, 
she  noticed  the  debris  moving,  wriggling  over  the  surface,  poking  out  of  crev¬ 
ices,  and  devouring  dead  tissue. 

The  wound  was  covered  with  maggots. 

We  fell  silent  at  that  punch  line.  And  none  of  us  felt  any  pressing  need 
to  hear  more  about  how  she  managed  to  pick  out  the  maggots  and  clean  the 
wound.  For  all  that  we  had  seen  or  bragged  that  we  had  seen,  this  resident 
won  the  prize.  All  we  wanted  to  do  was  quietly  celebrate  our  good  fortune  in 
not  having  had  that  patient  on  our  watch. 

The  chief  resident,  the  most  experienced  among  us,  finally  broke  our 
stunned  silence.  He  stood  up  from  his  chair  and  walked  toward  the  couch  that 
was  sagging  under  the  collective  weight  of  three  other  residents  and  me.  He 
cleared  his  throat  and  smiled,  as  if  he  had  found  something  humorous  in  our 
response. 

“You  all  should  think  of  it  this  way,”  he  said,  addressing  us  more  as  stu¬ 
dents  than  as  colleagues.  “At  least  all  those  maggots  kept  the  wound  clean.” 


In  i960,  in  the  university  where  I  would  train  to  be  a  surgeon  some  thirty 
years  later,  a  young  researcher  named  Stanley  Milgram  conducted  a  series  of 
experiments  in  which  local  volunteers  were  asked  to  test  a  student’s  ability 
to  remember  word  pairs.  The  volunteer  and  student  were  placed  in  separate 
rooms,  and  electrodes  were  strapped  to  the  student’s  wrists.  Each  time  the 
student  answered  a  word-pair  question  incorrectly,  an  experimenter  would 
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ask  the  volunteer  to  punish  the  student  with  increasingly  higher  levels  of  elec¬ 
trical  shock,  ranging  from  15  to  450  volts. 

Several  hundred  local  volunteers  participated  in  these  experiments;  not 
one  of  them  was  aware  that  Milgram  had  rigged  the  entire  setting.  The  student, 
introduced  as  a  fellow  volunteer,  was  in  fact  an  actor;  no  shock  was  ever  ad¬ 
ministered;  the  screams  heard  from  the  student’s  room  were  prerecorded;  and 


A  reconstruction  of  Milgram  s  experimental  space  by  artist  Rod  Dickinson  (centre  for  contemporary  art,  Glasgow). 
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the  experimenter’s  directives  encouraging  the  volunteer  to  administer  the 
shocks  were  a  series  of  memorized  lines.  The  volunteer,  however,  believed 
that  all  was  real,  and  therein  was  the  crux  of  Milgram’s  experiment.  By  creat¬ 
ing  a  seemingly  real  scenario,  Milgram  believed  he  could  monitor  how  normal 
volunteers  would  respond  to  authority,  even  in  ethically  trying  situations. 

Milgram’s  results  and  the  results  of  similar  experiments  conducted  at 
other  universities  and  sites  throughout  the  US  were  always  the  same.  The  ma¬ 
jority  of  volunteers  continued  to  punish  with  ever-stronger  shocks  regardless 
of  their  own,  often  verbalized,  moral  concerns. 

Why  did  these  volunteers  persist  in  delivering  such  seemingly  brutal  pun¬ 
ishments?  As  one  possible  explanation,  Milgram  offered  the  following:  there 
is  a  “tendency  of  the  individual  to  become  so  absorbed  in  the  narrow  technical 
aspects  of  the  task,”  he  wrote,  “that  he  loses  sight  of  its  broader  consequences.” 
Milgram  postulated  that  in  order  to  ease  their  consciences,  volunteers  as¬ 
signed  moral  authority  to  the  experiment  itself.  Thus,  the  overwhelming 
importance  of  “contributing  to  science”  made  it  necessary  to  comply  fully, 
whatever  one’s  personal  scruples.  By  creating  this  new  moral  paradigm,  the 
volunteers  liberated  themselves  from  the  constraints  of  their  own. 

I  understand  this  narrowing  of  vision  as  well  as  anyone.  Once  in  a  pa¬ 
tient’s  belly,  I  forget  all  else — hunger,  thirst,  fatigue — in  order  to  take  care 
of  what  is  at  hand.  In  front  of  a  necrotic,  foul-smelling  wound,  I  can  pick 
and  scrape  and  clean  until  the  wound  glistens.  And  while  that  seems  entirely 
reasonable  and  even  desirable  when  it  comes  to  being  a  surgeon,  my  line  of 
thought  is  not  unlike  that  of  Milgram’s  volunteers.  Because  of  the  moral  au¬ 
thority  I,  and  those  around  me,  give  to  medicine,  I  am  able  to  do  things  that  in 
other  circumstances  would  be  unacceptable. 

But  with  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  could  I — or  anyone  else  eager  to 
do  the  right  thing — find  myself  doing  something  more? 


Two  years  before  he  began  his  experiments,  Milgram  wrote  in  a  letter  to 
a  classmate: 

I  should  have  been  born  into  the  German-speaking  Jewish  community  of 
Prague  in  1922  and  died  in  a  gas  chamber  some  20  years  later.  How  I  came  to 
be  born  in  the  Bronx  Hospital,  I’ll  never  quite  understand. 

These  words,  as  much  as  Milgram’s  experiments  themselves,  have  haunted 
me.  Because  like  Milgram,  I  feel  deeply  connected  to  circumstances  beyond 
my  own.  I  am  part  of  not  only  my  family  but  also  my  profession,  my  fate 
enmeshed  with  those  of  other  doctors.  Like  siblings,  we  are  tied  together  by 
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a  genetic  code,  our  DNA  being  that  shared  body  of  knowledge,  training,  and 
ethics. 

But  again  like  Milgram,  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  separates  me  from 
those  others.  We,  these  other  doctors  and  I,  are  nearly  like  clones,  in  many 
ways  perhaps  almost  interchangeable.  Thus,  how  I  came  to  be  in  any  way  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  doctors  at  Abu  Ghraib  and  Guantanamo  Bay,  I  will  never  quite 
understand. 

Could  my  professional  brethren  have  committed  the  unimaginable?  Why 
did  they  not  speak  out?  I  have  wondered  if  these  doctors,  habituated  to  the 
repulsive,  were  no  longer  able  to  recognize  the  atrocious.  Like  Milgram’s 
volunteers,  they  might  have  ascribed  to  a  new  moral  paradigm  where  the  ef¬ 
fects  of  psychological  and  physical  abuse  were  no  different  from  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  diabetes.  Or  perhaps  they  learned  to  assign  moral  authority  to  a 
system  that  condoned  and  even  encouraged  torture. 

No  matter  how  I  have  tried  to  interpret  all  the  reports,  I  cannot  shake  a 
gnawing  fear  within.  I  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  these  doctors  are  perhaps 
not  so  different  from  me. 


I  have  not  been  able  to  forget  the  look  my  husband  gave  me  the  morning  I 
changed  his  mother’s  dressing.  Now  when  I  see  others  blithely  misjudging  the 
gross-out  factor,  I  wonder  if  I  am  capable  of  the  same  or  perhaps  even  more. 

The  kitchen  table  serves  as  the  connecting  hub  to  all  other  points  in  my 
house.  The  day’s  mail,  the  children’s  toys,  and  assorted  reading  materials  sit 
in  neat  heaps  before  finding  their  way  to  the  appropriate  recipient,  toy  chest, 
or  shelf,  usually  within  a  day.  However,  the  magazines  and  newspapers  inevi¬ 
tably  linger  longer.  My  husband  and  I  like  to  poke  through  the  articles  over 
the  course  of  a  few  mornings,  so  the  magazines  will  often  be  opened  to  an 
interesting  article,  perhaps  marred  by  a  stain  or  two,  and  the  newspaper  sec¬ 
tions  will  be  scattered  like  leftover  napkins  from  a  previous  night’s  party.  We 
will  pick  at  our  morning  toast  as  we  read,  down  our  caffeinated  beverages  as 
we  turn  the  pages,  and  get  the  kids  ready  for  school  with  the  latest  headline  in 
our  field  of  vision. 

But  after  that  morning  when  my  husband  looked  at  me  as  he  would  a 
stranger,  the  seemingly  ordinary  changed.  I  took  note  of  all  that  had  collected 
in  the  hearth  of  my  home  and  I  saw  the  repulsive.  I  cringed  at  the  violent  war 
photos  and  blaring  headlines  about  the  newly  kidnapped,  terrorized,  and  dead. 
I  shuddered  at  the  editorials  about  pessimism  and  hopelessness  and  lassitude. 
I  realized  that  what  had  previously  made  me  despair  had,  over  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  become  the  topic  of  breakfast  conversations.  These  pictures  and 
articles  had  become — along  with  the  cheery  greetings  and  hugs  with  my  hus- 
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band  and  children — part  of  my  morning  routine.  Like  the  surgical  intern  who 
becomes  less  and  less  impressed  by  the  wounds  on  the  ward,  I  was  no  longer 
moved  by  the  news  around  me.  As  perhaps  for  the  doctor  in  a  prison  camp, 
the  atrocious  had  become  the  mundane. 

As  much  as  any  of  us  would  like  to  believe  in  the  immutability  of  accept¬ 
able  and  unacceptable,  we  easily  and  unknowingly  slide  between  the  two. 
While  we  would  like  to  believe  that  our  personal  moral  compasses  would 
never  waiver,  we  can  grow  so  accustomed  to  even  the  most  repulsive  crimes 
that  the  accompanying  horror  becomes  less  vivid  and  meaningful  over  time. 

Pavlov,  of  the  drooling  dog  fame,  believed  that  habituation  could  be  sim¬ 
ply  reversed.  Others  have  asserted  that  repeat  sensitization  could  interrupt 
a  learned  reflex.  But  for  our  human  quandaries,  extricating  ourselves  from 
habituation  and  the  inevitable  sliding  ideals  requires  another,  more  complex 
process  altogether. 

It  requires,  as  any  successful  gardener  would  tell  you,  being  acutely  aware 
of  all  that  is  around  you.  In  a  garden,  that  means  constantly  observing  the 
ground,  the  skies,  and  the  sudden  shifts  in  weather.  In  a  wound,  that  means 
steadfastly  attending  to  the  skin,  the  blood  vessels,  and  the  variations  of  the 
body  itself. 

And  in  our  world  of  ever-escalating  challenges,  it  means  never  losing  sight 
of  just  how  porous  our  moral  borders  can  sometimes  be.  □ 


Pauline  W.  Chen 
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Waiting  for 

the  Worst 

by  Nicholas  Schmidle 
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Baluchistan,  2006 


On  a  typically  hot  morning  last  October,  about  a  dozen  people  squeezed  into 
Majid  Sohrabi’s  office,  sitting  on  the  black,  pleather  chairs  pushed  up  against 
the  walls.  A  ceiling  fan  whirled  and  wobbled  overhead  on  its  axis.  Sohrabi, 
the  thirtysomething  nazim,  or  mayor,  of  Gwadar,  looked  overwhelmed.  Before 
winning  an  election  in  2005,  he  had  spent  ten  years  working  on  behalf  of 
various  NGOs  around  Gwadar  which  were  implementing  nutrition  and  edu¬ 
cation  programs  for  women.  On  this  morning,  he  wore  a  plain  gray  shalwar 
kameez,  the  trousers-and-tunic  getup  ubiquitous  in  Pakistan.  His  front  tooth 
was  chipped  in  half  and  slightly  blackened.  A  trickle  of  sweat  inched  down  the 
side  of  his  face. 

Half  of  the  people  in  the  office  were  townsfolk  there  to  complain  about 
shortcomings  in  drinking  water,  electricity,  and  schools.  The  others  were  po¬ 
litical  activists  in  their  middle  to  late  twenties,  most  of  them  former  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Baluch  Students  Organization  (BSO);  they  played  the  dual  role  of 
being  Sohrabi’s  couriers  and  his  think  tank,  off  running  an  errand  one  minute, 
proffering  advice  the  next.  When  one  old  man  groaned  that  the  water  in  his 
neighborhood  was  only  running  for  a  few  hours  a  day,  Sohrabi  scanned  the 
room  for  feedback.  The  ceiling  fan  tick-tick-tick-tick-e d  with  each  revolution. 
No  one  could  come  up  with  any  compelling  ideas  for  keeping  the  water  on  all 
day.  Sohrabi  released  a  long,  puffy-cheeked  sigh.  “Gwadar  is  supposed  to  be  a 
city  for  the  twenty-first  century,  but  every  day  local  people  are  crying  about 
water  and  basic  health  facilities,”  he  said.  “If  the  government  can  build  a  port, 
why  can’t  they  build  a  new  school?” 


An  armed  tribesmen  loyal  to  the  deceased  Baluch  leader  Nawab  Akbar  Bugti  (fayyaz  ahmed  /  epa/corbis). 
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For  now,  Gwadar  remains  a  small  town  of  roughly  80,000  people  on  the 
coast  of  Baluchistan  province,  facing  the  Arabian  Sea.  Its  natural  harbor  has, 
for  centuries,  attracted  fisherman  and  traders  shuttling  between  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Southeast  Asia.  In  the  1920s,  a  team  of  British  engineers 
visited  and  noted  its  optimal  natural  layout  for  a  deep-sea  port,  but  they  never 
did  anything  about  it.  The  same  things  that  impressed  the  British  drew  the 
attention  of  Pakistani  president  Pervez  Musharraf:  in  March  2002,  he  envi¬ 
sioned  “history  being  made”  when  he  publicly  announced  his  plan  to  build 
a  port  in  Gwadar.  “There  is  no  doubt  that  Gwadar  port,  when  operational, 
will  play  the  role  of  a  regional  hub  for  trade  and  commercial  activity,”  he  said. 
“The  people  of  Gwadar  and  Makran  will  get  ample  job  opportunities  which 
will  raise  their  standard  of  living.”  In  the  same  speech,  he  thanked  “our  very 
close  friends,  the  People’s  Republic  of  China,”  who  have  supplied  most  of  the 
financial  and  technological  assistance.  “Without  their  assistance,  perhaps,  this 
project  may  not  have  taken  off.” 

Once  it  is  up  and  running,  Gwadar  is  expected  to  be  in  a  league  with  other 
neon  port  cities  like  Dubai  and  Shanghai.  To  accommodate  the  millions  of 
hustlers  who  will  inevitably  come  looking  to  make  a  rupee  or  two,  the  Paki¬ 
stani  government  wants  to  turn  Majid  Sohrabi’s  city  into  a  seaside  metropolis 
with  skyscrapers,  fancy  resorts,  and  docks  big  enough  for  the  Titanic.  During 
an  interview  with  one  representative  from  the  Gwadar  Development  Author¬ 
ity,  he  even  casually  mentioned  Saint-Tropez  as  a  point  of  comparison.  “I  re¬ 
ally  believe  in  this  project,”  the  representative  said  with  wide  eyes  and  a  big 
smile.  The  first  five-star  hotel,  the  Pearl  Continental,  is  almost  completed, 
glass  elevator  and  all. 

The  Gwadar  Development  Authority,  an  office  tasked  with  preparing  the 
city  for  the  twenty- first  century,  officially  estimates  that  1.7  million  people  will 
move  to  Gwadar  in  the  next  thirty  years.  Unofficially,  the  same  representative 
who  imagined  the  French  Riviera  in  Baluchistan  told  me  that  4  million  people 
was  a  more  reasonable  guess.  “And  potentially  in  much  less  than  thirty  years.” 
This  impending  population  explosion  seems  as  if  it  would  be  any  Baluchi’s 
dream:  waves  of  gullible  tourists,  delegations  of  investors  armed  with  expense 
accounts,  and  a  long  list  of  big-money  construction  contracts.  But  that’s  not 
how  they  see  it  unfolding.  “Just  look  at  our  history,”  Sohrabi  told  me,  “the  gov¬ 
ernment  has  simply  not  been  sincere  with  the  people  of  Baluchistan.” 

Signs  of  neglect  pervade  Baluchistan,  the  largest  of  Pakistan’s  four  federal 
provinces.  While  the  Pearl  Continental  rises  luxuriously  on  one  side  of  Gwa¬ 
dar,  local  hotel  owners  continue  to  stock  their  bathrooms  with  plastic  pails 
of  water  so  their  guests  can  bathe  when  the  taps  run  dry.  Development  has 
been  terribly  uneven  when  compared  to  the  other  provinces.  Just  20  percent 
of  people  in  Baluchistan  have  access  to  safe  drinking  water,  compared  to  86 
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percent  elsewhere  in  the  country.  Fifteen  percent  of  women  can  read.  Health 
care  facilities  are  under-equipped,  understaffed,  and  unsanitary. 

On  the  morning  I  sat  in  Sohrabi’s  office,  he  was  deliberating  over  the 
fate  of  a  school  for  girls,  ages  twelve  and  under.  For  the  past  several  years, 
an  abandoned  dispensary  had  been  functioning  as  the  schoolhouse.  Now,  the 
health  department  was  reclaiming  the  dispensary — and  evicting  the  school. 
Sohrabi  had  to  decide  which  was  more  expendable:  a  school  for  young  girls 
or  a  dispensary?  I  asked  him  which  way  he  was  leaning.  “We  are  supporting 
the  teacher,”  he  said.  She  was  a  rare  find — brave,  smart  and  hardworking.  “We 
should  be  encouraging  teachers  like  her,  not  making  life  more  difficult.”  While 
politicians  in  Islamabad  trumpet  indicators  of  Pakistan’s  recent  economic  up¬ 
swing,  like  annual  increases  in  GDP  (more  than  6  percent,  several  years  run¬ 
ning)  and  the  increasing  number  of  cell  phone  users  (more  than  30  million), 
Baluchis  are  weighing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  school  versus  a  dispensary. 

Despite  his  frustration,  however,  Sohrabi  hasn’t  joined  up  with  those 
calling  for  an  independent  Baluchistan.  In  line  with  his  political  party,  the 
National  Party,  he  speaks  about  gaining  greater  provincial  autonomy  for  Balu¬ 
chistan  within  the  constitutional  framework  of  Pakistan.  “We  should  be  the 
owners  of  our  mines,  our  seas,  and  our  lands,”  he  said.  Provincial  autonomy 
would  mean  that  profits  from  Gwadar  would  be  sent  directly  to  the  provin¬ 
cial  government  in  Quetta,  rather  than  to  Islamabad.  Presently,  each  province 
channels  its  revenues  to  the  central  government,  which  then  redistributes 
them  based  on  the  province’s  share  of  the  population.  Though  Baluchistan 
covers  nearly  half  of  Pakistan,  its  share  of  the  population — thus,  of  the  total 
revenue — accounts  for  less  than  10  percent.  Getting  that  relatively  small 
amount  of  money  to  the  outlying  villages,  spread  across  a  territory  the  size 
of  Germany,  is  nearly  impossible.  Hence,  the  abundance  of  mud  huts  and  the 
lack  of  electricity  across  most  of  the  area.  But  with  Gwadar  expected  to  gener¬ 
ate  huge  profits  in  the  coming  years,  Sohrabi  and  his  party  are  determined  to 
get  a  better  deal  than  what  they’ve  had  until  now.  “We  simply  want  what  is 
legitimately  ours,”  he  said. 

Not  everyone  agrees  with  this  compromising  approach.  Jabbar,  one  of  the 
young  activists  who  sat  in  Sohrabi’s  office,  told  me  that  he  could  never  con¬ 
sider  himself  a  Pakistani.  A  soft-spoken  guy  with  wavy,  surfer  hair,  he  said  that 
when  his  Baluchi  friends  go  to  Dubai  or  Oman,  they  always  introduce  them¬ 
selves  as  Baluchis,  not  Pakistanis— “otherwise,  it  just  sounds  awkward.  People 
in  other  countries  don’t  trust  Pakistanis  and  we  don’t  either.”  Jabbar  said,  “If 
our  leaders  can  demand  and  gain  for  us  our  full  provincial  rights,  then,  okay, 
we’ll  be  happy.” 

“What  if  they  can’t?” 

“Then  we’ll  build  up  pressure,”  he  said,  “and  achieve  our  target.” 
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“Which  is  what?”  I  asked. 

“I  want  a  free  Baluchistan.” 

In  some  parts  of  Baluchistan,  a  rebellion  is  already  underway.  The  Balu¬ 
chistan  Liberation  Army  (BLA),  a  shadowy  but  well-armed  organization  that 
most  believe  is  led  a  member  of  the  Baluchistan  Provincial  Assembly,  regularly 
attacks  railways,  oil  and  gas  installations,  and  Pakistani  Army  garrisons.  The 
Pakistani  Army  has  responded  to  the  insurgency  by  deploying  tens  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  troops,  along  with  some  sophisticated  weaponry,  to  the  mountain 
areas  where  the  BLA  is  strongest.  The  low-level  civil  war  has  already  killed 
hundreds  of  people  and  is  straining  the  resources  and  attention  of  one  of  the 
United  States’  most  valued  allies  in  the  “war  on  terror.”  But  more  than  that,  it 
is  threatening  the  cohesion  and  integrity  of  the  Pakistani  state. 

Some  months  back,  a  Baluchi  friend  and  I  were  dining  at  a  Chinese  res¬ 
taurant  in  Islamabad,  discussing  my  plans  my  visit  Quetta.  He  encouraged  me 
to  come  soon.  Violence  was  getting  worse  by  the  day  and  no  one  knew  who 
was  really  responsible;  the  BLA,  the  Taliban,  and  even  the  Pakistani  intelli¬ 
gence  services  were  all  suspect,  he  said. 

“Plus,  if  you  wait  too  long,”  he  began,  before  scanning  the  room  and  crack¬ 
ing  a  devilish  smile,  “you  might  need  a  visa.” 


Like  other  houses  in  his  Quetta  neighborhood,  Akhtar  Mengal’s  home  is 
fronted  by  a  tall,  steel  gate.  Quetta,  the  provincial  capital  of  Baluchistan,  sits 
in  a  desert  valley  at  an  altitude  comparable  to  Denver,  and  it  is  surrounded  by 
a  similar,  Wild  West  kind  of  mystique.  The  Afghan  border  is  less  than  three 
hours  away.  Most  of  the  people  walking  in  the  streets  are  men  wrapped  in  bul¬ 
bous  turbans;  the  few  women  out  are  either  covered  in  scarves  and  blankets  or 
shrouded  in  a  head-to-toe,  shuttlecock  burqa.  The  Taliban  roam  the  markets 
and  congregate  in  well-known  spots  every  evening  to  watch  young  boys  play 
soccer.  During  the  week  I  was  there,  a  bomb  blast  ripped  through  a  gas  pipe¬ 
line  in  the  city.  A  few  days  earlier,  the  brother  of  the  district  superintendent 
of  police  was  gunned  down  near  a  park  in  broad  daylight.  Anyone  who  can 
afford  a  tall,  steel  gate  has  one. 

When  I  arrived  at  Mengal’s  gate  for  our  meeting,  half  a  dozen  guards,  at 
least  two  of  them  clutching  Kalashnikovs,  stood  watch  on  the  other  side  be¬ 
fore  eventually  waving  me  in.  They  directed  me  to  Mengal’s  office,  where  he 
sat  behind  a  grand,  executive  desk.  Mengal,  forty-four,  is  the  president  of  the 
Baluchistan  National  Party  (BNP)— a  completely  different  outfit  from  Sohra- 
bi  s  National  Party — and  an  outspoken  leader  of  the  swelling  nationalist  move¬ 
ment.  He  is  short,  with  a  kempt  beard  and  slightly  thinning  hair.  In  September 
2006,  he  and  his  fellow  party  members  resigned  from  their  Senate,  National 
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Assembly,  and  Provincial  Assembly  seats  in  protest  against  what  they  called 
the  continuing  military  aggression  in  Baluchistan  and  the  army’s  killing  of  a 
revered  tribal  chief,  Nawab  Akbar  Khan  Bugti.  “During  two  hundred  years  of 
British  rule,  they  never  did  the  kind  of  things  to  Baluchis  that  Pakistan  has 
done  to  us,”  Mengal  said.  A  gun  catalogue  rested  atop  a  stack  of  magazines  on 
his  coffee  table. 

Besides  being  head  of  the  BNP,  Akhtar  Mengal’s  real  authority  flows  from 
his  role  as  the  political  sardar,  or  chief,  of  the  100,000-person  Mengal  tribe  in 
southern  Baluchistan.  (“My  nephew  is  the  sardar,”  he  qualified,  “but  since  he 
is  too  young,  I  was  appointed  the  caretaker”)  According  to  tribal  traditions, 
the  sardar  overseas  private  courts,  jails,  and  law  enforcement  units,  known 
collectively  as  levies.  “Our  tribal  system,  if  not  misused,  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest  justice  that  people  can  receive,”  another  sardar  explained.  In  1968,  Pak¬ 
istan’s  Criminal  Law  Ordinance  legalized  what  had  already  been  practiced  for 
centuries  by  recognizing  the  jirga,  or  tribal  council,  as  a  legitimate  body  for  re¬ 
solving  legal  disputes  in  the  tribal  areas.  The  ordinance  further  acknowledged 
the  levies  as  legitimate  policing  units.  Ninety-five  percent  of  Baluchistan  was 
declared  under  the  influence  of  tribal  law,  to  be  maintained  through  jirgas, 
levies,  and  the  sardars;  the  remaining  5  percent  was  to  be  governed  according 
to  Pakistan’s  legal  code. 

This  laissez-faire  method  of  “governing”  the  tribal  areas  of  Baluchistan 
couldn’t  last  forever.  Politicians  in  Islamabad,  Pakistan’s  capital,  calculated 
that  sooner  rather  than  later  they  would  have  to  cut  the  sardars  down  to  size. 
The  first  opportunity  came  in  February  1973,  when  Prime  Minister  Zulfikar 
Ali  Bhutto  dissolved  the  Baluchistan  Provincial  Assembly,  which  at  the  time 
was  being  run  by  nationalists:  Akhtar  Mengal’s  father,  Ataullah  Mengal,  was 
chief  minister,  and  Ghaus  Bakhsh  Bizenjo,  another  prominent  nationalist,  was 
governor.  Bhutto’s  decision  came  after  a  stash  of  weapons,  totaling  some  300 
Kalashnikovs  and  48,000  rounds  of  ammunition,  were  allegedly  found  in  the 
Iraqi  Embassy,  destined  for  Baluchistan.  The  Iraqis,  Bhutto  argued,  wanted  to 
kick-start  a  massive  rebellion  among  the  Baluchi  tribes  that  would  spill  over 
and  infect  the  Baluch-populated  areas  of  Iraq’s  archenemy,  Iran.  “The  whole 
thing  was  such  a  cock-and-bull  story,”  Ataullah  Mengal  told  me  one  day  in  his 
Karachi  home.  “Bhutto  was  a  victim  of  a  severe  inferiority  complex.  He  just 
wanted  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  was  the  most  powerful.”  After  sacking  the 
assembly,  Bhutto  threw  Ataullah,  Bizenjo,  and  Khair  Bakhsh  Marri,  the  chief 
of  perhaps  the  most  militant  of  Baluchistan’s  tribes,  into  prison. 

In  April  of  1973,  bands  of  Baluch  nationalists,  provoked  by  the  imprison¬ 
ment  of  their  beloved  sardars,  launched  a  guerrilla  war  against  the  Pakistani 
Army.  The  army  sent  more  than  80,000  troops  to  Baluchistan  to  beat  back  the 
insurgency;  the  shah  of  Iran  chipped  in  $200  million  and  thirty  Huey  Cobra 
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helicopters.  The  rebellion  lasted  four  years,  but  the  guerrillas,  who  had  only 
Lee-Enfield  .303  bolt-action  rifles,  never  really  stood  a  chance  against  such 
superior  firepower.  “Back  then,  if  you  had  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  you 
were  a  rich  man,”  Ataullah  Mengal  told  me.  “And  after  five  or  six  shots,  the 
gun  would  get  all  hot  and  stuck.”  More  than  5,000  Baluch  fighters  and  3,000 
military  personnel  died  during  the  four-year  insurrection. 

On  July  5,  1977,  Bhutto’s  top  general,  Mohammad  Zia  ul-Haq,  staged  a 
military  coup  and  threw  Bhutto  out  of  power.  Zia  ul-Haq  immediately  disman¬ 
tled  the  tribunal  Bhutto  had  set  up  to  try  Ataullah  Mengal,  Bizenjo,  and  Marri 
on  charges  of  treason.  Afterward,  Ataullah  moved  to  London.  He  stayed  there 
for  almost  two  decades.  Eventually,  the  “suffocating  and  sickening”  weather 
in  London  compelled  him  to  move  back  to  Pakistan.  That,  and  the  fact  that 
he  “thought  things  had  changed.”  He  said,  “During  [former  prime  minister] 
Nawaz  Sharif’s  time,  there  was  some  political  juggling  going  on.  But  when 
there  is  a  military  dictator  like  Musharraf,  you  can’t  do  any  political  juggling. 
Either  you  leave  the  country,  sit  in  the  corner  and  forget  about  politics,  or  wait 
for  the  worst.  Right  now,  we  are  waiting  for  the  worst.” 

In  2005,  another  wave  of  agitation  and  insurgency  swept  across  Balu¬ 
chistan.  The  Pakistani  Army  has  since  amassed  tens  of  thousands  of  troops 
(exact  numbers  are  unknown,  and  estimates  range  from  50,000  to  100,000) 
to  battle  the  nationalists,  most  of  whom  are  concentrated  in  the  natural  gas- 
rich  areas  of  eastern  Baluchistan.  The  guerrillas  have  put  down  their  antique 
Lee-Enfields  for  Kalashnikovs,  mortars,  RPG-7S,  and  even  antiaircraft  weap¬ 
ons.  Musharraf  blames  the  crisis  on  three  tribes  and  their  “anti-development 
sardars”:  Ataullah  Mengal  (and  his  son,  Akhtar),  Khair  Bakhsh  Marri,  and  the 
late  Nawab  Akbar  Khan  Bugti.  He  claims  that  they  are  orchestrating  the  insur¬ 
gency  and  trying  to  sabotage  Gwadar’s  development.  “The  sardars  have  been 
pampered  in  the  past,”  Musharraf  said  last  July,  “but  no  more.  The  writ  of  the 
state  will  be  established  in  Baluchistan.”  Musharraf  says  that  a  fully  function¬ 
ing  port  at  Gwadar  will  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  improve  people’s  liveli¬ 
hoods,  thus  eroding  tribal  bonds,  giving  the  Baluch  a  greater  stake  in  Pakistan, 
and,  in  turn,  making  the  sardars  obsolete.  “Musharraf  is  right  [about  us  being 
his  political  enemies].  We  will  not  allow  him  to  use  the  port  in  Gwadar  or  to 
continue  taking  our  gas,”  Ataullah  said.  “The  people  of  Baluchistan  have  the 
right  to  use  that  port  and  to  use  the  natural  gas  on  their  lands  for  their  own 
good.  If  there  is  a  surplus,  then  he  can  have  it.” 

Sitting  in  the  office  of  his  Quetta  home,  Akhtar  Mengal  doesn’t  utter  a 
word  about  sharing  any  part  of  Baluchistan’s  wealth  with  the  rest  of  Pakistan, 
surplus  or  not.  His  views  are  significantly  more  radical  than  his  father’s,  a 
generational  gap  that  is  evident  across  Baluchistan.  “We  have  been  demand¬ 
ing  autonomy  for  decades,”  he  said.  “But  every  time  we  ask  for  it,  the  military 
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launches  an  operation.  The  youth  don’t  believe  that  asking  for  autonomy  will 
bring  any  change.  They  feel  like  they  are  banging  their  heads  against  the  wall.” 
So  if  we  are  going  to  face  the  army’s  wrath  either  way,  Mengal  said,  why  not 
ask  for  separation? 

I  asked  if  he  knew  about  a  controversial  article  published  last  summer  in 
Armed  Forces  Journal  which  proposed  redrawing  the  Middle  East  along  ethnic 
and  sectarian  lines,  including,  among  other  things,  a  “Free  Kurdistan”  and  a 
“Free  Baluchistan.”  “We  weren’t  aware  of  that  map  until  it  came  under  discus¬ 
sion  in  the  National  Assembly,”  he  said. 

“In  the  National  Assembly?” 

“Yeah.  Someone  from  the  MMA  [the  six-party,  hard-line  alliance  of  reli¬ 
gious  parties]  first  brought  it  up.”  They  argued  that  the  map  was  evidence  of 
American  designs  to  undermine  Pakistan.  “I  told  someone  to  get  me  a  copy  of 
that  map,”  Mengal  said,  grinning. 

Mengal’s  politics  haven’t  gone  unnoticed.  He  and  his  family  are  under 
constant  surveillance  by  the  various  intelligence  agencies,  which  one  local 
journalist  described  as  “practically  ruling  Baluchistan.”  According  to  a  report 
published  last  year  by  the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  Pakistan,  suspected 
nationalist  sympathizers  are  often  picked  up  and  taken  to  “private  torture  cells 
run  by  intelligence  agencies”  where  they  are  “blindfolded  and  handcuffed  and 
tortured  through  various  means,  including  injection  of  unknown  chemicals, 
humiliation  and  stripping.” 

In  April  2006 — Mengal  told  me — agents  working  for  Military  Intelligence 
(MI),  a  wing  of  the  army,  tried  to  kidnap  his  kids.  The  drama  unfolded  over  a 
span  of  two  days,  when  someone  called  Mengal’s  wife  and  the  principal  of  Bay 
View  Academy,  the  school  two  of  his  three  children  attend,  saying  the  kids  had 
been  abducted.  Mengal,  who  was  in  Quetta  at  the  time,  rushed  back  to  his 
Karachi  home.  “Don’t  let  the  kids  leave  the  house,”  he  told  his  wife. 

Two  days  later,  he  took  the  kids  to  school  himself.  On  the  way,  he  noticed 
a  pair  of  Honda  motorcycles,  each  with  a  driver  and  a  passenger,  trailing  be¬ 
hind.  When  he  dropped  his  two  daughters  off  at  Bay  View,  the  motorcycles 
were  still  in  his  rearview  mirror.  He  then  dropped  his  son  off  at  a  different 
school.  Still  there.  They  followed  him  back  to  his  house.  Having  anticipated 
this,  Mengal  had  told  his  bodyguards  to  trail  him  in  a  different  car.  Near 
his  home,  he  ordered  the  bodyguards  to  speed  up  and  trap  the  motorcycles. 
When  they  did,  one  tandem  escaped.  Mengal  and  his  bodyguards  dragged  the 
others  into  his  house.  They  slapped  them  a  few  times,  though  “not  enough  to 
draw  blood.” 

“Who  are  you?  Why  are  you  following  me?”  Mengal  barked. 

The  two  men,  one  in  his  twenties  and  the  other  in  his  early  thirties, 
reached  into  their  wallets  and  produced  their  identification  cards.  They  both 
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wore  a  shalwar  kameez  and  looked,  according  to  Mengal,  “like  any  other  mo¬ 
bile-phone  snatcher,  carjacker,  or  kidnapper.” 

“We  are  from  MI,”  one  replied.  “We  are  on  duty.”  Both  of  them  were  shak¬ 
ing  with  fear. 

“What  duty  do  you  have  trying  to  kidnap  my  children?” 

They  denied  that  they  were  trying  to  kidnap  the  kids  and  said  that  the 
kidnappers  “belonged  to  another  agency.”  Mengal  was  unsatisfied,  so  he  kept 
them  tied  up.  Meanwhile,  the  other  tandem  had  reached  headquarters  and  re¬ 
layed  news  of  their  colleagues’  capture.  Within  half  an  hour,  a  major  from  MI 
showed  up  in  plainclothes.  (“Nobody  in  this  country  wears  a  uniform  besides 
Musharraf,”  Mengal  joked.) 

The  major  demanded  that  Mengal  hand  over  his  guys. 

“Your  men  are  with  me.  I’ll  give  them  to  the  police.” 

When  the  police  arrived  shortly  thereafter  to  claim  the  two  MI  agents, 
they  issued  Mengal  a  notice  saying  that  his  weapons’  licenses  had  been  can¬ 
celed,  effective  immediately.  Mengal  handed  over  two  AK-47S  and  his  personal 
pistol.  But  the  standoff  continued. 

Outside,  police  trucks  surrounded  the  house,  snipers  perched  behind 
walls  and  on  neighboring  roofs,  and  floodlights  illuminated  the  whole  block. 
Buses  blocked  a  major  thoroughfare  that  serves  the  upscale  Defense  Hous¬ 
ing  Authority  neighborhood,  causing  panic  among  unsuspecting  neighbors. 
The  authorities  cut  the  water  supply,  phone  lines,  and  electricity  running  into 
Mengal’s  house. 

The  siege  lasted  more  than  a  week.  No  one  was  allowed  to  enter  or  leave. 
Food  and  water  had  to  be  brought  from  outside;  all  of  it  was  inspected  for 
hidden  weapons  before  being  passed  into  Mengal.  Finally,  several  hundred 
BNP  party  workers  gathered  across  the  street  to  chant,  demonstrate,  and  de¬ 
mand  Mengal’s  release.  They  eventually  rolled  a  water  tanker  through  the 
police  cordon,  and  broke  the  stalemate.  I  was  in  Mengal’s  neighborhood  six 
months  after  the  incident,  and  saw  a  handful  of  policemen  sitting  under  a 
makeshift  lean-to,  pitched  against  a  telephone  pole  at  the  end  of  the  street, 
surveying  the  scene. 

After  Mengal  finished  telling  me  the  story,  he  slowly  shook  his  head  back 
and  forth.  There  is  simply  no  space  for  us  anymore  under  the  umbrella  of 
Pakistan,  he  said.  For  him,  its  become  more  than  Baluchistan’s  resources— 
the  Baluchi  people’s  very  identity  is  at  stake.  “When  your  history  is  denied, 
when  your  culture  is  in  danger,  and  when  your  language  disappears,  how  can 
you  say,  ‘I  have  a  future’?” 

I  asked  what  that  realization  meant  in  terms  of  the  resistance. 

They  say  that  all  is  fair  in  love  and  war,  he  replied.  “When  the  matter 
comes  to  war,  everyone  has  the  right  to  destabilize  the  government.  When 
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will  the  world  see  what  the  Pakistani  regime  has  been  doing  to  us  for  the  last 
sixty  years?  Why  does  the  world  keep  neglecting  our  screams?” 


More  than  a  thousand  years  before  the  creation  of  Pakistan,  the  Baluch 
left  their  Kurdish  brethren  in  the  mountains  of  modern-day  Syria,  Turkey,  Iraq, 
and  Iran,  and  migrated  to  modern-day  Baluchistan.  Today,  like  the  Kurds,  the 
Baluch  are  spread  across  several  countries;  there  are  roughly  5  million  Baluch 
in  Pakistan,  1.5  million  in  Iran,  and  another  million  in  Afghanistan.  Also  like 
the  Kurds,  they  speak  a  language  classified  in  the  Iranian  group  of  Indo-Euro¬ 
pean  languages.  (In  Pakistan,  most  Baluchis  speak  Baluchi,  while  some  speak 
a  Dravidian  language  known  as  Brahui.)  In  each  country,  the  language  bears 
heavy  accretions  of  the  dominant  tongue:  in  Pakistan,  it  is  laced  with  Urdu; 
in  Afghanistan,  with  Dari;  and  in  Iran,  with  Persian.  “Baluchis  are  not  ruling 
anywhere  right  now,  so  even  our  language  is  trampled  on,”  explained  Ghaffar 
Hoth,  the  naib  nazim,  or  deputy  mayor,  of  Gwadar  District. 

The  Baluchi  tribes  fought  among  themselves  for  hundreds  of  years  before 
the  arrival  of  Naseer  Khan  the  Great  (ruled  1749-1794).  Naseer  Khan,  the 
sixth  Khan  of  Kalat,  extended  his  kingdom  over  all  of  the  Baluchi-speaking 
regions  of  modern-day  Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  (In  the  Armed  Forces 
Journal  article,  an  accompanying  map  illustrated  what  a  “Free  Baluchistan” 
would  look  like,  reflecting,  more  or  less,  the  borders  of  Kalat  during  the  time 
of  Naseer  Khan.)  Though  previous  tribal  chiefs  (khans)  had  claimed  singular 
leadership  of  the  Baluchi  people  as  far  back  as  1410,  foreign  invasions  and 
tribal  rivalries  undermined  anything  resembling  a  centralized  nation.  Nas¬ 
eer  Khan  shored  up  his  authority  by  first  raising  an  army  of  30,000  men.  Sir 
Henry  Pottinger,  an  English  spy  who  later  toured  Baluchistan  disguised  as  a 
Tartar  horse-trader,  described  Naseer  Khan  as  being  “a  most  extraordinary 
combination  of  all  the  virtues  attached  to  soldier,  statesmen  and  prince.”  In 
1794,  when  Naseer  Khan  died,  the  Baluch  kingdom  was  at  its  zenith.  But 
the  “Great  Game”  between  Russia  and  England  for  control  of  Central  Asia 
was  about  to  heat  up — and  Baluchistan  covered  one  of  the  most  sought-after 
pieces  of  real  estate  in  the  world. 

By  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  British  Empire  had  become 
obsessed  with  protecting  India,  its  prized  colony,  against  the  rapid  expansion 
of  the  Russian  Empire,  which  was  growing  an  average  of  fifty-five  square  miles 
a  day.  The  British  strategy  for  keeping  the  Russians  at  bay  centered  on  forging 
relationships  with  buffer  states  and  patronizing  vassals  along  India’s  western 
frontier.  Some  relationships  worked  out  better  than  others.  In  1839,  the  Brit¬ 
ish  marched  a  15,000-man  fighting  force  (trailed  by  30,000  wives  and  ser¬ 
vants),  known  as  the  “Army  of  the  Indus,”  into  Afghanistan.  They  occupied  the 
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A  protestor  jumps  over  a  pile  of  tires  after  setting  them  on  fire  to  condemn  the  killing  of  rebel  tribal  chief  NawaD 
Akbar  Bugti,  September  2006  (shakil  adil /  ap). 
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Soldiers  of  Pakistan  army  work  to  retrieve  the  body  of  rebel  Pakistani  tribal  chief  Nawab  Akbar  Bugti  who  was  killed 
in  a  military  raid  on  his  cave  hide-out  (b.  k.  bancash  / ap). 


Baluch  rebel  tribesmen  stand  at  their  posts  in  a  show  of  force  near  Dera  Bugti  (m.  farman  /  ap). 
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Soldier  of  Pakistan's  paramilitary  force,  silhouetted  against  the  newly  built  Cwadar  port  in  February  2007 

(SHAKILADIL/AP) 


A  view  of  the  cranes  at  the  port  of  Gwadar  (shakil  adil  /  ap). 
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Fishing  boats  docked  on  the  beach  of  the  East  Bay  (rafi  nasser) 
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country  with  relative  ease,  but  placed  an  unpopular  monarch  on  the  throne. 
Within  three  years,  resentment  against  the  British  boiled  over.  The  Afghans 
revolted  and  slaughtered  thousands  in  the  streets  of  Kabul.  Sixteen  thousand 
British  men  and  women,  along  with  their  Indian  servants,  fled,  but  only  one, 
a  doctor  named  William  Brydon,  escaped  alive.  After  this  fiasco,  the  Russians 
were  bound  to  capitalize  on  anti-British  sentiments  in  Kabul  and  extend  their 
influence  there,  so  the  British  thought.  Only  one  nation  stood  between  Af¬ 
ghanistan  and  the  western  edge  of  British  India:  Baluchistan. 

In  July  1876,  Sir  Robert  Sandeman,  a  political  officer,  became  the  first 
Englishman  to  visit  the  Khan  of  Kalat  on  official  business.  Ostensibly,  Sande¬ 
man  went  to  help  the  khan  resolve  some  differences  between  feuding  sardars. 
He  was  certainly  fit  for  the  task;  he  had  spent  the  previous  ten  years  as  district 
officer  of  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  a  region  in  Punjab  populated  by  Baluchi  tribes, 
and  he  had  shown  a  penchant  for  dealing  with  the  Baluch.  But  his  negotia¬ 
tions  with  Khodadad  Khan,  who  ruled  Kalat  at  the  time  and  wore  his  hair  in 
long,  curly  tresses  that  fell  to  his  shoulders,  changed  the  complexion  of  Balu¬ 
chistan  forever.  “Khodadad  Khan  was  the  last  sovereign  ruler  of  Baluchistan,” 
said  Noori  Naseer  Khan,  an  eighty-seven-year-old  historian  living  in  Quetta.  It 
remains  unclear  how  the  Englishman  wrestled  such  a  major  concession  out 
of  Khodadad  Khan,  but  shortly  after  their  “negotiations”  ended,  Sandeman 
was  named  the  governor-general  of  Baluchistan.  This  expanded  Britain’s  au¬ 
thority  right  up  to  the  borders  of  Afghanistan  and  Persia.  Added  Noori  Naseer 
Khan,  “When  the  British  people  conquered  India,  they  also  conquered  two 
other  countries:  on  the  east,  Burma;  and  on  the  west,  Baluchistan.” 

The  British  ruled  Baluchistan  for  the  next  seventy  years.  From  early  on, 
they  saw  that  incorporating  the  sardars  would  be  problematic,  so  they  divided 
Baluchistan  into  two  parts.  One  part,  British  Baluchistan,  consisted  of  the 
sensitive  border  areas  with  Afghanistan  and  was  made  up  mostly  of  Pashtuns, 
a  major  ethnic  group  in  present-day  Pakistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  other  part, 
Baluchistan,  consisted  of  the  interior  areas  and  was  governed  through  the  sar¬ 
dars.  In  return,  the  sardars  swore  their  allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  and 
took  total  responsibility  for  their  tribe’s  affairs. 

In  1947,  the  British  began  discussions  on  how  to  divide  the  subcontinent 
following  their  imminent  departure.  In  August,  less  than  ten  days  before  the 
Partition,  the  Viceroy  of  India,  Lord  Louis  Mountbatten,  notified  the  Khan 
of  Kalat  that  only  two  “princely  states,”  out  of  the  more  than  seven  hundred 
scattered  throughout  India  at  the  time,  would  gain  full  independence  follow¬ 
ing  Britain’s  withdrawal.  One  was  Nepal  and  the  other  was  Kalat.  (Burma  had 
already  gained  its  independence  in  1937.)  On  August  11,  1947,  four  days  before 
the  formation  of  Pakistan,  the  Khan  of  Kalat  declared  independence;  the  New 
York  Times  reported  it  the  next  day  with  a  map  showing  the  new  state.  Shortly 
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thereafter,  the  Khan  formed  a  government  in  Kalat  with  two  houses  of  par¬ 
liament,  one  made  of  elected  representatives  and  the  other  made  of  sardars. 
Still,  internal  divisions  continued  to  haunt  Baluchistan.  By  1948,  three  chunks 
of  territory,  traditionally  under  the  sway  of  the  Khan  of  Kalat,  including  the 
Makran  coastal  region,  acceded  to  Pakistan. 

The  accession  of  these  territories  spelled  the  end  of  independent  Baluch¬ 
istan  for  good.  The  loss  of  Makran  isolated  Kalat  from  the  sea  and  forced  the 
Khan  to  eventually  join  Pakistan.  A  political  cartoon  in  March  1948  showed 
the  Khan,  his  arms  and  legs  hacked  off,  but  his  body  still  squirming  around. 

That  month,  the  Khan  of  Kalat  convened  a  “secret  council”  of  seven  people 
that  included  Noori  Naseer  Khan,  who,  as  a  member  of  the  Khan’s  family,  was 
serving  as  governor  at  the  time.  In  the  meeting,  a  group  of  die-hard  nationalists 
tried  to  convince  the  Khan  to  resist  Pakistan’s  advances,  with  force  if  necessary. 
Noori  Naseer  Khan,  who  was  twenty-nine  then,  warned  the  council  that  “the 
Muslims  of  India — Pashtuns,  Bengalis,  Punjabis,  Sindhis,  and  Mohajirs — have 
been  pumped  up  with,  and  are  full  of,  Islam.  In  the  name  of  Pakistan,  they  will 
massacre  all  of  us.  Therefore,  under  duress,  I  accede  to  Pakistan.”  By  the  end  of 
March  1948,  Pakistan  wielded  control  over  all  of  the  Khan’s  territory. 

Though  Pakistan’s  annexation  of  Kalat  remained  a  touchy  subject  for  na¬ 
tionalists,  a  more  bitter  fate  lay  ahead.  In  1953,  Pakistan  Petroleum  Limited 
discovered  natural  gas  in  Sui,  a  town  in  eastern  Baluchistan.  For  most  of 
Pakistan,  the  discovery  was  a  big  boon:  within  ten  years,  residents  in  major 
cities  were  enjoying  gas  stovetops  and  furnaces.  In  Islamabad  today,  gas  is 
even  cheaper  than  electricity.  Meanwhile,  the  gas  flow  only  exacerbated  the 
perception  the  Baluch  felt  about  their  second-class  status.  It  took  thirty-three 
years  before  gas  was  piped  into  Quetta.  “And  that  was  only  because  we  have  a 
big  cantonment  and  the  Command  and  Staff  College  is  in  Quetta,”  said  Akhtar 
Mengal.  To  this  day,  residents  in  Sui  have  no  access  to  piped  gas. 

According  to  Yusuf  Musti  Khan,  a  Baluchi  and  the  secretary  general  of  the 
leftist  National  Workers  Party,  the  Pakistani  government  considers  Baluch¬ 
istan  a  colony  more  than  an  integrated,  federal  unit.  “And  Pakistan’s  geopoliti¬ 
cal  importance  is  only  because  of  Baluchistan’s  geopolitical  importance,”  he 
said.  Besides  the  natural  gas  fields  in  Sui  and  the  port  in  Gwadar,  Islamabad 
is  considering  two  pipelines  that  would  traverse  Baluch  territory.  One,  com¬ 
monly  known  as  TAP,  would  run  from  Turkmenistan  through  Afghanistan 
and  into  Pakistan.  The  other,  referred  to  as  IPI,  would  run  from  Iran  through 
Pakistan  and  into  India.  The  government  contends  that  a  large  percentage  of 
projected  revenues  would  go  toward  paving  roads,  building  schools,  and  deliv¬ 
ering  clean  water  to  the  undeveloped  parts  of  Baluchistan. 

Akhtar  Mengal  doesn’t  believe  a  word  of  it.  “We  will  oppose  all  foreign 
investments  which  can  only  take  away  our  resources  for  the  benefit  of  Islam- 
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abad  or  Punjab,  especially  those  which  can  turn  the  Baluch  into  minority  in 
their  own  province,”  he  explained.  “And  no  one  will  give  any  guarantee  of 
their  security.” 


Last  August,  Pakistani  security  forces  killed  Nawab  Akbar  Khan  Bugti, 
the  seventy-nine-year-old  chief  of  the  Bugti  tribe.  Since  early  2006,  Bugti  had 
been  fighting  the  Pakistani  Army  with  a  private  force  of  5,000  loyal  tribes¬ 
men  in  the  mountains  of  eastern  Baluchistan.  “Bugti  wanted  to  be  a  warlord,” 
a  colonel  in  Quetta,  told  me.  “He  and  the  other  sardars  are  enemies  of  this 
country.” 

But  most  Baluch  didn’t  see  it  that  way.  Bugti  was  an  icon  for  the  national¬ 
ists,  a  man  whose  face,  bearded  and  bespectacled,  had  taken  on  near-mythi¬ 
cal,  Che  Guevara-like  proportions.  He  had  been  a  former  governor  and  chief 
minister  of  Baluchistan.  Moreover,  he  was  an  intellectual  who  often  enter¬ 
tained  guests  with  debates  about  philosophy  and  literature.  He  got  a  kick  out 
of  peddling  myths  to  wide-eyed  foreign  correspondents — such  as  the  one  that 
he  went  to  Oxford  or  that  he  killed  his  first  man  at  age  eleven,  both  of  which 
are  false  but  appear  regularly  in  stories  about  him.  One  journalist  who  braved 
the  dangerous  journey  to  meet  Bugti  in  his  mountain  redoubt  found  him  read¬ 
ing  a  recent  issue  of  The  Economist.  The  day  after  his  death,  the  editor  of  the 
Lahore-based  Daily  Times  wrote,  “A  pall  of  gloom  has  descended  over  Pakistan 
that  will  not  lift  in  a  hurry.  This  is  the  biggest  blunder  committed  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  since  the  execution  of  Zulfikar  Ali  Bhutto.” 

Amanullah  Kanrani,  the  information  secretary  of  Bugti’s  political  party, 
Jamhoori  Watan  Party  (JWP),  told  me  that  the  army  killed  the  only  sardar  who 
was  actually  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  government.  “Nawab  sahib  was  not 
fighting  against  Pakistan,”  Kanrani  said.  “He  wanted  maximum  provincial  au¬ 
tonomy  for  the  satisfaction  of  his  people.” 

I  asked  why  Bugti  needed  a  5,000-man  army  to  do  this. 

“This  armed  force  was  established  to  fight  his  tribal  enemies  and  to  get 
benefits  from  gas  companies  that  would  otherwise  never  stick  to  their  agree¬ 
ments.  Bugti  died  repeating  the  slogan  vasahil,  vasahil,  aur  haq  kamiat  (Coast, 
Resources,  and  Control  for  the  People).  “The  government  has  foisted  itself  on 
this  war,  Kanrani  added,  “We  are  defending  ourselves  and  our  resources.  The 
control  of  the  resources  in  the  gas-rich  districts  of  Dera  Bugti  and  Kohlu,  as 
well  as  Gwadar,  must  be  given  to  the  Baluch  people.” 

Bugti  s  son,  Jamil  Bugti,  told  me  that  his  father’s  death  was  “a  very  clear 
signal  to  everyone  that  Baluchis  should  form  their  own  nation.”  He  said,  “I 
dont  see  any  progress  coming  from  the  Gwadar  port.  Baluchis  will  become 
minorities  in  their  own  land.  After  all  those  megaroads  are  built,  the  Baluch 
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will  still  be  there  with  their  donkey  carts.  This  is  a  business  adventure  of  the 
colonial  power — ‘either  you  submit  or  we  will  treat  you  like  we  treated  Akbar 
Khan  Bugti.’” 

Baluchistan  burned  for  days  after  Bugti’s  death.  Thousands  of  rioters 
spilled  into  the  streets  of  Quetta,  chanting  “Death  to  Pakistan”  and  stomping 
on  portraits  of  Muhammad  Ali  Jinnah,  the  founding  father  of  Pakistan,  who 
is  commonly  known  as  Quaid-i-Azam,  the  Great  Leader.  Hundreds  of  people 
were  arrested  and  several  dozen  died.  Flights  and  rail  service  to  and  from 
Quetta  were  canceled,  and  roads  were  blocked.  In  Gwadar,  protesters  burned 
the  office  of  Pakistan  International  Airlines,  ransacked  the  Pakistan  Muslim 
League  office,  and  torched  a  life-size  effigy  of  Musharraf.  To  heap  disgrace 
on  Musharraf,  demonstrators  soaked  the  effigy’s  crotch  with  water  to  make  it 
look  as  though  he’d  lost  control  of  both  his  country  and  his  bladder. 

Punjabis  became  targets  of  rage.  In  Quetta,  their  shops  were  vandal¬ 
ized  and  they  feared  leaving  their  homes.  Reports  circulated  of  checkpoints, 
manned  by  the  BLA,  where  motorists  were  being  stopped  and  asked  their  eth¬ 
nicity.  A  sure  fate  awaited  those  who  answered  “Punjabi.”  When  I  asked  Akhtar 
Mengal,  whose  hatred  for  the  Pakistani  Army  seems  boundless,  about  the  BLA 
he  quipped,  “Our  BLA  is  an  organization  against  the  PLA— the  Punjab  Libera¬ 
tion  Army.  The  Pakistan  army  is  the  PLA.”  Last  March,  at  a  serene  camping 
spot  beside  an  oasis  an  hour  outside  of  Quetta,  gunmen  shot  and  killed  three 
picnickers  after  finding  out  that  they  were  Punjabis.  In  the  weeks  after  Bugti’s 
death,  two  Punjabi  students  were  shot  in  the  Shehbaz  Town  neighborhood  of 
Quetta  as  they  walked  home  from  school. 

“We  are  fighting  the  Punjabi  establishment,  its  policies,  and  its  terrorism,” 
Mohyeddin  Baluch,  chairman  of  the  Baluch  Students  Organization,  told  me. 
On  the  day  of  Bugti’s  death,  Mohyeddin  issued  a  statement  calling  for  civil  dis¬ 
obedience  across  Baluchistan.  “We  don’t  accept  any  law  of  the  state,”  he  said. 
When  I  asked  him  if  this  meant  he  belonged  to  the  BLA,  he  replied,  “Ideologi¬ 
cally,  we  support  the  insurgents.  But  they  are  struggling  with  their  arms  and 
our  ideology  is  only  political.  Where  we  agree  is  in  our  demand  for  a  free 
Baluch  state.”  The  army  silenced  an  aging  rebel  when  it  killed  Akbar  Khan 
Bugti,  but  in  the  process,  it  may  have  fostered  the  most  militant  generation  of 
Baluch  nationalists  yet. 

Another  unforeseen  result  of  Bugti’s  death  was  the  reemergence  of  the 
Khan  of  Kalat,  whose  role  had  previously  been  marginal.  In  late  September 
and  again  in  early  October,  Aga  Suleiman  Dawood,  the  forty-two-year-old  de¬ 
scended  of  Naseer  Khan  the  Great,  called  forth  all  of  the  Baluchi  sardars  from 
Iran,  Afghanistan,  and  Pakistan.  “We  have  to  sort  out  our  home,”  he  told  me. 
“We  have  been  like  a  herd  of  sheep  without  a  shepherd.”  The  jirgas’  decision 
was  to  present  a  case  before  the  International  Court  of  Justice  in  The  Hague, 
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Netherlands,  explaining  how  Pakistan  robbed  the  Baluch  of  their  own  state. 

“We  were  never  supposed  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  Pakistan,”  Dawood  said 
after  taking  a  drag  on  the  cigarette  he  held  between  his  meaty  fingers.  He 
stressed  that  the  treaty  of  accession  signed  on  March  31,  1948,  between  Mo¬ 
hammad  Ali  Jinnah  and  Ahmed  Yar  Khan,  the  Khan  of  Kalat  and  Dawood’s 
own  grandfather,  stipulated  that  “nothing  in  this  instrument  affects  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  [the  Khan’s]  sovereignty  in  and  over  this  state.”  Said  Dawood,  “We 
are  sitting  on  gold  and  any  time  we  speak  up  and  ask  for  due  compensation, 
we  get  a  bloody  spanking.  We  didn’t  come  to  Pakistan  for  this.  Now  we  need 
to  see  how  strong  the  Baluch  nation  is.  It’s  eyeball  to  eyeball.” 

I  asked  Dawood  which,  out  of  all  of  Baluchistan’s  problems,  worried  him 
the  most. 

He  took  one  final  drag  from  his  cigarette  and  smashed  the  butt  into  an 
ashtray. 

“Gwadar.” 


I  spent  several  hours  at  the  Home  and  Tribal  Affairs  Department  in 
Quetta  one  morning  before  finally  receiving  the  necessary  paperwork  for  my 
trip  to  Gwadar.  Foreign  visitors  require  a  Non-Objection  Certificate,  or  NOC. 
The  NOC  has  two  purposes:  one,  for  the  visitor’s  own  protection  (since  ev¬ 
eryone,  even  the  government,  agrees  that  the  hinterlands  of  Pakistan  can  be 
pretty  dodgy);  and  two,  to  alert  the  intelligence  agencies  that  an  inquisitive 
foreigner  might  be  on  the  way.  The  bottom  of  the  single-page  letter  listed  all 
the  receiving  parties:  the  District  Police  Officer,  Gwadar;  the  Sector  Com¬ 
mander  ISI  (Inter-Services  Intelligence);  the  Sector  Commander,  Military 
Intelligence;  the  Chief  of  Staff,  Headquarters  12  Corps;  the  Joint  Director 
General,  Intelligence  Bureau;  the  DIG  Police  (Special  Branch);  and  the  Per¬ 
sonal  Secretary  to  the  Home  Secretary.  Pretty  serious  lineup. 

The  following  day,  I  left  Quetta  and  flew  to  Karachi,  where  I  met  with  a 
well-dressed  and  slightly  anxious  representative  from  the  Gwadar  Port  Imple¬ 
mentation  Authority  (GPIA).  The  GPIA  is  responsible  for  making  sure  that  the 
port  gets  up  and  running  on  schedule.  I  asked  the  man  what  he  made  of  sug¬ 
gestions  that  Gwadar  could  be  the  “next  Dubai” — the  desert  oasis  of  free  trade 
in  the  United  Arab  Emirates  that  is  tricked  out  with  megamalls,  man-made 
island  resorts,  and  two  indoor  ski  slopes.  He  said  he  hoped  it  would  happen, 
but  cautioned  that  this  will  take  some  time.  Dubai  took  thirty  years — and 
they  had  oil  money  and  no  political  pressure.” 

So  far,  the  bulk  of  Gwadar’s  expenses  have  been  covered  by  China.  Of 
the  $250  million  needed  to  construct  Phase  One  of  the  port,  which  included 
dredging  the  harbor  and  building  the  initial  berths,  Beijing  provided  the  bulk 
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of  it  with  a  $200  million  “soft  loan.”  Six  hundred  Chinese  engineers  moved 
to  Gwadar.  “Their  role  has  been  comprehensive,”  one  Karachi-based  shipping 
magnate  told  me.  The  Chinese  “brought  all  their  own  labor — from  engineers 
to  bathroom  scrubbers.  They  aren’t  even  letting  the  Baluch  sweep  the  floors, 
citing  ‘security  concerns.’”  In  return,  Baluch  nationalists  blame  the  Chinese 
for  cooperating  with  Islamabad’s  “colonialist”  policy  in  Baluchistan.  Over  the 
past  two  years,  the  BLA  has  launched  several  attacks  on  Chinese  workers  in 
Baluchistan,  including  a  massive  car-bombing  in  Gwadar  in  May  2004  that 
killed  three  Chinese  engineers. 

China’s  involvement  in  Gwadar  also  concerns  some  in  the  United  States. 
Once  the  port  is  active,  China’s  economic  profile  will  expand  further  by  its 
improved  access  to  markets  in  the  Middle  East.  Plus,  it  will  provide  the  Chi¬ 
nese  with  a  listening  post  in  the  region  and  give  them  a  naval  presence  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.  In  January  2005,  the  Washington  Times  reported  on  a  document 
sponsored  by  Net  Assessment,  the  Pentagon’s  office  of  future-oriented  strate¬ 
gies,  which  stated  that  China  is  “adopting  a  ‘string  of  pearls’  strategy  of  bases 
and  diplomatic  ties  stretching  from  the  Middle  East  to  southern  China  that 
includes  a  new  naval  base  under  construction  at  the  Pakistani  port  of  Gwadar.” 
The  Times  added  that  “many  Pentagon  analysts  believe  .  .  .  that  China  will  use 
its  power  to  project  force  and  undermine  U.S.  and  regional  security.” 

I  then  asked  the  GPIA  representative  how  “political  pressure”  had  affected 
Gwadar ’s  development  up  until  now. 

“Not  at  all,”  he  said.  “True,  many  things  are  still  lacking.  There  are  no  hos¬ 
pitals,  clinics,  or  schools.  But  people  of  this  area  seem  to  be  very  happy.  The 
price  of  their  land  has  gone  up,  job  opportunities  have  increased,  and  business 
had  gotten  better  for  shopkeepers.  They  know  this  will  be  good  for  them.” 

“Aren’t  the  sardars  telling  them  something  different?” 

At  this  point,  a  naval  officer  entered  the  room  and  joined  the  conversa¬ 
tion.  He  answered  my  question:  “The  locals  want  this  port  very  much.”  Gwa¬ 
dar,  he  added,  is  a  “different  ballgame”  from  the  rest  of  Baluchistan,  because 
the  tribal  system  in  the  coastal  areas  is  weak  and  the  sardars  have  little  power. 
The  officer  narrowed  his  eyes.  “The  trouble  in  Baluchistan  is  because  of  an 
international  dimension.  There  are  outside  hands  helping  the  ‘rebels.’”  Some 
allege  that  the  CIA  and  RAW,  India’s  intelligence  agency,  are  fomenting  the 
insurgency.  “Why  are  these  people  fighting  their  proxy  war  in  my  country?” 


I  traveled  to  Gwadar  by  road  from  Karachi.  The  trip  took  eight  hours  on 
the  recently  paved  Makran  Coastal  Highway.  Soon  after  we  entered  Baluch¬ 
istan,  the  landscape  changed  dramatically,  from  the  banks  of  the  fertile  Indus 
River  Delta  to  desolate  desert  with  an  occasional  palm  tree.  Even  gas  pumps 
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ceased  to  exist;  the  “stations”  consisted  of  55-gallon  drums  stacked  behind  a 
bucket-and-hose  contraption  for  straining  crud  out  of  the  petrol.  Dust  storms 
raced  across  the  flat  expanses  and  covered  the  palm  fronds  in  ash-like  sand. 

As  we  neared  Gwadar,  billboards  appeared  on  either  side  of  the  road.  They 
advertised  neighborhoods  with  names  such  as  Golden  Palms  and  White  Pearl 
City.  One  showed  a  big  arrow  pointing  to  a  desalination  plant.  (Majid  Sohrabi, 
the  nazim,  called  this  “a  lie.  They  aren’t  building  it.  They  are  killing  us  with 
this  disease-filled  water.”)  Another  billboard  pointed  the  way  to  the  new  inter¬ 
national  airport  under  construction. 

None  of  the  advertised  business  centers  or  shopping  malls  was  actually 
there.  Driving  into  Gwadar  made  me  think  we  were  entering  some  anony¬ 
mous  and  long  since  deserted  industrial  wasteland  in  the  former  Soviet  Union, 
perhaps  the  site  of  a  nuclear  test  or  a  chemical  spill.  Giant,  arachnid-looking 
cranes  loomed  on  the  horizon.  Goats  rooted  through  the  piles  of  garbage  lit¬ 
tering  either  side  of  the  road.  On  one  building,  some  graffiti  spelled  out  “BLA .” 
Bleached  from  the  sun  and  battered  by  sandstorms,  the  billboards  made  for  a 
drab  welcome. 


Shakeel  Ahmed  Baluch  is  a  tall  but  unimposing  man  in  his  forties  with 
a  pencil-width  gap  between  his  front  teeth  and  a  soft,  nasally  voice.  He  is  the 
deputy  secretary  general  of  the  National  Party,  the  only  Baluch-based  political 
organization  that  is  neither  fighting  the  government  nor  calling  for  an  inde¬ 
pendent  Baluchistan.  Over  dinner  one  night  at  the  Sadaf  Resort  in  Gwadar, 
he  told  me  that  Pakistan  can  be  a  “very  viable”  nation  and  federation  if  the 
smaller  provinces,  especially  Baluchistan,  are  given  more  autonomy.  But  his 
job  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  by  the  day.  “We  are  trying  to  convince 
our  people  to  be  Pakistanis,  but  the  military’s  actions  are  only  creating  more 
and  more  hatred,”  he  said.  “Islamabad  is  throwing  us  against  a  wall.” 

Half  a  dozen  members  of  the  National  Party,  including  Majid  Sohrabi  and 
Jabbar,  the  former  BSO  activist  from  Sohrabi’s  office,  joined  us  at  the  Sadaf. 
The  older  politicians  spoke  in  loud  voices,  repeating  their  mantra  of  working 
within  the  boundaries  of  Pakistan  to  end  Baluchistan’s  woes;  the  younger  ones 
looked  on,  unconvinced.  “We  believe  in  this  federation,”  Shakeel  told  me  on 
numerous  occasions.  The  tone  of  his  voice  sounded  tired  and  staid;  his  words, 
empty. 

As  the  night  went  on,  I  inched  my  chair  toward  Akram,  a  young,  skinny 
journalist  in  his  early  twenties  with  very  dark  skin,  a  bulbous  nose,  large  lips, 
and  coarse  hair.  He  chewed  on  his  lower  lip  and  looked  bored.  His  features 
are  characteristic  of  Makranis,  those  who  are  native  to  Baluchistan’s  coastal  re¬ 
gion.  He  speaks  Baluchi  and  Urdu  fluently,  and  is  a  citizen  of  Pakistan,  but  he 
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looks  African.  “Originally,  Makranis  were  inhabitants  of  Northern  Africa — Al¬ 
geria,  Libya,  Morocco  and  Tunisia,”  a  longtime  resident  later  explained.  “They 
came  to  this  region  as  slaves.”  (This  claim  is  disputed  by  some.)  Makranis  are 
traditionally  fishermen;  many  living  in  Pakistan  have  brothers  and  sisters  liv¬ 
ing  in  Oman  or  Iran.  That  very  night,  Akram  was  looking  forward  to  the  next- 
day  arrival  of  his  friend  from  Muscat,  the  capital  of  Oman. 

Akram,  talking  below  the  din  of  white  noise  coming  from  the  politicians, 
echoed  the  frustration  and  anger  of  young  Baluchis  everywhere.  I  asked  him 
how  he  reacted  when  he  heard  the  news  of  Akbar  Khan  Bugti’s  death.  “I 
wanted  to  grab  the  government’s  neck,”  he  said.  Soon  after  the  news  broke,  he 
took  his  notebook  and  went  out  into  the  streets  to  cover  the  developing  riots 
for  his  newspaper.  He  stayed  out  all  day,  listening  to  local  firebrands  chant 
down  the  Pakistani  Army  and  watching  buildings  and  tires  smolder  in  clouds 
of  black  smoke.  “But  I  didn’t  actually  take  part  in  any  of  the  vandalism,”  he 
said.  After  three  days  of  riots  and  strikes,  Anti-Terrorism  Task  Force  personnel 
rolled  through  the  streets  in  armored  personnel  carriers.  Akram  said  he  real¬ 
ized  then  that  Baluchistan  “should  be  a  state  separate  from  Pakistan.” 

Shakeel  looked  over  at  me  with  the  sad  expression  of  someone  who’s 
begun  to  accept  his  own  irrelevancy. 


If  you  stand  on  top  of  Koh-i-Batel,  the  hammerhead-shaped  tip  of  Gwadar 
that  juts  out  into  the  Arabian  Sea  and  protects  vessels  anchored  in  the  bay, 
you  can  look  west  and  see  Iran.  Koh-i-Batel,  which  in  Baluchi  means  “small 
fishing  boat  mountain,”  rises  hundreds  of  feet  and  creates  a  plateau,  edged  on 
all  sides  by  steep  cliffs.  If  you  look  east,  you  can  watch  the  port  being  built.  A 
barbed  and  chain-link  fence  surrounds  the  complex,  with  military  checkposts 
stationed  around  the  perimeter.  Inside  the  fence,  trucks  motor  up  and  down 
the  wide,  empty  streets  that  crisscross  the  facility  at  perfect  angles.  At  the 
edge  of  the  water  are  a  handful  of  hulking,  orange  cranes. 

Later,  we  approached  one  checkpost  manned  by  a  posse  of  young  men, 
two  of  them  holding  MP5S,  one  clutching  a  clipboard  with  a  list  of  cleared 
persons,  and  one  gripping  a  thick  pole  that,  when  raised,  allowed  motorists 
to  pass.  None  of  them  were  Baluchis  and  they  weren’t  very  busy:  fewer  than 
twenty  cars  per  day  passed  through  this  particular  checkpost,  with  our  truck 
accounting  for  half  those  instances.  Still,  the  same  handful  of  soldiers  insisted 
on  quizzing  us  each  time.  When  we  passed  through  on  the  last  day  I  was  there 
after  a  series  of  questions,  a  twenty-six-year-old  Baluch  sitting  in  our  back  seat 
snapped:  “Fucking  Punjabis!  Who  are  they  to  ask  me  where  I  am  going?  I  am 
a  Baluch.  This  is  my  city!” 

In  the  harbor  opposite  the  port  side,  a  part  of  the  beach  is  reserved  for 
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shipbuilding.  The  skeletons  of  several  unfinished  ships  were  laid  up  on  the 
dunes;  young  boys  played  cricket  and  soccer  on  the  hard,  wet  sand  closer  to 
the  surf.  Trash  piled  up  all  along  either  side  of  the  road,  like  inflatable  bum¬ 
pers  in  a  bowling  alley.  On  a  small  strip  of  beach,  five  plots  of  well-watered 
and  trashless  grass  were  surrounded  by  a  thigh-high  rope  with  a  sign  attached, 
reminding  pedestrians  that  the  park  is  “women  and  children  only.”  Directly 
behind  the  grassy  patch  were  the  main  offices  of  the  Gwadar  Development 
Authority. 

Inside,  a  city  planner  admitted  that  all  the  trash  posed  some  “environmen¬ 
tal  concerns”  and  that,  “without  a  clean  beach,  you  can’t  build  a  resort.”  (This 
didn’t  deter  him  from  following  this  comment  with  one  comparing  Gwadar 
to  the  exquisite  beach  resorts  on  the  Mediterranean.)  I  asked  him  what  he 
planned  to  do  with  the  fishermen  and  the  shipbuilders  when  the  expected 
millions  of  people  start  arriving.  “The  fishing  harbors  will  be  moved — specific 
locations  have  already  been  appointed  for  them,”  he  said.  “Luckily,  the  fisher¬ 
men  are  happy.” 

But  Shakur,  a  career  fisherman  who  finally  had  to  scrap  his  business  a  year 
ago,  doesn’t  look  happy.  A  slender  man  with  a  dartboard  face  that  suggests  an 
adolescence  spent  battling  acne,  Shakur  said  that  “nobody  likes  the  idea  of 
moving  the  fishermen.  The  market  is  here  in  town.  Why  would  we  want  to 
go  across  the  bay?”  In  the  meantime,  big  fishing  enterprises  from  Karachi  are 
moving  into  local  waters  and  crowding  out  smaller  fishermen.  “Generations 
of  fishermen  are  being  forced  to  sever  their  roots,”  he  said.  “Many  of  us  are 
leaving  to  seek  new  work.” 

Shakur  recently  started  a  construction  business,  but  that,  too,  is  slow. 
What  about  all  projects  coming  to  Gwadar?  “There  are  a  lot  of  projects,  but 
the  contracts  are  being  given  to  outsiders,”  he  said.  So  for  now,  he  takes  any¬ 
thing  he  can  get.  When  we  spoke,  he  was  building  a  playground  and  a  couple 
of  table-tennis  courts  for  a  children’s  park.  In  all,  Shakur  thinks  Gwadar  is  an 
exercise  in  deception.  “We  didn’t  even  know  that  a  ‘master  plan’  existed  for 
Gwadar  until  recently,”  he  said.  “But  Punjabis  have  been  studying  it  for  years, 
so  they  know  the  value  of  the  land  better  than  us.”  People  have  already  earned 
“billions  of  rupees”  in  Gwadar,  Shakur  said.  Few  of  them,  he  added,  were  Bal- 
uch.  They’ve  been  too  busy  waiting  for  the  electricity. 


Later  that  night,  Shakeel  Ahmed  Baluch  and  I  had  one  last  conversa¬ 
tion.  The  lights  flickered  on  and  off,  sometimes  for  a  minute,  sometimes  for 
ten.  The  darkness  accentuated  the  swishing  sound  of  the  waves  in  the  back¬ 
ground. 

“You  know  what  my  favorite  place  is  in  the  world?”  Shakeel  asked. 
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“No.  What?” 

“Daytona  Beach,”  he  said  with  a  big  grin.  He  pantomimed  sipping  an  um¬ 
brella  drink. 

Shakeel  admitted  that  he  faced  a  crisis,  both  as  a  politician  and  a  father: 
how  to  stay  in  touch  with  the  Baluchi  youth.  Jabbar  and  Akram  represent  the 
next  generation  of  National  Party  leaders,  but  their  ideas  about  Baluchistan 
and  its  place  in  Pakistan  are  radically  different  from  his  own.  Meanwhile,  one 
of  his  sons  is  a  member  of  BSO,  whose  politics,  Shakeel  said,  are  “much  more 
extreme  than  mine.” 

Shakeel  guaranteed  that  if  Musharraf  doesn’t  hand  over  greater  autonomy 
to  the  provinces,  “there  won’t  be  any  peace  and  Musharraf  won’t  be  able  to  do 
what  he  wants  to  do  in  Gwadar.”  He  paused  a  moment,  then  added,  “Plus,  the 
National  Party  won’t  be  able  to  control  the  youth.” 

“Do  you  really  believe  that  Baluchistan  has  a  future  in  Pakistan?” 

A  donkey  brayed  loudly  into  the  dark,  swishing  night.  “I  do,  but  time  is 
running  short,”  he  said.  “I  am  afraid  that  if  I  keep  believing  it,  people  will  stop 
listening  to  me.”  □ 
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I.We  Few,  We  Hapless  Few 


Many  a  man  fails  as  an  original  thinker  simply 

because  his  memory  is  too  good. 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Human,  All  Too  Human 

There  comes  a  point  in  many  a  person’s  life  when  things  that  Nietzsche  said 
begin  to  make  good  sense. 

This  is  not  necessarily  a  propitious  sign.  Understanding  or  simply  iden¬ 
tifying  with  Nietzsche  doesn’t  typically  fill  one’s  life  with  joy;  it  can  make  a 
mess  of  one’s  love  life,  make  one  speak  in  intelligent-sounding  but  laceratingly 
depressing  epigrams,  and  give  one  the  urge  to  sign  missives  as  “Dionysus”  or 
“The  Damned.” 

I  recall  the  day  when  I  finally  understood  one  of  Nietzsche’s  statements 
which  had  previously  baffled  me,  one  which  Harold  Bloom  is  fond  of  quot¬ 
ing.  To  wit:  “There  is  always  a  kind  of  contempt  in  the  act  of  speaking.”  What 
happened  was,  I  was  talking  one  evening  to  a  co-worker  about  the  war  in  Iraq 
and,  after  explaining  why  I  think  we  should  get  out  of  there  fast,  he  suggested 
the  following:  “We  should  just  nuke  the  whole  goddamn  country.  What’s  Iraq? 
Desert.  We  nuke  the  whole  goddamn  country  and  turn  the  desert  to  glass.  Then 
our  troops  just  have  to  look  down  and  find  the  oil.  Easy.  It’s  all  about  easy  ex¬ 
traction.”1  Then  he  laughed  and  slapped  my  back  in  solidarity.  That  laugh,  I 
thought,  is  the  sound  of  hope  losing  its  feathers. 

Times  such  as  these,  I  like  to  play  a  little  existential  game  with  myself,  one 
that  I  think  Nietzsche  would  appreciate.  The  idea  is  to  see  if  I  can  “will  myself 
dead,”  to,  say,  conjure  up  a  myocardial  infarction  or  a  brain  aneurysm  by  an 
act  of  sheer  concentrated  will.  It  never  works.  Instead  of  unbecoming  I  usu¬ 
ally  end  up  nodding,  renouncing  articulation  for  gesticulation  (my  co-workers 
always  accept  the  gracious  indefiniteness  of  the  nod).  Soon  the  talk  turns  to 
women  anyway  (we’re  usually  in  a  bar),  which  amounts  to  the  only  esoteric 
art  most  of  my  colleagues  are  interested  in  pursuing. 


1  After  repeating  this  anecdote  to  a  friend  in  the  States,  he  informed  that  this  same  idea  was  also  postulated  by 
Howard  Stern.  Co  figure. 
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That  bit  from  Nietzsche  quoted  above  (appropriately  enough  from  Human,  All 
Too  Human )  has  sighed  and  moaned  about  in  my  mind  like  an  insistent,  un¬ 
fortunate  mantra  for  four  years  now,  years  during  which,  not  coincidentally,  I 
have  had  a  modicum  of  small-press  literary  success.  As  a  writer  of  poetry  and 
the  occasional  essay  (read  anachronism  and  anathema  to  the  God  of  Economic 
Utility  or,  simply,  Secular  Humanist),  I  am  constantly  trying  to  come  up  with,  if 
not  an  original  idea,  then  at  least  an  original  rendering  of  one.  But  this  pursuit 
is  a  difficult  and  quixotic  one,  since  poetry  and  essays  (and,  outside  of  cer¬ 
tain  genres,  most  fiction)  now  fall  under  the  canopy  of  “specialist”  reader-  and 
authorship,  and  the  hundreds  of  literary  journals  and  magazines  that  pub¬ 
lish  such  esoterica  are  read  by  a  small,  select  few.  And  we  few,  we  hapless 
few  readers  are  also,  more  often  than  not,  the  authors.  Thus,  not  only  are  we 
readers  and  writers  oftentimes  taking  out  one  another’s  laundry,  but  also  we 
periodically  end  up,  as  it  were,  wearing  one  another’s  pants.  Sometimes  we 
do  this  unconsciously  (which  we  politely  euphemize  as  Influence:  a  laudable 
thing  denoting  wide  reading  and  artistic  ecumenicalism),  and  sometimes  cal- 
culatingly  (which  we  call  Plagiarism:  the  redheaded  stepchild  of  literature,  the 
specter  that  haunts  high-school  compositions,  the  cancer  that  parasites  the 
bowels  of  literary  veritas  whilst  making  many  an  author’s — and  virtually  every 
rapper’s — career2).  And  then  there’s  the  sticky  phenomenon  of  “subconscious 
plagiarism,”  of  which  we’re  all  guilty  (by  virtue  of  being  human),  and  of  which 
George  Harrison  is,  in  many  ways,  the  poster  boy. 


II.  A  Somewhat  Contemporary  Example  of  Subconscious  Plagiarism: 
Angry  Lawyers  Attempt  to  Take  a  Bite  out  of  Apple  Records  and 
George  Harrison's  Ethos 

Wah-wah  /  You've  given  me  your  wah-wah 
— George  Harrison,  "Wah-Wah"  from  All  Things  Must  Pass 

One  of  the  most  famous  cases  of  contemporary  subconscious  plagiarism 
doesn’t  involve  a  “writer”  in  the  strictest  sense,  but  a  Beatle.  The  late  and  great 
George  Harrison  (“the  quiet  one,”  my  favorite)  was  sued  in  1971  for  copyright 
infringement  for  what  Harrison  later  dubbed  “subconscious  plagiarism.”  To 
make  an  over-twenty-year  case  short,  various  fellows  in  designer  suits  and  (we 


£  See  Sean  Puffy  Combs,  a.k.a.  Puff  Daddy  a.k.a.  P.  Diddy  a.k.a.  Diddy,  or  Kanye  West  (in  the  hip-hop  world,  Plagia¬ 
rism  is  referred  to  as  sampling,  and  is  somehow  confused  with  creativity). 
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can  safely  assume)  unfortunate  seventies  hair  accused  Harrison  of  plagiariz¬ 
ing  the  Chiffons’  1963  hit  “He’s  So  Fine,”3  maintaining  that  Harrison’s  song 
“My  Sweet  Lord,”  from  his  album  All  Things  Must  Pass  (1970),  was  effectively 
the  same  song.  Ultimately  musicologists  on  the  prosecution’s  payroll  found 
that  “He’s  So  Fine”  consisted  of  two  basic  musical  “phrases”  (motif  “a”  and 
motif  “b”),  the  former  consisting  of  four  repetitions  of  the  notes  G-E-D  and 
the  latter  of  G-A-C-A-C,  and  then  found  that  “My  Sweet  Lord”  shared  the 
same  harmonic  genetic  code.  Harrison  paid  a  lot  of  money  to  the  suits;  the 
case  was  retried,  and  so  on  until  the  nineties.  He  finally  resolved  the  matter 
by  buying  the  rights  to  “He’s  So  Fine.” 

But  the  fascinating  thing  for  me  was  Harrison’s  defense.  In  effect,  he 
claimed  that  no  one  should  be  penalized  for  subconscious  plagiarism  because 
such  regrettable  mishaps  do  not  involve  any  deliberation  or  premeditation. 
Read  (in  a  Liverpudlian  accent):  “You  gits  can’t  sue  me  for  the  conscious  out¬ 
put  of  my  subconscious  mind.  Hare  Krishna,  Krishna  Krishna.”  Had  his  judge 
been  Carl  Jung,  Harrison’s  argument  might  have  had  a  chance  but,  as  Charles 
Baxter  wrote,  “Fuck  and  alas.” 

It  occurs  to  me  now  that  Harrison  could  have  saved  a  little  face  and 
avoided  the  whole  Freudian  angle  had  he  invoked  the  words  attributed  to  his 
former  bandmate  John  Lennon  for  his  defense:  “There’s  only  so  many  notes, 
you  know  .  .  .” 

I  take  no  small  amount  of  solace  in  Harrison’s  defense,  however,  as  I  know 
that  there  must  be  several  of  my  former  students  out  there  who  have  sat  in 
university  literature  classes  and  thought,  “Hey,  that’s  what  Mr.  Campbell  used 
to  say — only  it  wasn’t  Erik  Campbell,  it  was  Joseph  Campbell.  In  1945.” 

The  Nietzsche  quotation  above  should  perhaps  be  modified  to  read  thus: 
“Many  a  man  fails  as  an  original  thinker  simply  because  his  memory — includ¬ 
ing  his  subconscious  memory — is  too  good.”4 


III.  Abstractions  That  Society  Gives  a  Damn  About 

But  of  what  significance  is  Plagiarism  to  the  world  at  large?  Does  our  modern 
cut-and-paste  and  context-phobic  society  actually  give  a  damn?  As  with  all 


3  Doo-lang  doo-lang  doo-lang  . . . 

4  Perhaps  because  of  the  "My  Sweet  Lord"  case,  John  Fogerty,  formerly  of  Creedance  Clearwater  Revival  (CCR), 
was  sued  in  the  1980s  for — get  this — copyright  infringement  for  plagiarizing  himself.  His  old  record  label,  Fantasy 
Records,  sued  Fogarty  on  the  grounds  that  his  solo  song  “The  Old  Man  Down  the  Road"  was  too  close  a  musical 
cousin  to  CCR's  “Run  Through  the  Jungle."  Fogarty  won  the  case  (spending  approximately  $400,000  in  legal  fees), 
and  played  his  guitar  on  the  witness  stand  to  prove  the  songs  were  distinctly  dissimilar.  Talk  about  a  kick-ass  jury 
duty  assignment. 
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such  philosophical  questions  of  valuation,  I  turned  to  Google,  the  King  Solo¬ 
mon  of  the  twenty-first  century,  for  the  answer. 

For  my  scientific  inquiry  I  decided  to  gauge  Plagiarism’s  import  by  placing 
it  alongside  the  abstractions  Life,  Death,  Happiness,  Sadness,  Originality,  and 
the  Fox  hit  tv  series  The  O.C.5 1  figured  that  for  society  to  demonstrably  give  a 
damn  about  one  of  these  abstractions  it  would  need  to  have  at  least  three  mil¬ 
lion  hits.  The  results  are  as  follows: 


ABSTRACTIONS  THAT  SOCIETY  GIVES  A  DAMN  ABOUT 

Abstraction 

Number  of  Hits  on  Google  (as  of  9/23/05) 

Life 

540,000,000 

Death 

110,000,000 

Happiness 

12,100,000 

Sadness 

4,550,000 

Originality 

4,280,000 

Plagiarism 

3,320,000 

The  O.C. 

770,000 

It  turns  out  that  the  “Abstractions  That  Society  Gives  a  Damn  About” 
breakdown  yields  very  few  surprises  other  than,  perhaps,  apodictic  proof  that 
I  have  far  too  much  time  on  my  hands.  Still,  there  are  over  3  million  sites  for 
Plagiarism,  which  means  it’s  a  viable  and  important  subject  for  inquiry,  less 
important  than  Life,  but  more  important  than  Fox’s  hit  tv  series  The  O.C. 

I’m  pleased  with  the  results;  were  they  reversed  I  suspect  I’d  be  trying  to 
will  myself  dead. 


IV.  Teaching  Zoltan  a  Lesson 

Mrs.  Wilkerson  decided  to  teach  Zoltan  a  lesson.  She  had  him  write,  “I  STOLE 
PROPERTY  FROM  KILGORE  TROUT,"  on  the  blackboard  while  the  class  watched. 
Then,  for  the  next  week,  she  made  him  wear  a  shirt  cardboard  with  the  letter  P 
on  it,  hung  on  his  chest  from  around  his  neck,  whenever  he  was  in  her  classroom. 
She  could  get  the  piss  sued  out  of  her  for  doing  that  to  a  student  nowadays. 

— Kurt  Vonnegut,  Timequake 


5  Note:  to  preserve  the  socioscientific  integrity  of  this  inquiry,  I  entered  “The  O.C.,  FOX"  for  my  search. 
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Most  of  my  Google  results  for  Plagiarism  dealt  with  academic  plagiarism  on 
the  high-school  and  undergraduate  level.  This  is  because  many  young  students 
are  sneaky.  And  lazy.  And  on  drugs.  Sneaky,  lazy,  young  people  on  drugs  don’t 
make  for  original,  successful  scholars.  Poets?  Perhaps  (see  Shelley,  Byron, 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay,  Robert  Lowell,  every  single  Beat  poet,  Edgar  Allan  Poe, 
Charles  Bukowski,  and  possibly  Rod  McKuen6). 

When  I  was  teaching  high-school  English  the  question  of  Plagiarism  (and 
rarely  the  question  of  Influence)  came  up  time  and  time  again.  For  me,  the 
amazing  thing  about  the  question  was  the  multiplicity  of  answers  that  many 
students  received  from  various  teachers,  my  favorite  of  which  was  espoused 
by  a  notoriously  incompetent  and  strident  middle-school  English  teacher  who 
had  previously  taught  many  of  my  students.  Her  definition  of  Plagiarism  was, 
as  I  understood  it,  when  a  writer  copies  more  than  six  words  in  a  row  without 
author  ascription.  There  are  many  flaws  with  this  definition  apart  from  the 
obvious — that  it’s  just  plain  stupid.  Using  this  definition,  I  could  have  started 
this  essay  with:  “Call  me  Ishmael”  or  “A  spectre  is  haunting  Europe”  or  “Mar- 
ley  was  dead:  to  begin  with,”  claiming  them  as  my  own. 

Of  course,  in  this  “peek-a-boo  world”  (to  use  Neil  Postman’s  phrase)  of 
instant-everything  and  correspondingly  dwindling  attention  spans  that  make 
my  cat  look  contemplative,  most  teachers  are  principally  concerned  with  what 
I’ll  call  Hard  Plagiarism  (HP) — line-by-line  copying  without  attribution.  Con¬ 
sequently,  teachers  Google  incongruously  melodious  extracts  from  suspected 
students’  papers,  find  that  the  words  are  ripped  verbatim  from  an  old  Helen 
Vendler  lecture,  and  subsequently  let  slip  the  hounds  of  comeuppance  in  the 
form  of  public  embarrassment,  failing  grades,  and  phone  calls  home. 

And  what  of  Soft  Plagiarism  (SP),  pilfering  another’s  ideas ?  Teachers 
don’t  have  to  worry  overmuch  about  SP,  largely — if  not  exclusively — because 
in  order  to  borrow  and  slightly  modify  or  paraphrase  an  idea,  a  student  first 
has  to  engage  in  an  act  of  reading,  which  is  bound  to  get  in  the  way  of  instant¬ 
messaging  inanities  to  friends,  popping  Ritalin  like  Milk  Duds,  and  watching 
The  O.C. 

There  are,  however,  always  a  few  students  who  ask  about  the  nature 
of  ideas  and  their  origins  and  argue  in  an  inchoate  but  sincere  fashion  that 
knowledge  is  inherently  derivative  and  communal,  and  consequently  they 
would  have  to  cite  every  statement  made  in  their  composition — nay,  would 
have  to  cite  every  thought  they  have  ever  had — to  avoid  SP,  and  would  there¬ 
fore  be  subject  to  an  infinite  regression.  In  higher  academic  circles  we  would 
call  such  students  promising  “epistemologists”  (i.e.,  those  who  study  how  one 
knows),  but  we  are  more  likely  to  think  of  such  students  as  “pains  in  the  ass” 


6  This  conjecture,  to  my  mind,  helps  to  explain  Listen  to  the  Warm. 
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(i.e.,  annoying  people  who  cause  emotional  stress).  Teachers,  realizing  the 
daunting  significance  of  these  impossible,  or,  at  least,  exhausting  questions, 
end  up  supplying  rather  insufficient  answers  to  these  pains  in  the  ass,  such 
as  that  of  the  aforementioned  middle-school  teacher.  We  teachers  know  that 
we’ve  never  had  a  truly  original  idea — and  most  of  us  are  fearful  that  we  have 
heretofore  even  plagiarized  our  emotions. 

So  just  call  us  Ishmaels.  Our  ideas,  like  Marley,  were  dead  to  begin  with. 


V.  Confession  the  First:  The  Anxiety  of  Influence 

(the  Author  Accidentally  Commits  HP);  or,  Why  I  Give  a  Damn 

And  the  gods,  I  have  to  believe,  are  perverse  and  ubiquitous,  though  no 

doubt  more  likely  to  visit  those  of  us  who  habitually  try  to  reach  to  them. 

— Stephen  Dunn,  “The  Poet  as  Teacher" from  Walking  Light 

I  admire  a  great  gaggle  of  contemporary  poets  whom  I  regard  as  a  veritable 
pantheon  of  secular  gods,  but  Stephen  Dunn  is  my  favorite  living  poet,  my 
high  priest  of  vertically  rendered  experience.  I  love  his  work  so  much  that  it 
seems  that  he  should  be  dead.  You  understand.  I  often  think  (lifting  a  sen¬ 
timent  from  Robert  Musil)  that  if  the  Muses  of  Contemporary  Verse  could 
dream  collectively,  they  would  dream  up  Stephen  Dunn.  Put  in  popular  cul¬ 
ture  terms,  were  I  Sean  “Puffy”  Combs  a.k.a.  Puff  Daddy  a.k.a.  P.  Diddy  a.k.a. 
Diddy,  Stephen  Dunn  would  be  my  Christopher  Wallace  a.k.a.  Biggie  Smalls 
a.k.a.  Notorious  B.I.G. 

I’m  quite  comfortable  with  citing  my  inspirations  for  aspiration,  with 
imitating  and  trying  to  rise  to  the  occasion  of  my  literary  and  artistic  heroes. 
Were  I  ever  to  write  a  novel,  I  would  attempt  to  write  one  that  Nabokov  would 
have  approved  of.  Were  I  in  a  rock  band,  I  would  try  to  sound  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  like  the  Replacements.  Were  I  a  better,  more  moral,  and  less  materialistic 
human  being,  I’d  like  to  live  a  life  like  Thoreau’s.  Since  I  attempt  and  some¬ 
times  succeed  at  writing  poetry,  I  judge  my  poems  on  what  I  like  to  call  “the 
Stephen  Dunnometer.” 

Writer  Nicholas  Delbanco,  in  his  essay  “In  Praise  of  Imitation,”  explained 
the  trouble  with  this  medley  of  inspirations  (using  sexy  diction  and,  I  think, 
rifling  off  of  T.  S.  Eliot’s  “Ash  Wednesday”  in  the  first  sentence  quoted): 


All  writers  are  promiscuous;  we  fall  in  love  repeatedly— desiring  this  one’s 
knowledge  of  the  world,  that  one’s  way  with  character.  .  .  .  [W]e  study  with 
practitioners  we  never  get  to  meet.  So  what  passes  for  originality — a  voice  the 
reader  can  identify  and  an  inflection  he  can  recognize — is  likely  to  come  from 
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a  chorus  of  the  young  writer’s  influential  because  admired  predecessors:  bor¬ 
rowings  too  numerous  to  name.7 

Damn  straight.  This  is  why  authors,  especially  young  authors,  often  feel  like 
a  literary  version  of  that  famous  poly-personality,  Sybil.  Were  crazy  with  well- 
wrought  voices  and  beautifully  rendered  images  adumbrating  about  our  heads. 
We  don’t  know  with  certainty  where  we  end  and  Delbanco’s  disembodied 
practitioners  begin. 

One  evening  about  one  year  ago,  Stephen  Dunn,  my  cat,  and  a  dead  baby 
gecko  had  me  convinced  that  I  was  a  really  good  writer. 

I  was  in  the  upstairs  bathroom  shaving  and  I  noticed  my  cat,  King,  had 
captured  a  baby  gecko  near  the  bathroom  scale.8 1  am  normally  in  the  habit 
of  rescuing  the  geckos  from  King  by  gently  catching  them  in  tissue  paper  as 
my  wife  yells,  “Hurry!  Jesus  Christ,  hurry!”  and  setting  them  free  out  the  back 
balcony — but  in  this  case  I  was  too  late.  The  gecko  was  lying  there  belly-up  in 
front  of  King  with  a  clear  case  of  dead,  looking  so  fetuslike  and  human  that, 
after  disposing  of  the  body,  I  wrote  the  lines  of  what  would  later  become  the 
last  section  of  a  poem  entitled  “Cat,  Man,  God”: 

The  gecko  had  defensively  dropped  its  tail, 

Which  persisted  to  writhe  just  north  of  its  head 
Like  something  forgotten, 

Like  rootless  punctuation 
For  an  idea  that  came 
Too  suddenly  or  too  late. 

I  had  the  skeleton  of  the  poem  written  in  about  two  hours,  but  I  sensed 
that  I  needed  to  better  cinch  up  the  theme  of  what  we  anthropomorphize  and 
why.  I  then  vaguely  remembered  something  I  had  written  about  my  cat  and 
God,  and  so  began  thumbing  through  a  blue  notebook  in  which  I  jot  down 
random  thoughts.  And  there  it  was,  the  perfect  ending,  scrawled  almost  illeg¬ 
ibly  in  the  corner  of  a  page  (under  the  lines  I  had  written  “consider”): 

Our  cats  like  God 
Have  never  spoken 
A  word  that  wasn’t  ours. 


7  From  Harper's,  July  2002. 

8 1  live  on  the  island  of  Papua,  Indonesia,  where  geckos  are  as  common  as  houseflies. 
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Brilliant,  I  thought.  I’m  so  shamelessly  brilliant.  (Indeed,  one  of  the  greatest 
things  about  writing  is  when  the  words  and  ideas  somehow  meet  and  begin 
waltzing  about  the  page  with  seamless,  symbiotic  affinity.  It’s  one  of  the  best 
ways  to  feel  like  a  bona  fide  genius  without  the  assistance  of  drugs.) 

My  Dunnometer  was  off  the  charts.  If  I  just  sit  still  long  enough,  I  thought, 
the  Ruth  Lilly  Prize  will  hit  me  in  the  face.9 

And  then,  of  course,  I  began  to  worry.  Normally  poems  come  to  me  very 
slowly.  Unlike,  say,  Stephen  Dobyns,  I  am  the  antithesis  of  prolificacy.  “Cat, 
Man,  God”  came  too  quickly,  and  I  knew  that  its  composition  was  heavily 
expedited  and  inspired  by  the  strength  of  its  “found”  last  line.  And  that  enig¬ 
matic  “consider”  had  me  concernedly  considering. 

So  I  went  through  my  Stephen  Dunn  collection  (the  most  likely  source  of 
my  possible  pilfering)  wondering  if  I  had  and  hoping  I  hadn’t  lifted  the  line 
from  his  work.  I  spent  all  evening  reading  and  found  this,  from  Local  Visita¬ 
tions  (2003):  “God  knows  nothing  we  don’t  know.  /  We  gave  him  every  word 
he  ever  said.”  And  then  this,  from  The  Insistence  of  Beauty  (2004):  “It  can’t,  / 
alone,  be  fully  what  it  is.  I’ve  /  given  it  every  one  of  its  thoughts.” 

So  I  became  convinced  of  two  things:  (1)  that  Dunn  occasionally  repeats 
himself,  which  is  his  right,  and  (2)  that  I  was  guilty  of  Influence,  not  Plagia¬ 
rism.  I  had  taken  a  sentiment  and  made  it  my  own,  “pure  and  complicated”;10 
it  was  no  “My  Sweet  Lord.”  At  the  most,  I  surmised,  I  was  answerable  to  SP;  I 
had  obviously  been  colored  by  Dunn’s  idea,  but  my  rendering  was  a  riffing,  not 
a  ripping  off.  I  spent  another  few  days  on  the  poem  and  submitted  it  to  several 
journals. 

Two  weeks  after  mailing  out  the  poem,  I  had  an  essay  accepted  by  a  very 
good  journal.  I  was  feeling  good  about  myself  and  decided  to  celebrate  by  re¬ 
reading  Dunn’s  Loosestrife  (1996).* 11  Toward  the  end  of  the  book  I  suddenly 
went  cold.  I  suspect  that,  had  my  bladder  been  full,  I  would  have  wet  myself, 
in  which  case  (to  paraphrase  James  Joyce)  I  would  have  gone  warm,  and  then 
cold.  In  the  poem  “Parameters”  I  discovered  this  line,  which  I  had  somehow 
previously  missed:  “Our  cats  like  God  have  never  spoken  /  a  word  that  wasn’t 
ours.  The  only  difference  between  “my”  line  and  Dunn’s  was  the  enjambment. 
I  had  decidedly,  yet  unknowingly,  committed  HP.  I  was  too  shocked  to  try  to 
will  myself  dead. 

I  then  recalled  that  I  had  submitted  the  poem  to  several  journals.  I  de¬ 
bated  writing  them  all  and  letting  them  know  what  I  had  done  to  Dunn,  but 
didn  t.  I  couldn  t  stand  the  thought  of  an  editor  reading  my  apology  and  then 


9  The  Ruth  Lilly  Prize  is  a  $100,000  cash  prize  from  Poetry  magazine. 

10  Stolen  from  J.  D.  Salinger  (I  think  from  Franny  and Zooey). 

11  This  is  because  I  am  somewhat  nerdy. 
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saying  to  his  or  her  staff,  “Well,  he  ripped  off  some  Dunn.  Says  it  was  some 
form  of  ‘subconscious  plagiarism’  and  then  mentions  George  Harrison  for 
some  reason.  Tell  you  what — let’s  just  fold  his  other  poems  into  small  squares 
and  use  them  as  coasters.  Agreed?” 

In  the  end,  my  poem  was  thankfully  rejected  by  all,  and  my  public  ethos, 
such  as  it  is,  remained  intact.  I  learned  many  things  from  this  potentially  di¬ 
sastrous  affair,  not  the  least  of  which  being  to  take  notes  more  carefully  and 
not  read  so  damn  much  Stephen  Dunn. 

One  of  the  beginning  epigraphs  to  Loosestrife  is  a  quotation  from  William 
Gass:  “Every  philosophical  catastrophe  is  a  literary  opportunity.”  So  I  took 
Dunn’s  line  and  made  it  an  epigraph  to  my  poem.  It  was  a  good  line;  I  didn’t 
want  to  surrender  it  entirely.  I  still  felt  it  was  somehow  mine;  I  had,  after  all, 
agonized  over  it. 

And  there  are  only  so  many  notes. 


VI.  How  Plagiarism  Is  like  Adolescent  Sex 

The  poem  below  had  two  therapeutic  purposes  for  me  when  I  wrote  it:  (1)  to 
ameliorate  some  of  my  fear  of  Plagiarism  and  (2)  to  give  myself  a  bit  of  a  pep 
talk  after  receiving  so  many  rejection  slips  during  2002: 

Poet  and  Audience12 

I 

The  Argument: 

You  Wondered  Why  You  Weren’t  Published 

It’s  because  the  postman  has  opened 
All  your  submissions  and  kept  them, 

Tucked  your  words,  as  it  were, 

Under  his  proverbial,  federal  wing. 

And  just  so  you  know, 

Your  love  poems  work. 

He  reads  them  to  his  wife  in  bed 
Before  what  has  recently  become 
Most  lyrical  sex;  he  even  adds 


12  First  published  in  RATTLE  #22. 
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A  few  verbs  here  and  there 
For  the  sake  of  flow. 

II 

The  Consolation 

But  you’ll  be  pleased  to  know 
He  generally  leaves  your 
Enjambment  alone, 

And  understands  well 
The  way  irony  goes; 

A  fulcrum  for  your  failure 
And  his  formally  elegiac  evenings, 

Which  he  now  has  the  diction 
And  courage  to  call  epiphanic. 

His  only  regret 
Is  that  you  ain’t 
More  prolific. 

That’s  how  things  go  for  the  plagiarized.  The  plagiarizer  always  seems,  to  the 
plagiarized,  to  be  having  one  hell  of  a  time  with  the  work — in  a  bizarre  way,  to 
be  getting  more  out  of  authorship  than  the  legitimate  author.  This  conscious 
act  of  appropriation  is  akin  to  adolescent  sex — strangely  taboo  and  intoxicat¬ 
ing,  only  with  the  heady  threat  and  inebriating  thrill  of  the  author  (the  prover¬ 
bial  parents)  arriving  home  early  from  dinner. 

Or  maybe  it’s  not  so  sexy. 


VII.  A  Contemporary  Example  of  HP;  Neal  Bowers  Becomes 
an  Inspiration  to  a  Real  "Pain  in  the  Ass" 

The  accomplished  poet,  novelist,  and  teacher  Neal  Bowers  woke  up  one  morn¬ 
ing  to  find  himself  a  victim  of  one  of  the  worst  cases  of  lyrical  larceny  an  au¬ 
thor  can  be  subject  to.  Bowers’s  1997  book,  Words  for  the  Taking:  The  Hunt  for 
a  Plagiarist,  chronicles  his  story  of  tracking  down  this  plagiarist  (read  this  poor 
sack  of  shit  or  TPSoS ),  David  Sumner,  a.k.a.  David  Jones,  who  was  passing  off 
Bowers’s  poems  as  his  own. 

Bowers  s  account  of  his  hunt  for  TPSoS  is  an  Ahab-like  odyssey  of  strange 
and  stranger  unearthings  of  poetic  purloining.  Put  simply,  Bowers  discovers 
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that  poems  he  has  published  in  time-honored  literary  journals  such  as  Po¬ 
etry  are  appearing  all  over  hell’s  literary  half  acre  in  obscure  literary  journals. 
What’s  more,  Bowers  discovers  that  his  poems,  apart  from  having  a  new  au¬ 
thor  ascribed  to  them,  also  sported  different  titles,  usually  had  different  first 
lines,  and  often  had  lines  slightly  changed.  Two  things  were  evident  to  Bowers 
after  discovering  this  typographical  ventriloquism:  (x)  He  really  got  screwed, 
and  (2)  TPSoS,  apart  from  sharing  a  foppish  Monkee’s  name,  had  some  seri¬ 
ous  cojones. 

TPSoS  ended  up  being  an  ex-con,  an  ex-school  teacher,  and  an  ex-child 
molester.13  He  also  turned  out  to  be  the  epitome  of  a  certain  type  of  plagiarist 
that  Tobias  Wolff  speaks  about  in  an  interview  published  in  The  Missouri  Re¬ 
view.  According  to  Wolff: 

It’s  often  a  very  good,  passionate  reader  who  plagiarizes  .  .  .  — someone  whose 
connection  with  a  given  work  becomes  so  powerful  that  his  sense  of  it  being 
“his”  story — a  feeling  every  writer  wants  to  create  in  the  reader — allows  him 
to  forget  that  he  did  not,  in  fact,  create  the  story.  .  .  .  You  might  then  convince 
yourself  that  the  plagiarism  you’re  committing  is  actually  personal  revelation. 

It  can  even  seem  an  act  of  honest  confession.14 

Of  course,  there  have  supposedly  been  cases  of  children  who  convince  them¬ 
selves  that  they  can  fly  upon  donning  a  Superman  costume,  which  is  why 
some  Superman  costumes  come  with  the  greatest  disclaimer  in  history:  the 
WEARING  OF  THIS  GARMENT  DOES  NOT  ENABLE  YOU  TO  FLY.15 


VIII.  The  Angry,  Potential  Versifier  and  Why  My  Dreams 
Would  Bore  Freud  Stupid 

Back  when  I  was  teaching  I  had  a  contentious  meeting  with  a  parent  whose 
daughter  was  getting  a  low  B  in  my  class.  The  mother  was  unhappy  about 
her  daughter’s  grade,  was  consequently  on  the  precipice  of  a  psychotic  break, 
and  wanted  her  daughter  to  (1)  see  a  psychiatrist  and  get  good  and  medicated 
and  (2)  switch  to  a  less  demanding  teacher.  The  meeting  went  from  bad  to 
worse,  and,  having  recognized  the  futility  of  my  presence,  the  fatuousness  of 
the  mother,  and  the  scarcity  of  polite  options  at  my  disposal,  I  picked  up  my 


13  TPSoS  is  now  also  an  “ex-poet,"  as  Bowers  discovered  that  TPSoS,  tired  with  poetry,  has  graduated  to  plagiarizing 
short  stories;  this  is  because  even  plagiarizers  have  ambition. 

14  From  the  Missouri  Review,  vol.  26,  no.  3. 

15  This  costume  warning  may  be  an  urban  myth,  but  I'm  simply  compelled  to  believe  in  it.  I  also  believe  in  Sasquatch. 
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briefcase  and  began  to  leave  the  room.  With  my  hand  on  the  doorknob  I  heard 
the  woman  say:  “Don’t  you  dare  briefcase  away  from  me.” 

This  line  stopped  me  at  the  door.  What  a  great,  ambitious  verb:  briefcase. 
How  fitting  and  emotive.  What  precise,  laudable,  and  audacious  diction! 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  that  I  was  certain  that  that  word  was  com¬ 
pletely  original,  that  the  mother  conjured  it  from  no  source  other  than  her 
anger.16 

Could  it  possibly  be,  I  wondered,  that  the  most  original  speaker  is  the 
least  well  read  (and  vice  versa)?  If  this  parent  were  chronically  pissed-off  and 
decided  to  declare  her  anger  vertically  on  paper,  would  Poetry  open  its  doors 
to  her?  I  stood  in  my  shoes  and  I  wondered  and  wondered.  I  stood  in  my  shoes 
and  I  wondered.17 

I  recently  reread  Thoreau’s  Walden  and  his  essay  “On  the  Duty  of  Civil  Disobe¬ 
dience”  and  was  shocked  to  find  that  a  great  many  of  the  epigrammatic  wis¬ 
doms  that  I  spouted  to  my  classes  in  the  past  were  in  fact  Thoreau’s.  It  made 
me  feel  sad  and  like  a  charlatan;  I  felt  like  I’d  best  write  Tobias  Wolff  a  letter 
just  before  donning  my  Superman  costume. 

Then  I  started  thinking  about  funny  people.  By  “funny  people”  I  don’t 
mean  crazy  people,  and  I’m  not  employing  the  1950s  euphemism  for  “homo¬ 
sexual,”  and  I’m  not  thinking  of  those  people  who  tell  funny  stories  or  view 
life  as  an  exercise  in  sarcasm.  I’m  referring  to  those  people  who  have  a  whole 
repertoire  of  jokes  and  are  perennial  hits  at  parties.  I  wondered:  Do  I  know  a 
single  soul  who  has  ever  actually  made  up  a  joke?18 

Then  I  started  thinking  about  Victor  Hugo  and  what  he  would  think  of 
Disney’s  The  Hunchback  of  Notre  Dame  or  the  “opera”  Les  Miserables.  I  won¬ 
dered  how  irritated  he  would  be  if  he  knew  Disney  had  made  Quasimodo 
“cute.”  Then  I  pondered  how  huge  his  royalty  checks  would  be  were  he  alive, 
and  if  he’d  feel  right  cashing  them. 

Then  I  went  to  sleep  and  dreamed  about  a  small,  blank  sheet  of  paper 
hanging  out  of  a  gargantuan  typewriter  like  a  limp,  wan,  mocking  tongue.  It 
was  a  ridiculously  symbolic  dream. 

Lamentable  Truth:  You  know  you’re  in  a  desperate  situation  when  even 
your  dreams  are  cliches  that  would  bore  Freud  stupid. 


16 1  have  since  used  briefcase  as  a  verb  in  a  poem. 

17  The  previous  two  lines  are  bastardizations  of  John  Keats. 

18 1  have  a  friend  who,  each  time  I  make  a  remotely  humorous  utterance,  says:  “That's  funny.  Where  did  you  get 
that  from?"  This  makes  me  sad. 
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IX.  A  Contemporary  Example  of  SP:Yann  Martel,  Who  Is  Not 
a  Child  Molester,  Is  Treated  like  the  Literary  Equivalent  of 
One  after  Winning  the  2002  Man  Booker  Prize;  or,  Why  I  Could 
Have  Titled  This  Essay  "Life  of  Pi" 

There’s  no  such  thing  as  an  original  sin. 

— Elvis  Costello  (emphasis  mine) 

I  feel  bad  for  novelist  Yann  Martel  for  two  reasons:  (1)  his  first  name  is  Yann, 
which  I  think  is  pronounced  “yawn,”  which  is  just  an  unfortunate  name,  and 
(2)  because  he  once  felt  compelled  to  answer  an  e-mailed  question  like  so: 

Let  me  debunk  your  stupid  questions  and  their  many  fatal  misstatements.  .  .  . 

If  you  think  every  author  who  borrows  is  a  plagiariser,  you  clearly  know  noth¬ 
ing  about  creativity  (or  the  history  of  literature).  I  would  suggest  this  to  you: 
don’t  read  anything  more  recent  than  Gilgamesh,  otherwise  you  might  get 
upset.  My  God,  I’ve  wasted  a  lot  of  breath  on  you.19 

1 

The  reason  that  Martel  lost  his  cool  is  because  the  press  had  been  punching 
him  in  the  breadbasket  for  months  after  winning  the  famous  Man  Booker 
Prize  in  2002. 

Martel’s  Life  of  Pi,  one  of  the  most  successful  literary  novels  of  2002,  con¬ 
cerns  the  misadventures  of  a  young,  religiously  minded  boy  trapped  on  a  life 
raft  with  a  Bengal  tiger.  Martel’s  clear,  minimalist  style,  coupled  with  his  ex¬ 
tensive  zoological  research,  rendered  this  vehicle  beautifully;  so  much  so  that 
his  description  of  a  hyena  led  me  to  think  for  the  first  time  that  the  hyena  is  a 
truly  badass  mammal.  The  novel’s  premise  is  so  unconventional,  so  rich  and 
gracious  that,  to  my  mind,  any  writer  of  reasonable  talent  would  be  able  to 
make  something  out  of  it — the  governing  idea  is  just  that  great.  Part  allegory, 
part  religious  treatise,  part  postmodern  meditation,  part  commentary  on  the 
art  of  storytelling,  reality,  and  truth — Life  of  Pi  is  a  darn  good  read. 

The  problem  is  that  the  premise  (young  boy,  life  raft,  big  scary  cat)  origi¬ 
nally  appeared  in  the  1981  novel  Max  and  the  Cats,  by  the  Brazilian  novelist 
Maocyr  Scliar  (whom  no  one  in  North  America  seems  to  have  heard  of  be¬ 
fore  Life  of  Pi).  And  because  there’s  nothing  more  satisfying  than  scandal  and 
watching  successful  people  screw  up  royally  (see  Mariah  Carey,  circa  Glitter), 
the  press,  internet  bloggers,  other  writers,  and,  of  course,  Scliar  and  his  pub¬ 
lisher,  had  a  field  day  with  Martel  in  the  press,  some  going  so  far  as  to  morph 


19  From  the  Guardian  Unlimited  (11/26/02). 
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him  into  the  embodiment  of  a  First  World  Literary  Conquistador,  pillaging 
the  artistic  coffers  of  Latin  America  while  giggling.  Consequently,  Martel  got 
defensive  and  fired  off  vituperative  e-mails  and  publicly  referred  to  Scliar  as 
a  “lesser  writer,”  despite  rabidly  maintaining  that  he  had  never  read  Scliar ’s 
novel.  Martel  seemed  to  many  to  be  protesting  too  much,  bringing  up  Scliar ’s 
book  too  frequently  (which,  again,  he  claimed  never  to  have  read),  and  get¬ 
ting  various  facts  wrong  regarding  how  he  first  heard  of  Scliar ’s  novel  and  its 
premise,  claiming,  for  example,  that  he  first  heard  of  the  novel  in  a  “lukewarm” 
book  review  by  John  Updike  in  the  New  York  Times,  a  review  which,  unfortu¬ 
nately  for  Martel,  turned  out  never  to  have  existed. 

But  what,  if  anything,  was  Martel  guilty  of?  Breaking  the  law?  Bad  man¬ 
ners? 

As  far  as  the  legal  side  goes,  in  the  end  Scliar  and  his  publisher  decided 
not  to  sue,  and  in  fact  may  not  have  had  a  case  to  begin  with.  Scliar  stated  to 
the  press  that  he  was  flattered  that  Martel  found  his  novel  so  inspiring  but 
that  Martel  “used  that  idea  without  consulting  me  or  even  informing  me.  An 
idea  is  intellectual  property.”20  However,  Section  102(b)  of  the  Copyright  Law 
states:  “In  no  case  does  copyright  protection  for  an  original  work  of  author¬ 
ship  extend  to  any  idea.  .  .  .”  This,  as  I  understand  it,  is  because  ideas  (as  well 
as  inventions,  procedures,  etc.)  are  protected  by  patents,  but  the  actual  expres¬ 
sion  of  ideas  is  protected  by  copyright  law.  This  means  that  if  I  invent  a  Super¬ 
man  suit  that  enables  me  to  fly  and  decide  not  to  get  a  patent  and,  because 
I’m  stupid,  subsequently  decided  to  publish  my  process  for  creating  said  suit, 
anyone  can  steal  my  process  (idea)  without  risking  copyright  infringement 
(say,  by  using  my  procedure  to  make  their  own  Green  Lantern  suit),  but  they 
can’t  reproduce  my  exact  phraseology,  make  copies  of  my  writing,  etc.,  with¬ 
out  sending  me  a  check.  What’s  more,  under  Section  102,  authors  aren’t  able 
to  copyright  titles  of  works,  so  Martel,  if  he  really  wanted  to  push  it,  could 
have  titled  his  novel  Max  and  the  Cats  and  been  legally  protected. 

Regarding  the  literary  ethics  side,  Martel,  to  my  mind,  did  nothing  wrong 
and  has  a  right  to  be  miffed,  and  I’d  bet  that  those  readers  who  so  stridently 
think  Martel  owes  Scliar  an  apology  and  a  check  have  had  their  groundbreak¬ 
ing  and  full-of-devastating-originality  novel  rejected  twenty  times  by  Random 
House.  When  we  watch  West  Side  Story  we  don’t  get  enraged  that  it  ripped  (or 
riffed)  off  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Likewise,  if  The  Lion  King  is  a  cuddly,  cartoon 
Hamlet  crossed  with  Joseph  Campbell’s  “Hero’s  Journey,”  does  anyone  really 
give  a  damn?  Granted,  Shakespeare  didn’t  publish  his  plays,  and  copyright 
law,  like  personal  hygiene,  didn’t  effectively  exist  in  Elizabethan  England,  but 


20  This  quotation  is  all  over  the  web. 
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whether  or  not  Martel  did  read  Scliar’s  novel  or  only  a  review  of  it,  the  two 
or  three  people  on  the  planet  who  have  read  both  novels  acknowledge  that 
the  similarities  begin  and  end  with  the  premise:  young  boy,  life  raft,  big  scary 
cat.  What’s  more,  it  seems  likely  that  all  this  brouhaha  over  Plagiarism  most 
likely  resulted  in  more  copies  of  Life  of  Pi  sold  and  in  Max  and  the  Cats  being 
purchased  by  many  a  North  American  who  isn’t  John  Updike. 

There’s  no  question  that  poor  Yann  Martel  is  guilty  of  SP;  he  was  influ¬ 
enced  by  an  amazingly  original  premise  and  then  made  it  uniquely  his  own — 
which  is  as  good  a  definition  of  writing  as  any. 

Martel  is  guilty  of  being  a  reader  and  writer.  He  is  guilty  of  being  human. 


X.  A  Thought  Concerning  Socrates 

I’ve  read  that  Socrates  never  wrote  any  of  his  philosophy  down  because  he  be¬ 
lieved  that  words  imbedded  in  print,  being  unalterable  and  static,  could  never 
be  sufficiently  defended  against  misreading  and  perversion.  In  his  twilight 
years  Socrates  was  put  to  death  for  sharing  too  many  interesting  ideas  with 
young  men  in  the  agora,21  which  resulted  in  his  being  considered  a  “pain  in 
the  ass”  by  an  assemblage  of  Greeks  who  were  fed  up  with  their  sons  humiliat¬ 
ing  them  in  front  of  the  servants  by  using  Socratic  logic  and  initiating  every 
utterance  with,  “Oh,  yeah?  Well,  Socrates  says  .  .  Then,  as  we  all  know,  Plato 
turned  around  just  as  the  hemlock  touched  his  teacher’s  lips  and  began  madly 
scribbling,  using  Socrates  as  the  spokesperson  and  the  de  facto  ethos  for  what 
we  now  call  Platonism.22 

And  so  now  I  wonder  about  two  things: 

•  Would  Socrates  be  pissed  off  at  Plato  for  appropriating  his  ethos? 

•  If  both  he  and  Plato  were  transported  to  the  twenty-first  century,  would 
Socrates,  as  Vonnegut  would  say,  attempt  to  “sue  the  piss”  out  of  Plato 
for  stealing  his  ideas,  for  lost  royalties,  and  for  false  representation?23 


21  From  which  we  get  the  word  agoraphobia,  which  is  the  fear  of  being  put  to  death  for  sharing  interesting  ideas 
in  public  places. 

22  Rhymes  with  Plagiarism. 

23  In  thinking  about  Plato  and  Socrates,  I’m  reminded  of  Raphael's  famous-beyond-famous-and-used-for-far-too- 
many-book-covers  painting,  The  School  of  Athens.  Most  people  have  seen  the  painting  in  “detail,"  focusing  on  Plato 
and  a  young  Aristotle  doing  their  peripatetic,  rumination  thing.  However,  in  the  center  of  the  painting  one  will  find 
Plato  arguing  with  Aristotle,  whilst  a  fellow  is  sneakily  writing  down  his  words.  In  the  bottom  right-hand  corner 
one  finds  our  boy  Pythagoras  busily  writing  down  his  calculations,  lost  in  deep  cogitation  and  completely  oblivious 
to  yet  another  sneaky  Creek  peering  surreptitiously  over  his  shoulder  and  copying  down  his  thoughts.  I'm  now 
convinced  that  the  painting  is  not  about  ecumenical  knowledge  in  Athens — it's  about  Plagiarism. 
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XI.  Confession  the  Second:  The  Influence  of  Anxiety 
("The  Death  of  Satan,"  the  Birth  of  a  Neurotic,  and  Why 
the  Author  Agonizes  over  Being  Accused  of  SP) 

One  evening,  three  years  ago,  soon  after  moving  to  Papua,  Indonesia,  I  called 
my  brother  and  we  talked  for  an  hour  about  classic  Black  Sabbath  albums 
(read  the  Ozzy  Years:  igyo-igy8 );  we  didn’t  intend  to — it  just  happened.  When 
I  went  to  bed  my  wife,  who  I  thought  was  asleep,  said:  “Why  would  you  talk 
about  Sabbath  for  an  hour  at  over  two  dollars  a  minute ?”  I  apologized.  Then 
she  said:  “That’s  over  $120.  For  Sabbath.”  And  then  she  said:  “Jesus.” 

But  I  thought  it  was  a  good  question,  and  soon  after  began  to  write  about 
my  love  of  classic  heavy  metal.  These  meandering  ruminations  slowly  and  un¬ 
intentionally  became  my  first  personal  essay,  “The  Death  of  Satan,"  which  was 
later  published  in  The  Massachusetts  Review.  I  found  that  I  had  the  nascent 
ability  to  write  prose,  so  long  as  what  I  wrote  featured  me  as  a  character.24 

The  essay  is  essentially  an  apologia-cum-memoir  which  attempts  to  explain 
the  allure  of  imaginary  evil  in  classic  heavy  metal  via  Western  philosophy  and 
semiotics.  I  was  so  proud  of  its  audacity  and  originality,  and  the  editors  were 
excited  about  it  as  well.  I  e-mailed  a  copy  of  the  finished  essay  to  my  brother 
and  told  him  that  from  now  on  he’d  need  to  refer  to  me  as  “My  Brother:  Pub¬ 
lished  Poet  and  Essayist  with  Mad  Skills.”  He  wrote  back  saying  that  he  liked 
the  essay  because  it  was  funny  and  reminded  him  of  School  of  Rock. 

School  of  Rock?  I’d  never  heard  of  it.  I  asked  my  wife  what  it  was.  She  said 
it  was  a  Jack  Black  movie  and  then  told  me  that  I  read  too  damn  much  Ste¬ 
phen  Dunn. 

“The  Death  of  Satan”  was  accepted  in  mid-2002,  before  School  of  Rock  was 
released,  but  it  wasn’t  to  be  published  until  2004,  long  after  the  movie’s  re¬ 
lease.  And  although  my  wife  thought  I  was  crazy,  I  couldn’t  not  feel  that  my 
integrity  and  originality  were  potentially  under  siege.  So  I  bought  a  copy  of 
School  of  Rock,  watched  it,  and  then  added  a  new  section  to  my  essay,  address¬ 
ing  how  the  movie  espoused  the  aesthetic  credibility  of  heavy  metal  solely 
and  myopically  from  a  performance-based  standpoint,  whereas  it  should  have 
defended  and  explicated  heavy  metal’s  philosophical  import,  as  I  had  done  so 
adroitly  in  my  essay.  The  editors  allowed  the  changes  and  doubtless  thought  I 
was  being  satirical  and  ironic. 


%  ^  5fc 


24 1  have  never  been  able  to  write  successful  short  stories  or  fiction.  Short  story  writers,  like  Shaolin  monks,  are  a 
mystery  to  me.  I  just  don  t  know  how  they  do  it.  When  I  lived  in  Thailand  I  spent  eight  months  writing  one  short 
story,  a  story  that  a  former  professor  now  refers  to  as:  “That  story  with  the  village  idiot  in  it."  The  sad  thing  is  I 
think  he  thought  the  story  was  intended  to  be  satirical  and  ironic;  the  truth  is  I  was  trying  to  be  realistic. 
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[For  Borges]  no  one  has  claim  to  originality  in  literature;  all  writers  are  more  or 
less  faithful  amanuenses  of  the  spirit,  translators  and  annotators  of  pre-existing 
archetypes. 

—James  E.  Irby,  from  the  Introduction  to  Labyrinths:  Selected  Stories  and  Other 
Writings,  by  Jorge  Luis  Borges 

And  if  somebody  asked,  “but  to  a  fiction  there  surely  belongs  an  author?” — couldn’t 
one  answer  simply:  why? 

— Friedrich  Nietzsche,  Beyond  Good  and  Evil 

So  you  wake  up  one  morning  and  things  Nietzsche  said  begin  to  make  good 
sense. 

This  chronically  ill  German  with  the  crazy,  bushy  mustache  and  eyes  hill 
of  falling  angels  seems  to  have  presaged  you.  This  sickly,  delicate  guy  who, 
when  he  wasn’t  writing  epigrammatic  indictments  against  everything  connot¬ 
ing  “weakness,”  was  busy  alienating  everyone  he  ever  knew;  this  forlorn  fellow 
who  went  publicly  bonkers  and  was  later  propped  up  drooling  and  baby-like  in 
his  fascist  sister’s  parlor  for  visiting  Nazis  to  gawk  at — this  guy  starts  to  make 
sense. 

Soon  after  sending  in  my  changes  to  “The  Death  of  Satan”  I  realized  just 
how  crazy  I  had  become — skeptical  of  every  thought,  wary  of  my  every  utter¬ 
ance,  muttering  “Ah,  Nietzsche!  Ah,  humanity!”  under  my  breath.25 1  debated 
quitting  writing  for  good  and  becoming  a  gunrunner  in  Africa,  but  then  re¬ 
membered  that  that  was  precisely  what  Rimbaud  did. 

I  stopped  quoting  Thoreau.  I  became  manically  mindful  of  my  influences. 
In  time  everyone  and  everything  seemed  to  overlap  and  bleed;  everything 
suddenly  became  so  irritatingly  and  inexorably  symbiotic,  derivative.  I  ended 
up  spending  many  anxious  hours  interrogating  everything  I  had  ever  written, 
searching  for  soft  and  hard  echoes  and  intimations  of  other  writers. 

One  worried  evening,  rummaging  through  my  “aborted  ideas”  folder,  I 
stumbled  across  an  old  short  story  idea  I  wrote,  about  a  man  who  travels  back 
in  time  to  mid-nineteenth-century  America  and,  since  he’s  an  English  teacher 
with  no  real  marketable  skills,  winds  up  penniless  on  the  street.  In  a  desperate 
attempt  to  make  a  living  he  tries  to  remember  all  of  the  great  novels  from  the 
late  nineteenth  and  early  twentieth  centuries  he  used  to  teach  and  proceeds 
to  rewrite  them  from  memory.  In  performing  this  act  of  intellectual  larceny, 
he  edits  and  informs  the  various  texts,  which  allows  him  to  develop  and  in¬ 
fuse  the  novels  with  his  own  distinctive  and,  indeed,  original  voice.  He  still 


25  Stolen  and  modified  from  Melville's  “Bartleby  the  Scrivener." 
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dies  destitute,  but  strangely  fulfilled  and  vindicated.  And,  as  irony  would  have 
it,  he  is  “discovered”  100  years  later  and  heralded  as  a  literary  genius,  a  pro¬ 
found  visionary,  and  the  inspiration  for  sundry  schools  of  craft  and  criticism. 
An  award  is  later  created  in  his  honor,  given  to  the  most  revolutionary  and 
iconoclastic  work  of  fiction  written  in  a  given  year.  (In  case  you’re  a  Borges 
fan,  you  should  know  that  I  wasn’t  surprised  a  lick  to  discover  that  my  short 
story  idea  was  an  incestuous  cousin  to  the  famous  Borges  story  “Pierre  Men¬ 
ard,  Author  of  the  Quixote.”26  And,  of  course,  when  I  wrote  my  story  abstract 
I  hadn’t  yet  read  any  Borges— a  fact  which  is  fittingly  Borgesian,  as  it  bolsters 
his  oft-quoted  paradox:  “Every  writer  creates  his  own  precursors.”) 

After  thoroughly  damning  Argentina  I  read  my  aborted  idea  one  more 
time  and  placed  it  back  in  its  folder,  feeling  for  my  poor,  nascent  protagonist. 
I  forgave  him  for  being  a  reader  and  wanting  to  write. 

I  forgave  him  for  being  human. 

When  at  last  I  got  into  bed  my  wife  rustled  and  said,  “Jesus.  It’s  2  a.m. 
What  were  you  doing  in  the  study  for  so  long?” 

I  couldn’t  think  of  a  reasonable  answer  so  I  said,  “I’m  sorry.” 

“At  least  you  weren’t  talking  to  your  brother  about  Alice  Cooper,”  she  mum¬ 
bled.  “Or  some  shit.” 

And  so,  naturally,  I  then  began  to  think  about  Alice  Cooper  and  how  he 
stole  some  stage  theatrics  from  Screamin’  Jay  Hawkins  and  how  Ozzy  Os¬ 
bourne  later  stole  much  of  Cooper’s  iconography  and  how  Marilyn  Manson  is 
really  an  amalgam  of  the  Cooper- Ozzy  archetype  and  I  tried  and  tried  to  quiet 
my  mind  and  find  sleep.  To  sleep.  Aye,  perchance  to  dream  .  .  . 

And  although  I  read  somewhere  that  every  breath  we  take  contains  a  mol¬ 
ecule  of  Caesar’s  dying  breath,  I  breathed  deeply  anyway,  hoping  that — if  not 
my  breath — then  my  dreams  might  prove  to  be  my  own. 

But  part  of  me  knew  better. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Dionysus 


26  In  the  story,  the  titular  character  attempts  to  write  ( not  rewrite,  but  write )  Cervantes's  Don  Quixote  by  "becom¬ 
ing"  Cervantes;  he  doesn't  transcribe  Cervantes's  novel,  but  copies/mimics  Cervantes'  life ,  thereby  enabling  him  to 
write  Don  Quixote  for  the  first  time.  In  the  end  the  texts  are  identical,  but,  in  a  perfectly  ambiguous  and  madden¬ 
ing  twist,  Borges  writes  that  Menard's  novel  “is  almost  infinitely  richer."  Cotta  love  it. 
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CHAD  DAVIDSON 


Swell  of  You 


You  are  about  to  read  scads  of  poems,  many  dealing  with  stardom, 
a  few  with  dead  birds  (not  to  mention  the  scoffers  who  off  them), 
and  one  with  a  horrifying  vision  of  the  apocalypse.  But  before  you  begin, 

I  want  you  to  know,  at  this  moment,  while  you  gaze  like  a  Capuchin 

on  these  sad  skeletons  clothed  in  patience,  already  I  plot 
against  the  Dantean  lot  you  resign  me  to.  Perhaps  you  thought 
after  Rome  was  clothed  in  the  white  robes  of  cathedrals 
it  was  all  I  could  do  to  refrain  from  writing  refrains  lulled 

into  extravagant  parcels  like  pairs  of  schnauzers  on  a  yacht. 

If  so,  the  swift  craft  of  my  first  poem,  “Stardom” — its  central  image  not 
unlike  a  bird  in  hand — will  have  you  bobbing  up  and  down:  you  iamb 
laden  with  purpose.  Or  is  it  a  lead  purse?  Still,  blind  and  homesick  as  I  am, 

I  only  mention  birds  for  their  acute  pestilence,  their  flutes  that  tear  asunder 
visigothically  your  hopes  to  fill  some  funeral  boat  with  my  slightest  plunder. 
Isn’t  that  the  reason  for  aviaries  and  avarice:  places  to  place  our  feathers? 
And  yea,  though  Earth  shall  wash  its  face  of  such  vagrant  pleasures, 

I  dedicate  these  poems  to  you,  o  you  who  read  for  extra  credit. 

Like  fish  in  the  great  wash  of  Noah,  be  reeled  in.  Reveal.  Bet  it 

all  ends  well  for  us.  Be  the  bird  in  my  hand.  Before  the  mushroom  cloud, 

be  divine.  Be  a  nice  apocalypse  and — like  hands — clap  loud. 
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DABNEY  STUART 


The  Light  the  Magician 


The  magician  is 

sawing  light  in  half,  his  sheer, 

importunate  spell 

meshed  in  the  bright 
cardiovascular  net- 
body  suspended 

in  air  before  him. 

A  writhe  of  pain  or  supple 
ecstasy  shivers 

through  it,  a  blind  name 
he  hums,  his  blade  caresses. 

Out  here,  we  are  screened 

only  by  the  mist 

that  sheathes  them,  incandescent, 
each  making  a  play 

for  its  other.  The  saw 
hovers  in  the  shimmering 
light;  the  magician 

feels  the  bright  music 
climb  his  arm  into  his  mind. 

Just  as  he  lets  go, 

the  saw  explodes,  poof, 
into  the  finest  dust— stunned, 
brilliant.  The  light  holds 
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everything  as  we 
watching  everything  merge  into 
one  lovely  bow,  sweep¬ 
ing  its  coattails  back, 
its  top  hat  in  a  semi¬ 
circle  like  the  edge 

of  a  broad-axe  blade 
toward  us.  The  sigh  of  terror 
and  relief  that  joins 

the  dispersing  light 

could  as  well  be  its  breathing 

as  ours,  finally 

released,  time’s  aura 
and  echo  whispering  each 
other’s  semblances. 

Our  applause  rises, 
as  if  in  this  rickety 
hall  it  would  fashion 

a  new  renaissance 
of  domes,  shadowing  in  them 
history’s  next  sweet 


cherubim  of  fire. 


JOSHUA  RIVKIN 


The  Next  Row 


I  used  to  think  after  rain  lashed  the  fields 
behind  my  house  and  listed  its  complaints 
against  the  window 


like  a  post  office  clerk 

tapping  at  the  nothing  there  and  the  anything 

that  might  cross  his  counter,  it  would  be  clear  again 
and  I  could  see 

every  edge  of  every  blade 

cut  the  sky  in  two. 


The  woman  in  the  next  row 

shares  your  skeptical  brow  and  razor- 

cut  hair,  shares  your  ability  to  look  at  ease  and  unhappy  at  once. 
Is  she  proof  of  you  the  way  an  umbrella  is  proof  of  rain? 

Plush  red  seats  and  jumbo  plastic  holders,  a  couple  wrapped 
arm  to  arm;  we  are  this 

and  more  inside  our  silver  house,  our  eyes 
grown  generous  as  puddles,  and  further  within,  a  psalm 
I  know  you  I  know  you. 


Do  you  remember,  I  want  to  ask, 
it  was  winter  before  we  went  downtown,  you  stood 
at  the  mirror  (the  apartment’s  panes  gleaning  ice)  and  drew 
dark  lines  above  your  eye? 

Eye  to  hand  to  eye. 
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I  know  you:  I’m  getting  it  wrong.  I  know  you:  her  face,  the  blade 
of  a  cattail  raising  its  furrowed  head, 


the  projector’s  white  eye,  light  cast  forward, 

divided  inside  this  wide  wide  frame. 
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ALESSANDRA  LYNCH 


The  Mice  of  the  Mother's  House 


The  mice  of  the  mother’s  house  had  tiny  faces  and  breathed 
behind  the  paint,  skittering  like  ticket  stubs  between 
floorboards,  light  and  anxious.  A  few  had  small  subway-car 
bodies  tunneling  fast,  pushing  roughshod  over  the  grouting,  nosing 
the  dust  of  their  brothers’  wake,  cheeky,  whiskery. 

They  loosed  the  interior  wiring  of  the  wall,  their  sharp  eyes  darting, 
plaster-flecked,  looking,  for  a  moment,  filled  with  snow. 

In  winter,  the  mother’s  house  swayed  and  shuddered  with  their 
rustling.  Hundreds  of  secret  feet.  One  sped  from  under  the  piano 
(gauntly  hunched  like  an  angel  on  all  fours  in  its  shiny  black  overcoat). 
Mice-racket  rocked  the  crystal  chandelier.  Mice-mildew 
plumbed  the  good  fixtures.  Some  veered  back  into  the  ice- 
wrecked  field,  into  stones  with  frozen,  dirty  mouths. 

They  were  wounded  by  hammered  nails,  deafened  by  the  brass 

bull  she  hurled  into  the  wall  past  the  father’s  shaded  face.  The  battery 

of  fists  bellied  their  winding  rooms,  cracking  their  foyers.  Their  throats 

filled  with  saw-scruff,  grew  dry  and  lost  from  crying 

such  little  cries.  From  living  hidden  lives.  Ringed  by  their  brethren’s 

bodies  and  bones,  gnawed  corks.  Ringed  by  what  they  had  half- 

chewed — the  tattery  fringe  of  the  page. 

Nothing  she  did  derailed  them.  They  snarled  in  wire,  their 
desiccate  pink  feet  stiff  like  tiny  spokes,  the  little  wheels 
of  their  hearts  awry.  They  lived  overhead  and  beyond— 
inaccessible,  inviolate.  Faintly  panting  in  their  closing  cloud. 
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ALESSANDRA  LYNCH 


Carousel 


The  brutal  white  horses  with  painted-on  faces 
Are  riding  their  circles,  riding 
Dead  air.  The  dead  air  is  hanging, 

Is  ridden  with  riders  and  glued-on  red 
Saddles.  Crumpled  hoofs  in  the  dead-on  air. 

The  wild  glare  of  the  brutal  white  horses 

And  the  crippled  gold  manes  tossing 

Dead  air  and  the  two  girls  who  ride  them  throwing 

Their  kisses  from  high,  battered  foreheads 

Through  the  thin  screams  of  their  stringy  red  hair. 

The  brutal  white  horses  are  riding  their  circles 
Veering  in  terror  from  painted-on  ropes 
In  dead-earnest  air.  The  ropes  that  suspend  them. 

The  brutal  flare  of  their  painted-in  nostrils,  the  brutal 
Whirl  of  their  unfurling  manes  in  the  painted-on  air. 

Their  paralyzed  mouths  the  yellow  bit  snares, 

Their  petrified  stares  tapped  by  flies  riding  air 
And  they’re  riding  in  silence,  glassed  in 
By  air  and  the  two  girls  who  poke  them 
Dead  in  the  eye  and  pound  their  fists  on 
The  painted-on  flanks,  are  beginning  to  cry 

For  the  brutal  white  horses  don’t  bolt  or  whinny,  don’t 
Ever  die,  but  ride  their  dead  circles,  noses  on  high, 

The  dead  air  upon  them,  the  painted-on  saddles 
And  painted-on  reins,  and  painted-on  lives.  What  mind 
Would  have  them,  circling  and  glassy,  immune 
And  frozen  in  perpetual  alarm. 
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PATRICK  PHILLIPS 


Kitchen 


I  can  see  the  grout  between  the  bricks 
and  hear  the  Hot  Wheel  clatter 
as  it  fishtails,  and  then  flips. 

The  stove  like  some  experiment: 
clouds  of  sweet  steam  belching 
each  time  my  mother  lifts 
the  stock  pot’s  sweaty  lid. 

My  sister’s  busy  with  her  ponies. 

My  brother  in  the  fortress  of  his  room. 

So  I  alone  sprawl  at  her  feet — 
the  same  age,  and  in 
exactly  the  same  mood 

as  my  son,  now,  in  the  kitchen 
where  soon  we  will 
have  lived  so  long  ago. 
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PATRICK  PHILLIPS 


6:12 


My  heart  swelled  inexplicably 
when  I  turned  the  key 

and  caught  the  scent 

of  something  lovely,  coming  from  the  kitchen. 

I  dropped  my  loaded  bag 
and  clowned  a  heart-attack 

when  my  son  came  running  from  his  room 

and  gripped  my  thumbs,  and  balanced  on  my  shoes. 

And  as  I  broke  into  our  nightly  dance — 
his  graceless,  middle-aged  old  man, 

I  knew:  that  I  will  be  content 

if  this  is  all  the  heaven  that  we’re  granted. 
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D.  NURKSE 


Anthropocene 

for  Henri  Michaux 


1 

She  writes:  the  air  here  changes 
like  a  face  in  a  mirror. 

In  the  flight  of  moths  at  dusk 
we  see  unknown  primary  colors. 

We  have  no  word  for  that  radiance. 

A  starling  with  dusty  eyes 
camps  in  the  corona  of  the  elm. 

Leaves  have  begun  to  drift  down, 
finding  niches,  alcoves,  plateaux, 
delays  in  midair — their  shadows  in  dust 
rise,  reluctant  and  trembling. 

You  might  say:  cyclone,  tsunami,  fire. 
But  the  shifts  are  too  small  to  see. 

Blue  sheen  over  a  bee’s  wing 
like  a  cataracted  lens. 

A  grasshopper  hesitating, 
a  cricket  plunging  on. 

We  still  find  shade  in  the  garden 
but  our  nakedness  scares  us 
as  if  we  were  touching 
the  pupil  of  the  eye. 

There  is  no  more  space  between  words. 
They  run  together  in  a  wall  of  text. 
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2 


Yesterday  a  boat  set  sail  for  Altair, 
pitch-caulked,  loaded  below  the  waterline, 
a  boy  straining  at  the  rudder, 
a  girl  bent  over  a  green  scuffed  oar. 

Why  Altair,  I  asked, 
why  not  run  to  high  ground 
now  that  the  sea  is  rising? 

Simple,  a  child  said.  You  can  get  there 
just  by  holding  your  breath. 


3 

There  is  no  sequence  anymore. 

Once  we  leveled  a  foundation 
and  then  framed  the  roof. 

Now  a  nail  here,  a  hammer  blow  there, 
in  the  night  sky. 

And  you,  friend? 

Do  you  still  fill  your  notebook 
with  numbers  and  erase  them? 

Is  there  shelter  in  the  blank  page? 
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A  Story  by 

NADINE 


SECOND 


SENSE 


GORDIMER 


ROGER  DE  LA  HARPE  /  CORBIS 


Five  senses:  hearing,  sight,  smell,  touch,  taste. 

— American  Heritage  Dictionary 

He  has  to  make  a  living  any  way  he  can. 

He  was  a  young  D.Phil.  from  Budapest  then — when  they  emigrated,  for 
reasons  nobody  here  is  interested  in,  there  have  been  so  many  waves  of  Euro¬ 
peans,  whites  moving  in  on  the  blacks’  country.  Whether  this  time  the  instance 
was  escape  from  Communist  rule  or  the  rule  that  succeeded  it  in  Hungary,  is 
neither  here  nor  there.  Soon  the  country  of  adoption  went  through  an  over¬ 
turn  of  regime  of  its  own;  victory,  and  the  different  problems  unvisioned  that 
presents,  preoccupied  the  population  long  programmed  to  see  themselves 
only  as  black  and  white.  As  for  professional  opportunities  an  immigrant  hopes 
for  in  a  new  land,  what  university  could  have  been  expected  to  appoint  a  pro¬ 
fessor  who  was  fluent  at  academic  level  only  in  a  remote  language,  with  the 
ability  to  speak  one  other — German — well  enough  maybe  to  lecture  (where 
this  was  on  the  curricula  of  European  tongues)  in  a  country  that  itself  had  a 
Tower  of  Babel?  Eleven  official  languages  after  the  change  of  regime.  So,  in 
the  obligation  of  natal  solidarity,  someone  of  an  older  generation  of  immi¬ 
grants,  whose  children  were  conceived  and  born  in  South  Africa,  arranged 
for  the  member  of  new  immigration  to  be  employed  in  the  prosperous  son’s 
supermarket.  Stores  Department.  Ferenc  became  Fred. 

It’s  not  a  bad  living.  The  pay  modest;  what  one  would  expect  for  the  working- 
class.  He  was  a  storeman,  at  first;  Stores  Manager  now,  with  a  team  of  young 
black  assistants  careening  hugely  loaded  trolleys  about  with  the  power  of 
splendid  muscles  raised  on  the  soccer  fields.  Strangely — a  well-educated  man 
would  be  expected  to  have  the  advantage  of  facility  in  learning  a  new  language 
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he  hears  spoken  to  him  every  day — his  English  has  never  advanced  beyond 
the  simple  colloquial  vocabulary  of  supermarket  exchanges.  So  moving  up  to 
some  level  of  activity,  even  commercial  if  not  intellectual,  commensurate  with 
any  career  he  would  have  had  back  where  he  came  from,  faded  as  a  promise,  a 
possibility.  She — Zsuzsana — who  had  no  more  than  schooling  in  a  small  Hun¬ 
garian  town,  picked  up  the  language  easily,  perhaps  perforce — because  having 
been  taught  how  to  sew  in  accordance  with  the  strict  requirements  of  a  fe¬ 
male  role  imposed  by  her  grandmother,  she  had  turned  resourcefully  to  dress¬ 
making  as  the  way  to  contribute  to  getting  ends  to  meet.  She  had  become 
fluent  in  order  to  speak  her  clients’  language  in  flattery  of  their  appearance. 
The  child  born  to  the  couple  in  immigration  (both  felt,  what  better  way  to 
make  claim  to  a  new  country?)  went  to  school  where  the  language  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  of  his  playmates  was  English.  Peter.  A  name  chosen— common  to 
many  countries,  distinguishable  only  by  differing  pronunciation.  The  boy  and 
his  mother  chattered  away  in  English  together,  at  home.  Magyar,  like  Latin  in 
churches,  belonged  in  a  special  context,  undertones  spoken  on  the  occasions 
of  lovemaking. 

For  the  first  years,  Ferenc  had  friends,  still  back  there,  send  him  news¬ 
papers.  But  reading,  here,  what  was  happening  in  Hungary,  what  crowds  were 
demanding  of  whatever  new  government,  what  was  being  discussed  in  the 
endless  forum  of  Budapest  cafes  became  detached  from  the  venue,  abstract, 
without  accompanying  vision,  awareness  of  familiar  place.  This  was  the  reverse 
of  looking  at  old  photographs,  recognizing  the  place  in  which  they  were  taken 
and  having  no  memory  of  who  the  people  were.  It  was  Fred,  driving  in  his 
Korean  car  across  the  vast  suspension  bridge— named  for  this  country’s  great 
hero,  Mandela — who  was  suddenly  crossing  from  Buda  to  Pest  over  the  gleam- 
ing  breast  of  the  Danube,  and  not  over  the  confusion  of  railroad  tracks  the 
heros  bridge  actually  spans.  Budapest.  The  light  of  the  water  was  in  his  eyes, 
the  features  of  faces  met  him.  He  was  there  for  the  moments  of  the  traverse, 
being  recognized,  claimed  by  the  facades,  the  detailed  prospects  of  streets  ris¬ 
ing  from  the  river-of-rivers.  He  saw.  As  he  did  not  see  any  other  place. 

His  enterprising,  hard-working  wife  had  more  women  coming  to  be 
clothed  by  her  than  she  could  take  on  ’  as  she  said  in  quick-witted  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  their  turns  of  phrase,  their  vision  of  themselves,  their  scattering  of 
the  word  darling  as  punctuation  of  what  neckline,  what  brief  scrap  of  skirt, 
there  in  the  mirror,  would  “make  the  best  of  what  I’ve  got  to  show,  darling.” 
They  stayed  for  her  coffee  after  a  fitting.  Unlike  a  man,  a  woman  in  her  dif¬ 
ference,  hei  foreign  image,  is  attractive  to  locals,  doesn’t  have  to  conform  to 
some  other  norm.  Her  name  was  not  translated  into  something  less  exotic. 
The  abbreviation  of  Zsuzsana,  “Szuzsi,”  by  which  she’d  been  known  since 
childhood,  sounded  like  the  familiar  “Susie,”  common  in  English.  An  evening 
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dress,  a  pants  suit  made  by  Szuzsi  caught  a  certain  touch  of  European  fash¬ 
ion  flair  that  couldn’t  be  bought  off  the  peg.  She  had  a  little  assistant  to  iron 
the  seams  and  tack  the  hems,  a  young  black  girl,  as  he  had  his  black  team  of 
muscle  to  man  the  trolleys. 

It  was  through  her  friendly  relations  with  her  clients  that  it  came  about. 

As  the  women  for  whose  image  she  sewed  were  inclined  to  take  someone 
outside  their  social  circle  into  confidences  about  their  lives  she  was  herself 
beguiled  in  turn  to  confess,  with  alert  precaution  of  assuring  she  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  making  beautiful  clothes  for  the  confidante  present,  that  she  was 
tired  of  working  at  home.  It  wasn’t  what  she  was  made  for;  she  let  it  be  imag¬ 
ined  what  that  might  be.  Circumstances  kept  her  shut  away  from  the  world. 
She  had  “had  enough” — just  as  the  women  phrased  it,  for  her  unlikely  ear 
alone,  of  their  drug-addict  daughter  or  the  second  husbnd  who  was  more  dif¬ 
ficult  than  the  first.  The  mother  of  that  daughter  was  one  who  had  no  com¬ 
plaints  about  a  husband,  indeed  proud  of  getting  a  man  she  believed  her  own 
qualities  deserved.  One  of  these  was  her  willingness  to  help  others,  which 
her  capable  husband  in  the  building  industry  indulged.  Perhaps  they  were 
good  Christians,  or  good  Jews.  His  firm  specialized  in  restoring  grand  ne¬ 
glected  houses  for  new-rich  people  who  aspired  to  the  power  and  prestige  of 
Old  Money  the  image  of  such  mansions  recalled.  It  was  easy  enough  for  her; 
she  had  the  kind  idea  that  the  personality,  the  appearance  of  Szuszi  could  go 
into  the  business  of  selling  such  houses — there  was  the  obvious  cachet  of  a 
European  background,  the  palimpsest  images  of  familiarity  with  cultured  set¬ 
tings  far  above  local  standards.  The  husband  introduced  the  charming  Zsuzsi 
to  an  estate  agent  friend  who  agreed  to  give  her  a  trial  once  reassured  that 
her  English  was  fluent,  even  advantageously  distinguished  from  the  usual  spiel 
of  estate  agents  by  the  occasional  Continental  flourish — as  the  accent  wasn’t 
German  perhaps  it  was  French.  She  looked  good.  Well,  keep  your  hands  to 
yourself.  She  was  assigned  to  a  section  of  the  Agency’s  upmarket  territory, 
to  those  old  suburbs  from  the  days  of  early  gold-mining  magnates  the  latest 
generation  of  wealthy  whites  hunted  for  tradition  that  wasn’t  political,  just 
aesthetic,  not  to  be  misinterpreted,  in  assertive  frontage  and  form,  as  nostal¬ 
gia  for  lost  white  racist  supremacy.  The  Agency’s  other  upmarket  activity  was 
where  the  emergent  black  jet-set  looked  to  take  possession  of  fake  Bauhaus 
and  California  haciendas  that  had  been  the  taste  of  the  final  generation  of 
whites  in  power,  the  deposed,  many  of  whom  had  taken  their  money  and  gone 
to  Australia  or  Canada  where  the  Aborigines  and  the  Red  Indians  had  been 
effectively  dealt  with. 

She  worked  hard  indeed,  it  seemed  to  him,  who  left  the  Stores  warehouse 
at  the  same  time  every  weekday  morning  and  returned  at  the  same  time  every 
evening.  Even  longer  hours  than  she  had  sat  at  the  sewing  machine,  its  whirrs, 
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snipped-off  stops  and  starts  that  had  accompanied  Sundays  while  he  sat  read¬ 
ing  this  country’s  newspapers  with  its  particular  political  obsessions  resultant 
from  its  history  he  didn’t  share,  scenes  he  couldn’t  visualize,  and  the  boy  en- 
trancedly  mimed  American  shrieks  and  howls  of  heroes  and  villains  he  was 
watching  on  TV.  There  are  no  regular  hours  in  the  business  of  selling  houses. 
Prospective  buyers  and  sellers  expect  the  agent  to  be  at  their  disposal  in  the 
evenings  and  over  weekends,  whenever  it  suits  the  one  who  is  in  the  market, 
so  to  speak.  She  could  hardly  oppose  with  personal  inconvenience:  “My  hus¬ 
band  is  waiting  for  me  to  cook  dinner,”  he  proposed,  laughing  at  presumption 
of  an  agent’s  life  being  measured  against  the  client’s.  You  don’t  have  to  be  a  phi¬ 
losopher  to  know  Immigration  means  accepting  the  conditions  declared  if  you 
want  to  survive.  He  and  Peter,  helpful  little  lad,  put  together  the  meal,  frying 
eggs  or  heating  up  the  goulash  she’d  frozen  after  preparing  early  some  morn¬ 
ing — not  often  the  chance  for  such  tasks;  some  clients  want  to  view  houses 
before  going  to  their  offices,  legal  chambers  or  doctors’  consulting  rooms.  And 
it’s  true  that  it’s  a  good  time  to  take  them  viewing,  have  them  come  upon  a 
fine  house  in  the  fresh  light,  as  a  face  that  may  be  destined  to  become  familiar, 
owned.  Late  afternoon  client  viewing  appointments  would  extend  into  the 
evening,  particularly,  she  learned  and  related  to  him,  if  things  were  going  well, 
she  could  sense  that  the  client’s  interest  in  a  particular  property  was  rising; 
advantage  must  be  taken  of  this  by  continuing  discussion  relaxed  over  a  drink 
in  some  elegant  hotel  bar.  If  she  arrived  back  from  these  other  houses  only 
when  the  meal  father  and  son  had  concocted  was  greasy-cold,  it  didn’t  mat¬ 
ter:  she  felt  the  deal  was  done.  He  heated  up  food  for  her.  She  would  smile  to 
him,  almost  nervously,  for  acknowledgment:  commission  on  the  sale  of  such  a 
prime  property  was  going  to  be  higher  than  she,  without  qualifications  for  any 
profession,  could  ever  have  expected  to  gain,  any  way,  any  place. 

The  money  she  was  bringing  in  eased  some  of  the  stringencies  in  their 
life.  Peter  had  fine  sports  equipment  he  had  yearned  for,  the  old  car  was 
traded  in  for  a  later  second-hand  model  and  now  was  Fred’s  exclusively — the 
Agency  provided  Zsuzsi  with  a  car  that  would  give  clients  confidence  in  her 
income  status  as  high  enough  to  be  informed  of  the  expectations  of  their  own. 
But  funds  didn’t  extend  to  provide  for  major  changes  in  their  life— she  had 
to  spend  considerably  on  being  well-dressed  (no  time  for  homemade  out¬ 
fits);  groomed,  visits  to  an  expensive  hairdressing  salon,  including  manicure; 
people  notice  proletarian  hands  as  a  sign  of  limitations.  Of  course  she  had  the 
luck  to  be  good-looking,  right  basis  for  being  produced  by  these  methods  as 
exceptionally  so. 

They  made  a  handsome  couple  when  it  was  assumed,  on  occasion,  hus¬ 
bands,  wives,  or  gay  partners  of  the  Agency  personnel  would  get  together 
for  the  obligatory  Christmas  party,  or  some  cocktail  hour  to  mark  particular 
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progress  in  the  business.  He  did  not  know  the  personal  incumbents  of  Zaza’s 
colleagues,  beyond  these  encounters,  well  enough  to  discover  what  range  of 
topics  they  might  have  in  common  to  talk  about;  except  sports  event.  In  this 
country  even  women  shared  this  lingua  franca.  Spectator  passion  for  team 
sports  is  the  only  universal  religion.  Its  faithful  adherents  are  everywhere; 
he  was  a  football  center-forward  as  a  student  somewhere  else  but  the  litany 
held  good;  he  followed  the  matches  on  fields  locally  and  internationally  and 
could  give  all  the  responses.  There  were  the  lunches  among  the  agents  only, 
with  professional  concerns  to  be  discussed  “in  house”;  anyway  lunch  break  at 
the  supermarket  didn’t  allow  time  for  such  leisurely  customs.  Fred  ate  in  the 
canteen,  or  picked  up  something  more  to  his  taste  in  the  deli  section  where 
there  were  hams  and  spiced  sausage  imported  from  Italy  and  other  European 
countries.  Szuzsi  said,  yes,  good  idea,  when  he  once  suggested,  after  mother 
and  son  had  spent  a  happily  riotous  half-hour  teasing  one  another  in  South 
African  English  slang,  that  they  should  speak  to  the  boy  a  short  time  every  day, 
even  around  a  meal,  in  Magyar.  So  that  he  would  have  it.  It  turned  out  meals 
were  not  a  suitable  choice,  the  boy  was  tired  after  a  day  at  school,  play,  home¬ 
work.  She  didn’t  have  other  spare  time. 

He  began  to  speak  their  language  to  the  boy  without  explanation  while  they 
were  absorbed  together  in  the  things  fathers  are  drawn  into  by  young  sons — 
construction  with  plastic  building  kits,  articulating  bodies  of  battery-operated 
outer-space  monsters.  The  child  spoke  unawaringly  the  Magyar  word  for  “leg,” 
“face,”  used  the  verbs  for  “fly,”  “shoot.”  But  he  resented  that  the  creativity  he 
wanted  to  share  with  his  father  was  turning  into  another  kind  of  homework 
when  his  father  tried  to  get  him  to  put  the  words  into  a  sentence,  repeating  this 
as  it  came  from  his  father’s  voice.  He’d  suddenly  kick  over  the  half-finished  cre¬ 
ation,  scatter  the  weapons  and  cloak  of  the  monster,  laughing  angrily. 

Photographs  that  had  been  brought  in  the  baggage  of  emigration  and  had 
sifted  away  somewhere  in  immigration:  when  they  were  shown  to  the  boy  so 
that  he  might  make  the  words  material,  come  to  life  in  images — “That’s  our 
house” — he  was  only  half-attentive.  “Our  house  isn’t  like  that.”  “It’s  my  house, 
where  I  lived  when  I  was  like  you.  A  little  boy.”  Of  course,  the  turret  and  balus¬ 
trade  would  seem  to  him  a  picture  in  a  book  of  fairy  tales — but  this  generation 
of  kids  don’t  have  Grimm  read  to  them  ...  he  wouldn’t  even  have  that  vision, 
to  match. 

Murmured  to  in  the  real  intimacy  of  a  mother  tongue  in  bed,  Zsuzsi  wasn’t 
aware  she  was  responding  softly  in  English.  Well.  She  had  been  speaking  in 
that  essential  other  tongue  all  day,  showing  prospective  clients  the  features 
of  living-places  that  if  grander,  were  like  those  in  the  familiar  images  the  boy 
had;  been  born  among. 

Zsuzsi  was  more  more  and  more  successful.  Perhaps  this  was  “what  she 
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was  made  for”  that  she  couldn’t  define  when  she  knew  she  had  enough  of 
being  the  ladies’  little  dressmaker.  This  was  the  proof  that  if  there  is  some¬ 
thing  in  you  which  wasn’t  recognized,  the  political  situation  and  economic 
order  had  no  place  for,  where  you  came  from,  it’s  true  that  there  are  opportu¬ 
nities  to  realize  your  potential,  build  yourself  a  life  with  the  kit  of  values  of  an¬ 
other  society.  She  invested  some  of  her  high  commissions  in  the  stock  market, 
on  the  expert  advice  of  stockbrokers  who  felt  they  owed  to  her  sensitivity  and 
native  shrewdness  (these  Eastern  Europeans),  her  reading  of  their  ambitions, 
calculated  status,  the  finding  of  the  material  image,  the  statement  of  a  home 
that  would  announce  this,  unmistakeable  as  a  fox  has  its  lair  to  distinguish  it, 
an  ordinary  rich  pig  its  sty.  Fred  could  not  take  leave  from  the  supermarket 
at  Christmas,  when  Peter  was  on  holiday  from  school  and  the  estate  agency 
more  or  less  idle  in  the  absence  of  clients — gone  sailing  or  abroad  to  snow 
countries,  skiing.  So  she  took  Ferenc  and  Peter  to  a  Club  Mediterranee  on  an 
Indian  Ocean  island  at  another  time  of  year,  when  the  availability  of  all  three 
made  this  possible — one  of  the  many  treats  she  provided. 

The  Agency  had  become  alert  to  the  development  opportunity  of  a  change 
in  currency  law  restrictions  that  now  allowed  nationals  of  the  country  to  own 
property  abroad,  which  had  been  illegal  for  decades.  Zsuzsi  went  back;  not  to 
the  countries  the  Danube  had  flowed  through  but  to  France,  Spain,  England, 
on  a  visit  apparently  with  several  colleagues  from  the  Agency  to  make  con¬ 
tact  with  famous  ones  like  Christie’s  and  Sotheby’s  for  co-operation  in  finding 
properties  for  clients  interested  in  pied-d-terre  if  not  a  castle  in  Spain.  She 
came  back  with  T-shirts  for  the  son,  picturing  famous  sights,  Gaudi  in  Barce¬ 
lona,  Houses  of  Parliament  in  Fondon,  and  CDs  made  by  the  latest  rave  bands. 
The  boy  didn  t  ask  about  the  identity  of  what  he  saw  was  going  to  be  displayed 
across  his  chest.  The  CDs  overjoyed  him.  He  was  older  now  and  did  his  home¬ 
work  clamped  between  headphones  accompanying  him  with  the  sounds  of 
the  different  kinds  of  pop  music— how  could  the  child  concentrate?  But  his 
mother  said,  amused,  we  can  t  live  in  the  past,  they  say  even  cows  give  more 
milk  when  music’s  played  to  them. 

But  that  s  Mozart.  Ferenc  coming  up  from  incarceration  in  Fred,  correct¬ 
ing  an  incomplete  quotation. 

His  Zsuzsi  had  what?  some  kind  of  conscience  over  the  unfairness 
though  it  was  no  fault  of  hers— the  traditional  social  distortion  of  emigration 
had  thrust  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  into  a  supermarket  storeroom— that  he  had 
not  got  out  of  there,  as  when  they  moved  to  something  better  she  found  for 
them,  she  had  left  behind  in  the  little  house  that  was  their  first  shelter  in 
Africa,  the  sewing  machine.  Again  through  resource  of  client  contacts,  this 
time  the  Agency,  at  some  stage  in  her  success  she  broached  to  him  that  maybe 
there  was  some  position  well,  with  his  education — in  what  her  clients  called 
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the  advisory  echelons  of  big  business.  Such  firms  were  wanting  to  move  into 
world  enterprise.  He  could  do  some  kind  of  the  research  they  required? 

He  wasn’t  an  economist. 

Somewhere  in  her  was  buried  the  small-town  girl  who  saw  the  distinction 
attained  by  the  Budapest  graduate  in  the  philosophy  as  a  Tree  of  Knowledge 
fruitful  along  any  branch.  He  was  touched  by  this  returned  glimpse  of  her; 
vivid  vision  of  how  she  looked,  which  was  how  she  was — essential  self,  getting 
up  to  dance,  belonging  in  the  images  of  the  musicians’  wild  tossing  hair,  the 
twisting  bodies,  limbs  rearticulated  like  Picasso’s  arrangement  of  body  parts, 
by  a  ceiling  wheel  of  turning  lights  in  a  student  night  haunt  he’d  taken  her  to. 

She  did  try  a  few  other  possibilities  for  him;  nothing  had  come  of  them 
so  far.  It  seemed  the  initiative  for  one  was  from  a  client  not  for  whom  Zsuzsi 
had  found  an  ideal  home  but  who  was  a  seller  of  one,  his  with  sauna  as  well  as 
swimming  pool,  guest  apartment  and  secure  parking  for  three  cars,  for  which 
she  had  found  a  buyer  at  top  asking  price  which  other  agencies  had  told  the 
seller  was  impossibly  high.  On  triumphant  first-name  terms  with  his  agent,  he 
extended  the  assumption  to  the  husband,  inviting  Zsuzsi  and  Fred  to  dinner 
in  this  successfully  overvalued  home  before  he  vacated  it.  For  what  reason  and 
for  where  next,  if  Zsuzsi  knew,  it  was  not  Fred’s  business  to  ask,  and  did  not 
interest  Ferenc.  Zsuzsi  showed  him  around.  What  he  saw  was  that  the  house 
was,  in  fact,  beautiful,  an  interior  expressing  what  must  have  been  someone’s 
sense  of  what  his  or  hers — their? — containment  was  meant  to  be:  the  eyes 
met  with  a  well-made  object  of  use,  and  of  visual  pleasure — the  vista  opening 
from  the  doors  as  well  as  the  drawings  by  European  artists — Dufy  and  Braque, 
lithographs  probably — confidently  along  with  the  three-dimensional  assertion 
of  African  wooden  sculptures.  But  the  vision  might  have  been  the  wife’s,  Zsu¬ 
zsi  had  sometime  remarked  that  the  man  was  divorced,  or  perhaps  she  said 
was  in  the  process  of  divorce. 

So  this  was  the  kind  of  scene,  background  to  her  life  that  she — his  Zsu¬ 
zsi — moved  through  every  day.  Property  to  property,  kitchen  gleamingly 
equipped  as,  maybe,  a  surgeon’s  operating  theater,  deep  rooms  interleading, 
wide  staircase,  bar,  patio.  He’s  never  seen  it  before,  but  it  was  hers.  Connec¬ 
tion  to  the  supermarket.  The  asparagus  and  scampi  to  follow,  served  at  dinner 
by  a  black  man  in  a  white  jacket,  probably  came  from  the  cooling  chamber 
for  delicate  vegetables  and  the  freeze  room,  where  other  black  men  steered 
loads  in  wild  trajectories  and  the  storeman  manager  in  his  open  booth  sur¬ 
veyed  the  scene. 

The  man  had  room  for  a  boat  as  well  as  three  cars  in  his  garage.  He  also 
had  a  young  son,  Zsuzsi  said,  and  he  thought  it  would  be  nice  for  Peter  to 
go  sailing,  on  a  Sunday,  with  him  and  his  boy.  Peter  was  half-excited,  half- 
dubious:  I  don’t  know  them.  His  mother  went  along  to  see  him  enjoying  him- 
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self  in  a  new  activity.  The  boat  was  small;  his  father  didn’t  come,  that  time 
or  other  Sundays  when  the  same  party  sailed  a  stretch  of  dam  water,  not  a 
river,  during  the  season.  When  Zsuzsi  went,  was  obliged  to  go  overseas  sev¬ 
eral  times — on  one  trip  the  largest  German  tourist  company  appointed  her 
their  representative  in  Southern  Africa — Peter  and  he  did  things  together;  he 
thought  up  outings  like  a  visit  to  the  museum  of  the  origin  of  mankind  but  the 
only  success,  in  really  diverting  the  boy,  was  the  live  spectacle  of  a  football 
game.  He  couldn’t  picture  his  father  there,  in  one  of  the  players,  as  he  had 
pointed  out  to  him  on  the  field  the  very  position  his  father  had  had,  look,  that 
player  out  there.  The  boy  saw  himself  grown,  in  the  bright  shorts,  the  boots, 
the  intense  flushed  face  of  that  man,  there. 

A  sculpted  figure  stood  on  a  small  table  near  the  chair  where  he  sat  read¬ 
ing  when  he  came  from  the  supermarket  evening  while  she  was  away.  It  was  a 
dignitary  whose  decorated  carved  belly  rested  on  crossing  legs  seated  on  a  low 
altar  of  some  sort,  its  protruding  oval  ledge  empty  of  the  offering  it  was  meant 
for.  Picked  up,  there  was  on  the  underside  an  inscription  inked  into  the  wood. 
King  Lukengu  Tribe  Bakuba  Province  Kasai.  If  he  glanced  up  from  his  book,  he 
saw  it;  or  it  saw  him.  It  was  a  gift  from  the  client  of  the  farewell  dinner  invita¬ 
tion.  Its  lidded  gaze. 

She  must  have  sold  many  more  houses  before  the  result  of  that  one  came 
about.  One  night  on  her  return  from  a  trip  or  was  it  what  she  had  announced 
as  a  weekend  conference  in  some  out-of-town  center,  she  said,  “Ferenc,  we 
must  talk.”  She  had  picked  up  the  colloquial  jargon  of  the  sales-world  as  she  had 
adapted  her  way  of  expressing  herself  to  the  scattered  “darlings”  of  ladies  come 
for  fittings.  “We  must  talk”  was  the  euphemism  for  crisis,  something  difficult 
to  be  said.  Zsuzsi  has  decided  upon  a  divorce.  She’s  tried  some  other — what  did 
she  say— solution,  some  way.  But  in  the  end.  What.  Well,  they  both  had  been  so 
young,  back  there  .  .  .  didn’t  know,  really,  how  either  would  be  ...  If  they  hadn’t 
had  to  leave— she  stopped.  He  waited.  If  we  hadn’t  emigrated,  maybe.  He  did 
not  interject  but  it  was  as  if  he  had.  Yes?  If  we  had  still  been  there  maybe  we 
could  have  found  ourselves  going  the  same  way  together.  A  change  of  tone,  ac¬ 
cusing  herself:  Maybe  we  should  have  stayed.  Who  knows. 

Maybe.  The  man  she  was  with  now,  maybe  it  was  the  owner  of  the  house 
he  saw,  maybe  the  buyer  or  seller  of  another.  She  viewed — that’s  the  word, 
clients  are  taken  to  view  whats  on  offer — walked  through  room  after  room, 
so  many  prospective  places  for  herself,  the  ballroom-size  bedroom  with  its 
vast  draped  bed,  faintly  giving  the  scent  of  perfume  and  semen  from  an  image 
of  how  it  will  be  to  make  love  there.  The  bathroom’s  sauna  and  the  electric 
massage  chair,  ready  to  shudder.  The  kitchen  with  the  face  of  the  black  cook 
placed  among  the  shining  equipment.  Zsuzsana  has  found  home. 

He  is  in  exile.  □ 
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The  divide  between  the  US  and  Mexico,  like  that  of  any  political  border,  is  a 
construct.  It  is  an  abstraction  made  visible  in  the  dashes  on  a  map.  It’s  pal¬ 
pable  when  stuck  in  one  of  the  border’s  epic  traffic  jams,  either  as  a  ripple  in 
the  stream  of  cars  funneling  into  San  Diego,  or  as  part  of  a  caravan  slouching 
to  Ensenada.  For  most  Mexicans  and  Americans  living  along  the  border,  this 
divide  is  an  innocuous  obstacle:  sometimes  accommodating,  sometimes  a  bar¬ 
rier,  but  hardly  a  looming  danger,  unless  you  must  cross  its  badlands  under 
the  frozen  cover  of  starlight  or  under  the  searing  lashes  of  the  sun.  It  is  what  it 
is:  The  line  between  you  and  a  weekend  spent  in  Baja  or  a  day  of  shopping  in 
Mission  Valley.  Sometimes  it’s  the  line  between  you  and  survival. 

Another  view  holds  that  the  divide  is  a  sieve  failing  to  do  just  that — to  sep¬ 
arate.  It  is  a  view  colored  by  an  infamous  day  in  September:  The  US  now  faces 
existential  threats  from  al  Qaeda  terrorists  and  their  deranged  peers.  Too  many 
people  are  arriving,  slipping  into  California,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
They  are  unaccounted  for.  They  have  no  papers.  They  are  “illegal.”  One  of  them, 
armed  with  a  vial  of  smallpox  or  carrying  a  nuclear-bomb  briefcase,  could,  in 
theory,  wipe  us  out — “them”  being  what  the  Border  Patrol  calls  OTMs,  “Other 
Than  Mexicans.”  (The  acronym  not  only  implies  the  rarity  of  nationals  from 
other  than  Mexico  and  Central  America  crossing  illegally  into  the  US,  but  how 
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every  person  living  between  Tijuana  and  Tierra  del  Fuego  is,  to  some  Ameri¬ 
cans,  a  “Mexican .”)  This  flimsy  divide,  wide-open  where  asphalt  gives  way  to 
scorched  desert,  is  the  stuff  of  nightmares.  These  are  the  years  of  living  danger¬ 
ously,  no  matter  where  the  cul-de-sac  or  city  block  you  call  home  is. 

Last  October,  President  George  W.  Bush  signed  the  Secure  Fence  Act  of 
2006,  allowing  for  700  miles  of  double-layer  fencing  to  be  added  to  the  75 
miles  of  fence  already  standing  on  the  US -Mexico  border.  At  a  cost  of  about 
$7  billion,  as  estimated  by  the  Department  of  Homeland  Security,  this  wall  of 
sorts  would  cost  about  $1  billion  less  than  the  monthly  bill  for  Iraq.  “It’s  what 
the  people  in  this  country  want,”  the  president  said.  “They  want  to  know  that 
we  are  modernizing  the  border  so  we  can  better  secure  the  border.”  Placing  a 
high-tech  security  fence,  though,  first  on  the  nearly  2,000-mile-long  Mexico 
border,  instead  of  the  4,000-mile-long  border  shared  by  the  US  and  Canada, 
was  a  curious  decision.  After  all,  in  1999  an  Algerian  man  drove  from  Canada 
into  Washington  State,  where  he  was  arrested  in  possession  of  a  car  packed 
with  explosives,  plotting  to  blow  up  part  of  Los  Angeles  International  Air¬ 
port.  No  such  major  arrests  have  been  made  on  the  US-Mexico  border.  And 
given  that  this  wall  of  fencing  is  supposed  to  protect  the  US  from  belligerents 
abroad,  it’s  also  curious  the  president,  when  signing  the  bill,  would  talk  about 
how  this  project  alone  wouldn’t  address  the  seemingly  unrelated  matter  of 
undocumented  immigrants  working  and  living  in  the  US.  “We  need  compre¬ 
hensive  reform,”  he  said,  “that  provides  a  legal  way  for  people  to  work  here  on 
a  temporary  basis.  But  most  odd  of  all,  given  the  imminent  danger  of  annihi¬ 
lation:  the  bill  did  not  provide  for  the  billions  the  fence  would  cost. 

Maybe  the  bill  was  a  cynical  act  of  political  theater,  the  same  as  that  of  two 
years  ago  when  there  was  a  bellowing  for  a  constitutional  amendment  to  pro¬ 
hibit  gay  marriage — a  roar  diminished  to  a  grumble  after  President  Bush  won 
reelection.  The  timing  would  suggest  as  much.  The  security  act  was  signed 
just  before  the  November  elections,  with  the  president  looking  to  give  his  be¬ 
leaguered  party  a  boost.  Desperate  to  remain  in  control  of  Congress,  many 
Republican  candidates  were  running  on  platforms  calling  for,  among  other 
things,  the  criminalization  of  undocumented  workers  and  otherwise  making 
the  most  of  what  might  be  the  country’s  greatest  fear  and  certainly  its  greatest 
irony,  a  nation  of  immigrants  suspicious  of — if  not  outright  hostile  to — newer 
immigrants.  But  maybe  there  is  something  else  at  work. 

In  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  last  October,  Joseph  Lelyveld  went  to 
Arizona  to  talk  to  various  candidates  about  their  anti-immigration  campaigns, 
looking  to  gauge  the  strength  of  their  appeal.  Ultimately,  as  the  November 
elections  would  show,  their  message— that  the  estimated  11  million  undocu¬ 
mented  immigrants  living  here  were  draining  resources  without  contributing 
anything  wasnt  popular  enough  to  win  the  GOP  as  many  seats  on  the  Hill 
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as  it  would  have  liked.  But  Lelyveld  picked  out  among  the  familiar  xenopho¬ 
bic  rhetoric  a  new  strain  of  anti-immigrant  sentiment — though  it  might  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  an  always-present  strain  has  gained  recent  potency. 
“An  ‘honest  debate’  is  needed  about  ‘changing  demographics,”’  a  congressional 
candidate  tells  Lelyveld,  who  then  explains  that  for  this  man  “[t]he  mass  bor¬ 
der  crossings  are  not  just  illegal;  in  their  scale,  they  suggest  that  the  cultural 
identity  of  his  adopted  state  could  change.”  The  candidate,  who  would  go  on 
to  lose  his  election,  then  talks  about  Los  Angeles.  “A  half  million  immigrants 
demonstrated  there  last  spring,”  he  tells  Lelyveld.  “The  mayor,  a  Latino  him¬ 
self,  supported  them.  [The  candidate]  saw  that  as  a  warning  for  Arizona.” 

This  suggests  something  interesting,  though  perhaps  “interesting”  in  the 
same  way  mutating  cancer  cells  are  interesting  to  an  oncologist  (but  alarming 
to  a  patient).  By  signing  the  Secure  Fence  Act,  the  president  was  evidently 
echoing,  if  faintly,  the  concerns  of  some  of  his  partisans:  there  is  a  connection 
between  the  survival  of  a  country’s  political  and  cultural  institutions  and  its 
ethnic  composition.  Weirdly,  it  is  a  belief  ignorant  of  obvious  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  such  as  Latino  politicians  who  win  office  through  the  support  of  a 
broad  range  of  voters,  not  to  mention  immigrants  eager  to  avail  themselves  of 
such  bedrock  American  values  as  the  rights  to  assembly  and  free  speech.  It  is  a 
belief  blind  to  the  sometimes  dolorous  give-and-take  of  culture  across  borders. 

For  such  partisans,  those  long  lines  at  the  border  are  symbolic  of  what 
they  cannot  control — the  ever-flowing  stream  of  humanity  washing  back  and 
forth,  leaving  its  mark  on  the  country.  For  them,  the  deep  prints  left  by  immi¬ 
grants  trudging  through  the  chaparral  are  freshly  made  rather  than  timeworn. 
For  them,  an  America  that  will  be  25  percent  Latino  in  as  little  as  20  years  is 
no  America  at  all.  For  these  people,  the  tide  must  be  stopped,  the  traversing 
must  be  contained.  They  see  barbarians  at  the  gates. 

*  *  * 

Hundreds  of  years  earlier,  and  thousands  of  miles  away,  soldiers  gaze  into  the  dis¬ 
tance.  They  keep  an  eye  out  for  banners  of  dust  unfurling  from  stomping  hooves. 
Somewhere  out  there  in  the  steppes  is  a  horde  ready  to  sweep  over  them.  They 
patrol  a  wall  built  to  stop  them. 

The  Great  Wall  of  China,  the  most  mammoth  border  wall  ever  built,  is  mor¬ 
tared  with  myths  and  misconceptions.  First,  there  is  the  myth  that  the  4,300- 
mile-long  structure  can  be  seen  from  space.  It  cannot,  as  an  astronaut  from 
China  was  embarrassed  to  find  out  in  2003.  Second,  there  is  the  myth  that 
the  wall,  like  the  bristling  back  of  a  dragon  (as  the  Chinese  have  sometimes 
described  it),  stretches  across  the  country  uninterrupted,  a  monolith  of  stone 
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and  sentry  towers.  It  does  not.  Much  of  the  wall,  slowly  erased  by  wind  and 
sand  over  centuries,  is  barely  noticeable  in  places.  Further,  the  Great  Wall 
is  not  a  single  structure  but  rather  a  series  of  “lesser  walls”  constructed  over 
several  dynasties.  (The  most  picturesque,  and  the  one  whose  image  is  con¬ 
jured  when  speaking  of  the  Great  Wall,  was  built  north  of  Beijing  by  the  Ming 
dynasty  in  the  mid-  to  late-sixteenth  century.)  Third,  there’s  the  misconcep¬ 
tion  the  Chinese  name  for  this  wall  translates  into  English  as  “great.”  It  does 
not.  The  Chinese  name  means  “long.”  But  the  most  common  misconception 
about  the  Great  Wall,  according  to  Julia  Lovell,  a  Chinese  history  and  litera¬ 
ture  professor  at  the  University  of  Cambridge,  is  one  held  to  centuries  ago  and 
believed  to  this  day:  stated  bluntly,  that  the  Great  Wall  was  ever  worth  a  damn. 
Its  history,  however,  is  valuable. 

As  China’s  succeeding  dynasties  deployed  armies  across  their  dominion, 
needing  to  maintain  control  over  various  factions  and  regions  in  the  vaunted 
“middle  kingdom,”  they  sought  to  free  themselves  from  the  menace  posed  by 
the  nomadic  peoples  to  the  north  of  them.  “The  first  major  clashes”  between 
China  and  the  north,  according  to  Lovell,  go  back  to  the  ninth  century  b.c., 
“when  poems  record  that  a  northern  tribe,  the  Xianyun,  attacked  the  very 
heart  of  the  Zhou  dominion.”  With  their  fantastic  equestrian  skills  and  atten¬ 
dant  virtuosity  at  quick  strikes,  these  tribes  from  the  steppes  were  demanding 
of  respect,  but  the  Chinese  were  reluctant  even  to  acknowledge  them.  These 
people  wore  pelts,  they  could  not  read,  they  lived  in  tents  and  hunted  down 
their  food.  It  was  an  insult  that  they  so  much  as  neighbored  refined  China. 

In  The  Great  Wall:  China  Against  the  World,  woo  BC-AD  2000,  Lovell  de¬ 
scribes  how  the  Chinese  “high  cultural  self-esteem  resulted  in  a  knee-jerk 
tendency  to  view  the  non-Chinese  northern  tribes  as  politically  and  socially 
inferior,  as  barely  human  and  certainly  not  as  worthy  trade  partners  or  targets 
of  diplomacy.  As  a  result  of  their  contempt  “the  nomads  were  left  little  choice 
but  to  extract  the  goods  they  needed  through  raiding.”  Gal- 
loping  on  their  stocky  ponies,  zipping  arrows  with  lethal 
accuracy,  these  tribes  pushed  more  than  one  dynasty  to  the 
brink,  and  in  the  end,  after  much  bloodletting,  forced  em¬ 
perors  to  do  business  with  them,  even  extracting  tribute 
in  the  form  of  jeweled  riches  and  beautiful  girls  from  the 
once-dismissive  royal  courts.  The  point,  however,  for  these 
rulers  was  to  keep  the  northerners  out  of  China,  to  prevent 
them  from  despoiling  its  civilization.  Thus  the  humiliation  of  a  shakedown 
by  warriors  whose  breath  reeked  of  fermented  mare’s  milk  was  bearable.  And 
sometimes,  along  with  enduring  payoffs,  keeping  the  barbarians  out  meant 
an  emperor  had  to  lower  himself  further,  building  ruinously  expensive  ram¬ 
parts  and  gates  and  stocking  them  with  armed  conscripts.  This  tactic,  Lovell 
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pronounced,  “was  often  adopted  as  a  defensive  frontier  strategy  after  all  other 
options  for  dealing  with  the  barbarians — diplomacy,  trade,  punitive  military 
expeditions — had  been  exhausted  or  discarded.  It  was  a  sign  of  military  weak¬ 
ness,  diplomatic  failure  and  political  paralysis.”  It  was  also  a  darkly  comic  sign 
of  short-term  memory.  Because  these  walls,  erected  over  and  over  again,  never 
kept  anybody  out  permanently.  If  anything,  often  the  emperor  ordering  the 
construction  of  another  set  of  walls  was  a  barbarian  whom  previous  fortifica¬ 
tions  were  supposed  to  bar  in  the  first  place. 

The  Northern  Wei  are  an  example.  In  power  for  nearly  three  centuries, 
from  the  third  to  sixth  centuries  a.d.,  they  were  “one  of  the  most  powerful 
and  long-lasting  of  the  barbarian  states  to  rule  North  China.”  They  were  de¬ 
scendants  of  the  Xianbi,  whom,  Lovell  writes,  in  her  characteristically  pleas¬ 
ant,  breezy  way,  “had  not  always  been  keen  on  Chinese  culture.”  But  over  the 
course  of  their  rule,  they  slowly  abandoned  the  roughneck  ways  of  the  steppe 
and  took  up  the  effects  of  Chinese  civilization,  learning  and  promoting  every¬ 
thing — “farming,  poetry,  silk,  wine  and  houses  with  roofs”— championed  by 
the  dynasty  they  trampled.  Transformed  by  this  edifying  life,  the  Wei  became 
targets  for  other  northern  barbarians,  who  thought  of  them  as  having  turned 
soft.  So  the  Northern  Wei  did  what  all  Chinese  did,  as  Lovell  shows,  chapter 
after  chapter:  they  built  walls  to  keep  the  enemy  out.  It  did  no  good.  They,  too, 
were  replaced,  and  these  new  rulers  eventually  adapted  to  Chinese  culture, 
too.  Yet  more  walls  were  to  come,  despite  their  proven  futility  as  defenses. 
It  would  be  as  if  France,  contrary  to  the  lessons  of  World  War  II,  insisted  on 
building  wave  after  wave  of  new  battlements  along  the  old  Maginot  Line.  But 
the  Chinese  weren’t  obtuse,  and  Lovell  points  out  that  these  series  of  barriers 
we’ve  come  to  know  as  the  Great  Wall  had  a  few  other  purposes. 

The  first,  as  could  be  inferred  from  China’s  contempt  for  the  north,  is 
the  walls  were  important  of  themselves  as  symbols  of  cultural  divide,  what 
Lovell  calls  “the  embodiment  of  the  imperial,  Sinocentric  attitude  to  the  out¬ 
side  world.”  There  is  the  “middle  kingdom,”  and  then  there  is  everybody  else. 
For  China  to  exist — or  more  accurately,  for  China’s  rulers  to  preserve  a  culture 
allowing  them  to  rule  unopposed — it  could  not  allow  other  modes  of  thinking 
and  behaving  to  creep  into  its  society.  But  their  mistake  was  to  believe  walls 
could  “mark  a  hard  and  fast  boundary  between  nations  and  cultures,  and  often 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.”  The  mistake  was  to  believe  boundaries 
between  peoples  and  countries  aren’t  malleable. 

Over  millennia,  China’s  history  has  proven  that  border  walls,  even  as  sym¬ 
bols  made  of  tamped-down  earth  or  towering  rock,  are  inherently  hollow:  not 
only  do  they  fail  to  keep  the  rest  of  the  world  at  bay,  but  they  are  pathetically 
useless  at  maintaining  the  political  and  cultural  reality  of  the  state  that  erected 
them.  China’s  civilization  was  entwined  with  the  barbarians’;  there  was  no  vir- 
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gin  land  to  protect,  no  Rubicon  to  defend.  Chinese  civilization  was  perfectly 
capable  of  surviving,  if  not  thriving,  under  rulers  such  as  the  Northern  Wei. 
And  it  wasn’t  as  if  China  didn’t  flirt  with  the  ways  of  the  north.  “[T]hrough 
great  stretches  of  its  past  China  has  been  ruled,”  Lovell  writes,  “by  emperors 
and  generals  in  love  with  the  culture  of  the  northern  steppe,”  some  going  so 
far  as  to  erect  tents  in  their  palaces  and  make  use  of  “barbarian”  artifacts  such 
as  “cavalry,  yurts,  tunics,  polo.”  Nonetheless,  the.  Great  Wall  and  the  misguided 
thinking  it  represented  couldn’t  be  pulled  from  the  embrace  of  China’s  rulers. 
These  truths  about  deep  affinities  with  the  Other  were  eclipsed  by  a  self-serv¬ 
ing  need  to  perpetuate  a  war  already  lost,  by  the  eternal  fight  to  keep  China 
free  of  foreign  influence — for  China’s  rulers  to  stay  in  control.  Even  the  Com¬ 
munists,  Lovell  writes,  were  quick  to  exploit  this  xenophobia  for  political  pur¬ 
poses,  spending  money  to  refurbish  parts  of  the  hoary  Great  Wall’s  defenses, 
harnessing  its  symbolism  to  promote  themselves  as  “inheritors  of  a  tried  and 
tested  model  of  the  unified,  authoritarian  Chinese  nation  supposedly  estab¬ 
lished  5,000  years  ago.”  A  shared  disdain  for  outsiders  notwithstanding,  the 
Communists  were  indeed  worthy  heirs,  because  they  understood  the  Great 
Wall’s  second  purpose:  it  served  as  much  to  hem  people  in  as  keep  them  out. 
In  the  northwest  part  of  ancient  China,  where  walls  were  staffed  with  soldiers 
charged  with  protecting  trade  routes  along  the  Silk  Road,  part  of  their  garri¬ 
son  duties  included  “policing  ingoers  and  outgoers,  preventing  Chinese  civil¬ 
ians  from  fleeing  .  .  .  and  evading  their  tax  and  corvee  obligations.”  A  Western 
archaeologist  who  unearthed  walls  in  the  region  “inferred  that  a  subsidiary 
rampart  he  discovered  .  .  .  might  have  been  designed  to  prevent  Chinese  fugi¬ 
tives  from  escaping  too  easily  into  the  salt  flats  beyond.”  Even  as  today’s  China 
has  opened  wide  to  do  business  with  the  West,  and,  reluctantly,  has  allowed 
exposure  to  cultures  from  beyond,  that  element  of  internal  control  is  there, 
Lovell  writes,  in  “the  rise  of  narrower,  more  tightly  defined  and  legislated 
modern  expressions  of  national  identity.”  In  the  Western,  liberal  way,  a  Chi¬ 
nese  citizen  can  say  whatever  he  wants,  as  long  as  what  he’s  saying— whether 
in  a  novel  or  a  speech  or  internet  chat  room— is  antiforeign.  His  words  must 
seive  as  material  for  a  wall  never  ceasing  to  rise  and  rise,  blocking  out  what 
lies  on  the  horizon,  a  view  he  can  sometimes  see  through  the  cracks  pushed 
open  by  imported  Western  capital  and  its  accompanying  culture  of  consumer¬ 
ism.  China  will  let  some  of  the  world  in,  but  the  walls  must  remain  up. 


Sometimes,  though,  border  walls  can  be  pushed  farther  and  farther  out  to 
acquire  more  of  what’s  beyond  a  kingdom’s  reach.  Their  purpose  can  be  ag¬ 
gressive,  as  the  Great  Wall’s  certainly  was.  These  supposed  defenses,  Lovell 
writes,  were  used  by  China  not  only  “to  control  lucrative  trade  routes”  but 
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also  to  grab  up  land.  China  built  walls  as  far  north  as  what  is  today  the  inside 
of  modern  Mongolia.  “Indeed,”  Lovell  writes,  “the  position  of  these  walls  gives 
the  sense  that  they  were  designed  not  to  defend  China  but  to  occupy  foreign 
territory,  to  drive  the  nomadic  inhabitants  out  of  their  land  and  to  facilitate 
the  setting  up  of  military  posts  that  would  police  the  movement  of  people 
across  these  areas.”  One  way  for  China  to  avoid  trading  with  the  loathsome 
north  “was,  presumably,  to  invade  and  control  their  areas  of  production.”  And 
they  did.  “It  shows,”  Lovell  goes  on,  that  if  walls  are  built  “in  the  middle  of 
newly  invaded  and  occupied  territory  .  .  .  they  become  a  prop  to  expansionist 
colonialism.”  But  walls  alone  aren’t  enough  to  hold  on  to  new  lands,  and  they 
certainly  do  not  make  a  country  any  more  secure  from  invasion.  Chinese  sol¬ 
diers  stood  on  the  parapets,  kept  an  eye  on  the  barbarians,  and  still  the  north 
came  and  overran  them.  A  wall,  as  Genghis  Khan  said,  is  only  as  strong  as  the 
people  who  defend  it.  Or  to  paraphrase  him,  a  wall  is  only  as  imposing  as  the 
people  who  wish  to  overcome  it  allow  it  to  be.  China’s  disregard  for  diplomacy 
guaranteed  that  differences  with  the  north  would  be  settled  by  the  sword;  a 
wall  wasn’t  going  to  stop  any  tribesman  from  his  making  his  point.  Yet  China 
and  its  revered  and  recognizable  culture  remain.  In  the  end,  China  absorbed 
its  invaders.  The  barbarians  did  not  drive  their  civilization  into  the  ground. 

*  *  * 

Hundreds  of  years  later  and  thousands  of  miles  away,  soldiers  keep  the  watch  along 
another  wall.  Across  from  them  are  a  people  whom  some  in  their  country  see  as 
a  collective  blade  held  to  the  throat  of  their  nation.  Their  wall,  too,  the  country 
claims,  is  for  defense.  But  it,  too,  may  well  be  an  instrument  to  subjugate  enemies 
and,  finally,  scatter  them. 

The  world  is  hard-pressed  to  agree  on  where  Israel’s  borders  are.  They  were 
first  set  in  the  armistice  of  1949,  the  so-called  Green  Line,  after  fighting  with 
Palestinians  led  to  the  creation  of  Israel  in  1948.  But  after  the  Six-Day  War  in 
1967,  when  Israel  repelled  an  attack  by  its  neighbors,  it  wound  up  in  posses¬ 
sion  of  new  lands.  East  Jerusalem.  Gaza.  The  Golan  Heights.  Sinai.  The  West 
Bank.  Her  borders  have  grown,  though  the  international  community  only  rec¬ 
ognizes  the  land  behind  the  Green  Line  as  Israel.  As  victory  spread  its  range 
north,  south,  and  east,  Israel,  with  these  occupied  territories,  was  in  charge 
of  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  non-Jewish  Arabs.  For  a  state  defin¬ 
ing  itself  as  Jewish,  this  situation  is  not  without  complications.  Add  to  it  the 
Palestinian’s  nearly  Sisyphean  struggle  to  forge  a  viable  country  from  the  sliv¬ 
ers  of  land  left  to  it,  and  the  complications  morph  into  impossibilities. 

In  the  late  1970s,  Israel  confronted  its  untenable  situation.  According  to 
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Graham  Usher,  a  journalist  and  author  of  books  on  the  Israeli  occupation,  it 
was  then  that  a  blueprint  emerged  for  how  Israel  would  administer  these  re¬ 
gions  and  their  ever-growing  number  of  Arabs:  it  would  import  Jews  to  the 
occupied  territories.  The  plan,  implemented  under  Menachem  Begin,  called 
for  the  creation  of  settlements  in  the  central  West  Bank  near  the  populous  Pal¬ 
estinian  cities  of  Hebron,  East  Jerusalem,  Nablus,  Ramallah,  Bethlehem,  and 
Jenin.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  settlements  were  to  be  built;  a  million  Jews 
were  to  move  into  them  by  2000.  Moving  so  many  Jewish  settlers  near  “the 
spine  of  any  future  West  Bank  Palestinian  state”  would  strategically  hinder  the 
likelihood  of  any  such  thing  happening.  The  settlers  would  culturally  and  polit¬ 
ically  bind  the  territories  to  Israel.  Today,  there  are  more  than  400,000  Jewish 
settlers  in  East  Jerusalem  and  the  West  Bank.  They  live  in  137  settlements  and 
100  “outposts,”  which  “may  become  the  nuclei  of  future  settlements.”  (And  on 
any  given  day,  there  are  more  than  200,000  Palestinians  from  these  territories 
working  in  Israel  or  for  Israelis,  wrapping  the  areas  deeper  into  Israel’s  fold.) 
All  of  the  settlements  were  established  in  “contravention  of  international  law,” 
notes  Ray  Dolphin,  a  longtime  emergency  relief  worker  for  the  United  Nations 
and  nongovernmental  organizations.  The  results  of  Israel’s  policy  have  been,  to 
use  grotesque  understatement,  less  than  satisfactory:  suicide  bombers  board¬ 
ing  buses  in  Israel  then  detonating  themselves;  guerrillas  launching  mortars 
on  Jewish  settlements;  Arab  political  parties  arresting  and  assassinating  Arabs 
for  control  of  Palestine.  And  then  the  parallel  of  all  that  woe:  settlers  gunning 
down  their  Arab  neighbors,  or  the  massacring  of  worshippers  at  mosque;  the 
slaying  of  Yitzhak  Rabin — these  are  the  tremors  indicating  how  shaky  Israel’s 
control  over  this  territory  is.  It’s  enough  to  make  a  country  put  up  a  wall  be¬ 
tween  itself  and  its  problems.  In  2002,  Israel  did  just  that. 

The  West  Bank  Wall:  Unmaking  Palestine  is  Dolphin’s 
primer  on  all  that  has  spooled  Israel’s  winding  and  looping 
415-mile-long  defense  wall,  and  on  what  the  wall  portends. 
Along  with  an  illuminating  introduction  by  Usher,  the  book’s 
concision  and  detail  of  policy  and  events  jibe  well  with  its 
no-nonsense  prose.  It  reads  as  a  thorough,  official  report — 
unsurprising,  given  Dolphin  spent  three  years  reporting  on 
“the  humanitarian  impact  of  the  wall”  for  the  UN  Relief  and 
Works  Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees.  His  account  of  the  Palestinian-Israeli 
conflict  is  disheartening  and  the  book’s  conclusions  about  the  wall’s  ultimate 
purpose  are  disturbing. 
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There  was,  at  first,  no  need  for  a  security  wall.  “Israel’s  policy  since  1967  of 
colonising  the  West  Bank  through  Jewish  settlement  and  of  attracting  Pales- 
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tinian  day  labourers  into  Israel,”  Dolphin  writes,  “militated  against  a  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  a  physical  barrier  along  the  old  Green  Line.”  But  with  the  first  intifada 
of  the  late  1980s,  Israel  turned  to  tougher  security  measures.  In  1991,  a  blan¬ 
ket  ban  on  travel  was  imposed  on  Palestinians;  they  could  not  move  freely  in 
Israel  without  special  passes.  Two  years  later,  Yitzhak  Rabin  imposed  a  “gen¬ 
eral  closure”  on  the  occupied  territories,  effectively  segregating  Gaza  from 
the  West  Bank.  Following  waves  of  Hamas  and  Islamic  Jihad  suicide  attacks, 
Israeli  prime  minister  Shimon  Peres  added  “internal  closures”  in  1996  to  the 
lengthening  litany  of  security.  Palestinians  were  split  from  each  other;  farm¬ 
ers  could  not  reach  their  fields  of  tomatoes  and  cucumbers,  their  orchards  of 
olives  and  oranges.  Peres  also  installed  army  bases  and  “Jewish-only”  bypass 
roads  in  the  occupied  territories,  further  isolating  the  West  Bank  from  the 
Gaza  Strip.  The  severity  of  these  internal  closures  forced  Yasser  Arafat  and  the 
Palestinian  Authority  to  arrest  1,200  Islamist  “suspects.”  Hamas  mosques  and 
their  related  welfare  agencies  were  shuttered — all  in  hopes  of  showing  that 
Palestinians  were  willing,  if  not  eager,  to  put  down  future  attacks  on  Israeli 
citizens.  With  all  these  circumventions,  Israel  had  all  but  erected  a  physical 
wall  around  the  West  Bank.  However,  in  1995,  plans  were  in  the  works  to  add 
the  finishing  touch. 

That  year,  Rabin  commissioned  his  energy  minister  to  design  a  security 
fence  “more  or  less  paralleling”  the  Green  Line  through  the  West  Bank.  A  year 
later,  Peres,  who  replaced  the  assassinated  Rabin,  approved  construction  of 
a  “buffer  zone”  a  little  more  than  a  mile  wide  along  the  Green  Line,  meant 
to  keep  Palestinians  out  of  Israel.  Along  with  soldiers  and  police,  this  zone, 
according  to  Dolphin’s  book,  would  be  outfitted  to  resemble  a  menacing  bar¬ 
rier  found  in  science  fiction  dystopias — “fences,  electronic  surveillance  fields, 
helicopter  patrols.”  However,  the  succeeding  prime  minister,  Benjamin  Ne¬ 
tanyahu,  nixed  the  plan,  and  rather  tellingly,  for  he  was  “wary  that  a  secu¬ 
rity  border  along  the  Green  Line  might  be  mistaken  for  a  political  one.”  So 
in  2000,  Usher  writes,  Prime  Minister  Ehud  Barak  proposed  the  “imposition 
of  Israel’s  final  borders  based  on  a  separation  wall  annexing  those  occupied 
territories  Israel  sought  to  keep  in  the  West  Bank.”  Then  in  June  2001,  his  suc¬ 
cessor,  Ariel  Sharon,  asked  Israel’s  national  security  director  to  create  a  plan 
preventing  Palestinians  from  infiltrating  Israel.  He  offered  a  permanent  bar¬ 
rier  along  Israel’s  eastern  flank.  The  plan  was  approved.  A  year  later,  Israel’s 
defense  minister  was  standing  near  the  Israeli  village  of  Salem,  cutting  the 
ribbon  for  the  first  phase  of  the  West  Bank  wall. 

As  the  wall  coursed  through  the  occupied  territories,  protectively  sur¬ 
rounding  major  Jewish  settlements  and  cordoning  extra  land  around  them,  it 
gobbled  up  “large  areas  of  prime  Palestinian  land  .  .  .  from  their  owners,  whose 
access  became  dependent  on  a  gate  and  permit  regime.”  In  July  2004,  the  In- 
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ternational  Court  of  Justice  ruled  the  wall  violated  international  law,  with  the 
court,  Dolphin  points  out,  “underscoring  the  link  between  the  settlements  and 
the  [wall’s]  ‘sinuous  route’”;  by  encompassing  every  major  Jewish  settlement  in 
the  West  Bank,  Israel’s  security  wall  was  nearly  twice  as  long  as  the  Green  Line. 
The  fallout  from  the  wall’s  construction  reveals  an  unsavory  motive  behind 
Israel’s  understandable  need  to  protect  its  people.  With  the  wall,  these  settle¬ 
ments,  along  with  land  for  their  expansion,  were  annexed  de  facto  to  Israel. 
The  security  wall  demarked,  perhaps  permanently,  the  country’s  political  bor¬ 
ders.  What’s  more,  as  Dolphin  notes,  “Should  the  wall  remain  along  its  current 
land-grabbing  route,  this  will  sound  the  death  knell  for  a  meaningful  two-state 
solution  [between  Israel  and  Palestine],  leading  instead  to  a  Palestinian  ‘state’ 
of  separated  cantons,  devoid  of  territorial,  political  or  economic  integrity  and 
lacking  East  Jerusalem  as  its  capital.”  That  sort  of  state  cannot  survive.  It  is 
Dolphin’s  opinion  this  would  satisfy  the  wall’s  raison  d’etre. 


There  is  no  question  that  the  threat  of  mutilating  violence  coming  from  what’s 
left  of  post-wall  Palestine  is  real.  But  as  Barak  was  quoted  on  the  subject,  “The 
Palestinians  are  the  source  of  legitimacy  for  the  continuation  of  the  conflict. 
But  as  a  military  threat  they  are  ludicrous.”  So  despite  the  suicide  bombings 
and  similar  acts  of  terror,  Palestine  is  hardly  in  the  position  of  riding  into  Tel 
Aviv  on  tanks.  By  2025,  however,  Palestinians  will  make  up  the  majority  in  the 
Israeli-controlled  territories  between  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  the  Jordan 
River.  Despite  its  settlements,  Israel  cannot  maintain  a  primarily  Jewish  state. 
The  existential  threat  to  Israel  posed  by  Palestine  isn’t  military,  according  to 
Dolphin,  it’s  demographic.  With  the  West  Bank  wall  slicing  choice  chunks  of 
mostly  Jewish-occupied  land  for  Israel  and  tossing  back  the  rest  to  the  Pales¬ 
tinians,  the  notion  of  separation  based  on  race  or  ethnicity,”  Dolphin  writes, 
“was  becoming  real.”  The  security  policies  of  Prime  Minister  Sharon  are  under¬ 
stood  through  this  prism.  The  tactics  to  accomplish  this  divide— “Jewish  colo¬ 
nial  settlement  and  the  alienation  of  Palestinian  land” — are  not  dissimilar  to 
those  used  to  create  Israel.  Neither  is  the  coup  de  grace  required  to  make  the 
division  permanent,  a  blow  Usher  (quoting  Baruch  Kimmerling)  calls  “politi- 
cide  the  annihilation  of  a  state.  In  1948;  Israel  delivered  the  blow  by  razing 
some  400  Palestinian  towns  and  villages  and  expelling  750,000  people.  Ironi¬ 
cally,  with  the  territories  gained  from  the  Six-Day  War,  a  victorious  Israel  was 
left  to  confront  its  “native  problem”  all  over  again.  Sharon’s  plans  to  keep  Israel 
“safe,”  Dolphin  writes,  address  that  “problem.”  He  unilaterally  withdraws  Israel 
from  the  Gaza  Strip,  where  “the  number  of  Jewish  settlers  in  the  Gaza  Strip 
had  nevei  attained  a  demographically  critical  mass,”  a  move  made  out  of  “the 
desperate  fear  that .  .  .  Israel  will  one  day  find  itself  responsible  for  its  1.3  mil- 
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lion  residents.”  That  same  fear  is  behind  plans  to  revoke  permanent  resident 
status  of  thousands  of  Palestinians.  That  fear  pushes  security  walls  through 
the  West  Bank,  where  towns  “are  being  cut  down  the  middle  or  surrounded 
and  made  into  isolated  enclaves,  with  a  massive  dislocation  of  trade,  education, 
health  services,  access  to  religious  sites  and  every  facet  of  normal  daily  life.” 
That’s  according  to  an  open  letter  to  then  UN  secretary  Kofi  Annan,  penned 
by  Israeli,  Palestinian,  and  international  peace  activists  in  late  2005.  It’s  one  of 
many  documents  excerpted  in  Dolphin’s  book,  succinctly  stating  the  dire  mat¬ 
ters  Dolphin  is  tackling.  The  letter  continues:  “This  political  border  (the  real 
intention  of  the  Wall)”  is  creating  the  conditions  for  “a  form  of  ethnic  cleans¬ 
ing”  and  will  have  “a  negative  impact”  on  “the  future  viability  of  Palestine.” 

Usher,  in  his  introduction,  is  specific  as  to  how  Sharon  hoped  that  “nega¬ 
tive  impact”  would  materialize.  With  all  the  controversy  generated  by  the  se¬ 
curity  wall,  the  conflict  between  Israel  and  Palestine  would  be  reduced  “to 
a  Kashmir-like  border  dispute  within  the  West  Bank,  while  allowing  [Sha¬ 
ron]  the  time  to  consolidate  Israel’s  demographic  supremacy  behind  the  wall 
and  territorial  and  military  control  beyond  it.”  Meanwhile,  Palestine  would 
be  crippled.  If  Israel’s  new  prime  minister,  Ehud  Olmert,  keeps  to  Sharon’s 
course,  and  should  internecine  fighting  continue  to  rage  between  Hamas  and 
Fatah  for  control  of  the  Palestinian  Authority — a  fight  exacerbated  by  the  US, 
Israel,  and  the  European  Union  cutting  off  aid  to  the  PA  since  the  ascendance 
of  Hamas  in  parliament — the  chances  of  a  successful  Palestinian  state  will 
deteriorate.  Assuming  there’s  no  commanding  international  call  to  dismantle 
the  security  wall,  and  assuming  there  isn’t  a  deafening  cry  in  Israel  and  Pal¬ 
estine  for  a  shared  binational  state,  then,  according  to  Usher,  Jordan  absorbs 
what’s  left  of  the  West  Bank  and  Egypt  takes  the  Gaza  Strip.  Palestine  will  exist 
no  more.  The  wall  would  have  done  its  job.  The  barbarians  will  be  gone. 

Even  so,  it  would  be  hard  to  believe  these  newly  minted  Egyptians  and 
Jordanians  wouldn’t  pursue  the  cause  of  Palestine,  that  they  wouldn’t  use  the 
muscle  of  their  stronger  and  more  stable  countries  to  get  their  land  back.  Is¬ 
rael,  in  Usher’s  words,  “will  remain  a  garrison  state,  dependent  on  US  military 
aid  and  diplomatic  support  and  so  vulnerable  to  changes  in  US  policy.”  Worse, 
as  long  as  Palestinians  are  not  independent,  “Israel  may  be  a  secure  state  but 
it  will  not  be  accepted  in  the  eyes  of  the  peoples  of  the  region  or  in  the  larger 
Muslim  world  ...  or,  increasingly,  Europe.”  Israel  would  have  successfully  en¬ 
tombed  itself. 


*  *  * 

Hundred  of  years  earlier,  and  thousands  of  miles  away,  soldiers  man  the  walls  of 
a  presidio.  They  keep  an  eye  to  the  north  for  Apaches  and  Opatas.  The  Spanish 
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believe  this  land  can  become  theirs,  the  Indians  know  this  land  is  theirs.  Amid  the 
slaughter  and  settlement,  the  land  becomes  all  of  theirs;  and  a  nation  flowing  to¬ 
ward  them  from  the  east  confronts  the  frontier’s  paradox. 

By  the  seventeenth  century,  silver  was  found  in  New  Spain,  in  what  is  now 
the  Mexican  state  of  Zacatecas.  The  wealth  excavated  from  the  ground  be¬ 
stowed  the  promise  of  commerce  on  the  northern  lands  surrounding  the 
mines.  Armed  civilians  traveled  north  to  seize  opportunity  but  encountered 
resistance.  “Settlers  found  increasingly  well-mounted  and  well-armed  adver¬ 
saries” — Indians — “whose  seminomadic  practices  made  their  homelands  hard 
to  invade.”  Jesuits  established  missions,  hoping  to  create  oases  of  European 
civilization  in  no-man’s-land.  Beyond  the  missions,  one  of  them  wrote,  “the 
absence  of  both  order  and  a  civilized  existence  was  the  rule.”  The  Spanish 
Crown  believed  them.  “The  fear  of  barbarians,  more  than  anything  else,”  mo¬ 
tivated  the  government  “to  see  the  frontier  as  a  line  dividing  the  empire  from 
stateless  forces  of  nature.”  Presidios  were  established,  “in  places  turning  the 
frontier  into  a  literal  military  front.”  They  are  the  closest  thing  to  a  border  wall 
ever  built  in  Mexico.  Even  when  Apaches  attacked  settlers  in  the  early  1830s, 
ferociously  taking  back  territory  wrested  from  them,  no  attempt  was  made  to 
wall  off  the  north. 

To  do  so  would  ignore  the  landscape,  “where  Mexicans  lived  like  Indians; 
and  where  Indians  led  Mexicans  into  battle.”  The  farthest  reach  of  Mexico’s 
border,  where  cultures  commingled,  was  a  “fugitive  landscape,”  writes  Samuel 
Truett,  an  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  It  is 
a  place  that  “persisted  rather  than  retreated,  moving  like  an 
apparition  at  the  corners  of  the  state’s  eye.”  Truett’s  book, 
Fugitive  Landscapes:  The  Forgotten  History  of  the  U.S.-Mexico 
Borderlands,  reinforces  what  fiction  by  Carlos  Fuentes  and 
John  Nichols  and  movies  such  as  John  Sayles’s  Lone  Star 
have  said:  the  regions  around  borders  defy  the  categoriza¬ 
tion  governments  wish  to  put  on  them.  It’s  a  paradox:  the 
divide  both  connects  and  separates. 

For  Truett,  the  “transnational  relationships” — commercial,  political,  and 
cultuial  between  Arizona  and  the  Mexican  state  of  Sonora  in  the  nineteenth 
and  twentieth  centuries  make  the  point.  The  desolate  area  was  laden  with  cop¬ 
per,  and  the  money  to  be  made  off  the  red  ore  drew  Americans  and  Mexicans 
together.  It  was  a  hopeful  partnership.  Both  would  get  rich.  They  would  step 
into  the  modern  future  hand  in  hand.  By  the  late  1850s,  US  capital  paid  for 
mines  in  border  towns  of  Arizona  and  Sonora.  A  pattern  was  established:  the 
mines  depended  on  cheap  Mexican  labor,  and  laborers  and  business  depended 
on  relatively  high  US  wages  and  spending  in  Mexico.  As  early  as  the  1870s,  an- 
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other  pattern  was  set:  Mexican  statesmen  lamenting  that  their  fellow  citizens 
had  to  cross  the  border  for  work.  Meanwhile,  racial  tensions  flared  as  Anglo 
encountered  Mexican  in  this  barren  land,  seized  by  the  US  not  so  long  ago. 
These  Americans,  writes  Truett,  “assimilated  the  region  to  an  older  idea  of 
frontier  space,  one  peopled  by  savages,  not  real  citizens,  and  thereby  justified 
its  annexation.”  Anglo  thugs,  nicknamed  “cowboys,”  sacked  Sonoran  towns. 
They  robbed  and  murdered  Mexican  workers.  In  1857,  a  group  of  bloody- 
minded  Americans  eager  to  annex  Sonora  invaded  the  town  of  Caborca.  They 
were  captured  and  executed  by  the  Mexican  army.  By  1880,  US  businessmen 
seeking  to  protect  their  interests  proposed  a  border  patrol — to  protect  Mexi¬ 
cans  from  Americans.  Some  decades  later,  Pancho  Villa,  with  his  raids  into 
US  border  towns,  would  pay  back  the  hospitality,  reinforcing  the  idea  that  the 
border  was  a  savage  land.  Yet  never  once  did  a  wall  go  up  on  the  border. 


Walls  of  sorts  did  go  up  in  a  US  mining  town  in  Sonora  in  1902.  The  Mexican 
government  allowed  the  Cananea  Consolidated  Copper  Company  to  build  a 
town  on  public  ranchland.  “The  CCCC,”  writes  Truett,  “donated  a  fixed  num¬ 
ber  of  the  lots  to  the  municipal  government  to  use  for  its  public  buildings,  and 
in  some  cases,  to  rent  or  to  sell  on  its  own  behalf.  The  company  then  kept  the 
remaining  lots  as  its  private  property.”  Soon  the  company  marked  its  territory, 
much  of  it  long  occupied  by  men  and  families,  now  considered  squatters: 

It  has  “put  wire  fences  in  every  direction  obstructing  streets  and  avenues,” 
complained  petitioners  .  .  .  “leaving  hundreds  of  thousands  of  souls  with  no 
means  of  communicating,  or  entering  or  exiting  their  own  homes.”  Police 
patrolled  the  fences,  forcing  residents  to  humiliate  themselves — in  the  words 
of  several  petitioners,  “transforming  ourselves  into  reptiles,  in  order  to  crawl 
under  the  wires,”  for  which  they  were  fined  and  even  jailed. 

Mexican  lawmen  helped  the  copper  company  to  evict  the  squatters.  “Thus 
corporate  managers,”  writes  Truett,  “and  their  hired  guns”  enforced  “their  vi¬ 
sions  of  industrial  order.”  There  was  money  to  be  made.  US  investment  in 
Mexico,  Mexican  labor  in  US  companies.  The  partnership,  as  it  stood,  was 
untenable.  Ultimately,  it  would  spark  the  1910  revolution. 

“As  the  Mexican  Revolution  raged  below  the  border  and  as  the  US  moved 
toward  World  War  I,  fears  of  unmade  landscapes — of  threatened  invasions  of 
a  landscape  created  through  prior  invasion  of  others — consumed  Americans 
as  they  never  had  before,”  writes  Truett.  Mexicans  raced  into  the  US  for  ref¬ 
uge  from  the  fighting.  Villa  shot  his  way  through  towns.  Mexico  was  now  seen 
as  hopelessly  backward,  a  long-forgotten  business  partner.  That  the  children 
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of  these  Anglos  spoke  Spanish,  that  Mexican  married  white  American,  that 
both  had  the  blood  of  the  Apaches  on  their  hands,  that  border  Mexicans  and 
Americans  were  all  pioneers — this  history  vanished  from  their  hearts.  “US 
border  residents  imagined  themselves  as  persisting  frontier  heroes,”  writes 
Truett,  “and  these  new  heroes  held  the  line  against  barbaric  Mexicans.”  And  to 
keep  the  barbarians  out,  you  must  build  walls. 


With  a  newly  Democratic  Congress  puzzling  over  which  wires  to  snip  to 
dismantle  Iraq,  the  Secure  Fence  Act  of  2006  should  not  see  life  any  time 
this  year.  But  there’s  a  presidential  election  in  2008,  and  should  the  failures 
in  Iraq  drag  on,  a  more  attractive  topic  will  be  presented  to  the  electorate. 
There’s  danger  next  door.  We  will  be  overrun.  America  will  not  be  recogniz¬ 
able.  Latino  mayors,  congressmen,  writers,  professors,  doctors,  lawyers,  maids, 
janitors,  construction  workers,  and,  of  course,  criminals,  but  also  Major  League 
third-basemen  and  pitchers  and  NFL  quarterbacks  and  linebackers:  Is  this  what 
you  fear?  Our  civilization  will  not  hold.  Some  do  not  speak  English,  some  do 
not  speak  Spanish,  all  of  them  know  ABC,  NBC,  CBS,  and,  yes,  Univision,  but  you 
watch  that,  too,  for  the  girls:  Is  that  what  you  fear?  Look  at  China.  Look  at  Israel. 
Yes,  look  at  them.  □ 
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George  III:  America's  Last  King,  by  Jeremy  Black. 
Yale,  December  2006.  $35 

Perhaps  more  famous  for  his  loss  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  colonies  and,  later,  his  sanity  than  for  any 
other  aspect  of  his  reign,  King  George  III  often 
elicits  either  knee-jerk  scorn  or  pity.  In  evalu¬ 
ating  the  British  monarch  exclusively  through 
these  two  events,  one  neglects  a  sense  of  conti¬ 
nuity  in  the  development  of  his  thought  as  well 
as  in  his  actions.  As  Exeter  University  historian 
Jeremy  Black  tells  us  in  his  splendid  biography, 
George  III  “was  always  led  by  a  commitment 
to  restore  and  maintain  the  moral  order  of 
society,  a  position  that  greatly  influenced  his 
attitude  towards  disaffection  in  the  American 
colonies.”  By  highlighting  the  ways  in  which 
George  accepted  a  limited  constitutional  mon¬ 
archy,  even  while  insisting  upon  royal  preroga¬ 
tive,  Black  presents  the  king  as  responsive  to 
ideas  of  governmental  reform  during  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Enlightenment.  The  first  half  of  the  book 
is  devoted  to  his  views  on  everything  from 
family  to  religion.  After  establishing  the  cul¬ 
tural  foundations  for  George’s  policies,  Black 
then  turns  to  how  George’s  character  shaped 
his  ability  to  deal  with  the  many  crises  in  his 
reign,  whether  in  America,  Ireland,  or  France. 
Far  from  the  weak  and  vacillating  ruler  por¬ 
trayed  by  some,  the  king  emerges  in  this  book 
as  a  forceful  and  resolute  individual  who  could 
engage  in  political  intrigue  to  defeat  his  op¬ 
ponents.  In  the  end,  though,  Black  notes  how 
George’s  “habitual  self-righteousness  brought 
him  no  solace.’  With  the  world  continuing  to 
suffer  from  wars  borne  of  intolerance,  perhaps 
we  might  all  learn  from  the  example  of  George 
III  and  the  Age  of  Revolutions. 

— Sean  Nalty 

Puritan  Conquistadors:  Iberianizing  the 
Atlantic,  1550-1 700,  by  Jose  Canizares- 
Esguerra.  Stanford,  December  2006. 

$60  cloth,  $24.95  paper 

At  first  glance,  the  histories  of  Protestant  New 
England  and  Catholic  New  Spain  do  not  appear 


to  have  much  in  common  with  each  other.  Not 
so,  argues  historian  Jose  Canizares-Esguerra  in 
this  insightful  work.  He  maintains  that  Puri¬ 
tan  settlors  and  Spanish  conquistadores  shared 
a  common  belief  in  demonology,  according  to 
which  the  devil  created  discord  in  the  natu¬ 
ral  world  through  the  possession  of  native 
“savages”  and  through  strange  drugs  such  as 
tobacco.  Therefore,  the  conversion  of  the  na¬ 
tives  to  Christianity  served,  for  both  groups  of 
Europeans,  an  impulse  to  rid  the  New  World 
of  demons.  Relying  on  travel  accounts,  con¬ 
version  narratives,  and  contemporary  draw¬ 
ings,  Canizares-Esguerra  has  demonstrated 
a  mastery  of  the  sources  across  New  Spain, 
New  England,  and  Europe.  Perhaps  the  most 
impressive  section  of  the  book  lies  at  the  end, 
where  the  author  tries  to  advance  a  new  type 
of  history,  which  goes  beyond  studies  of  the 
rise  of  the  nation-state  to  embrace  the  com¬ 
plex  interactions  between  Latin  America  and 
the  rest  of  the  Atlantic  world. 

— Sean  Nalty 

Modern  Republican:  Arthur  Larson  and  the 
Eisenhower  Years,  by  David  L.  Stebenne. 

Indiana,  November  2006.  $35 

When  presidential  hopeful  George  W.  Bush 
campaigned  in  2000  on  a  platform  of  “com¬ 
passionate  conservatism,”  the  term  struck 
many  political  observers  as  an  essentially  novel 
effort  to  reshape  American  conservatism  to 
appeal  to  independent-minded  voters.  Histo¬ 
rian  David  L.  Stebenne,  however,  tries  to  trace 
the  origins  of  compassionate  conservatism  all 
the  way  back  to  the  Eisenhower  administra¬ 
tion,  and  more  particularly  to  the  principles 
outlined  by  Arthur  Larson,  who  was  in  turn 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor  and  speechwriter  for 
President  Eisenhower.  In  doing  so,  Stebenne 
wishes  the  reader  to  understand  the  continu¬ 
ing  tensions  between  this  form  of  “big-govern¬ 
ment  conservatism”  and  the  more  libertarian 
conservatism  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
Larson’s  early  life  as  both  a  Rhodes  Scholar 
and  member  of  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
trations  legal  staff  pointed  to  his  later  role  as 
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Eisenhower  s  chief  intellectual  spokesman  for 
the  administration’s  own  “Dynamic  Conser¬ 
vatism.”  Striking  a  balance  between  the  Old 
Guard  Republicans  and  the  liberal  Democratic 
opposition,  Larson’s  message  represented  a 
moderate  conservatism  that  accepted  the  need 
for  maintaining  a  strong  welfare  state  while 
advocating  the  responsibility  of  individual 
states  to  help  solve  pressing  social  problems. 
While  Stebenne  offers  a  good  case  for  Larson’s 
influence  on  the  intellectual  foundations  of 
the  Eisenhower-era  GOP,  he  does  not  fully 
acknowledge  how  closely  Larson’s  ideas  fore¬ 
shadowed  those  of  contemporary  neoconser¬ 
vatives  such  as  Irving  Kristol.  Also,  Stebenne 
might  have  investigated  how  well  his  subject 
symbolized  the  plight  of  other  “moderately 
conservative”  Republicans  who  increasingly 
felt  left  behind  with  the  rightward  shift  of 
their  party.  These  minor  criticisms  aside,  Ste¬ 
benne  has  provided  a  readable  and  insightful 
look  into  the  reasons  for  the  recent  successes 
and  failures  of  compassionate  conservatism. 

— Sean  Nalty 

Slavery  and  Politics  in  the  Early  American 
Republic,  by  Matthew  Mason.  North  Carolina, 
October  2006.  $45 

The  more  traditional  view  holds  that  slavery 
became  a  polarizing  issue  in  US  political  life 
as  late  as  1819,  during  the  debates  over  the 
admission  of  Missouri  to  the  Union,  debates 
that  sounded  to  Jefferson  “like  a  firebell  in 
the  night.”  Mason,  in  a  tightly  reasoned  and 
well-written  exploration  of  the  period,  pro¬ 
vides  ample  evidence  that  the  issue  of  slavery 
had  ever  been  a  topic  about  which  Americans 
argued.  Though  it  did  not  always  dominate 
the  national  discussion,  as  it  did  from  the 
early  1830s  on,  there  never  was  a  time  during 
which  it  was  not  a  handy  weapon  of  politi¬ 
cians  and  editors  for  discrediting  whichever 
opposing  party.  It  was  especially  prominent 
during  the  fierce  politicking  over  the  War 
of  1812,  when  antiwar  Federalists  from  New 
England  used  it  unsparingly  to  denigrate  their 
Republican  counterparts  who  enthusiastically 
supported  the  war.  The  latter,  whose  base  was 
in  the  slaveholding  states  of  the  South  and 
whose  leaders  for  twenty-four  consecutive 
years  hailed  from  Virginia  (the  much  reviled 
Virginia  dynasty),  refused  to  let  anyone  for¬ 


get  the  Federalists’  treachery  at  the  ill-timed 
Hartford  Convention.  Slavery  was  never  the 
sole  source  of  North-South  or  Federalist- 
Republican  disagreements.  Nor,  however, 
was  it  ever  far  removed,  and  its  baleful  in¬ 
fluence,  as  embodied  in  the  infamous  three- 
fifths  compromise  in  the  US  Constitution, 
would  remain  an  irritant  in  interparty  and 
interregional  relations.  Mason’s  book  is  a  use¬ 
ful  reminder  that  what  has  been  called  “the 
serpent  under  the  table  at  the  Constitutional 
Convention,”  was  lively  enough  throughout 
its  long  career. 

— Lou  Tanner 

Copperheads:  The  Rise  and  Fall  of  Lincoln's 
Opponents  in  the  North,  by  Jennifer  L.  Weber. 
Oxford,  October  2006.  $28 

The  definition  of  what  constitutes  legitimate 
dissent  in  wartime  has  proven  a  rather  vexing 
issue  for  Americans  throughout  their  nation’s 
history,  including  the  current  Iraq  war.  Of¬ 
fering  timely  historical  insight  into  this  con¬ 
temporary  debate,  Weber  tries  to  recreate  for 
the  reader  the  divisions  within  the  Civil  War 
North,  revealing  the  presence  of  a  sizable  and 
vocal  antiwar  minority  there.  In  treating  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  so-called  Peace  or 
Copperhead  Democrats,  Weber’s  work  invites 
comparison  with  a  standard  of  the  subject: 
Frank  Klement’s  The  Copperheads  in  the  Middle 
West  (i960).  Unfortunately  for  specialists  an¬ 
ticipating  a  major  revision  of  Klement’s  work, 
Professor  Weber’s  treatment  of  the  Copper¬ 
heads  falls  short  in  at  least  two  notable  ways. 
First,  she  considers  the  Copperheads  largely 
in  exclusion  from  their  prowar  Democratic 
and  pro-Union  Republican  rivals.  Certainly, 
her  work  could  have  probed  more  thoroughly 
the  interactions  between  these  three  groups 
and  the  Copperheads’  impressions  of  their  op¬ 
ponents  and  vice  versa.  Finally,  this  reviewer 
wishes  that  Weber  had  more  fully  addressed 
important  recent  arguments  by  scholars  Mark 
Neely  and  Adam  I.  P.  Smith,  which  question 
whether  dissent  and  two-party  politics  actually 
aided  the  Union  war  effort.  These  shortcom¬ 
ings  aside,  Weber’s  account  offers  an  excellent 
starting  point  for  specialists  and  nonspecial¬ 
ists  alike  who  want  to  understand  the  very  real 
challenges  to  the  Lincoln  administration. 

— Sean  Nalty 
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Waiting  'Til  the  Midnight  Hour:  A  Narrative 
History  of  Black  Power  in  America,  by  Peniel  E. 
Joseph.  Holt,  July  2006.  $27.50 

Joseph’s  ambitious  new  study  is  the  most  visible 
example  of  an  explosion  of  literature  on  black 
power  and  black  self-defense  during  the  civil 
rights  era.  Challenging  received  wisdom  and, 
especially,  traditional  civil  rights  periodization, 
Joseph  presents  the  fullest  treatment  to  date  of 
the  black  power  movement.  Tracing  it  back  to 
the  1950s  and  the  rise  of  the  Nation  of  Islam 
as  embodied  in  Malcolm  X,  often  perceived 
as  the  radical  foil  to  Martin  Luther  King  Jr., 
Joseph  shows  how  the  nascent  black  power 
movement  preached  self-empowerment  rather 
than  integration,  demanded  pride  rather  than 
brotherhood,  and  called  for  rigorous  defense 
rather  than  nonviolence.  Joseph  shows  how 
the  fiercely  independent  Stokely  Carmichael 
was  among  the  first  leaders  from  within  the 
traditional  movement  to  bring  about  a  more 
radical  focus  to  black  demands  for  freedom.  It 
was  Carmichael  who  instigated  the  first  “Black 
Power”  chants,  to  the  dismay  of  King  and 
much  of  the  movement,  during  a  1966  march 
in  Mississippi.  Joseph  shows  how  within  just 
a  few  years  “Black  Power”  went  from  a  slogan 
in  search  of  a  movement  to  a  dominant,  if  mis¬ 
understood,  strain  of  black  political  activism. 
Joseph’s  book  will  not  provide  the  last  word  on 
Black  Power,  but  it  is  arguably  the  most  vital 
contribution  to  date  on  what  is  still  one  of  the 
most  misunderstood  phenomena  in  American 
history. 

— Derek  Catsam 

Between  Legitimacy  and  Violence:  A  History 
of  Colombia,  1875-2002,  by  Marco  Palacios, 
translated  by  Richard  Stoller.  Duke,  May  2006. 
$22.95  paper 

This  recent  addition  to  the  Latin  America  in 
Translation  series  is  a  panoramic  chronicle  of 
Colombia’s  “long  twentieth  century,”  reaching 
back  to  the  civil  conflicts  of  the  1800s  and  for¬ 
ward  to  a  present  sadly  marred  by  drug  wars. 
Such  a  sweeping  and  comprehensive  history 
engenders  a  sympathetic,  or  at  the  least  more 
insightful,  understanding  of  the  nation’s  pres¬ 
ent  difficulties,  in  a  manner  comprehensible 
to  the  general  reader  and  with  a  richness  and 
detail  that  may  make  it  the  best  available 
single-volume  history  of  the  country.  Of  par¬ 


ticular  interest  will  be  the  balanced  account 
of  the  questionable  emergence  of  Panama  as 
an  independent  nation  in  the  canal-building 
era  of  Teddy  Roosevelt.  Economic,  religious, 
and  cultural  dimensions  of  Colombian  life 
both  past  and  present  provide  a  context  for 
the  chronological  narrative  of  political  his¬ 
tory.  Problematic  relations  with  the  US  are 
examined,  and  parallels  and  contrasts  made 
to  other  Latin  American  countries  further 
enrich  the  perspective.  Contemporary  head¬ 
lines  from  Colombia  may  occasion  continued 
dismay,  but  Palacios’s  present  work  offers  at 
least  elements  of  faint  hope  for  a  more  opti¬ 
mistic  future. 

— Hugh  Gildea 

Khrushchev's  Cold  War:  The  Inside  Story  of 
an  American  Adversary,  by  Aleksandr 
Fursenko  and  Timothy  Naftali.  Norton, 

February  2006.  $35 

Just  as  many  historians  were  dropping  politi¬ 
cal  historiography  for  social  and  cultural  his¬ 
toriography,  the  opening  of  the  Soviet-bloc 
archives — whose  opening  remains  partial 
but  ongoing — made  possible  dramatic  ad¬ 
vancements  in  the  field  of  Cold  War  history. 
Fursenko,  a  prominent  Russian  historian, 
and  Naftali,  a  Kremlinologist  and  director  of 
the  Richard  Nixon  presidential  library  (and 
its  Cold  War-era  archive)  have  used  these 
sources  to  produce  the  best  available  study 
of  Khrushchev’s  dramatic  and  pivotal  time 
in  power.  During  his  tenure,  the  Hungarian 
revolt  was  crushed,  most  of  France’s  and  Brit¬ 
ain’s  colonies  became  independent  countries, 
and  the  Cold  War  escalated  with  the  Cuban 
Missile  Crisis.  In  many  ways,  in  other  words, 
it  was  under  Khrushchev  that  the  early,  Stalin- 
tinged  Cold  War  became  the  mature  Cold  War 
that  most  of  us  remember  firsthand.  Fursenko 
and  Naftali  use  newly  released  documents  to 
argue  that  Khrushchev  was  even  more  tem¬ 
pestuous  than  was  traditionally  thought,  and 
periodically  needed  to  be  restrained  by  other 
members  of  the  Soviet  Union’s  post-Stalinist 
collective  leadership.  While  some  of  their 
interpretations  of  specific  events  will  surely 
be  debated,  their  exhaustive  use  of  once- 
untouchable  sources  will  make  this  volume 
indispensable  for  some  time. 

— Gerard  Alexander 
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LITERARY  STUDIES 


Surprised  in  Translation,  by  Mary  Ann  Caws. 
Chicago,  September  2006.  $25 

Caws,  Distinguished  Professor  of  English, 
French,  and  Comparative  Literature  at  the 
Graduate  Center  of  the  City  University  of  New 
York,  takes  a  moment  to  look  back  over  her  ca¬ 
reer  as  scholar  and  translator  of  surrealist  po¬ 
etry  and  to  discuss  some  of  the  “surprises”  she 
encountered  along  the  way.  Each  chapter  cen¬ 
ters  on  a  particular  author  (Mallarme,  Woolf, 
Pound,  Beckett,  Shakespeare,  Keats,  and  Yeats) 
and  his  or  her  relationship  to  the  art  of  transla¬ 
tion,  of  either  their  own  work  or  the  poetry  of 
others.  This  art,  the  mimetic  attempt  to  cross 
the  boundary  between  langues,  often  one  word 
at  a  time,  highlights  the  intermediary  space  of 
negotiation.  It  has  the  ability  to  open  up  and 
explode  entire  realms  of  thought  and  shed  odd 
and  intriguing  light  upon  the  poetic  practice  of 
the  author.  While  examining  these  transmuta¬ 
tions,  Caws  celebrates  her  discovery  of  particu¬ 
lar  “slippages”  that  occur  between  languages: 
additions,  omissions,  intentional  ambiguities, 
translations  of  gender.  She  discovers  in  herself 
and  in  the  works  of  others  that  the  translation 
of  poetry  is  more  than  just  the  act  of  a  single 
moment.  The  translator  must  wiggle  his  or  her 
way  into  the  intermediary  space,  learn  to  dwell 
in  it  and  recognize  its  “inner  shape,”  before  car¬ 
rying  it  into  a  target  language.  Yet  even  this 
statement  makes  the  process  of  translation  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  something  permanent,  something 
“done.”  Rather,  as  the  author  emphasizes,  one 
must  be  attuned  to  the  importance  of  reflec¬ 
tion,  return,  and  renegotiation,  which  span  a 
lifetime  of  learning  the  translator’s  art;  for  it  is 
as  much  an  art  of  learning  how  to  read  as  it  is 
an  art  of  knowing  how  to  write.  Caws  shuns  the 
literal  translation  of  poetry  and  celebrates  the 
ambiguity  a  writer  can  create  through  various 
translational  acts.  For,  in  her  own  words,  “we 
as  poets,  translators,  readers — recognize  in  the 
rendering  of  a  single  word  the  explanation  of 
an  entire  thought,  poem,  way  of  being,  world.” 
As  translators,  we  must  recognize  the  perils 
and  joys  of  our  ability  to  ascribe  meaning  to  the 
words  of  others,  either  indefinite  or  definitive. 
This  book  is  a  delightfully  satisfying  read  for 
anyone  who  has  tiptoed  this  fragile  terrain. 

— John  M.  Jackson 


The  Essential  Wayne  Booth,  edited  by  Walter 
Jost.  Chicago,  July  2006.  $35 

A  leading  literary  critic  of  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury,  Wayne  C.  Booth  meticulously  explored 
rhetoric  and  its  control  over  our  reading  (and 
daily)  experience.  This  collection  of  previously 
published  essays  (compiled  by  the  University 
of  Virginia’s  Walter  Jost)  captures  the  broad 
range  of  Booth’s  subjects,  from  ethics,  popular 
culture,  and  teaching,  to  Jane  Austen,  Shake¬ 
speare,  and  Mikhail  Bakhtin.  FTis  invigorating 
and  earnestly  joyful  style  of  writing  matches 
his  intense  depth  and  breadth  of  reading.  Sus¬ 
picious  of  jargon,  Booth  is  always  searching 
for  real  understanding  instead  of  the  perfect 
multi-syllabic  hyphenated  adjective;  his  essays 
excite  us  because  he  so  lucidly  takes  us  along 
on  his  explorations.  Take  his  essay  on  irony — 
a  beaten  path  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  yet 
one  that  he  regenerates  with  deceptive  ease. 
First,  with  a  combination  of  impatient  frustra¬ 
tion  and  puckish  glee,  he  lists  possible  alter¬ 
natives  for  the  overused  term  ironic,  offering 
a  delicious  and  yet  disarmingly  useful  menu 
of  seventy-eight  choices,  such  as  cabalistic,  de¬ 
ceptive,  hoodwinking,  puzzling,  and  yes,  puckish. 
But  Booth  is  not  so  taken  by  his  own  superior 
usus  loquendi  as  to  be  content  with  just  a  ti¬ 
rade,  however  functional  it  may  be.  Instead  he 
uses  this  array  of  definitions  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  why  the  term  is  so  misused.  Here  he  truly 
dazzles,  calling  up  years  of  diverse  and  seem¬ 
ingly  unrelated  reading  to  convincingly  argue 
for  the  relationship  of  irony  to  our  human  love 
for  play,  our  craving  for  friendship,  and  what 
he  reveals  as  our  unremitting  dependence  on 
the  idea  of  an  organized  and  benevolent  uni¬ 
verse.  Booth,  who  died  in  2005,  composed  a 
paragraph  of  commentary  for  each  piece;  they 
give  us  a  newer  perspective  on  his  conclusions 
and  complement  the  sense  of  active  pursuit  in 
each  essay,  presenting  the  entire  text  as  part  of 
a  continuing  venture  in  a  life  of  reading. 

— Ania  Wieckowski 

FICTION 

Agamemnon's  Daughter:  A  Novella  and  Stories, 
by  Ismail  Kadare,  translated  by  David  Bellos. 
Arcade  Publishing,  November  2006.  $24 

Kadare,  winner  of  the  Man  Booker  Prize  in 
2005,  here  explores  the  astonishingly  cruel 
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and  inhuman  permutations  of  power.  The  title 
novella  infuses  a  portrait  of  modern  history 
with  interwoven  doses  of  mythology  and  folk¬ 
tale.  The  story  is  set  in  1980s  Albania,  under 
the  shadow  of  a  political  regime  that  is  un¬ 
predictable,  morally  indifferent,  and  absurdly 
serious,  concisely  described  at  one  point  as  “a 
truly  diabolically  mechanism.”  The  stark  prose, 
presented  through  the  dark  perspective  of  a 
nameless  narrator,  creates  an  complex  tale  of 
lost  love,  sinister  politics,  and  psychological 
disorientation.  The  atmosphere  of  suspicion, 
secrecy,  and  cynicism  is  so  oppressive  that 
it  causes  the  narrator  to  question  not  only 
his  government  and  his  fellow  citizens  but 
even  his  language  and  knowledge  itself.  The 
narrator’s  paranoia  and  delusion  overwhelm 
his  most  basic  modes  of  perception  and  inter¬ 
pretation,  and  neither  he  nor  the  reader  can 
distinguish  between  what  is  real,  what  exists 
only  in  his  imagination,  and  what  is  a  facade 
erected  by  the  state  by  means  of  a  fog  of  ru¬ 
mors.  Revelations  come  slowly  and  with  resis¬ 
tance,  as  though  the  narrator  is  withholding 
information  from  himself  in  the  same  way  that 
Kadare  withholds  it  from  his  readers. 

Crafted  in  the  same  vein  of  political  trepida¬ 
tion  and  communal  uncertainty,  “The  Blinding 
Order”  explores  questions  of  ethics  and  power 
within  the  nineteenth  century  Ottoman  Empire. 
The  story  centers  on  the  illogical  and  supersti¬ 
tious  application  of  justice  and  punishment. 
The  unfortunate  people  found  guilty  of  being 
“carriers  of  the  evil  eye”  are  subject  to  “disocula- 
tion,”  or,  “the  forcible  putting  out  of  eyes.”  The 
inexorable  forces  of  power  are  obeyed  almost 
reflexively,  with  denunciations  of  the  innocent 
taking  place  under  the  coercion  of  fear,  panic, 
and  the  impulse  towards  self-preservation.  The 
absurdity  of  the  belief  that  evil  could  be  con¬ 
centrated  in  something  as  arbitrary  as  an  eye, 
as  well  as  Kadare’s  matter-of-fact  tone,  make 
the  horrific  events  of  the  story  seem  that  much 
more  inhuman  and  disturbing. 

In  “The  Great  Wall,”  the  impending  attack 
of  China  by  the  nomadic  conqueror  Tamer¬ 
lane  is  narrated  by  the  dual  voices  of  one  of 
his  soldiers  and  a  Chinese  military  inspec¬ 
tor.  The  latter  is  bewildered  concerning  the 
strange  events  taking  place,  which  he  sees  as 
a  puzzle  with  perfectly  illogical  elements.” 
Posted  on  the  outliers  of  the  political  machine, 


informed  only  by  occasional  messengers  and 
his  own  fertile  imagination,  he  is  the  victim 
of  a  sudden  and  violent  overthrowing  of  per¬ 
spective,  left  to  contemplate  “the  hundreds  of 
misleading  images  this  world  provides  us  with, 
which  can  only  ever  be  seen  in  hindsight.”  The 
nomadic  soldier,  on  the  other  hand,  projects 
his  own  rage  and  confusion  through  a  crass 
indifference  toward  suffering,  both  of  others 
and  his  own.  A  particularly  unnerving  mo¬ 
ment  occurs  when  he  refers  to  inconceivable 
acts  of  torture  with  the  wistful  phrase,  “Oh! 
those  were  the  good  times.”  Meanwhile,  the 
Great  Wall  itself  emerges  as  a  silent  and  digni¬ 
fied  third  voice,  who  alternately  protects,  op¬ 
presses,  or  fills  one  with  foreboding. 

— Britt  R.  Johnson 

Spit  Baths:  Stories,  by  Greg  Downs.  Georgia, 
October  2006.  $24.95 

Downs’s  collection  of  short  stories  is  about  men 
beleaguered  by  an  America  still  tarnished  by 
racial  and  sexual  prejudice  even  after  the  so- 
called  successes  of  feminism  and  the  civil  rights 
movement.  Personal  and  collective  history  are 
conflated  for  men  and  boys  deformed  by  their 
own  entitlement;  Downs’s  protagonists  are 
often  earnest  yet  ultimately  impotent  in  their 
desire  for  love.  In  “Freedom  Rider,”  a  teacher 
accompanies  his  eighth-grade  students  through 
ill-conceived  reenactments  of  the  civil  rights 
movement,  while  utterly  distracted  by  his  lust 
for  another  teacher.  In  “Snack  Cakes,”  a  boy 
newly  initiated  to  sexuality  is  forced  to  join  his 
cad  of  a  grandfather  as  he  visits  each  of  his  ex- 
wives,  living  and  dead.  In  “Adam’s  Curse,”  an  ex¬ 
tended  family  of  women  discard  their  men  with 
the  exception  of  a  single  son,  certain  that  he  in 
turn  will  be  rejected  by  any  woman  he  loves. 
The  story’s  protagonist  says  that  America  is  “not 
a  single  thing,  good  or  bad.  It’s  big  enough  to  be 
worth  arguing  about,  to  be  worth  keeping  to¬ 
gether.”  This  collection  reflects  a  similar  notion 
that  America  deserves  scrutiny,  in  all  its  beauty 
and  ugliness.  While  Downs  explores  the  failure 
of  affection  among  a  doomed  masculinity,  he 
also  creates  a  strong  and  generous  femininity. 
His  prose  is  evocative  and  finely  tuned  to  his 
gritty  material,  and  his  narratives  illuminate  his 
characters  and  their  concerns  while  acknowl- 
edging  that  the  social  forces  that  inform  both 
are  impossible  to  explicate,  not  because  they 
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are  too  far  outside  the  reader’s  experience  but, 
rather,  because  they  are  too  close. 

— Sierra  Bellows 

POETRY 


Dark  Horses:  Poets  on  Overlooked  Poems,  ed¬ 
ited  by  Joy  Katz  and  Kevin  Prufer.  Illinois,  De¬ 
cember  2006.  $19.95  paper 

The  idea  behind  Dark  Horses  started  as  a  con¬ 
versation  among  five  poets  about  “wonderful, 
obscure  poems  we’d  come  across  over  the 
years.”  After  musing  on  the  topic  and  sending 
poems  back  and  forth  for  a  couple  of  months, 
two  of  the  poets,  Katz  and  Prufer,  decided  to 
send  out  invitations  to  a  hundred  poets,  ask¬ 
ing  them  for  an  “unknown  or  underappreci¬ 
ated  poem  written  by  anyone,  in  any  language, 
from  any  era.”  What  ensues  here  are  seventy-six 
poets  who  responded  and  the  poem  each  chose, 
followed  by  a  brief  essay  about  the  poem. 

Dark  Horses  reintroduces  readers  to  both 
obscured  poets  and  obscured  poems  by  well- 
known  poets.  “Guide  to  Marine  Mammals  and 
Sentence  Structure,”  by  Adam  Hammer,  chosen 
by  Jim  Daniels,  is  likened  to  “Walt  Whitman 
on  acid”  with  lines  like  “The  Teeth-Mammal 
was  sad,  and  cried  read  teargas,  and  was  naked 
at  last.”  Richard  Foerster  reacquaints  us  with 
the  Dickinson  gem  “This  Word  is  not  Conclu¬ 
sion.  /  A  Species  stands  beyond  —  /  Invisible, 
as  Music —  /  But  positive,  as  Sound — .”  And 
C.  K.  Williams  gives  a  touching  and  generous 
response  to  Chase  Twichell’s  “The  Ruiner  of 
Lives,”  writing,  “A  poem  of  the  intensities  of 
the  mind,  of  our  astounding  ability  to  trans¬ 
figure  matter  to  spirit,  yet,  because  humans 
never  sufficiently  appreciate  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  the  gift  of  consciousness  entails, 
also  of  our  dreadful  capacity  to  destroy  both.” 

As  a  testament  to  the  bond  between  reader 
and  poem,  the  anthology  gives  us  the  personal 
stories  of  many  poets  who  took  this  project  on 
as  a  way  to  reveal  how  they  first  came  to  love 
poetry — Lucia  Perillo  writes  of  John  Logan’s 
“Three  Moves:”  “I’ve  always  been  a  tad  afraid 
that  my  enthusiasm  for  this  poem  springs 
from  the  fact  that  my  first  hearing  of  it  was 
an  inaugurating  moment  in  my  life  as  a  poet. 
But,  as  always  when  I  revisit  this  poem,  I  am 
amazed.” 

—Lilah  Hegnauer 


Incomplete  Knowledge,  by  Jeffrey  Harrison. 

Four  Way  Books,  October  2006.  $14.95  paper 

“If  it  is  true  what  Buber  says,  that  no  encounter 
/  lacks  a  spiritual  significance”  (to  borrow  a 
pair  of  lines  from  Harrison’s  Pushcart  Prize¬ 
winning  “God’s  Penis”),  then  perhaps  the 
project  of  any  poet  who  works  predominantly 
in  personal  narrative  is  to  uncover  that  sig¬ 
nificance  and,  if  unable  to  name  it  specifically 
(due  to  those  limitations  on  human  knowl¬ 
edge),  at  least  gesture  toward  its  location  and 
place  it  in  a  more  approachable  context.  To 
this  end,  the  poems  in  Harrison’s  fourth  col¬ 
lection  range  from  the  richly  detailed,  often 
humorous,  suburban  dramas  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  his  earlier  work  to  an  intense  ele¬ 
giac  series  exploring  the  suicide  of  an  older 
brother.  While  Harrison  maintains  his  knack 
for  parsing  that  “spiritual  significance”  from 
contemporary  American  life,  this  book’s  ulti¬ 
mate  success  might  owe  more  to  his  seemingly 
effortless  access  to  both  desperate  sorrow  and 
a  certain  joyous  and  musical  gusto — somewhat 
paradoxical  attitudes  Harrison  often  convinc¬ 
ingly  achieves  within  the  space  of  a  few  lines. 
Here  are  poems  that  fondly  remember  the 
simplicities  and  surprises  of  childhood  and 
adolescence  while  remaining  aware  that  the 
life  of  the  father  and  husband,  even  in  the 
midst  of  trauma,  discovers  its  own  sufficient 
and  sustaining  pleasures,  albeit  rarely  where 
we  have  been  looking  for  them.  It’s  that  un¬ 
derstanding,  however  incomplete,  that  allows 
Harrison  to  comment  as  he  does  on  the  task 
of  moving  a  pile  of  loam,  in  “Saturday,  Late 
April”:  “our  chore  done,  shivering  /  with  chill 
and  contentment,  our  sweatshirts  /  back  on  as 
the  sun  goes  down  behind  the  leafless  trees  / 
like  a  glowing,  slow-motion  home  run.” 

— George  David  Clark 

Horse  Latitudes,  by  Paul  Muldoon.  Farrar, 

Straus  and  Giroux,  October  2006.  $22 

Horse  Latitudes,  released  concurrently  with 
Muldoon’s  Oxford  Lectures  ( The  End  of  the 
Poem),  is  as  smart  as  it  is  witty,  as  referential 
to  popular  culture  as  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  his 
forebears,  and  as  “formal”  as  it  is  “free,”  smash¬ 
ing  apart  the  distinction  often  made  by  the 
neoformalists  and  their  opposites.  The  title  of 
the  book  refers  to  “those  areas  thirty  degrees 
north  and  south  of  the  equator  where  sailing 
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ships  tend  to  stand  becalmed  in  mid-ocean, 
where  stasis  (if  not  stagnation)  is  the  order  of 
the  day,  and  where  sailors,  in  the  days  when 
Spanish  vessels  transported  horses  to  the  West 
Indies,  would  throw  their  live  cargo  over¬ 
board  to  lighten  the  load  and  conserve  food 
and  water.”  Muldoon  takes  this  image  of  stasis 
and  attaches  it  to  subjects  of  intense  debate 
that  have  become  stagnant,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  them,  through  densely  compressed  nar¬ 
rative  and  lyric,  revitalized  and  current  again. 
Muldoon’s  tenth  book  of  poetry  is  the  work  of 
a  master  and  marks  him  as  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  important  poets  writing  in 
English  today. 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Robert  Creeley, 
1975~2005-  California,  October  2006.  $49.95 

A  lot  of  poets  I  know  remember  where  they 
were  when  they  first  encountered  Robert 
Creeley  s  poetry,  in  the  way  a  jazz  musician 
might  remember  the  first  time  he  heard  a 
Charlie  Parker  record.  First  encounters  with 
Creeley ’s  poetry  are  arresting  as  the  work  of 
few  other  American  writers  of  his  generation 
can  be:  “For  love — I  would  /  split  open  your 
head  and  put  /  a  candle  in  /  behind  the  eyes,” 
begins  the  first  stanza  of  “The  Warning,”  one 
of  his  most  anthologized.  Creeley  was  involved 
with  the  publication  of  this  volume  before  his 
death  in  2005,  and  the  feeling  of  his  hand  in 
the  making  of  this  volume  is  evident.  It  is  good 
to  reacquaint  oneself  with  some  of  his  lesser- 
known  poems  and  to  discover  four  unpub¬ 
lished  poems:  “Yeats  walking  /  and  wondered 
if  perhaps  he  was  composing  a  poem  or  else  / 
in  some  way  significantly  thinking”  (“Poets”). 
This  collection  is  essential  reading  for  all 
contemporary  poets,  and  anyone  interested 
in  twentieth-century  American  poetry.  Each 
poem  comes  back  to  this:  “be  only  here  as  and 
forever  /  each  and  every  thing  is,”  as  Creeley 
writes  in  “Earth.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

Earthly  Meditations:  New  and  Selected  Poems, 
by  Robert  Wrigley.  Penguin,  October  2006. 

$20  paper 

This  collection  begins  with  nineteen  new  poems 
that  show  the  breadth  of  Wrigley ’s  poetics.  They 
do  not  shy  away  from  such  big  topics  as  war, 


nature,  love,  9/11,  or  religion;  but  they  never 
sink  into  triteness  or  cutesy  aphorisms  to  make 
their  lines  succeed.  In  “For  One  Who  Prays  for 
Me”  Wrigley  admits,  “I  do  not  wish  to  hurt  her, 
who  loves  me  .  . .  still  I  believe  /  the  afterlife  is 
dirt,  but  sweet,  and  heaven’s  coming  back  /  in 
the  lewd,  bewhiskered  tongue  of  an  iris.”  This 
level  of  detail  and  rhythm  is  consistent  through¬ 
out  Wriglpy’s  body  of  work  but  truly  comes  to 
apex  in  this  selection  of  new  poems.  The  book 
is  a  gorgeous  culling  of  Wrigley ’s  oeuvre,  from 
his  first  book,  The  Sinking  of  Clay  City  (1979), 
to  Lives  of  the  Animals  (2003).  The  book’s  title 
poem  serves  as  a  good  example  of  the  musicality 
found  throughout  the  book:  “Plum  and  umber, 
dumb  phlox  spilling  /  from  the  canyon  walls,  its 
blue  pinks  deepened  /  each  successive  frost.  An 
ancient  rose,  /  a  crone,  sweet  meat  after  meat 
for  the  bees.” 

— Lilah  Hegnauer 

American  Religious  Poems:  An  Anthology, 
edited  by  Harold  Bloom  and  Jesse  Zuba. 

Library  of  America,  October  2006.  $40 

Arranged  chronologically,  this  anthology  spans 
four  centuries,  beginning  with  the  Bay  Psalm 
Book  of  1640  and  extending  through  the  early 
twenty-first  century.  It  contains  as  well  two 
final  sections  of  American  Indian  songs  and 
black  spirituals.  The  sheer  range  of  poets  and 
religions  represented  is  extraordinary.  Bloom 
and  Zuba  offer  the  reader  many  familiar 
names  (Emerson,  Longfellow,  Plath,  Kinnell), 
but  they  have  selected  wonderful  poems  from 
lesser-known  poets,  including  New  York  Yid¬ 
dish  poet  Moyshe-Leyb  Halpern,  Kashmiri- 
American  Muslim  Agha  Shahid  Ali,  and  Anna 
Hempstead  Branch.  A  great  reward  of  this  an¬ 
thology  is  in  discovering  the  fine  work  of  such 
unfamiliar  poets,  and  the  eclectic  selections 
are  a  testament  to  the  extraordinary  diversity 
of  America’s  spiritual  life.  In  his  introduction, 
Bloom  explains  what  is  intended  by  the  term 
“American  religion,”  a  religion  that  he  believes 
is  “so  implicit  and  universal .  .  .  that  some  of  its 
poets  can  be  unaware  that  they  incarnate  and 
celebrate  it.”  He  identifies  common  threads  of 
disparate  poets  and  religions  represented  in 
this  volume  in  the  work  of  Whitman,  whom 
he  refers  to  as  “our  prime  shaman.”  Like  Whit¬ 
man’s  grand  vision,  the  spirituality  of  America 
contains  multitudes,  and  this  anthology  proves 
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an  inspiring  tribute  to  the  unique  religious 
character  of  America.  It  is  an  essential  volume 
that  any  reader,  American  or  otherwise,  will 
surely  enjoy. 

— Amber  M.  Jenkins 

Hart  Crane:  Complete  Poems  and  Selected 
Letters,  edited  by  Langdon  Hammer. 

Library  of  America,  September  2006.  $40 

Despite  Crane’s  tortured  personal  life,  the 
intellectual  optimism  that  drove  his  master¬ 
pieces,  White  Buildings  and  The  Bridge  (along 
with  many  of  his  finest  individual  poems,  such 
as  “For  the  Marriage  of  Faustus  and  Helen”), 
will  forever  mark  him  as  a  romantic  visionary. 
Though  even  the  great  successes  of  Crane’s 
comparatively  short  poetic  oeuvre  (only  144  of 
this  edition’s  850  pages)  were  not  unqualified, 
he  remains  among  the  greatest  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth-century  poets.  Neither  Pound  nor  Eliot 
could  sustain  the  emotional  intensity  and  lin¬ 
guistic  fusillade  Crane  displayed  in  The  Bridge, 
and  neither  Stevens  nor  Williams  attempted 
projects  of  comparable,  Whitmanesque  scope 
and  ambition.  This  new  edition  in  some  sense 
replaces  the  1966  edition  compiled  by  Brom 
Weber,  not  by  the  inclusion  of  more  poems  (al¬ 
though  a  few  new  fragments  do  surface),  but  by 
a  significantly  improved  selection  of  the  poet’s 
correspondence  and  assorted  prose,  along  with 
useful  editorial  contributions.  The  letters  offer 
not  only  a  rather  detailed  form  of  autobiogra¬ 
phy  but  also  present  Crane’s  perceptions  as  a 
reader  (commentary  on  other  writers,  from  Li 
Po  to  Joyce),  detail  his  philosophical  and  po¬ 
litical  leanings,  and  illustrate  his  complicated 
personality.  Fourteen  of  Crane’s  short  essays 
and  reviews  have  also  been  included  to  round 
out  those  prose  offerings  with  insight  into  his 
aesthetic  and  his  conception  of  himself  as  an 
artist.  Perhaps  the  most  compelling  additions 
to  this  collection  are  Langdon  Hammer’s  own 
contributions:  a  helpful  chronology,  biograph¬ 
ical  data  and  relevant  information  on  Crane’s 
companions  (as  well  as  referenced  writers  and 
critics),  and  a  singularly  valuable  index  to  the 
letters  themselves.  This  edition,  notable  for 
both  its  comprehensiveness  and  approachabil- 
ity,  complicates  our  understanding  of  Crane 
both  as  a  poet  and  as  a  personality  haunted  by 
ambition  and  excess. 

— George  David  Clark 


A  Trick  of  Sunlight,  by  Dick  Davis. 

Swallow  Press,  June  2006.  $14.95  paper 

Davis’s  poems  exemplify  Auden’s  definition 
of  the  art  as  “the  clear  expression  of  mixed 
feelings.”  With  a  sly,  self-deprecating  wit,  a 
wisdom  that  spurns  bombast,  they  are  charm¬ 
ing,  as  well  as  intelligent,  so  clear  and  deftly 
controlled  than  an  inattentive  reader  might 
overlook  the  “mixed  feelings”  that  they  ex¬ 
press,  the  disquiet  and  passionate  ambiva¬ 
lence.  The  typical  speaker  of  Davis’s  poems  is 
a  good-natured  curmudgeon  trying  to  make 
sense  of  his  life.  Figures  from  literature,  music, 
and  history  offer  him  points  of  comparison, 
hints  for  insight.  In  “Chevrefeuille,”  Davis 
borrows  a  motif  from  the  twelfth-century 
poet  Marie  de  France,  comparing  two  lovers 
to  intertwined  honeysuckle  and  sapling  vines. 
In  trimeter  couplets  that  show  considerable 
technical  skill,  the  poem  introduces  a  five-line 
hypothetical,  a  counter-life,  “Love’s  leaves  and 
limbs  conspire  /  As  if  unsaid  desire  /  could  in¬ 
timately  tether  /  Their  substances  together  / 
And  none  could  separate  /  Their  growth’s  com- 
plicit  state.”  Like  the  gracefully  self-contained 
verse,  the  medieval  reference  retains  a  certain 
impersonality,  a  remoteness  across  time  and 
cultures.  This  distance,  though,  invites  inti¬ 
macy.  The  reader  witnesses  how  the  speaker 
projects  the  lovers’  dilemma  onto  whatever  he 
considers,  how  the  confident  couplets  and  the 
lush  metaphor  express  a  need  for  understand¬ 
ing,  a  layered  urgency. 

In  a  characteristic  move  for  Davis,  “Hap¬ 
piness”  explores  the  subject’s  absence.  The 
speaker  quizzically  regards  the  emotion, 
puzzled  because  he  has  experienced  it  only 
distantly,  if  it  all.  The  more  he  analyzes  it,  the 
stranger  it  grows.  At  first  he  defines  “happi¬ 
ness”  as  a  linguistic  riddle,  “The  weirdest  entry 
in  our  lexicon,  /  The  word  whose  referent  we 
never  know.”  Loneliness  isolates,  but  Davis’s 
lines  subtly  evoke  a  community,  “we”  who  also 
“never  know.”  After  posing  a  few  other  options, 
the  poem  concludes,  “Or  once,  to  someone 
walking  by  the  Loire,  /  A  trick  of  sunlight  on  a 
summer’s  day  /  Revealed  the  Virgin  in  rococo 
clouds  /  The  peasants  in  the  field  bent  down  to 
pray.”  A  rewriting  of  “The  Oxen”  (Davis  claims 
Hardy  and  Auden  as  two  of  his  masters),  “Hap¬ 
piness”  maintains  a  sensible  tone,  even  while 
it  develops  fanciful  tropes  that  the  speaker 
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disbelieves.  Instead  of  Hardy’s  oxen  kneeling 
on  Christmas  Eve,  Davis  treats  happiness  like 
a  folk  myth  he  hopes  “might  be  so.”  If,  as  in 
the  phrase  that  gives  this  fine  collection  its 
title,  happiness  relies  on  “a  trick  of  sunlight,” 
Davis  illuminates  the  tricks  we  needfully  play 
on  ourselves. 

— David  Caplan 

GENERAL  NONFICTION 


Love  Is  a  Mix  Tape:  Life  and  Loss, 

One  Song  at  a  Time,  by  Rob  Sheffield. 

Crown,  January  2007.  $22.95 

Before  he  became  a  successful  music  journal¬ 
ist,  a  contributing  editor  at  Rolling  Stone ,  and  a 
talking  head  on  MTV  and  VHi,  Rob  Sheffield 
was  a  “shy,  skinny,  Irish  Catholic  geek  from 
Boston”  attending  graduate  school  in  Charlot¬ 
tesville,  Virginia.  There  he  met  and  married 
Renee  Crist,  a  “cool  hell-raising  Appalachian 
punk-rock  girl”  working  on  an  MFA  in  fiction. 
They  had  nothing  in  common  except  their  love 
of  music.  But  there  was  a  lot  of  music.  It  was 
the  nineties:  “The  boundaries  of  American 
culture  were  exploding,  and  music  was  leading 
the  way.”  He  and  Renee  freelanced  as  rock  crit¬ 
ics;  they  deejayed  at  the  college  radio  station; 
they  went  to  hear  every  band  that  came  to 
town;  they  made  hundreds  of  mix  tapes.  After 
Renee  died  suddenly  at  thirty-one  of  a  pulmo¬ 
nary  embolism,  it  was  music  that  helped  him 
hold  on  to  her,  mourn  her,  and  finally  start  liv¬ 
ing  without  her.  In  this  memoir  of  a  short  but 
happy  marriage,  Sheffield  writes  with  energy 
and  humor  about  his  lifelong  relationship  with 
music,  about  the  art  of  the  mix  tape,  about 
grief  and  loss,  and  about  the  “bizarre  ways 
that  music  brings  people  together.”  In  the  end, 
Sheffield’s  nostalgia  for  nineties  pop  culture  is 
not  merely  personal.  He  argues  for  that  decade 
as  a  feminist  high  point  the  country  has  fallen 
away  from,  a  time  when  women  were  “making 
noise  in  public  ways  that  seem  distant  now.” 

— Ellen  Barber 

Not  Quite  White:  White  Trash  and  the 
Boundaries  of  Whiteness,  by  Matt  Wray. 

Duke,  November  2006.  $21.95  paper 

‘America  became  white  .  .  .  because  of  the 
necessity  of  denying  the  Black  presence,  and 
justifying  the  Black  subjugation.  No  com¬ 


munity  can  be  based  on  such  a  principle — or, 
in  other  words,  no  community  can  be  estab¬ 
lished  on  so  genocidal  a  lie.”  So  wrote  James 
Baldwin  in  an  article  for  Essence  magazine  in 
1984.  Not  Quite  White  problematizes,  without 
negating,  Baldwin’s  statement  about  the  struc¬ 
tural  superiority  of  whiteness.  By  showing  how 
the  creation  of  whiteness  had  as  much  to  do 
with  black  subjugation  as  it  did  intraracial 
class  dynamics,  Wray  reveals  how  one  of  the 
US’s  strangest  slurs  was  invented — and  the 
consequences  thereof.  By  drawing  on  liter¬ 
ary  texts,  diaries,  and  scientific  journals  as  his 
data,  Wray  applies  an  analytic  lens  drawn  from 
cultural  sociology  to  consider  how  social  and 
symbolic  boundaries  shape  our  perceptions  of 
the  world.  Through  this  combination  of  his¬ 
torical  and  sociological  analysis,  Wray  dem¬ 
onstrates  the  power  of  social  categories  and 
boundaries  to  shape  relationships,  institutions, 
policies,  and  even  to  invent  groups  like  “white 
trash.”  Such  people  who  were  caught  under 
the  disparagement  of  this  term,  Wray  argues, 
navigated  a  strange  space  in  which  they  were 
able  to  exploit  people  of  color  while  simultane¬ 
ously  being  subjugated  by  elite  whites.  Wray’s 
conclusions  have  particular  implications  for  a 
wide  range  of  disciplines,  from  literary  theory 
to  the  study  of  the  sociological  construction 
of  emotions. 

— Matthew  W.  Hughey 

The  Female  Thing:  Dirt,  Sex,  Envy, 

Vulnerability,  by  Laura  Kipnis. 

Pantheon,  October  2006.  $23.95 

Since  Freud,  we  have  been  alert  to  the  promi¬ 
nence  of  ambivalence  in  emotional  life.  In  this 
slim  follow-up  to  the  highly  successful  Against 
Love:  A  Polemic  (2003),  Kipnis,  a  professor  at 
Northwestern,  sensitizes  us  to  the  difficulty 
of  setting  right  the  plight  of  women  in  the 
contemporary  West.  We  have,  for  example, 
taken  enormous  steps  toward  criminalizing 
rape,  but  the  cost  has  been  increasing  the 
fear  of  well-educated  women  about  interac¬ 
tions  with  men.  This  fear  reinforces  the  very 
difference  between  the  sexes  that  first-  and 
second-wave  feminism  sought  to  eradicate. 
Kipnis  writes  with  a  caustic,  often  hilarious 
wit  that  ranks  her,  with  Caitlin  Flanagan  and 
Barbara  Ehrenreich,  among  the  most  readable 
feminists”  today.  Alas,  the  current  volume  has 
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UVA  FACULTY  BOOKS 


Crucible  of  the  Civil  War:  Virginia  from  Secession  to  Commemoration,  edited  by  Edward  L. 

Ayers,  Gary  W.  Gallagher,  and  Andrew  J.Torget.  Virginia,  September  2006.  $35 

This  small  collection  of  essays  seeks  to  redress  an  odd  omission.  Editor  Torget  notes  that 
despite  Virginia's  leading  role  during  the  Civil  War,  surprisingly  little  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  transformations  that  the  Old  Dominion  underwent  as  a  result  of  that  cataclysm.  The 
articles  contained  herein  cover  such  topics  as  intrastate  sectional  differences,  race  and  religion, 
the  still-vital  slave  trade  carried  on  during  the  war,  the  first  postbellum 
organized  efforts  to  commemorate  the  Glorious  Cause,  and  the  agonized 
mind  of  Robert  E.  Lee  as  he  pondered  the  disintegration  of  the  Union  and 
wondered  where  lay  his  duty. Though  the  scale  is  indeed  microcosmic,  this 
is  at  the  same  time  a  wide-ranging  work:  political,  social,  economic,  and 
intellectual  histories  are  explored  in  well-written  essays  (though  a  dearth 
of  illustrations  is  a  drawback).  This  slender  book  will  reward  those  who  take 
the  time  to  consider  its  wealth  of  topics. 

— Lou  Tanner 

Scar  Tissue:  Poems,  by  Charles  Wright.  Farrar,  Straus  and  Giroux,  July  2006.  $22 

Readers  of  Charles  Wright  know  that  he  was  born,  as  he  writes  in  “A  Short  History  of  My  Life," 
with  "the  shadows  of  twilight  in  my  heart."  A  self-proclaimed  "God-fearing  agnostic,"  Wright 
has  for  decades,  with  mojo  and  incandescent  lyricism,  been  slip-stepping 
and  gliding  in  his  acolyte's  robe  down  the  via  negativa.  His  music  is  dis¬ 
tinctive  and  inimitable,  an  atonal  polyphony  of  rue,  weather,  god  hunger, 
beauty,  pop-cultural  savvy,  and  negatively  capable  nostalgia,  with  a  descant 
part  of  philosophical  and  hagiographic  musing.  In  his  most  recent  book,  he 
deepens  the  registers  of  the  Wrightean  Southern  Cross,  Blue  Ridge  book- 
of-hours,  Locust  Avenue  mode,  making  of  the  Montana  high  country  and 
environs  an  ecstatic  precinct,  as  in  “North":  “The  north  is  not  the  memory 
of  north  but  its  repeat  /  And  cadences,  St.  Augustine  in  blackface,  and  hand  to  mouth:  /  The 
north  is  where  we  go  when  there's  no  place  left  to  go.  /  It's  where  our  altered  selves  are,  / 
Resplendent  and  unrepentant  and  wholly  unrecognizable."  All  great  journeyers  must  face  these 
polar  extremes  of  the  heart's  palimpsestic,  scarified  turf — the  infinite  negative  space  of  our 
lost  past  and  the  conclusive  abyss  of  our  mortality — and  we  can  only  be  grateful  to  inhabit 
these  poems,  “a  major  ride,"  for  the  trip.  Humbly  courting  the  shadow  life,  ever  seeking  out 
the  "subjective  correlative"  of  the  spirit,  Wright  is  still  very  much  at  the  wheel:  "No  light  on 
leaf,  /  No  wind  in  the  evergreens,  no  bow  in  the  still-blonde  grasses.  /  The  world  in  its  dark 
grace.  I  have  tried  to  record  it." 

— Lisa  Russ  Spaar 


sacrificed  some  of  the  scholarly  heft  of  Against 
Love.  In  that  earlier  book,  Kipnis  wrote,  “We’re 
born  needy,  these  needs  will  never  be  entirely 
met,  yet  we  love  nothing  more  than  our  needs.” 
In  The  Female  Thing,  we  see  in  earnest  detail 
the  intransigent  difficulty  of  moving  beyond 
sexual  and  professional  needs. 

— John  Portmann 


The  Robert  Bellah  Reader,  edited  by 
Robert  N.  Bellah  and  Steven  M.  Tipton. 

Duke,  October  2006.  $27.95  paper 

Calling  Robert  Bellah  a  sociologist  is  like  call¬ 
ing  Louis  Armstrong  a  trumpet  player.  The 
Bellah  Reader  demonstrates  what  a  serious 
scholar  can  accomplish  when  he  perceives  a 
disciplinary  identity  as  secondary  to  the  pur- 
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suits  of  knowledge  and  of  understanding  one’s 
culture  and  society.  Bellah  credits  Professor 
Talcott  Parsons  for  igniting  his  propensity  to 
diligently  search  for  social  understanding — 
conventional  disciplinary  methodologies  and 
boundaries  be  damned.  He  also  acknowl¬ 
edges  his  debt  to  leading  sociological  think¬ 
ers  such  as  Emile  Durkheim  and  Max  Weber. 
But  reading  these  essays,  one  gains  a  sense  of 
how  Bellah’s  thinking  flows  from  a  scholarly 
legacy  and  a  personality  that  transcend  for¬ 
mer  professors  or  classical  writers  in  modern 
sociology.  Bellah  comes  to  sociology  sifter  an¬ 
thropological  studies  of  non-Western  cultures 
and  languages,  non-Christian  religions,  and 
premodern  societies. 

A  surprising  revelation  that  argues  for 
Bellah’s  distinctive  sociology  is  that  he  felt  the 
need  to  take  a  “crash  course”  in  American  stud¬ 
ies  after  the  publication  of  his  influential  1967 
essay  “Civil  Religion  in  America.”  That  power 
of  that  essay,  which  made  him  an  academic 
celebrity,  emerged  not  from  a  background 
in  American  history  but  from  a  deep  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  importance  of  religio-political 
structures  in  premodern  societies.  His  con¬ 
cept  of  “civil  religion”  in  the  US  arose  from  his 
understanding  of  the  deeply  significant  role  of 
religion  in  all  societies  and  not  from  a  study  of 
American  political  rhetoric. 

Although  this  collection  does  not  include 
material  from  any  of  his  well-known  books 
(such  as  Habits  of  the  Heart),  only  published 
articles  and  lectures,  one  still  gains  a  full  sense 
of  the  man  and  his  work.  Bellah’s  writing  has 
had  a  major  influence  on  contemporary  poli¬ 
tics  and  provides  one  foundation  for  a  critique 
of  contemporary  liberalism  within  American 
political  and  social  thought.  As  Bellah  ob¬ 
serves,  his  ideas  may  arise  from  a  “sociology 
of  religion,”  but  they  always  explore  the  ongo¬ 
ing  tension  “between  utilitarian  individualism 
and  concern  for  the  common  good.” 

— Richard  C.  Collins 

Picasso  and  American  Art,  by  Michael 
FitzGerald.  Yale,  October  2006.  $65 

Of  course  we  knew  that  Picasso  had  a  pro¬ 
found  impact  on  contemporary  art,  that  two 
generations  of  painters  have  looked  to  him  for 
inspiration,  and  that  he  is  considered  to  be 
the  central  figure  in  the  art  of  the  twentieth 


century.  What  we  did  not  know,  or  at  least  in 
large  part  what  we  failed  to  notice,  was  the 
direct  and  overwhelming  influence — both 
conscious  and  unconscious — he  exerted  on 
artists  not  normally  associated  with  him.  To 
cite  just  two  examples,  neither  Roy  Lich¬ 
tenstein  nor  Jackson  Pollock  jump  to  mind 
as  painters  in  thrall  to  Picasso,  yet  this  book 
demonstrates  exactly  how  indebted  these  two 
masters  of  modern  painting  are  to  him.  Was 
Picasso’s  work  known  in  the  US?  From  what 
year?  Through  what  venues?  Who  paid  atten¬ 
tion?  These  and  other  questions  are  answered 
in  FitzGerald’s  text  and  Julia  May  Boddewyn’s 
chronology  of  exhibitions,  collections,  and 
publications.  The  juxtapositions  are  telling: 
Stuart  Davis’s  “Colonial  Cubism”  (1954)  looks 
very  much  like  “Three  Musicians”  (1921), 
Arshile  Gorky’s  “The  Artist  and  His  Mother” 
(1926-36)  reminds  us  of  “The  Bathers”  (1920), 
David  Smith’s  “Untitled  (Billiard  Players)” 
(1936)  echoes  “Guernica”  (1936).  Other  con¬ 
nections  are  made  with  a  force  that  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  deny:  Max  Weber,  Man  Ray,  Willem 
de  Kooning,  Jasper  Johns,  Red  Grooms.  Few 
artists  escaped  Picasso’s  artistic  life-force,  even 
if  they  wanted  to.  And  so  to  Pollock,  whose 
“Masqued  Image”  (1938-1941)  replicates,  in 
Pollock’s  unique  way,  the  master’s  “Girl  Be¬ 
fore  a  Mirror”  (1932)  and  Lichtenstein,  whose 
“Paintings:  Picasso  Head”  (1984)  needs  little 
comment.  This  book,  companion  to  an  eye¬ 
opening  exhibition  mounted  at  the  Whitney 
Museum  of  American  Art  in  the  fall  of  2006, 
is  an  important  record  of  a  series  of  marriages 
(inseminations?)  that  marked  the  twentieth- 
century  American  art  scene  deeply. 

— David  Gies 

The  Culture  of  Cleanliness  in 
Renaissance  Italy,  by  Douglas  Biow. 

Cornell,  September  2006.  $35 

Italian  Renaissance  theorists  tried  to  idealize 
everything,  even  as  they  lived  in  a  world  of  sin, 
plague,  and  filth.  No  matter  how  elevated  your 
dinner  conversation,  sooner  or  later  you  had 
to  excrete  that  dinner.  Douglas  Biow,  profes¬ 
sor  of  Italian  and  Comparative  Literature  at 
the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  sees  Renais¬ 
sance  “cleanliness  as  a  creative  and  pleasur¬ 
able  principle  of  order,  a  positive  searching 
impulse  to  craft  a  vision  of  the  world  that  is 
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integral,  complete,  and  well  structured,  and  a 
powerful,  dynamic  rage  for  making  sense  out 
of  chaos.”  He  ranges  over  social  manuals,  liter¬ 
ature,  and  the  visual  arts,  with  three  focuses: 
purifying  behavior,  soap  and  washerwomen, 
and  latrine  cleaners.  Sound  unlikely?  Actu¬ 
ally  that  last  part  mostly  deals  with  the  Inferno, 
which  Dante  pictured  as  a  cesspool.  Biow 
discusses  da  Vinci,  Boccaccio,  Alberti,  Tasso, 
Bruni,  Aretino,  among  many,  as  they  try  to 
purify  language,  literature,  and  mores,  while 
parodying  human  pretensions  and  class  divi¬ 
sions.  Purity  and  filth  meet  in  carnival,  that 
irreverent  spirit  always  lurking  just  beneath 
us,  in  the  toilet,  so  to  speak.  Biow  addresses 
one  hard  topic  for  the  writers — how  to  write 
about  filth  without  offending  decorum,  not¬ 
ing  that  the  authors  tended  to  enjoy  writing 
vividly  about  low  life.  Biow  himself  writes  en¬ 
gaging  and  straightforward  prose,  laced  with 
dirty  language  and  puns.  Don’t  miss  the  vigor¬ 
ously  smutty  “Song  of  the  Latrine-Cleaners” 
on  pages  178-179. 

— Don  Fry 

Motorcycle:  Evolution,  Design,  Passion,  by  Mick 
Walker.  Johns  Hopkins,  August  2006.  $35 

From  Gottlieb  Daimler’s  two-wheeled  “bone¬ 
shaker”  in  1885  to  the  latest  high-performance, 
high-style  machines,  the  motorcycle  has 
claimed  a  unique  place  in  the  history  and  lore 
of  open  road.  Walker’s  lavishly  illustrated  guide 
to  the  evolution  of  the  motorcycle  is  a  testa¬ 
ment  to  the  intersection  of  industrial  design 
and  the  human  capacity  to  imagine  ever  more 
elegant  ways  to  go  fast  on  two  wheels.  Walker 
presents  a  marvelous  tale,  ranging  from  early 
motorcycle  design  and  development  in  France, 
Germany,  and  Belgium  through  technological 
and  stylistic  innovations  that  emerged  from 
England  and  the  United  States  to  the  ascent 
of  Japanese  manufacturing  and  marketing  suc¬ 
cesses.  The  marques  are  all  here — from  BMW, 
Ducati,  and  Triumph,  to  Harley-Davidson, 


Honda,  and  Moto  Guzzi — richly  set  into  con¬ 
texts  that  explain  not  only  their  commercial 
success  but  also  passion  they  evoke  among 
aficionados  of  style  and  speed. 

— Frank  Papovich 

Archie  and  Amelie:  Love  and  Madness 
in  the  Gilded  Age,  by  Donna  M.  Lucey. 

Crown,  June  2006.  $25.95 

This  captivating  dual  biography  of  John  Arm¬ 
strong  Chanler  and  Amelie  Rives  should  com¬ 
mand  respect  in  any  age.  Their  love  was  mutual 
and  tempestuous,  if  star-crossed;  the  madness 
(his)  was  court  certified.  Their  Gilded  Age  was 
enlivened  by  the  likes  of  Oscar  Wilde,  Teddy 
Roosevelt,  and  Stanford  White.  An  heir  to  the 
Astor  fortune,  Chanler  was  immensely  wealthy, 
handsome,  daring,  eccentric,  and  exceedingly 
charitable.  Rives  was  of  an  old  and  meritorious 
Virginia  family,  a  goddaughter  of  Robert  E.  Lee, 
and  a  celebrated,  and  some  thought  scandal¬ 
ous,  author  who  never  hesitated  to  employ  her 
charm  and  beauty  to  further  literary  or  social 
ambitions.  Long  before  the  similarly  unfortu¬ 
nate  F.  Scott  and  Zelda  Fitzgerald,  Archie  and 
Amelie  oscillated  among  extremes  of  fame,  ce¬ 
lebrity,  notoriety,  addiction,  and  dissolution, 
and  Donna  Lucey  has  succeeded  admirably  in 
telling  their  largely  forgotten  story,  bringing 
alive  the  tale  of  their  achievements,  strivings, 
and  failings  with  the  charming  balance  of  style, 
wit,  insight,  and  sympathy  that  her  subjects 
most  certainly  deserve.  The  story  would  strain 
credibility  were  it  not  so  meticulously  docu¬ 
mented,  yet  the  flawless  scholarship  never 
burdens  the  moving  narrative  of  the  principals’ 
amazing  and  ultimately  disappointing  lives. 
Love,  of  a  sort,  did  endure  (if  not  conquer)  all. 
Making  their  acquaintance  is  indeed  time  well 
spent,  and  Lucey  not  only  graciously  executes 
the  introductions  but  also  sees  you  through 
until  the  headlines  end  and  the  colors  of  these 
two  remarkable  lives  finally  fade. 

— Hugh  Gildea 
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